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TO 


HIS MOST O-RAOlOlTS MAJESTY 

WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 

• SIBE, ^ ~ 

Your Majesty has gracioa^y sanctioned the presenta- 
tion of the Second Volume of the Annals op Rajpootana to the 
Public under the auspices of Ycwr Majesty’s name. 

In completing this work, it has been my endeavour to draw a 
faithful picture of States, the ruling principle of which , is the pa- 
ternity of the Sovereign. That this patriarchal form is the best 
suited to the genius of the people, may be presumed from its 
durability, which war, famine, and anarchy have failed to destroy. 
The throne has always been the watch-word and rallying-point ef 
the Rajpoots. My ftrayer is, that it may continue so, and that 
neither the love of conquest, nor false views of policy, may tempt 
us to. subvert the independence of these 

than teh centuries. 

It will not, I trust, be deemed presumptuous in the Annalisjt 
of these gallant and long-oppressed races thus to solicit for them 
a full measure of your Majesty’s gracious patronage ; in return for 
’•(('hich, the Rtypoote, making Your M^esty’s enemies their owri, 
would glory in assuming the ‘saffron robe,’ emblematic of death or 
victory, under the banner of that chivalry of which Your Majesty, 
is the head. 

That your Majesty’s' throne may ever be surrounded by chiefs ' 
who will act up^o the principles of fealty maintained at aUhajBa^ 
bj the RajpoSt, is the heartfelt aspiration of, 

. ' * SIRE, 

Your Majesty’s - 

Devoted subject and sery^tf 

, ; ^ ^ TOP,' ' ^ ' 
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L.IEUT-COL JAMES TOD 
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Lieut-Colonel James Tod, an English -vrriter, who, after 
gpe?iding many years in the military service of the East India 
Company^ produced two valuable works upon India, which are 
entitled, respectively, <‘The Annala and Antiquities of Rajas- 
than, ” containing the, geography, antiquities, and history of 
Rajpootana; and, “Travels in Western India.” He was dia-* 
jdnguished by his ability while political ia H«^photanai one 

of, ^ which had been laid in ruins by 

' the Mahrattas, was restored by him. One of the merchants of 
^this renovated city said, **it ought to be called Todgunge” but, 
there is no need, for we shall never forget hint. 3om. .1782, 
Pied, 1835. 




INTRO DUCT I ON. 


la placing before the Public the concluding - volume of the Annals of 
Rajpootana, I have fulfilled what I considered to be a sacred obligation' tb th^ 
races amongst whom I have passed the bettej*^ porticm of my life ; and although 
no man can more highly appreciate public approbation, I am far less eager to 
court that approbation, than to awaken a sympathy for the objects of my work,' 
the interesting people of Rajpootana. 

I need add nothing to what wdfe urged in the Introduction to the First 
Volume on the subject of Indian History ; and trust that, however slight the 
analogy between the chronicles of the Hindus and those of Europe, as histori- 
cal worksj they will serve to banish the reproach, which India so long laboured 
under, of possessing no records of past events : my only fear now is, that they 
may be thought redundant, 

I think I may confidently affirm, that whoever, without being alarmed at 
their bulk, has the patience attentively fo peruse these Annals, cannot fail to 
become well acquainted with all the peculiar features of Hindu society, and will 
be enabled to trace the foundation and progress of each state in Rajpootana, as 
well as to form a justupotion of the character of a people, upon whom, at a 
future period, our existanco in India may depend. 

Whatever novelty the enquirer into the origin of nations may find in ifiesa 
pages, 1 ambitious to claim for them a higher title than a mere 

archasological To see hunranity under 

man fa social capacity, must ever be one 
6f*tKe^'Kighest sources of mental enjoyment / and I may hope that tlie personae! 
qualities herein delineated, will allow the labourer in this vast field of philosophy 
to enlarge bis sphere of acquaintance with human varieties. In the present 
circumstances of our alliance with these states, every trS^it of national ebaracthr 
and even every traditional incident, which, by leading us to understand and res- 
pect their peculiarities, may enable us to secure their friendi^p and 
become of infinite importance,. ,The;mope vre $tudy their history^ the better shall 
we comprehend the causes of their international quarrels, the. origin of their 
tributary engagements, the secret principles of their mutual repulsion, and the 
sources of their strength and their weakness as an aggregate body : without 
which knowledge it is impossible we can arbitrate with justice in their national 
disputes; and, as respects ourselves, we may convert a means'of defence Into 
source of bitter hostility. 

It has been*, my aim to diversify as much as possible the detaitei^l 
volume. In the annals of Marwar^ I have traced the conquest and peqplfhg? pf ad 
immense region by a handful of strangers : and have dwelt, 
minuteness #n,the long reign of Raja A jit qing and the thirty ysiai'sf 
what the energy of one Of these petty! states, impelled by a sense of ession^ 
effected against the colossal power of its enemies. It is a portion <5^, J^ir history 
which should be deeply studied by those who have succeeded paramomai 

power ; for Arung^ebe liad less reason to distrust the stabili^ his dominion 
than we have : yet what is now the house of Timour ? The, resources of 
were reduced to as low an ebb at the close of Arung!Sebe‘^i|f as they are tbe 
present tinm : yet did that state surmount all its. diffiouldes, and bring VrmieS.^tiO 
that ahnihi^t^ the fo^Oes of the empire, l.et,us not, ^hen, 




vm 


srlpinen^ss engendered by long oppression, for want of felling, nor met^ odt id 
these high-spirited people the same measure of eontnmeiy, with which we have 
treated the subjects of oilr earlier can(lu 0 at 8 . 

'fhe Annals of the Bhattis may be considered as the linfe connecting the 
tribes of India Proper with the ancient races west of the Indus, or tndo^Scythia ; 
atid although they will but slightly interest the general reader, the antiquary may 
find in them many new topics for investigation^ as well as in the Sketch of the 
Desert, which has preserved the relics of names that once promised immorality. 

nfha patriarchal simplicity of the Jit communities, upon Whose ruins the state 
of Bikaner Was founded, affoMs a picture, however imperfect, of petty republics, — 
a form of Government little known to eastern despotism, and proving the tenacity 
of the ancient Gete^s attachment to liberty* 

Amber, and its scion Shekhavati, possess a still greater interest from their 
contiguity to our frontier. A multitude of^ingillar privileges is attached to the 
Shekhavati federation, which it behoves the paramount power thoroughly to under- 
stand, lest it should be led by false views to pursue a policy detremental to them 
as well as to ourselves, Tto this extensive dommunity belong the Larkhanis, so 
utterly unkuowu to us, that a teceut internal tumult of that tribe was at first mis- 
takeu for an irruption of our old enemies, the Piudarries, 

Harouti may claim our regard from the high bearing of its gallant race, the 
Haras ; and the singular character of the individual with whose biography its 
history closes, and which cannot fail to • impart juster notions of the genius of 
Asiatics. 

So mdch for the matter of this Vdltime swith regard to the manner, as the 
Rajpoots abhor all pleas ad miseriocn'diam^ so likewise does their annalist, who begs 
to repeat, in order to deprecate a standard of driticism inapplicable to this perfor-? 
“'mance, that it professess to be constructed on exact historical principles , ATo/i 
partimlce historic^, 

* perpra^ipn of the ingenuous, picfus, and liberal 

Afeulfazil^wW cohipletfe^ hia he 

tmto God, ,thatv by the assistance of hit Divine Grateoy i have compicted 
%orj ol Sa^pood 9 , T*he account coat lUeagreat deal ofc trouble in collecting^ 
and I found such difficulty in ascertaining dates, and in reconciling the contradic*^ 
tiofus in the several histories of the Prince® Of Bajpootam that t had Uearly resolved 
to relinquish the task altogether ; but who can resist the decrees of Fate 5 I trust 
the^t tfec^wlto Imve been able to obtain better information, will not dwell upon IMf 
terrors } tWt hpou the whole 1 may t^ieet with apprObeittou/’ 

Tork PUmi Poi^an Square, 

March lOth, 1832^ 
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honourable terms. — Ajit undertakes to replace Raja Jey Sing eu the ged} of Amber. . ^ 
Battle of SambEur, Ajit victorious. — A mler abandoned toJey Sing.-trAJIIfc attacks k 
Bikaner, — ^Redeems Kigoro. — The Rajas threatened by the king. — A gain unite .—The r 

king repairs to Ajxpero. — ^TUe Rajas join him — ^Rece^e furmans for sheir dominions. 

Ajit makes a pilgrimage to Curu^kh^a , — ^Befleoiions on the thirty years* i^ar Winged 
by the s^aiuBi the empire for independeiioef--'SiilOfi«Bi onDoorgadus , NS 
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CHAPTJBR IXj— A jit Cfotnmauded to reduce iTahn and the rebels of the nioun-Pu«>Ta 

tains. — The emperor dies.'-Civil wars. — .Ajifc nomiuated viceroy of Guzxerat. — Ajii ^ 
cOittmanded to send his son to court. — Daring ». tack on the ch.«>f <'f Ka^otv*. whettf 
'SlSin. — Retaliated.— The king’s army iavaie* ICarwar.— Jodpoor iiive:^re.I —Terms.— 
Abhye Sinj? sent to court,— Ajit proceeds to Delhf.— C:al«ao»s \\ith the S >©«1 Hiinis. 
try of the king. — Gives a daughter in marriage to the emperor. — ^l^tur*js to Jo ipoor* 
Repeal of the Je^ya . — Ajit proceeds to Ms vicoroyalty of Guzzorat. — ^fetles the 
province,— Worships at Dwarloa.— Returns to Jodpoor.— The Syeds summon him to 
court. — ^The splendour of his train.— Leagues With the Syeds. — The emperor \isiBk 
Ajit. — ^Portents — Husein AlH arrives from the Bekhan.— Consternation of ihi opfxo- 
nents of the Syeds and Ajit. — Ajit blockades the palace with his Rahtores. — Tn« 
emperor put to death. — ^Successors. — ^Mohammed Shah — Ho marches against Amber. 

Its Raja claims sanctuary wit^ Ajit.-gObtaina the grant of Abmedabad . — ^R**turas t0 
Jodpoor, — Ajit unites hia daughter to the Prince of Amber. — The Syeds assassinated* 

Ajit Warned of his danger. — Seises on Ajmere, — Slays the governor. — ^Destroys the 
mosques, and re-establithes the Hindu rites. — Ajit declares his independence. — Coins 
in his own name.--Establi8hea weights and measures, and bis own courts of 'Justice. 
Kxes the^ gradations of rank amongst his chiefs. — ^The Imperialists invade Marwnr, 
Abh^ Sing beads thirty thousand Rahtores to oppose them. — ^The king’s forces, 
decline battle. — ^The Rahtores ravage the Imperial provinces. — ^Abhye Sing obtains 
the surname of *l)honTcuV or exterminator. — ^Returns to Jodpoor.— Battle of Sambhur. 

Ajit gives sanctuary to Cbozamun Jait, founder of Bharat poor. — ^The emperor puts 
himself at ike head of all his forces to avenge the defeat of Sambhur. — Ajmere 
invested.— Its defence. — Ajit agrees to surrender Ajmere. — ^Abhye Sing proceeds to 
the Imperial oatQp. — His reception. — ^His arrogant bearing. — Harder of Ajit by his 
0oa — Infidelity of tha bard. — Blank leaf of the Boy Rocpaca, indicative of this 
•vent.— Extract from that chronicle — ^Funeral Rites. — Six qneens and fifty-eight 
•oncnbines determine to become Sa^ts. — ^Expostulations of the Nazir, bards, and 
puTohits. — ^They fail. — ^Procession. — ^Bite concluded. — Reflections on Ajit’s life and 
history ... ^ ... ... ... ... gy 

chapter jSL — The parracidal murder of Ajit, the cause of thf destruction of Harwar. 

The parricide, Abhye Sing, invested as Raja by the emperor’s own hand. — ^He returns 
from court to Jodpoor. — ^His rocef tion. — He distributes gifts to the bards and priests. 

The bards of Rajpootaua, — Kuma, the poetic historian of Alarwar. — Studies requi- 
site to form a Bardai , — ^Abhye Sing reduces Nagore. — -Bestows it in appanage upon 
his brother Bukhta. — -Reduces the turbulent alloaialists. — Commanded to court, — Re- 
bellion of the vioetoy of Gozzerat, and of prfnce Jungali in the Bekhan. — ^Pictuie of 
the Mogul court at this time.-^The beerd of foreign service against the rebels describ- 
ed.' — ^Refiised by the assembled nobles. — ^Accepted by the Rahtpre prince. — He visits 
Ajmere, which he garrisons.— Meeting at Pooshkur with the Raja of Amber. — ^Plan 
of the destruction of the empire. — ^At Mairta is joined by his brother Bukbi Smg, 
Reaches Jodpoor. — The bher, or feudal levies of Marwar, assemble, — GDn>ejration of 
:She guns.— -The Meenas carry off the cattle of the train. — Rajpoot ooutiugeuts 
enumerated. — Abhye reduces the Meeua strong-holds in Sirohi. — ^The Sirohi prince 
Submits, and gives a^ daughter in marriage as a peace-offering. — ^The Sirohi contin- 
gent joins Abhye Sing, — Proceeds against Ahmedabad — ^Summons the viceroy to 
surrender.— Rajpoot cou^il .of war- Bukhta claims to lead the van. — The Rahtore 
prince sprinkles his chiefs with saffron-water. — Sirbullund’b plan of defence. — ^His 
guns manned by Euroi cans. — His body-guard of European musketee^^. — Tiie storm. 
Victory gained by the Rajpoots. — Surrender of Sirbullund. — He is sent prievier to the 
emperor, — Abhye Sing governs Guazerat. — Rajpoot contingonts ennmei-a ed. — Con- 
clusion of the obroniolos, the Raj Roopaoa, and Surya Frdkas . — ^Abhye Sing returns to 
Joopoor. — ^The spoils conveyed from Guzzerat ... ... ... ... 70 

CHAPTER XI, — Mutual jealousies of the brother.— Abhye ^ing dreadsjihe military fame 
of Bukhta — His policy. — Brompte i by the ^ard Kurna, whD deaerts Jodpoor for 
Nagore.— Scheme laid by Aukbta to thwait his brother — ^Attaok*of Bikaner by 
Abhye Sing. — Sin.iiular conduct of his chiefs, vho affird sufplies to the bcsiegeu. 

‘ iBukhta’'s scheme to embruil the Ambey. prince with his brother. — ^His <fverture a*id 
^drice to attack Jodpoor in the absence of his bi other.— Jey Sing of Amber. — ^His 
kg^p iion of ' this advice, which is disensped and re)6ofced in a fuincouncil ofc the 
njptebf Amber, — Tte envoy of Bukhta obtains an audience ot the princp of Amber. 

object.— :*Hia.lnsult>ng letter to Baja Abhye Sing.— Thj’ latter’s lat-omo 
' caHs nut the fCIur, or .feudal ar- ly of A.mber.-MI)btai'n8 foreign 

i thousand men mnsteir under {.U* yalls of his capital. — ^March 
..frontier;— Sing ^ raaos the crge“ of Bikaner.— Bukhta’ a 
Etran go uoaduct.— Swears his vassals.— Marolies With his personal retainers only^to^ 



tli§ li03t of Ambar, — Battle of 0-angaria — Desperate on 3Gt of Bukbti S n«f. 
Dest’motion of his band. — With sixty men charges the Amber prince, who a^'ohls 
him. — JSul)gv of Bukhra by the Amber batdi, — Kuina th * bird presents a th r I 
ch.irge — Bukht.Va distress at the loss of hts me Thj Rina mediates a peace. 
Bttkht'i lo-»es hu tutelary diviruty.— lU^store I by the Amber prince. — Dea’h of 
Abhyo Sinp: — Ane<id'jtes xllustr uia*.: h.s chirac^er 

uriAPri^R XII -Ram Sing succeeds.— Hu unpetuosity of temper, — IJis uncle, 
Bukhta Sing, absents himself f'Om the rite of inauguration — Sends his nurse 
a-s proxy. — 'Jonstiued by Ram Sing as an insult — He lesents it, and resumes 
the fief of Jha’ore.— J-Oonfidnut of Ram Sing. — The latter insults the chief nf 
the Chanjpawuts, wh > with Ira ws fiom tb<^ c mrt.^H:»s intorvie\V with the 
chief bard. — Joins Bukhta Sing. — The chief bard gives his sufiVage to Bukhta, 
Civil war. — Tattle of Mairta — Ram Sing defeated. — Bukhta Sing assumes 
the sovereignty. — ^The I^gri chieftain guards him with the sword. — Fidelity of 
the Purohit to the ex-prince,^ Ram Sing — He proceeds to the Dekhan to obtain 
aid of the Mahiattas. — Poetical correspondence between Raja Bukhta and th© 
Purohit. — Qualities, mental and persona^ of Bukhta. — The Mahrattas threttten 
Marwar. — All the clans unite round Bukhta. - He advances to give battle. — Re- 
fused by the Mahiattas. — He takes po^^t at the pass of Ajmere, — Poisoned by the 
queen of Amber — Bukhta's character. — Reflections on the Rajpoot character. 
Contrasted with that of the European nobles in the dark ages. — Judgment of 
the bards on crimes. — Improvised stanza ou the princes of Jodpenr and Amber. 
Anathema of the wife of A)it. — I>b fulfillment. — Opinions of the Rajpoot 
of such inspiiations 

OHAPTEU XIII. — Accession of Beejy Sing, — Receives at Mail tv the homage of 
his chiefs.— Proceeds to the capital — The ex prince Bam Sing forms a treaty 
with the Mahrattas an i the Cuchwnha’^.^ — Junction of the confederates. — ^Beejy 
Sing assembles the chfhs on the plains of Mnital — Siimm'nod to suirenier the 
-His roply. — Bittle. — Beejy Sing defeatel. — Destruction of the Baht'^re 
Cuirassiers — Ru^e de guerre. — Beejy Sing left alone. — His flight-r-Ealogies ef 
the bard. — Fortres-es surrender to Ram Sing. — Assassination of l^nhratta 

c ’mniander, — Compensation for the murder.— Ajmere 8«idrender6<{. — Tribute < r 

estahlishe’l-I--rMahratta-s abandon the c.iuseof Ram Smg.— Couplet ’cr>m- 
meTnordtive of this event.— Cenotaph to Jey Appa. — Ram Sing dies. — His 
character — Anarchy reigns in M irwar. — The R^ihtore oligarchy, — Laws of adop- 
tion in the case of Pokurn fief — Insolence of its chief to his prince, who enter- 
tains mercenaries— This innovation accelerates the decay of fndal princi- 
ples. — The Raja plans the diminution of the aristocracy.— The nobles cen* 
fe lerate, — Gordhan Kheechie. — His advice to the prince. — Humiliating' trsafcy 
between the Raja and his vassals. — Mercenaries dial>and6d«^Deafb>’ of the 
pnno^*«^»rti or priest.— ^His prophetic or funeral rites 

male the expedient to entrap the chief^j,* who are not condemned to death, IqI 

tcepi I conduct of Devi Sing (*f Pokurn. — His last words. — Reflections on their 

defective system of government.— Saciifice of the law of prim^igeniture. Its' 

oAnsequences. — Subhul Sing arms to avenge his father’s death.— Is slain. 
Power of the nobles checked. — They.are led against the robbers of the' desert 
Amerkote seized from - Siede.— G^dwar t^ken from Mewar. — Marwar And 
Jey poor unite against the Mahrattha, who are defeated at Tonga.— De j^igne^s 
first a 4 >pearance 5 — Ajmere recovered hy the Halitores.*— Battles of PatSn 

Mairta.— Ajn|ere sui^retiders.— Suicide of the gorernon— Bew Sing'« 

^ Sing-^Her insolence alieitates the > nObtea, who plan the^depoM' 

tke Rajia.-^M4rder of - the conenbine^-^Beejy l^ng dies ^ 

G1*A*PTBR XtV;.— gaja Bheem: eeiSae upon the Diaooinfifcupe bf fiW 

petitor, Zdim Sing-^Bheetn ' desfmye eU the other claimants 
excepting Maim Sing.-^BIovkaiod. in Jhalore*— Sollies' from th^' for 

STEppliea.-^Pi inoe Mann heads one of them. — Incurs the ri^'5oflt'»Spture. 
Is .preserved by the' Ahoro ohief. — Raja Oheeto -offends Uvitt They 
abandon Marwar*— The fief of Neemaj attaksked.-i-^hald^^tb«Hfeed to 
point of surrender,— Sudden attd critical death of B^^BhAto.i^Its prbhable 
oauae;— The.Yeiyas, or ‘cunning men/ who prince,— Accession 

ofwR/ija .MaU’a.'ri'Robellion nf SowSe ^Sing of Poktirn.*-**-0onspiracy of Ohambai.'- 
suoi. - Declaration of the pregnancy ct a queen of Raja Bhecm.— Conrentmn 



xiv 

with Bnja Mann.— PosthumoniB births.-— Theii G\il consequences in Rajws^na^ 

A child bcrn. — Sent off b/ stealth to Pokurn, and its birth kept a secret. 
Named DhaiknI. — ^Raja Mann evinces indiscreet partialities. — ^Alienates the 
Ghampawnitp. — Birth (*f the posthumous sou of Kaja l^eem promulgated. 

The chiefs call on Raja Maun to fulfill the terms ot the conventioa. — The 
mother disclaims the child.— The Pokurn chief sends the infant Dhonktti to 
the sanctuary of Abhj^e Sing of Khetri. — Sowae opens h’S underplot. — Em-»' 
broils Raja Maun with the courts of Amber and Mewar. — ^He carries ;tbe 
pretender Dh^iiknl to Jeypoor. — Acknowledged and proclaimed as Baja of 
Marvvar. The majority of the chiefs suppoit the pretender. — The Bikaner 
prince espouse s his caTise.-v Armies^ called into the field, — Baseness of Hclcar^ 
who deserts Baja Maun. — The armies approach.—Raja Maun's chiefs abandon 
him.-— He aitempis suicide. — ^Is persuaded to fly. — ^rle gains Jodpoor.— rPrepares 
for defence.— Becomes suspicious of all his kin, — Refuses them the 
honour of defending the castle. — They jo^n the allies, who invest Jodpoor, 

The city taken and plundered. — ^Distress of tlie besiegers. — Meer Khaa’s 
conduct causes a division. — His flight from Marwar.— ^Pursued by tb© Jeypoor 
commander. — Battle. — Jeypoor force destroyed, and the city invested, — Disr- 
may of the Raja. — Breaks up the siege of Jodpoor.— Pays £200,000 for a safe 
passage to Jeypoor. — The spoils of Jodpoor intercepted by the Rahtores, and 
wrested from the Cuthwabas. — Meer Khan formally accepts service with Baja 
Mann, and repairs to Jodpoor with the four Eahtoie chiefs ... 107 

C'HaPTER XV. — Meer Khan's reception of Jodpoor. — Engages to extripate 
Sowae's faction. — Interchanges turbans with the Baja.-r-.The Khan repaiis to 
Nagore. — Intel view with Sowae.*— Swears to support the Pretender.-^Majssacre 
of the Rajpt ot chiefs. — Pretender flies. — The Khan plunders Nagoie, Receives 
£100,000 from Baja Maun, — Jeypoor ovei-rnn. — Bikaner attacked. — Meer 
Khan obtains the ascendancy in Marwar, — Garrisons Na^lbre with his Pathans. 
Partitions lands amongKt his chiefs. — Commands the salt, lakes of Ni^wah and* 
Sambhur. — The minister Induraj and high friest Beonath assassinated, — ^Boja 
Mann's reason afl‘ected. — his seclusion — Abdication in favour of his s( n 
Ohutter Sing.— Who falls the ^ictiln of illicit pursuits. — Madness (fBaja 
Maun 'increased, — Its causes.— Suspicn ns < f the Baja having sacrificed 
InduMtj,.— The oligarchy, headed by Salim Sing ©£ Pokuin, son of Sewae, 
assumes the charge of *the goveniinent. — Epoch cf BiitihK univerfal dupremacg*, 
Treaty with Marwar framed duiing the regency <*f Chuttur Sing.-r-The c»ligarchy, 
on* his death, offer the gadi of Marwar to the house of Edur. — Rejected, 
Reasons. — Baja Maun entreated to lesume the reins of power. — ^Evidence that 
his madness was feigned. — The Raja dissatisfied with certain stipulations cf 
the treaty. A British < fficer sent to Jodpoor. — Akhi Chund (hiefof the civil 
adnii^istmtion.— Salim Sing of Pokurn chief miniFter.— Opposiiiin led by 
Eotteb Raj;— ’Blit iah tuoeps < flexed to be placed at the Raja's disposal,— Offer.; 
Tejected-Beasons.r— British agent returns to A jmere.— Permanent agent 
Appointed to the qonrt of Raja Maun*— Arrives at J( dpoor.-f Condi ti<n of the, 
capital .-^Interviews with the Raja.— Objects to be attained described. — Agent* 
leaves Jodpoor. — General sequestrations cf the fiefs. — ^Raja Maun apparently 
relapses- into hi$ old apathy,— His deep dissimulatton.—Ciicumvents and seizes 
the faqt, ion. —Their wealth sequesfrated.— Their ignominious death. — Im- 
repquices derived from scqueetralions.— Baja Mann's thirst for blood, 

. tp* ©Ptrap thAchtefs.— The Reemaj chief attacked.— His galipnt defence, 
SIain.-r-The, Pokmin thief escapes.— Futteh Baj becemea minister.— Roja 
. Mauu's speech to him.— Neemaj attacked.— Sun ender.— Baja Maun's*in famous 
violation his pledge.-^Noble conduct of the mercenary conxmaudd^.' . , 
Voluntary exile of the whoie aiislocraQy of Morwar.— Beoeired by iko ‘ 

princes,— Mauu's gross ingratitude to Anar Sing.— The 

hrilish Government, which refuses to mediat 0 ^Baia,,B|jMWi loses 

the.og^tunity of fixing the, constitution of Maww-’^r-Kefledtions * Hfi 

Extent and populatipB. of M<Wwar.-H-01a«tificfttion of inhabit-, 
sacerdotal, commercial, and servile- tribe8.-nSoil.--TAgi*i- 
cultural pr^tt^^Natuial productipns.T-Salt lake*.— Marble ond lime-ston® 
qarries,— Tip, > and iron mines.— Alum.— Manufactfirea—Coininerdai 



marts.— TrAnsit tiade. — Palli, the emporium of Western India. — Mercantile 
classes. — Khartras and Oswals. — Kutars, or caravans. — Imports and exports 
enumerated. — CfiaruTis, tlie guardians cf the caravans. — Oommercittl decline. 
Causes, Opium mon< poly. — Fairs of Moondhwa and Bbalofra.— Administration 
of Justice. — Punishments.- -Eaja Beejy Sing’s clemency to prisoners, who are 
maintained by private charity, — Gaol deliveries on eclipses, births, and accession 
of princes. — Sogun . — or oideals : fire water, burning oil. — Puncbaets.— Fiscal 
revenues and regulations. — B^ttae, or corn-rent . — SheTtahs and Kunviarris, 
Taxes. — or capitation-tax.— or pasturage. — Mewari, or door-^ 
tax ; how originated.— or imposts ; their amount.— ot* collectors. 
Kevenues from the salt-lakes. — Tanda9, or ‘^aiavam engaged in 4hi8 trade. 
Aggregate revenues —Military resources. Mercenaries. Feudal quotas, Sbhedule 
of feoSs, — Qualilication of a cavalier ... 126 


ANNALS OF BIKANER. 

CHAPTEK, I, •-Origin of the state of Bikaner. — ^Beeka, the founder,— Condition Bage. 
of the aboiiginal Jits or Getes.— The number andextensue diffusion of this. 
Scythic race, still a majority of the peasantry in Western Eajpootana, and 
perhaps in Northern India.— Their pursuits, their goveinment patriarchal, their . 
religion of a mixed kind.— List of the Jit cantons of liikaner at the irruptioa 
of Beeka.— Causes of the success of Beeka. — ^Voluntary surrender of the, super- 
maoy of the Jit elders to Beeka.— Con ditionis.— Characteristic tf the Cbtie people 
throughout India.— Proofs.— Invasion of the Johyas by Beeka and his Jit 
jects. — ^Account cf the Jehyas. — Conquered by Beeka.— He wrests Bhagofer fre^ 
fhe Bhattis, and foumjte Bikaner, the capital, AJ>. 148&.— Hie uncle KandOl • 
makes conquests to the north.— Death of Beeka.— His son Noonkuvn succeeds. ‘ 
Makes conquests from the Bhattis. — His eon Jaet succeeds.— Enlarges* the 
of Bikaner.— Rae Sing succeetjs.-TrThe Jits cf Bikaner loss theh' ‘ 

J[its of Bikaner lose their liberties.— The state rii^es to Sfetg’e 

conqe^^ibu lvith Akber. — pis - honohi*^^ and pdwer. — ^The Junyas "revolt and are 
extS^minktfd.-^haditions ot Alexander the Greut amongst the rmna pf thp 
Johyas.— Examined. — ^The Pdoniah Jits vanquished by Bam Sing, tne !^aV. 
brother. — Their subjection imperfect. — ^Rae Sing’s daughter weds, pripce Selijjv 
afterwards Jehangir. — Bue Sing auceeded by hi* son Kucruu-rr-.Th^ three eldest , 
sons of Kurrun fall in the imperial service. — ^Anop Sing, the youiDtgeei,^iBuncpe4s., 
Quells a rebellion m Oahu!.— His death uncertain. — Suroop Sing suodeeda.-r^e 
lulled.— Sujaun Sing) Z^'orawac Sing, Ghj Sing, and Kaj Sing 
peiifchtd by Iris brother by another, mother,* wljb usurps tho throi^, though’ oppos* ’ 
ed by the Uhiefb.— He tnuidws the rightful heir hiatiephew.—Civil war.— Muster- ' 
roll of the chiefs— The usurper attacks Jodpdor.— Present state of Bfbaner, 
Account of Beed^ivati ... 140 

CHAifTEB II.— Actual condition and capabilities of Bikaner.— Causes of itii'doter- 
iora.tiou.— Extent— population.— Jits.— Soraewati Brahmins.— <^iari).ti6.-;r^Maltis 
aUkd^Naea— Chooias and Thaoribs.— Kajpoots,-rFaCd of the ^buntrjj— ftraiii gipd ^ 
vegetable prd^uction)?.— Implemehfs of hus]>findry,— Water.---SaUlukes-r--L6cal^ 

pbyjSiognomy.— Mineral productiona— tXJ nctuoua cl^y — Apimal pr^dheUf'i^^ 
Coqmiierce and 4Xianufactures<— Fairs.— Gpver^pient a4ld revenuee^— Th© ' 

V l^arth-tax.— Anga, or capitatw^r-taxun^yor, oir 

ox pl^gh-^ 38 .— Maldab, or anpient land-tax.— Extraordinary and irregul^ ! 
teaourcea-^Feuidal levies.— Hpuseliold trpops ■ ... 

- CflAPTRBi HI.— Bhutnair, its origin and denominatiMi.— Historical celebrity o& 

the Jits of BhtttUair.— Emigration, of Bersi,— Succeeded by Bhiroe.-^Eat^h^es < 
Jslamism.— Bao Duleech. — Ooseio Khan, Hcsein Mahmoodr Emam MbllCMOd^ 
and Buhader Khan. — Zabta Khan, the present ruler,— Condi tion of Otiuntry, 
Changes in its physical aspect. — Buins of ancient builihogS'—^FibniSin^ scene 
for archaeologiool inquiries.— Zpological and botanical curiOiiitW.'-fEl'st of the^ 
an, 9 ient towns.— Belies of' tbe,ajrrow-head character foUnd desert ,,, X6d 



ANNALS OF JESSULMEH. 

CHAPTER L—Jessulmer,— The deri'gtion of name. — ^The R.tjpoofcs-Qf 

mer, called Bbatfcia, are (‘f the \adu raee.— ‘•Desoentle i from Bharat, kinj? of 
Bhantvewha, or lado-Scythia. — Restricted bmnds of India of modera-mven'icd. 

The ancient Hindus, a naval pe* p’e.-^Fast seats of the Yridus in India, Pryagn, 
Mathura, and Dwarioa, — ^Their international wars. — Heri, king of Mathura and 
Bwarica, leader of the.Yaduj^.— Dispersion of his family.— *Ht8 great gran Isons 
l^ba and Khira.— Naba driven from Dwarica, becomes prince of Maro isthali, 
oQcjectared to be the Maru, or Merve of Iran.— ‘Jhaieja and Jud-bhsn, the sons 
of Khira. — ^The f<^rmer founds thcSmd-samma dynasty, and Jud*bhan becomes 
prince of Bebera in the Punjab. — Piithwibahn succeeds to Naba in Maroo.^His 
sodBahu. — His posterity. — R ija Guj. founds Gujoi.— -ittacked by the-kingsof 
Syria and Khorasan, who are repulsed. — ^R-ya Guj attacks Cashmere — His mar- 
riage. — Secon i invasion from Hhoransan.—The Syrian king conjectured to be 
Antioohus. — Oracle predicts the loss of Gujni. — ^Guj slain. — Gujni taken. — ^Prince 
Salbahan arrives ia the Punjab. — Founds the city of Salbahauo. S. Y. 72. — Conquers 
the Puujab.-^arries the daughter of Jeypal Tuar of Delhi. — ^Re -conquers Gujni. — Is 
succeeded by Balund. — His ' numerous cfPspriag. — ^Their conquests. — Conjecture 
regarding the Jadoon tribe of Bu^ofzye, that the Afghans are Ya/ius^ not YaKudis^ 
or Jews. — ^Balund resides at Salbahana. — ^Assigns Gujni to his grandson Chakito, who 
becomes a convert toislam and king of Khorasan. — The C lakito Moghuls descended 
from him. — ^Balund dies — ^His son Bhatti succeeds. — Changes the patnjnymic of Yadu, 
or Jaboo, to Bhatti. — Succeeded by Mungul Rao. — His brother Musoor Rao and 
sons cross the Garah, and take possession of the Lakhi jungle. — Degradation of the 
sons of Mungul Rao. — They lose their rank as Rajpoots — ^Their offspring styled 
Abhorias and Juts. — ^Tribe of-Tak.~The capital of -Taxiles discovered. — MuUgul Rao 
arrives in the Indian desert. — ^Its tribes. — His s m, MajunuRao, marries a princess 
of Amerkote. — ^His son Kehur.— Alienee with the Daora of Jhalore. — The foundation 
of Thanote laid. — ^Kehur succeeds — ^Thanote attacked by the Baraha tnbe.—Tbanote 
completed S. 787. — Peace with the Barahas. — ^Reflections. ... ... 173 

CHAPTER II. — Rae Kehar, cotemporary of the caliph A1 Wa'id . — ^His off-^pring become 
heads of tribes. — Kehur, the first who extended h’s conquests to the plains. — He is 
stain —'tunno'sucoe^s. — ^He ^saijs the Barahas and Longa — Tmnote invested by 
the prince of Mobltan, who W defea<*ed, — Rao Tunno espouses the daughter of the 
Boota chief. — HisV^ogeny. — ^Tamjo finds a concealed treasure. — ErebtS’ tbs castle of 
Beejnote. — ^Tunno dies — Succeeded by Beeji Rae. — ^He assails the Baraha tribe, irho 
©ouspires with the Langas to attack the Bhatti prince. — ^Treacherous mawacre pf 
Baeji Rae aud his kindred. — Deoraj saved by a Brahmin.— Tunnote taken. — ^Inhabit- 
ants put to the sword. — Deoraj joins his mother in Bootaban. — ^Erects Deorawun, 
which is assailed by the Boota chief, wh** is circumvented and put to death by Deoraj. 

The Bhatti prince is visited by a Jogi, whose disciple he becomes. — ^Title changed from 
Rao ip iawui — ^Deo^J massacres the Langas, who acknowledge his supremacy- 
Aooon;nt,of tiie Langa tribe, — ^Deoraj conquers Lodorva, capital of tbs l^iodra Baj^ 
poots. — Avenj^fB Sku itisult of the prince of Dhar. — Singular trait of patriotic 
<ieToiioif.-;-A88'ault8. — ^DHar, — Returns to Irodorva. — Excavates lakes is Khadal. 
Assasaiiiated.— Succeeded by Bawul Moond, who revenges his father' s death. — ^His 
son Baohera espouses the daughter of Ballub-Sen, of PuHtan Auhulwarra, — Contem- 
poraries of Mahmoud of Gujni. — Captures a caravan of horses. — ^The PahooBhattis 
obnquer Poogdl from the Johyas. — Doosaj, son of Baohera attacks iho ICheechies, 
Proceeds With his three brothers to the land of Kher, where they excuse the Gohilote 
©hiefs daughters. — ^Important synchronisms — ^Bacheradies — Doosaj succeeds. — ^At- 
tacked by the Soda priuce Hamir, lu whose reign the Caggar ceased flow through 
the desert. — ^Traditional couolet; — ^Sons of Doosaj. — ^The youngest, Lanja Beejirae, 
marries the daughter of- Sidraj Solauki, king of Anhuhvarra^ — ^The dfher sons, pf 
Doosaj,’ Jesul, and Beejirae. — ^Bhojdeo, soaof 'Lanjx Beejirae, becomes lord-ofLodoi^ta 

* ott the death of Doosaj,— Jesul conspires, agalust bis nephew Bhojdea — »id* jErcdP:tbe 
of Ghor, whoni he jofuslat •Arorp.-rSwfears' alleJii+Bce to th ) SuHaa. — Obtsjius 
dispossess Bhojdeo. — ^Lodorva attacked, a)id/*pluttdered,f-riBhojdeo s’ain. 
jf^iJ^ac^uias Rawul of the Bhattis.— AbaudongLodorva as too exposed, T^Discos era 
q. new- capital --^Prophetic inscription, ou tb^T Brimsir-oeond, 'or^ fountain- 

FduoSIs J^imlmer.— Jesul dies, and is sueweded ,by Sjalb'abah II. / 187 

CHAPTER llfAfeeliminary observations.— The early history bf the "Ki’abtis not devoid 
of interest, —inaePs of their ancient manners and religion. — ^Tbe chronicle resumed. 
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Jo6tiI stirvires the change of capital twelve years. — ^The heir Ea'lnn banish sd. — ^Sal- Page, 
biihan, h^ younger broths, enooeeds.— Expedition against the Oatti origin. — AppU* 
cation from the Yadn prin::e of Bairina h for^a prinoe to ^11 the vaoant ‘Buruig 
^^albhan^s absence, his son Beejil usurps tho gadi — His issue form clans.—rKhiizur 
Khan Baloch again invades Khadal. — ‘Kailua. — abfcac'cs him, and avenges his fathor’g 
death— ^eath of Kailun. — Snoceeded by Chachik Be'),— He expels the Obunna Raj- 
— ^Defeats the Sodas of Amerkofce. — ^Thj Eahbores lately arrived in the desert 
{^oome troublesome. — Important synchronisms.— Death of Chaoliik. — He is succeeded 
by his gi’audson Kurrun, to the prejudice of the elder, Jaetsi who leaves Jessulmer, 
B-adressesa the wrongs of a Baraha Rajpoot. Kurrun dies. Succeeded by Lakhur 
Sen. His imbecile oharaoter. Replaced by his son Poonpal, who is dethrouidand 
banished. His grandson, Raning-deo, esfeablishear himself at Marote and Pjogul. 

On tha deposal of Poonpal, Jaetsi is recalled and placed on tho gradi.— He affords a 
refuge to the Purihar prince of Mundo e, when attacked by Allaro-dii. — The sons of 
Jaetsi carry off tho imperial tubute of Tatha and Moolta i. — ^The king determines to 
invade Jjsaulmer. — Jaetsi and his sons prepare for the storm. — Jessulmer inva*ted. 

First assan'^t repulsed — The Bhafcfcia kee^an army in the deld. — Rawul Jaetsi dies. 

The siege contiaaes. — Sing ilar friendship betWien his son Riittun a id one of the 
besieging generals. — Moo’rai siicooe Is. General assault. Again defeated. Garii- 
sm reduced to great extremity. — Council of war, De termination t ) porform the 
#aka. Generous conduct of the Mihomadao fiiend of Rubtuii to his sons. Final 
asianlt. Rawul Mool raj and Rubtun and their clue f kin fall in battle. Jesulmer 
taken, dismantled, and abandoned. ... ... ... ... ... 2<10 

CHAP PER IV.— The R ih'-ores of Mehwo settle amidst the ruins of Jessulmer. Diiven 
out by the Bhabti chieftain Do >doo, Vfho is elected Ra vul. — He carries off tho stud of 
Feeroz Shah — Sec md sfcorm and sa^ca of Jessulmer. — D lodoo slain.— Moghul invasion 
of India. — The Bhatti princes ob‘aia their liberty. Riwui Gursi ro-establishes, Jes*. 
Bulmer, — Kehur, son of Deoraj — DlSilo•^ure of his dostiny by a prodigy — Is a lopted by 
the wife of Rawal Gursi, who is assassinated by the tribe of Joshr.— Kehur proclaim- 
ed,— Beemlaie becomes si£L — ^The anood'^sion entailed on the sons of Hamir. — ^Matri- 
jnon'al ove ture to Jaita from Mewar. — ^Engaoremonb broken off — ^Tho brothers slain. 
Pentential aot of Rao Raning, — Offspring of Kohur. — S ma tho elder dopa.ts with.hia 
lassie and settles at Giranp, — Son^ of Rao Raning become Mooslems to avenge idielr 
’ inheritance,.— They mix With the Abhona Boattis.— Kailua, the third |oiiol- JCehnr, 
settled in tha forfeited' lauds,— ^Drives the Dahyas from KMiclal. — Kailun erects the 
fortress of on the ^Beh^ih or Gara. — Assailed by the Joliya^ and Langas under 

Ameer Khan Korai, who is dofeated. — Subdues the Chahils and Mobi’s Extents his 
authority to the Punjund. — R jxo Kailnu m irne-j into the Samma family —Account of 
the Saram\ race — H-s seizes on the Samma dominions — Makes the river Indus hia ^ 
boundary. — Kadun dies. — Succeeded by Chaohik, — lilakes Marote his heal’q^uarters. , 
League headed by the chief of Mooltan ag dust Chachik, who invades that territorjf^ 
and returns wi h a rich booty to Marote. — A second Victory Leaves a garriaoil in ^ 
the Punjab, — Defeats • Maipal, Chief of the D mudis. — ^Asiui, or , ' 

poted po&icion — Anecdote -r-P«jnd. with S»iiUmer.— Its consequeoes ^Alliance with 
Hybut Khan,— Rao Chaohick invades Pee^eebunp.— The Khokurs or Ghikers described. , 
Langas drive bis ga riaon frm Dh ‘oniapoor. — ^Rit s preparatory to the combat .-r-’WoC' 
ship of the sword. — Chachik is slain with all his banda. — Kooinblit, hitherto insane 
avenges his father’s fend — Birsil ro-establishor Dhooniapoor.— Repairs to Kerore, 
A^-ailed by the Langas and Baloches, — Defeats them, — Chronitio of Jessulmer resum- 
— Rawnl Bersi meets Rep Bijssil on bis return from his expedltim in the Punjab. 
Conquest of Mooltan by feaber, — Probable coiiversijn of the Bhattisofthe Punjab* 
Bors^ Jaic, Nconkurn, Bheom, Munchpr^-das* and Subbul, Qin^,, six 

CHA^Ife* becomes, a, fiof.oi; the^ empire.^^Changes in the*aucoeiiiti4i; 

tW Bhatti oora|ngGht.—Ef^ Seryic^^^ ob^innjrp 
J'flasmimnrlrw^ Jessiil^,9r‘at,the period of Baber’s invasion. -irSphbnl 

^ ci^lWpy W .wfil I«iads th'd into ite. '* 

Crowned ontHenollot tiotbry- — DemSnds a relief from his aubjecth’to p6 
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Tmpoitance of these transactions to the British Go^einmant.— Khaclal to the Gftrah Page, 
seized by the Daodpotras. — ^Akhi Sing succeeds. — His untlie, Tej Sing, usuiis the 
government — 'Ihe usnr{ er , assassinated daring the ceremony of La ^ — Akhi Sirg 
recovers the gadi , — Rtigns forty years.-rHahw.ul ^hau*, seizes 'ou Kbadal.— Rawul 
Hoohaj. — Suroop Sing Alehta made minister.— His hatreit o£,tl?e Bhatti nobles* 
Conspiracy against him by the h* ir apparent, Rae Bifig.-T-Deposal and. jCenfinemenfe 
of the BawnI — ^The prince proclaimed. — ^Refuses tp occupy the gddil — 
emancipated by a Bajpootui. — ^Resumption of the gad/i . — The prince Rae Sing 
receives the Hach khelat of bat iahment. — Retiies to Jodpoor -^utlawjy , of; the 
Bhaiti nobles.— U heir lands sequestrated, and castles destroyed. — After twelve 
years, restoied to their lands. — ^Rae Bing decapitates a merchant. — ^Retains ,tt> 
Jessnlmer — Sent to the fortress «of Dewoh. — Salim Sing lecomes minister. — His 
character. — Falls into the hands of his enimiesj but is sa^ed by ihe magnaniut ity 
of Zoorawnr Sing. — Plans his destiniction. through bis own brother’s wife. — Zooraw nr 
is poisoned. — ^The Mehta then assassinates her and her husband. — Fires the' cattle of 
Dewoh. — Rae Sing burnt to death. — Murder of his sons. — The minister proclaims 
Gnj Smg — Tcunger sons of Moolraj fiy to Bitaner. — The longest reigns in the Rajpoot 
annals are dm ing ministeral usnrpHtion. — Retrcspective view of the Bhatti history. 
Reflections. ... ... .. ... ... ... 21^ 

CHAPTER VI. — Rawul Moolraj enters into treaty with the English. — The Raja dies. 

His grandsen. Guj Sing proclaimed. — He becomes a mere puppet in the minister’s 
hands. — Third article cf the treaty. — Inequal ty of the alliance. — Its imiortance to 
Jessilmer. — Consequences to be apprehended bv the Brithh Government. — Dargeis 
attending the enlaigin? the circle of our political connexions. — ^Im| ortance of Jessul- 
mer inihe event of Russian invasion. — ^British occupation of the valley of the Indus , 
considered. — Sulim Sing's administration resurred — His rapacity and tyranny in- 
crease. — Wiihes his office to be hertditary.— Report of the Biitisli agent to bis 
Government — Pallia als self -exile. — ^Bankers* families kept as hostages. — ^Revenues 
arising from confiscation. — ^Wealth of the minister. — Border-feud detailed to exempU- 
fy the interference of the paramount power. — -The Maldr tel^of Baroo — ^Their histoiy. 
Is^'eaily exterminated by theRahtores of Bikaner — Stimulated by the minister Salim 
Sing.-^aiise of the treachery. — He calls for British interference — Granted. — Result. 
Rawul Gnj Sing arrives at Oodpoor, — ^Marries the Rana’s d: ughter.— Influence 
of this lady. . ... ... ... ... .. ... ... 222 

CHAPTER VII, — Geographical position of Jeesulmer — Its supeifioial aiea. — List of its 
chief towns. — ^Poiulation. — Jessulmer chiefly desert. — a rockv ridge, traced 
from Cutoh. — Sirrs,oj: salt-mai'shes. — Konoad Srr. — Soil.— ^Pr(>duofciops*“;“Bu8banr ly. 
Manufactures — Commerce. — Kuttars, oi caravans. — Articles of tradei-^Beveun^s. 
Land and transit taxes. Dhannh or Collectors. Amount of land-tax exacted from 
the cultivator, J)kooii, or hearth-tax. ThaZi, or tax on food. Vxiid^ or forced con- 
tribution. Citizens refuse to pay. Enormous wealth accumulated by the minister 
byextoition. Establishment. Expenditure. Tribes. Bhatti&, Their mortal esti- 
mation. Personal appearance and di'es.**. Their predilection for opium and tobacco. 

Pa ZZiwafo, their history. Numbers, wealth, employment. Curious rite or worship, 

Palli ^ius. Pofcw7vm Brahmins. Title. Numbers. Singular typical worship. Race 
of Jut. Castle of Jessulmer ... — ... ... 228^ 


. SKETCH OF THE INDIAN DESERT. 

CHAPTER I. General aspect. Boundaries and divisions of the desert. Probable 
etymology of the Gr^eTc oasis\ Absorptionjof the Caggar river. The Loonier salt- 
liver IThe Runn, or Bin. Distinction of and rooe. TAid.of tKe Looni, Jha* 
lore. Sewanchi. Macholah and Morseen, Beenmal and Sanchore, Bhadrajoon. < 
Mehwo, Bhalotra and Tilwarra. Eendovati. Gogadeo-ca-thul* Thul^ of Tirrnjoe. 

^lul of KhaWur. Mullinathrca^thul, or Barmair. Kherdur. Juuah poi^tuxif;* • 
^ IjTugg nr Qoorah ... ' ... ... ' ' ' .,.^288 

II. Chohan Raj. Antiquity and nobility of the ^ Chohand of 
lltm^^ipn and population of the Raj. Ndg^r." Jfeaiika*sirr.' ^ 

th'^ ^C^han R«j. Water. Produetidns. Inhaoliante., ^ Pithift. 

Ttnrffe*^’)Q'hat and Omursoomra. pepth of wells. Anbedo^tedi City of Ar^, thsi' 
aut^dhfe of Sinde. Dynasties of the Boda, the Soomhra, ‘the Batnxii^ 

prfncee. ,T®itip\imtiquity. Inferred to be ‘the o|»ponentsof'Alexah4©^ the GreitJ' 
and Lieutenant of Walid takes Aroie, Omnrkote, iiB histdry. Trtbes'dif ' 
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Smde i,nd the desert Diseases* iTarooa, or Goinea^Worm. Produotionsfanimal Page, 
and \egetable of the desert. Daodpotra. Itinerary ... ... ^0 


ANNALS OF AMBER, OR DHOONDAR. 

CHAPTEE II. — ^Designations given by Europeans to the principalities of Kajpootanav' 
Dboondar known by the name of its capitals. — Amber ct Jeypoor, — The country of 
the Cuchwahas an aggregate of the conquests by the race so called. — Etymology of 
* Dhooudaf.*— Origin of the Cuchwahas. — Raja Nal founds Nurwar. — ^Dhola Rao 
eacpelled, and founds Dhoendar. — ^Romantic legend of Dhola Rae. — His treachery to 
his benefacter, the Meena lord of Ehogong. — Mariies a daughter of a Birgoojur chief, 
and becomes his heir. — Augments his territories, and transfers his goveimmenfc to 
Ramj urb — Marries a daughter of the prince of Ajmere,— Is killed in battle with the 
Meenas. — His son Elankul conquers Dhoondar. — Maidul Rae conqneis Amber, and 
other places t'—Conquest of Hoondeo — Of Koontul. — iccession of Pujoon. — Reilections 
on the aborigiual tribes at this period. — ^The Meena race. — Pujoon marries the sister ' 
of Prithwi-raj of Delhi — His military prowess — ^Ts killed at the rape of the princess 
of Canouj — Malesi succeeds. — His successors. — Priihwioaj creates the hara^iotris, or 
twelve great fiefs of Amber — ^He is assassinated. — ^Baharmul. — ^The first to wait on 
the Mahomedan power.~-Bhagwandas the first Rajpoot to^ give a daughter to the 
imperial house. — Hia daughter marnes Jebangir, ana gives birth to Khoosroo. — ^Aooes-> 
sion of Maun Sing — His power, intrigues, and death. — Rao Bhao. — ^Maha. — ^Miraa 
Baja Jey Sing, brother of Raja Maun, succeeds.^Repairs the aisgrace of his two 
predecessors, ar d renders immense services to the emj ire,— Is poisoned by his son. 
Ram Sing. — Bishou Sing. ... ... ... — ^ ... ... 286 

CHAPTER II.— Sovae Jey Sing succeeds. — Joins the farty of Azim Shah. — Amber 
sequestrated. — Jey Sing expels the imperial garrison. — His character. — His astrono- 
mical knowledge. — His conduct during the troubles of the empire. — Anecdote 
illustrative of the evils of polygamy. — Limits of the raj of Amber at the accession 
of Jey Sing — The new (jfily of Jeyjoor. — Conquest of Rajore and Decti. — ^Incidents 
illustiatite of Rajpoot character.— Jey Sing’s habit of inebriation. — The virtues of 
his character.— Oontt-mp^ates the rites ot Aswamed’ha^* — Dis| ersion of his valuable 
manuscripts. Hia death — Some of his wives and concubines become scUU on 
hia pyre ... ... ... 

CHAPTER in — The Bajjpoot league. Aggraudisemenfc of -Amber. Esuti Sing succeeds. 
Intestine tioubles produced by polygamy. — ^Madhu Sing. — The Jats. — ^Their Rajas. 
“Viclation of the Amber territory by tbe Jats. — Battle. — Rise of Macherri. — Decline 
of the Cuchwaha power after the death of Madhu Sing.— PrithWi Sing. — Pertap 
Sing. — Intrigues at hiS court. — The stratagems of Kooshialiram and the Macherri, 
chief.-— Death of Feeroz the /eelban, paramour of the Pat-Ram.— Broils with the 
Mahratfas — Perlap attains the majority, and gains the victory of Tonga.— His, 
difficulties. — ^Exactions of the Mahrattas, — ^Juggufc Sing.— His follies and desj^able, 
charca ter.— Makes Ras-caphoor, this concubine, queen of half Amlbsiv— Broject . 

‘ tO' oepose him prevented by a timely sacrifice. — KoLnn Sing elected his 
successor ... ... ... ... ’ ... 306 

CHAPTER IV. — Jeypoor the last of the Rajpoot states to embtace the proffered adianoe 
of the British.^ — Prooravtination habitual to the Rajpoots, as to all Asiatics.— Motiyea 
and considerations which influenced the Jeypoor court in declining our alliance. 

A treaty concluded. — ^Death of Juggut Sing.— Effects of our interference in the 
intrigues respecting the succession.— Law of primogeniture.—^Tho evils attending an 
Kmorance of Rajpoot customs. — Violation of the law of succession in the placing of 
Mohun Sing on the yadi. — ^Reasons of departing from the rule of succession.— Goo- 
duot of the Britisjk authorities. — The title of Mohun Sing dispi^f^d by the legal ^ ,, 
hsir-pnesuinptivjp. — Dilemma of the Nazir and his faction — The threateneil disordaW 
pjfatbn ted by th^i np expected pregnancy of one Cf the queens of J'uggut SiUgi--+Biri?l^' 
of a. posthumous son ... ... ' ... 

. - - - -T ‘ 

^HEKHAWtJT FEDERATION. ; \ 

CHAP7BB V. — Origin of th« Shekliavati fedeintion,— Its tlj. 

ehtefs.from Baloji of Amber.— Mcdsulji.— Mirscuh us birt^ 

■ Aggrandizes Ms - territory. — Raemul. — Soojfik — i 

gx^nts from Akber — Gets* possession of Khundsil^ amdtOodJiyiai^ rffl t exploits ana , , 
d|mmte]^>-Ghivdh^ cut c# by assa^^stl^MTrQvtl^^ extraqrdiPsl^f * ' ; 

iM'jbwliDtLVhiEUU authority , «tir^ ■ , 
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l)y hia son. Bnbadoer Sing. Arungzebo directs tlie demolition of the temple Page . 
of Khundaila. Buhadoor desertis bxs capital. Shujaun Sing Raesilote flioa to 
its defence. He is slain, the temple rsyzsd, ^nd, the oitj garrisoned. Kesuri. 
Partition of the territory between Keauri aiiid Pabteh'Sing Fatteh Sing assassina* 
ted. Keauri resists the regal aubtoaty. Is deserted in the field and sliia. His son 
Oodi Sing taken to Ajmere. Khandaila retaken, and reacored to Oodi Slng^ Who is 
liberated. He resolves to punish the Munohurpoor chief. Is baffled by that chief 6 
intrigues. Is besieged by Jey Sing of Amber. Khandaila becomes tributary to 
Amber ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 3^0 

G HAP MR VI. — Bindrabua Das a iheres to Hadha Sing in the ci7il Wars of Amber* 
Partition of lands anau’led.— 3 ilf-immolatioa of the Brahmins — Consequences to 
Bindrabun, in his contest with Indur Sing, the other chief of Khundaila. — Civil war. 
Prodigal expiatory sacrifice of Bindrabun. — He abdicates.T-Govind Sing. — ^is assassi- 
nated. — Nursing Das. — ^R-se and devastations of the Mahtafctas. — Siege of Khundala 
0?erms of redemption. — Murder of deputies by the Mahra^ta^* — ^Indur Sing perishes in 
the attempt to avenge them — Pertap Smg.-^ise of the Seeknr chief. — Transactions 
between Pertap and Nursing his c.>-partnei Pertab obtains the whole of Khundaila. 
Nursing recovers by stratagem h’S share of Khnndaib. — ^Domestic broils and feuds. 
Generaliassembly of the Sadhani and Raesilote chiefs, to counteract the oncroach- 
ments of Amber, — ^Treaty between the Shekawubs and the court of Amber. — Violated 
by the latter, — ^The oonfed-iraoy a^^sault the town of theHuldea faction. — ^Nursing 
refuses tribute to the oourt, and Khundaila is sequestrated. — Nursing and Pertap 
treacherously made captive, and conveyed to Jeypoor, — Khandaila annexed to the fisc 331 
CHAPTER VII.. — ^Bagh Sing opposes ths faithless court of Amber. — He is joined by the 
celebrated George Thomas. — Desperate action — Bagh Sing placed in the fortified 
pa’aoe.at Khundaila. — ^His garrison, wich his brother, slain by Hunwunt Sing, son 
of Pertap. — ^Bagh regains the palace. — ^The lands of Khundaila framed by Amber to 
two Brahmins. — ^Thdy are expelled by the feudatory ins, who rebists the court. 

They become a banditti, Singram Sing, cousin to Pertap, thei^ leader.— He avoids the 
treachery of the oonW.'— Hi*j death, — ^The confe leraoy unite in th^ league ' against, 
Jodpoor.--New treaty with the Amber court — ^Diberation of Pertap and Nursing, 
Grand union of the Shikhawnts — Abbe Sing succeeds in Khundaila. — Treachery of 
the court. — Hiinwant regains Govindgurh, KhmdaiLi, <&?c. — ^R 'Storatioo of Khooshia- 
lira m to the ministry ot Jeypoor — ^New investitures granted to the feu iatorios of 
Khuudaila.-^bhe '^d Pertap iaduobedinto their ancestral abodes. — ^Inoi lent il us- 
trative of the defects of the Rijpoot feulal systam.-T-Khundaila a^^ai\ed by Luo li- 
man Sing, chief of Seekur. — GallAnt defence of Hnnwuit.-rHw dea^h; — -Sui^r^de??, 
of Khu'idailato Lnohmaa Sing. — ^The co-heirs exjled. — ^Power and infiuence of Lucl^ 

.man Smg. — ^Poiis the designs of the Pnrohit, — ^Piesent attitude of Sing. 

Subordinate branches of the Shekhawubs.T— Ths Sadhauis. — Their terpifcories. wrested 
fVona the Kaimkhanis and Rajpoots. — The Key bn branch of the family of Sabhop 
attains superiority. — Bagh Sing ofKeybci murders 1; is own son, — ^The Larkhanis. 
Revenues of Shekhavati ... ... ... ... ... ... 340 

OHAPTER Tills — ^Reflection '3. — ^Statistics of Ambe-, — ^Boundaries. — ^Extent. — Population 
Number of townships. — Ola^aiftcation of jnhabita it^, — Sbih-rtlJUBban iry, — ^Prodx^cte. 
Revenues. — ^Forei^ Army.— The feudal levies ... - ... / ... 354 


AN]^^ALS of HAHAVATI, 

BOOND^. 

CHAPTER I.— — J^abuloTjia origin of the A^faicttla s. — M unt Aboo^ 

Thi OhoRaft^ GqlpQnda, ani ‘the Kbnkan'.-^PduniT'Ajm'ere.— Ajtpal. 
bdanik Rae.—First Islamite invasion. — A] mere 'tateiil— Sambbur founded ji'ffrsal^ 
lake,— Ofispring of Maufk Rae.— K.tAblishmeiits in Rijpeotana.— Conteats with -t^ 
Mahomedans — ^Beelundeo of Ajmere rGogfa Ohohan of Mehera ; both slain by 
Mahmoul— Beesuldeq- Generali^mq of the Bajps)^ na>iofns ,5 his peri td fixed j hi* 
at Dejlhi ; his alliances.— Origin of thr fera'iifiU.— Anuraj obtains AeL 
awd.— ^IshlfP^t oblja&s A^r.-^Keo Hamir. — »Kio Ohofid bjt 

'b;^Pdnce, Raiusf Scapes’ to Gheetore'j settles, at .MnWar.tr-Hli 

^ dec]^*^el lord ythQ'‘P5if Aar - ' ; . - .*^*,3612' 

j&^’bnpittilatian of tha^'Hara princes from t^e fiouades AlEiRQeiit<^.KW 
ofi;ihe OosaTrai.4*»Dewa 

oPlMSbo^tiba;— HSuocedei by Shmaiailr-i^BscWa^t jeaaji 
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<Dhumbul. — Massacre of the Kofcah Bhils. — Ong-in of Kotah. — Napnoji siicoQeds.Bage* 
Feud with the Solank of Tbooda. — Assasaination of Napooji.-^mgular Sati. 
Hamoo suceeds, — The Bana asaerts hie right over the Paliiar.*— Hamoo demure, 
defies, and attacks him, — Anecdote.-^Birsing, — Biroo. — Baa Bando. — Famine. 
Anecdote. — Bando expelled by his brothers ; converts to Mahomedaniem. 
Narayndas puts hi sonde to death, and recovers his patrimony* — Anecdotes of 
Narayndfts —Aids the Rana of Clieetore. — Gains a victory.— Espouses the niece 
of Rana Raemull. — His papsion for opium. — Death.— Rao Soorajmul. — Marries 
a princess of Cbeetore. — Fatal result. — AzAam^ or Spring-bunt. — As9assinatd<»tt 
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The various etymons of Marvdar. — AutKonties for its early Idsiory . — Yati 
genealogical rolL~The Rahtore racSi who inhabit descended from the 
Yavan kings of Parlipv/i\ — Second Roll. — JYayn Pal.— His date. — Con- 
gners Ganouj . — Utility of Rajpoot genealogies. — ^The Surya Prahas, or 
poetic chronicle of the bard Kurnidhctn. — The Raj Roopac Akheat^or 
chronicle of Ajit Sing's minority and reign. — The Beejy Vulas, — The 
Kheai, a biographical treatise. — Other sources. — The Yavanas and 
Aswas^ or Indo-Soythic tribes. — The thirteen Rahtore families^ bearing 
the epithet Gamdhuj.'-^aja Jeichimd, Icing of Ganouj. — The ecctenl and 
splendour of that state before the Mahometan conquest of India. — His 
immense array. — Title of Mandalica. — Divine honours paid to him . — * 
Rite of Soenair undertaken by Jeiohund. — Its failure and consequences . — 
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India.— Overcomes the Chohan king of Delhi. — Attacks Ganouj. — Des- 
truction of that monarchy after seven centuries' duration,— Death of Jci- 
^ chund.—Date of this event. 

M ARWAB is a corruption of Maroo-war^ classically MaroosthdU or 
Maroosthan, ‘the region of death.' It is also called Maroo-desa, 
whence the unintelligible Mardes of the early Mahomedan writers* The 
bards frequently style it Mordhur, which is sj nonymous with Maroo-desa, or^ 
when it suits their rhyme, simply Maroo. Though now restricted to the 
country subject to the Rahtore race, its ancient and appropriate application 
comprehended the entire ‘desorts, from th® Sutlej to the ocean* 

A concise genealogical sketch of the Rahtore rulers of Marwar has already 
been riven we shall therefore briefly pass over those times ‘when a gei.e i- 
logical tree would strike root in any soil; when the ambition of the Rahtores/ 
whose branches*" {sacJwe) spread rapidly over Hhe region of death f was easily 
gratified with a solar pedigree. As it is desirable, however, to r cor<j';their 
own opinions regarding their origin, we shall make extracts from the chroni- 
cles (hereafter enumerated), instead of fusing the whole into one masls, as in 
the Annals of Merar* The reader will occasionally be presented with sim- 
ple translations of whatever is most interesting in the Rahtore records. 


Yol, 1. p, S3. 
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ahnals of marwab* 


Let us begin with a statement of the author’s authorities ; first, B 
genealogical roll of the Rahtores, furnished by a Yati, or Jain priest, from 
the temple of Nadolaye.* This roll is about fifty feet in length, commencing 
as usual, with a theogony, followed by the production of the ‘ first Rahtore 
from the spine {mlit) of Indra,’ the nominal father being ‘’Yavanaswa, prince 
of Parlipur.’’ Of the topography of Parlipur, the Rahtores have no other 
notion than that it was in the north ; but in the declared race of their pro- 
genitor, a Yavan prince, of the Aswa or Asi tribe, f we have a proof of the 
Scythic origin of this Rajpoot family. 

The chronicle proceeds wifti the foundation of Kanya-cubja,]: or Canouj, 
and the origin of Oama-dhwaja.§ (vulgo Camdhuj), the titular appellation of 
its princes, and concludes with the thirteen great sacha, or ramifioaiions of 
the Rahtores, and their Qotra-acJiarycf^ or genealogical creed.|| 

Another roll, of considerable antiquity, commences in the fabulous age, 
'with a long string of names, without facts ; its sole value consists in the es- 
teem in which the tribe holds it. We may omit all that precedes Nayn Pal, 
who, in the year S. 526 (A. B. 47011), conquered Canouj, slaying its monarch 
Ajipal ; from which period the race was termed Canoujea Rahtore. The 
genealogy proceeds to Jeychund, the last monarch of Canouj ; relates the 
emigration of his nephew Seoji, or Sevaji, and his establishment in the desert 
{Maroowar)t with a handful of his brethren (a wreck of the mighty kingdom 
of Canouj) : and terminates with the death of Raja Jeswunt Sing, in S, 1735 
(A. D. 16/9), describing every branch and scion, until we see them spreading 
over Maroo. 

Genealogy ceases to be an uninteresting pursuit, when it 'enables us to 
mark the progress of animal vegetation, from the germ to the complete 
development of the tree, until the land is overshadowed with its branches ; 
and bare as is the chronicle to the moralist or historian, it exhibits to the 
observer of the powers of the animal economy, data, which the annals of no 
other people on earth can furnish. In A. D. 1193, we sec the throfre of 
Jeychund overturned ; his nephew, with a handful of retainers, taking ser- 
tyice, with a petty chieftain in the Indian desert. In less than four centu-.. 
ries, we find the descendants of these exiles of the Ganges occupying nearly 
the whole of the desert ; having founded three capitals, studded the land with 
the castles of its feudality^ and bringing into the field fifty thousand men, eh 
hap ca beta, ‘the sons of one fiither,’ to combat the emperor of Delhi. What 
a contrast does their unnoticed growth present to that of the Islamite con- 
querors of Canouj, of whom five dynasties passed away in ignorance of tha 
renovated existence of the Rahtore, until the^mbition of Shere Shah brought 
him into contact with the descendants of Seoji, whose valour caused him to 
exclaim ‘^he had nearly lost the crown of India for a handful of barley/^ 
in allusion to the poverty of the land ! 


* An ancient town in IMarwar, 

+ One of the four tribes which overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria, The anciei&i 
Hindu cosmographers claim the Aswa as a grand branch of their early family, and doubtless 
the ludo- Scythic people, from the Oxua to the Ganges, were one race. 

% From Cuhjcff (spine ) of the virgia ( Kmya ). § * the banner oE Cupid.* 

Goiama, MardwaTidai/ii S(teha, So6kracka,ryat Guru, Ga/f’^ra/pti Agm, Fcmkhdni Devi, 

T It is a singular fact, that there is no ayailable date beyond the fourth century for anyr 
of the gre^ Rajpoot famiHes, all of whom are brought from the north. This was the period 
of one of the grand irruptions of the Getic races from Central Asia, who established kingdom 
the Indus, or Pah, the universal adjunct to every proper name, 
fee pastwal of theae iuvadera, 
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s? 

What a sonsatiou does it not excite, when we know that a sentiment of 
kindred pervades every individuals of this immence ajBSIiated body, who can 
point out, in the great tree, the branch of his origin, whilst not one is too' 
remote from the main stem to forget its pristine connection with it ! The 
moral sympathies created by such a system pass unheeded by the chronicler^ 
who must deem it futile to describe what all sensibly feel, and which renders 
his page, albeit little more than a string of names, one of paramount interest^ 
to the 'sons of Seoji/ 

The third authority is the Sbom; PraJeas (Sur^a Prahasd)^ composed by 
the bard Kurnidhan, during the reign and by eommapd of Raja Abhye Sing^ 
This poetic history, comprised in 7,500 stanzas, was copied from the original 
manuscript, and sent to me by Raja Maun, in the year 1820.^ As usual, the 
kavi (bard) commences with the origin of all things, tracing the RahtoreS' 
from the creation down to Soomitra; from whence is a blank until he recom- 
mences with the name of Camdhuj, winch appears to have been the title 
assumed by Nayn Pal, on his conquest of Canouj. Although Kurnidhan 
must have taken his facts from the royal records, they correspond very well 
with the roll from Nadolaye. The bard is, however in a great hurry to bring 
the founder of the Rahtores into Marwar, and slurs over the defeat and death 
of Jeichund. Nor does he dwell long on his descendants, though he enume- 
rates them all, and points out the leading events until he reaches the reign of 
JesWunt Sing, grandfather of Abhye Sing, who '^commanded the bard to 
write the Sooraj Prahas,^^ 

The next authority is'' the Paj Boopae AkJuat, or ^the royal relations,*^ 
This work commences with a short account of the Suryavansa) from their 
cradle at Ayodhya , then takes up Seoji’s naigration, and in the same strain 
as the preceding work, rapidly passes over all events until the death of Raja 
Jeswunt ; but it becomes a perfect chronicle of events during the minority of 
his successor Ajit, his eventful reign, and that of Abhye Sing, to the conclu- 
sion of the war against Sirbolund Khan, viceroy of Guzerat. Throwing aside 
the meagre historical introduction, it is professedly a chronicle of the events 
, from S. 1735 (A.D. 1679), to S. 1787 (A.D. 1734), the period to which the 
SoraJ Prahas is brought down, ' 

A portion of the IBeejy Vtilas^ a poem of 100,000 couplets, also fell infot* 
my hands ; it chiefly relates to the reign of the prince whose name it bears,- 
Bccjy Sing, the son of Bukht Sing. It details the civil wars waged by 
Becjy Sing and his cousin Ram Sing (son of Abhye Sing), and the conse- 
quent introduction of the Mahrattas into Marwar. 

From a biographical work yarned simply Kheat^ or ‘Story^ I obtained 
that portion which relates to tho lives of Raja Oodi Sing, the friend of Akbar ; 
his son Raja Guj, an^ grandson Jeswunt Sing. These sketches exhibit 
true colours the character of tho Rahtores. 

Besides these, I caused to be drawn up by an intelligent man, who h^ 
passed his life iti ojBSce at Jodhpoor, a memoir of transactions from the d^th of 
Ajit Sing, in A.D. 1629, down to the treaty with the English governthent in 
A,D. 1818. The ancestors of the narrator had filled offices of the 

state, and ho was a living chronicle both of tho past and presents. 

From these sources, from conversations with tho reigning sovereign, his 
' nobles, his ambassadors, and subjects, rnaterials . were epilated for this sketch 

* ThU maaopeript la depaeited, in tho library of Aeifttic Socioty. 
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of the Bahtores, — barren, indeed, of events at first, but redundant of them 
as we advance. 

A genealogical table of the Bahtores is added, shewing the grand offsets, 
whose descendants constitute the feudal /wage of the present day. A glance 
at this table will shew the claims of each house ; and in its present distracted 
condition, owing to civil broils, will^ enable the paramount power to mediate, 
when necessary, with impartiality, in the conflicting claims of the prince and 
his feudatories. 


We shall not attempt to solve the question, whether the Bahtores are, 
or are not, JRawud-'Vcoii^a^ ^Chfldren of the Sun’ ,* nor shall we dispute either 
the birth or etymon of the first Baht ore (from the raht or spine of Indrab or 
search in the north for the kingdom of the nominal father 5 but be content to 
conclude that this celestial interferedciee in the household concerns of the 
Parlipur prince was invented to cover some disgrace. The name of Yavana, 
with the adjunct Aswa or Asi^ clearly indicates the Indo-Scythio ‘barbarian’ 
from beyond the Indus. In the genealogy of the Lunar races descended of 
15udha Md Ella (Mercury and the Earth-^ee Table I., Vol, I,), the five, 
sons of Baj-aswa are made to people the countries on and beyond the 
Xniius ; and m the scanty records of Alexander’s invasion, mention is made 
ot m^iy races, as the Asasenm and Asacani, still dwelling in these regions, 
period was fruitful in change to the old established dynasties of the 
Hindu continent, when numerous races of barha'naiis, viz. Huns, Parthians, 
and wte^ had fixed colonies on her western and jaorthern frontiers.* 

,, D t Nyan Pal obtained *Oanouj, from which period 

0 Bahtores assumed the title of Oamdhuj, His son was Pudarut,*}* his 
Boonja, from whom sprung the thirteen great families, bearing the patrony- 
njio Camdhuj, viz.: > & r j 

-Pi Bhumbo ; his descendants styled Banesra Gamdlmj, 

2d. Bhanooda, who fought the Afghans at Kangra, and founded Abhi- 
pur ;^hence the Klhipura Camdhuj. 

A Virachandra, who married the daughter of Hamira Ohohan, of 

Anhuipur Patfcun ; he had fourteen sons, who emigrated to the Dekhan 5 his. 
descendants called Kv^ppolia Camdhuj. 

TTr. IJmrab^jy, who married the daughter of the Pramara princo of 

ra gurh on the Canges; — slew 16,000 Pramaras, and took possession of 
Horah, whence the Korali CamdJiuyX 

Binode ; his descendants Jirhhaira Camdhuj. 

Tcjmun Tadu conquered Orissa, and also Bogilana, from Baja 

j**’ Bengal from the Yadus ; hence Aihara Camdhuj. 

* *^^^deo • his elder brother offered him in appanage Benares, and 

he perferred' founding a city, which he oaUed 
Paruk-pur -§his descendants PaTuk Camdhuj. 

® pilgrimage to the shrine of Hinglaz 
,11 who, pleased with the severity of bis penan ce, caused a sword fo 

+ Cteje or Jit iascripfcions. Appendix No 1. Vol. i. Page 616, 

- error of one or other of the authorities, inW 

9 PatKUr, towards the Indus ? ^ 

)l on the coast of Kekran, 
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ascend from the fountain, with which he conquered the southern countries 
touching the oceans* his descendants Chandaila Camdhuj. 

^‘lOth. Mookta-Mun. who conquered possessions in the north from Bhan 
Tuar : his descendants Beera Gamdhuj, 

‘‘11th. Bhurut, at the age of sixty one, conquered Keneksir, under the 
northern hills, from Roodra-sen of the Birgoojur tribe ; his descendants 
styled Bhureau Camdhuj. 

‘‘12th. Allunkul founded Khyroda; fought the Asuras (Moslems) on the 
banks of the Attok; his descendants Khyrodea Camdhuj, 

“13th. Chand obtained Tai'apoor in the liorth. *116 married a daughter 
of the Chohan of Tahem^f a city well known to the world; with her he came 
to Benares. 

“And thus the race of Surya multiplied.’’ 

“Bhumbo,! or Dherma-Bhumbo, sovereign of Oanouj, had a son, Ajy- 
Chund.§ For twenty-one generations they bore the titles of jRao ; afterwards 
that of Majd, Oodichund, Nirpati, Kenoksen, Sehes-sal, Megsen, Birbhadra, 
Deosen, Bimulsen, Dansen, Mokund, Bhoodu,Rajsen, Tirpal, Sree-poonja, Beejy 
Chund,!! his son Jeiohund, who became the Naek of Oanouj, with the sur- 
name Dul Pangla.’’ 

Nothing is related of the actions of these princes, from the conquest of 
Oanouj by the Nayu Pal in A.D. 470, and the establishment of his thbteen 
grandsons in divers countries, until we reach J eichund, in whose person 
(A.D. 1193) terminated the Rahtore sovereignty on the Ganges ; and we have 
only twenty-one names to ^fill up the space of seven centuries, although. .the 
testimony on which it is given! asserts there were twenty one princes bearing 
the title of Jiao prior to the assumption of that of Baja. But the important 
information is omitted as to who was the first to assume this title. There are 
nanids in the Tati^s roll that are not in the Sooraj Prakas, which we have 
followed; and one of these, “Rungut Dhwaj,” is said to have overcome Jesraj 
Tuar, king of Delhi, for whose period we have correct data: yet we cannot in- 
corporate the names in the Tati’s roll with that just given without vitiating 
- each; and as we have no facts, it is useless to perplex ourselves with a barren 
genealogy. But we can assert that it must have been a splendid dynasty, and 
that their Actions, from the conqueror Nayn Pal, to the List prince, jTeichund, 
were well deserving of commemoration. That they were commemorated in 
written records, there cannot he a doubt; for the trade of the bardic chroni- 
clers in India has flourished in all ages. 

Although we have abundant authority to assert the grandeur of the- king- 
dom of Ganouj**at the period of its extinction, both from the bard OhuntI and 
the ooncurreni testimony of Mahioraedan authors, yet are we astonished at the 
description of the capital, attested not only by the annals of the Rahtores, 
but by' those of their antagonists, the Ohohans. 

The circumvallatioa of Oanouj covered a space of more than tl^rty 

# If we can credit these legends, we see the Rahtore Rajpoots spreading Over iU India, 
I give these hare facts verbatim as some traces may yet remain of the races in those doUntrieSi 
f Acity often mentioned by Ferishta, in the early times of the Mahomedans. 

% Nayn Pal must have preceded !Dherma-Bhumho by live or six generations^ 

§ Called Abho-ohand, in the Soomj Vrakas, ^ 

II Also styled Beejy Pal j classically Vijy-pala^ * ITostorcr of Victory,’ 

! The Sooraj Prakas. 

** See inscriptions of Joiohund, Vij^achuad, anjj Korah, in the 0th and 14th vols. of the 
Asiatic Beiearches. 
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miles ; and its numerous forces obtained for its prince the epithet of 
PangW meaning that the mighty host (Dul) was lame or had a halt in its 
mo\^einents owing to its numbers, of which Ohund observes, that in the 
march "the van had reached their ground ere the rear had moved off.” The 
Sooraj Prakas gives the amount of this army, which in numbers might 
compete with the most potent which, in ancient or mordern times, was ever 
sent into the field. ‘‘Eighty thousand men in armour ; thirty thousand horse 
covered with paJchw, or quilted mail ; three hundred thousand or in- 
fantry ; and of bow- men and battle-axes two hundred thousand : besides a 
cloud of elephants bearing warriors.” 

This immense army was to oppose the Tavana beyond the Indus ; for,, 
as the chronicle says, ‘‘The king of Gor and Irak crossed the Attock. There 
"Jey Sing met the conflict, when the ^ilab changed its name to Soorkhah f 
‘There was the Ethiopia king, and the skilful Frank learned in 

^'all avtsX overcome by the lord of C-'mouj,” 

The chronicles of the Chobans, the sworn foe of the Eahtores, repeat the 

f peatness of the monarch of Oanouj, and give him the title of ^^Mjandalicay 
hey affirm that he overcame the king of the north, § making eight tributary 
kings prisoners ; that he twice defeated Sidraj, king of Anhulwarra, and ex- 
tended his dominions south of the Nerbudda, and that at length in the ful- 
ness of his prlde^ he had divine honours paid him in the rite Soenair. This 
distinction, which involves the most august ceremony, and is held as a virtual 
assumption of universal supremacy, had in all age^ been attended with disas- 
ter. In the rite of So^nair, every office, down to the scullion of the “Ruso- 

rah,” or banquet-hall, must be performed by royal personages ; nor had it 

been attempted by any of the dynasties which ruled India since the Pandu : 
not even Vicrama, though he introduced his own era, had the auda- 
city to attempt what the Rahtore determined to execute. All India 

was agitated by the accounts of the magnificence of the preparations, and 
circular invitations wore despatched to every prince, inviting him to 
assist at the pompous ceremony, which was to conclude with the nuptials 
of the raja’s only daughter, who, according to the customs of those days, • 
would select her future lord from the assembled chivalry of India. The 
Chohan bard described the revelry and magnificence of the scene ; the splen- 
dour of the Yug-sala^ or ‘hall of sacrifice,^ surpassing all powers of descrip- 
tion ; in which was assenqibled.all the princes of India, “save the lord of the 
“Chohana, and Samara of Me war,” who, scorning this assumption of supre- 
macy, Jeichund made their effigies in gold, assigning to them the most 
servile posts ; that of the king of the Chohans being Poleahy or ‘porter of the 
hall’ Prithwiraj, whose life was one succession of feats of arms and gallan- 
try, had a double motive for action — love and revenge. Ho determined to 
enjoy both, or perish in the attempt ; ‘‘to spoil the sacrifice and bear away 
the fair of Oanouj from its halls, though beset by all the heroes of Hind/» 
The details of this exploit form the most spirited of the sixfy-nine books of 
the bard. The Chohan executed his purpose, and, with the elite of the warl 

i The mi-aht or ‘blue wafcor,’ the Indus changed its name to the ‘Ked*&treani* (^ork-^ahh 
or 'ensan^inod.* 

t It is singular that Cbund likewise mentions tho Frank as being in tbo army of Shabu- 
clin,in the conquest of bis sovereign Pi ithiraj. If this be true, it must li ivo boon a dosulfcoiT 
or fugitive ban,d of crusaders. 

§ They thus stylo tho kings west of tho Indus. 


XHiStAXS OF MAitWAB, ^ 

riors of Delhi, bore off the princess in open day from Oanouj. A desperate 
running-fight of five days took place. To use the words of the bard, 
*'he preserved his prize ] he gained immortal renown, but he lost the sinews 
of Delhi,*' So did J eichund those of Oanouj ; and each, who had singly re- 
pelled all attacks of the kings, fell in turn a prey to the Ghori Siiltan, who 
skilfully availed himself of these international feuds, to make a permanent 
conquest of India. 

We may here briefly describe the state of Hindusthan at this epoch, 
and for centuries previous to the invasions of Mahmoud. 

T^ore were four ^eat kingdoms, viz. • • 

1st. Delhi, under the Tuars and Chohans ; 

2d. Oanouj, under the Rahtores; 

3d. Mewar, under the Ghelotes ; 

4th. Anhulwarr A, under the dbauras and Solankis, 

To one or other of these states, the numerous petty princes of India paid 
homage and^ feudal service. The boundary between Delhi and Oanouj was 
the Oali-nadi, or 'black stream the Oalindi of the Greek geographers. Delhi 
claimed supremacy over all the countries westward to the Indus, embracing 
the lands watered by its arms, from the foot of the Himalaya,— -the desert, — 
to the Aravali chain. The Ohohan king, successor to the Tuars, enumerated 
one hundred and eight great vassals, many of whom were subordinate princes 

The power of Oanouj extended north to the foot of the snowy mountains^ 
eastward to Oasi (Benares) j and across the Ohumbul to the lands of the Ohun- 
dail (nowBandelkhund)j^n the south its possession came in contact with 
Mewar. 

Mewar, or Medya-wdr^ the 'central region,’ was bounded to the north by 
the Aravali, to the south by the Pramafas of Dhar (dependent on Oanoujjl, 
and westward by Anhulwarra, which state was bounded by the ocean to the 
south, the Indus on the west, and the desert to the north. 

There are records of groat wars amongst all these princes. The Chohans 
and Ghelotes, whose dominions were contiguous, were generally allies, and 
.. the Rahtores and Tuars (predecessors of the Chohans) who were only divided 
by the Cali-nadi, often dyed it with their blood. Yet this warfare was never 
of an exterminating kind ,* a marriage quenched a feud, and they remaind 
friends until some new cause of strife arose. 

If, at the period preceding Mahmoud, the traveller had journeyed 
through the courts of Europe, and taken the line of route, in subsequent 
ages pursued by Timoor, by Byzantium, through Ghizni (adorned with the 
spoils of India), to Delhi, Oanouj, and Anhulwarra, how superior in all that 
constitutes civilization would the Rajpoot princes have appeared to him !— ‘in 
arts immeasurably sor.; in arms by no means inferior. At that epoch, in the 
west, as in the east, every state was governed on feudal principles. Happily 
for Europe, the ^democratical principle gained admittance, and imparted a 
new character to her institutions ; while the third estate of India, indeed of 
Asia, remained permanently excluded from all share in the government which 
was supported by its labour, every pursuit but that of arms being deemed ig- 
noble. To this cause, and the endless wars which feudality engenders, 
Rajpoot nationality fell a victim, when attacked by the means at command 
of the despotic kings of the north, 

Shabudin king of Ghor, taking advant^e of these dissensions, invaded 
ludiA He first encountered Frith wiraj, the Ohohan king of Delhi, the outwork 
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and bulwark of India, which fell. Shabudin then attacked Jeichund, who 
was weakened by the previous struggle. Canouj put forth all her strength, 
but in vain ; and her monarch was the last son of Yavana of Parlipoor/* 
who ruled on the banks of the Ganges, He met a death congenial to the 
Hindu, being drowned in the sacred stream in attempting to escape. 

This event happened in S. 124i9 ^A.D. 1193^, from which period the over- 
grown, gorgeous Canouj ceased to be a Hindu city, when the ^thirty-six races** 
of vassal princes, from the Himalaya to the Vindhya, who • served under the 
banners oV^Bardai retired to their patrimonial estates. But though 

the B^htore name ceased to exist on the shores of the Ganges, destiny decreed 
that a scion should be preserved, to produce in a less favoured land a long line 
of kings ; that in thirty-one generations, his descendant, Raja Maun, '‘jRuj, 
"Bajeswara,’^ 'the king, the lord of kings^’ should be as vain-glorious of the 
sceptre of Maroo, as either Jeichund when he commanded devine honours, 
or his still more remote ancestors Nayn Pal fourteen centuries before, when he 
erected his throne in Canouj. The Rahtore may well boast of his pedigree, 
when he can trace it through a period of 1360 years, in lineal descent from 
male to male; and contented with this, may leave to the mystic page of the 
bard, or the interpolated pages of the Puranas, the period preceding Nayn Pal. 


* Another title of the monarch of Canouj, " the bard of the host.” from which we are 

led to ttttderstand he was as well versed in the poetic art, as his fivalr the Chohan prince of 


CHAPTER ir. 


Emigvaiion of Seoji and Saitram^ grandsons of Jeiehund — TImr arrivaX 
in the Western Desert, — Sketch of the tribes inhabiting the desert to the 
Indus at that epoch — Seoji offers Ms services to the chief of Koloomud — 
They are accepted, — He attacks Lahha Phgolana, the famed freebooter of 
Phoolra, who is defeated, — Saitroin killed,^ — marries the SolankVs 
daughter, ^Proceeds by Anlmlwarra on his route to Dwmica, — Again 
encounters Lahha Phoolanay whom he slays in single combats — Massa-- 
ores the Dabeys of Mehwo^ and the Qohils of Kkerdhur, — ^eoji estMishes 
himself in the land of KherV — The Brahmin community of Palli invoke 
the aid of S>eoji against the mountainers^ — Offer him lands,, — Accepted'^ 
— Birth of a son, — Seoji massacres the Brahmins^ and tmirps their lands^ 
— Death of Qeoji, — Leaves three sons, — The elder ^ Asothma^ succeeds 
— The second Soning, obtains Edur, — Ajmal, the third, conquers Ohamun„ 
dala, origmates the Badhail tribe of that region, — Asothama leaves eight 
sons, heads of dans, — Doohxtr succeeds, — Attempts to recover Oanouj — ■ 
Failure, — Attempts Mundore, — Blain^ — Leaves seven sons^ — Baepal sue- 
ceedsr^Revenges his fathm^'s death, — His thirteen sons^ — 2 heir issue 
spread over Maroo, — ftao Kanhul succeeds, — Rao Jalhun, — Rao Chado^. 
— Rao Theedo, — Carry on wars with the Bhattis and other tribes, — Con- 
quest of Beeiimahl — Rao Siluk. — Rao Beerttmdeo, killed in the battle 
with the Johrs, — Clans, their issue, — Rao ChandSi, — Conquers Mundorc' 
from the Purihar, — Assaults and obtains Hag ore from the Imperialists , — 
Captures Hadolsj capital of Qodxoar, — Marries the Princes of Mnndore,---^ 
Fourteen sons and one daughter, who married Lakha Rana of Mewar,~ 
Result of this marriage. — Feud between Irinkowal, fourth son of Chonday 
and the Bhatti chieftain of Pooqul,^Ghonda slain at Hagore^-^-^Rao 
* Rinmull succeeds, — Resides at Gheetore, — Conquers Ajmere for the 
Rana^’^EqualUes the weights and measures of ^arwar, which h& divides 
into departments, — Rao Rinmull slain, — Leaves twentyffour sons^ whose 
issue constitute the present frerage of yiarwar,-- Table of clans. 

Ik S. 1268 (A,D, 1212), oightcon years sulweciuent to the overthrow of* 
Oanouj, Seoji and Saitram, grandsons of its last]monaroh, abandoned the land 
of their birth, and with two hundred refcaitkers, the wreck of their vassalage, 
journeyed westward to the desert, with the intent, according to some of the 
Chronicles, of making a pilgrimage to the shrine of Dwariea ; but according 
to others, and with more probability, to carve their fortunes in fresh fields, 
unscathed by the luxuries in which they had been tried, and proud in tiieir 
poverty and soM heritage, the glory of Oanouj, ^ 

" Let us rapidly sketch the geography of the tribes over whom it was , des- 
tined these emigrants of the Ganges should obtain the mastery, firom the 
Jumna to the Indus, and the Garah river to the Aravali hills. First, on the 
east, the Ouohwahas, under Milaisi, whose father, Rao Pujoon, was killed on 
the war of Canouj. Ajmeer, Sambhur, and the best lairds of the Ohohans, fell 
rapidly to the Islamite— though the strong- holds of the Aravali yet sheltered 
some, and Nadole continued fbr a century more to be governed by a descend 
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ant of Beesuldco- Mansi, Rana of the Eendoh tribe, a branch of the Puri- 
bars still held Mundore, and the various Bhomias around paid him a feudal 
subiection as the first chief of the desert. Northward, about Nagore, lived 
the* community of the Mohils ("a name now extinct), whose chief place was 
Aureent, on which depended 1,440 villages. The whole of the tracts now occu- 
pied by Bikaneer to Bhatnair were partitioned into petty republics of Getes 
or Jits, whose history will hereafter be related. Thence to the Garah river 
the Johyas, Dyas, Oath®, Langahas, and other tribes whose names are now 
obliterated, partly by the sword, partly by conversion to Islamism,^ The 
Bhattis had for centuries beeif esbablished within the bounds they still in- 
habit, and little expected that this handful of Rahtores was destined to con- 
tract them. The Soda princes adjoined the Bhattis south, and the Jharejas 
occupied the valley of the Indus and Outch, The Solankis intervened be- 
tween them and the Pramaras of Aboo and Ohandravati, which completed 
the chain by junction with Nadole. Various chieftains of the more ancient 
races, leading a lih of fearless independence, acknowledging an occasional 
submission to^ their more powerful neighbours, were scattered throughout 
this space ; such as the Dabeys of Eedur and Mehwo ; the Gohils of Khord- 
hur ; theiDeoras of Sanchore ; and Sonigurras of Jhalore ; the Mohils of 
Aure 3 nt ; the Sanklas of Sindli, &c ; all of whom have either had their birth- 
right seized by ‘'the Rahtore, or the few who have survived and yet retain 
them, are enrolled amongst their allodial vassals. 

The first exploit of Seoji was at Koloomud, (twenty miles west of the 
city of Bikaneer, not then in existence), the residence of a chieftain of the 
Solanki tribe- He received the royal emigrants with kindness, and the latter 
repaid it by the offer of their services to combat his enemy, the Jhareja 
chieftain of Phoolra, well known in all the annals of tho period, from the 
Sutlej to the ocean, as Lakha Phoolana, the most celebrated river of Maroo, 
whose castle of Phoolra stood amidst the almost inaccessible sand-hills of tho 


desert. By this timely succour, the Solanki gained a victory over Lakha, 
but with the loss of S«utram and several of his band. In gratitude for this 
service, the Solanki bestowed upon Seoji bis sister in marriage, with an* 
ample dower ; and he continued his route by Anhulwarra Patun, where ho 
was hospitably entertained by its prince, to tho shrine of Dwarica, It was 
the good fortune of Seoji again to encounter Lakha, whoso wandering habits 
had brought him on a foray into the territory of Anhulwarra. Besides the 
love of glory and the ambition of maintaining the reputation of his race, he 
had the stimulus of revenge, and that of a brother’s blood. He was success- 
ful, though he lost a nephew, slaying Lakha m single combat, which magnified 
his fame in all^ ihese regions, of which Phoolana was the scourge, 

Flushed with success, we hear nothing of the completion of Scoji’s pilgrim- 
age ; but obedient to tne axiom of the Rajpoot, "^get Jand/* we find him on 
the banks of the Looni exter3mnating,at a f>ast, tho Dabcy^ of Mehwo, ^ and 
soon after the Gohils ofKherdhur,t whose chief, Moheadus, fell by tho s wopr 


•r .vJmSS' e vSTi“i 

“.SSolS I il„ ,M,t ot th» (iobil, . 

aigratiRn ‘-Kho hui ” 11 ^ i ilioii' .klootivo aniuik, winch thoir 

aigrawga nom Anouilaui, but 111 absolute Jgnuiance whoro il is ! See Vol, I p. lOll 
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of the grandson of J'eichund, Here, in the^'land of Kher,” amidst sand- 
hills of the Looni, (the salt-river of the desert), from which the Gohilsi' 
e5:pelled, Seoji planted the standard of the Rahtores. 

At this period a community of Brahmins held the city amd extensive 
lands about Palli from \vhich they were termed Pallhoal ; and being greatly 
harassed by the incursions of the mountaineers, the Mairs and Meenas, they 
called in the aid of Seoji’s band, which readily undertook and executed the 
task of rescuing the Brahmins from their depredations. Aware that they 
would be renewed, they offered Seoji lands to settle amongst them, which 
were readily accepted ; and here he had a sou the^ Solankani, to whom he 
gave the name of Asothama. With her, it is recorded, the suggestion 
originated to make himself lord of Palli-, audit affords another example of the 
disregard of the early Rajpoots for ihe sacred order, that on the Holij or 
‘Saturnalia;’ he found an opportunity to ^^oltain land^ putting to death the 
heads of this community, and adding the district to his conquest, Seoji out- 
lived his treachery only ^twelve months, leaving his acquisitions as a nucleus 
for further additions to his children. He had three sons, Asothama, Soning, 
and Ajmal. 

One of the Chronicles asserts [that it Was Asothama, the successor of 
Seoji, who conquered ‘‘ the land of Kher’’ from the Gobils. By Jjhe same 
species of treachery by which his father attained Palli, he lent his aid to 
establish his brother Soning in Eedur. This small principality, on the 
frontiers of Guzerat, then ^ippertained, as did Mehwo to the Dabey race ; 
and it was during the maettum, or period of mourning for one of its princes, 
that the young Rahtore chose to obtain a new settlement. His descendants 
are distinguished as the Hatondia Rahtores. The third brother, Uja, carried 
liis forays as far as the extremity of the Saurashtra peninsula, where he 
decapitated Beekumsi, the Chawara chieftain of Okamundala,^ and establish- 
ed himself. From this act his branch became known as the “BadAaiZ and 
theiBadhails are still in considerable number in that furthest track of ancient 
Hinduism called the world’s End.” 

, Asothama died, leaving eight sons, who became the heads of clans. viz» 
Doohur, Jopsi, Khimpsao, Bhopsoo, Dhandul, Jaitmal, Bandur, and Oohur ; 
of which, four Doohui*, Dhandul, Jaiimal, and Oohur, are yet known. 

Doohur succeeded Asothama, He made an unsuccessful effort to recover 
Oanouj 5 and then attempted to wrest Mundore from the Purihars, but 
"watered their lands with his blood.” Ho left seven sons, viz, Raepal, 
Keerutpal, Behur, Peetul, J oogail, Daloo, and Begur. 

Raepal succeeded, and revenged the death of his father, slaying the 
Purihar of Mundore, of which he even obtained temporary possession. He 
had a progeny of thirteen sons, who rapidly spread their issue over* these 
regions. He was succeeded by his son Kanhul, whose successor was his son 
Jalhimjhewas succeeded by his son Ohado, whose successor was his. eon 
Theedo. All tlfese carried on a desperate warfare with, and made con- 
quests from, their neighbours Ohado and Theedo are mentioned as very 
troublesome neighbours in the annals of the Bhattis of Jessulmeer, who were 
compelled to carry the war against them into the "land of Kher. ’ Rao 
Theedo took the ^rich districts of Beenmahal from the Sonigarra, and made 


* Oa the western coast of the Saurashtra peninsula, 
t From IctMcb^ * to slay.» 
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other additions to his territory from the Deora and Bclochas, He was succeed- 
ed by Siluk or Silko. His issue, the Silhawuts, now Bhomias, are yot 
numerous both in Mehwo and Rardurro. Silko was succeeded by his son 
Beerumdeo, who attacked the Johyaa of the north, and feel in battle. His 
descendants, styled ‘Beerumote and Beejawut, from another son Beejo, are 
Numerous at Saitroo, Sewanoh, and Daichoo- Beerumdeo .was succeeded by 
his son Ohonda, an important name in the annals of the Rahtores, Hitherto 
they had attracted notice by their valour and their raids, whenever there 
was a prospect of success ^ but they had so multiplied in eleven generations, 
that they now essayed a higher flight. Collecting all the branches bearing 
the name of Rahtore, Ohonda assaulted Mnndore, slow the Purihar prince, 
and planted the banners of Canouj on the ancient capital of Maroo. 

So fluctuating are the fortunes of the daring Rajpoot, ever courting dis- 
tinction and coveting iJiom, ' land,’ tffat but a short time before his success, 
Ohonda had been expelled from all the lands acquired by his ancestors, and 
was indebted to the hospitality of a bard of the Oharun tribe, at Kaloo ; and 
■they yet circulate the cavity or quatrain, made by him when, in the days of 
liis greatness, he came and was refused admittance to “the lord of Mundore 
he took post under the balcony, and improvised a stanza, reminding him of 
the Oharun of Kaloo : “ Ohonda nuhyn awe chithy Katcliur Kaloo tinna ? 

Bhoop ihyo Ihy-hhith^ ‘M.vndawur ra malea " Does not Ohonda romomber 
“ the porridge of Kaloo, now that the lord of the land looks so terrific from 
“ his balcony of Mundawur Once established in Mundore, he ventured to 
assault the imperial garrison of Nagore. Here he was also successful. Thonco 
he carried his arms south, and placed his garrison in Nadole, the capital of 
the province of Godwar. He married a daughter of the Purihar prince,^ who 
had the satisfaction to see his grandson succeed to the throne of Mundore. 
Ohonda was blessed with a progeny of fourteen sons, growing up to manhood 
around him. Their names were Rinmull^'f Sutto Rindjiecr, Innhowal^i 
Poonja, Bheem, Kana, Ujo, Ramdeo, Beejo, Sehesmul, Bagh, Loon^o, 
Seoraj. 

Ohonda had also one daughter named Bansa^ married to Lakha Rana^ 
of Mewar, whose son was the celebrated Koombho, It was this marriage* 
which caused that interference in the affairs of Mewar, which had such fatal 
results to both states.§ 

The feud between his fquith son, Irinkowal, and tbe Bhatti princo of 
Poogul, being deemed singularly illustrative of the Rajpoot character, has 
been extracted from the annals of Jessulmeer, in another part of this work.|l 
The Rahtore chronicler does not enter intp details, but merely states the 
result, as ultimately involving the death of Ohonda— simply that “he was 
slain at Nagore with one thousand Rajpoots and it Js to the chronxclos of 
Jessulmeer we are indebted for our knowledge of the manner. Ohonda acced* 
ed in S, 1438 ("A. D. 1382), and was slain in S. 1465. 

Rinmull succeeded. His mother was of the Gohil tribe* In stature he 
was almost gigantic, and was the most athletic of all the athletes of bis 

^ Ho was of the JSendo branch of the Furihars, and Ms daughter is called the 

T The descendants of those whose names are in italics still exist. 

I This is the prince mentioned in the extraordinary feud related (vol. i p. 661) from the 
annals of JeaaMmeer, Incidentally, we have frequent synchronism in tho annals of these 
states, which, however sliglifc, are of high imort. 

§ See Voh I, p. 

II Page 494. 
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nation. With the dea£h of Ohonda, Nagore was again lost to the Rahtores. 
Rana Lakha presented Rinmiill with the township of Durlo and forty vil- 
lages upon his sister’s marriage, when he almost resided at Cheetore, and was 
considered hy the Rana as the first of his chiefe. With the forces of Mewah 
added to his own, under pretence of conveying a daughter to the viceroy of 
Ajmeer, he introduced his adherents into that renowned fortress, the ancient 
capital of the Chohans, putting the garrison to the sword, and thus restored 
it to Mewar. Khemsi Pancholi, the adviser of this measure, was rewarded 
with a grant of the township of Kaatoh, then lately captured ftom the Kaim- 
Khanis. Rinmull went on a pilgrimage to Gya, and paid the tax exacted for 
all the pilgrims then assembled. 

The bard seldom intrudes the relation of civil aflfairs into his page, and 
when he does, it is incidentally. It would be folly to suppose that the 
princes of Maroo had no legislative recorders ; but with these the pOet bad 
no bond of union. He, however, condescends to inform us of an important 
measure of Rao Rinmull, namely, that he equalized the weights and measures 
throughout his dominions, which he devided as at present. The last act of 
Rinmull, in treacherously attempting to usurp the throne of the infant Rana 
of Mewar, was deservedly punished, and he was slain by the faithful Ohonda, 
as related in the ' annals of that state.* * * § This feud originated the line of 
demarcation of the two states, and which remained unaltered until recent 
times, when Marwar at length touched the Aravali. Rao Rinmull left 
twenty-four sons, whose issue, and that of his eldest son, Joda,form the great 
vassalage of Marwar. Fo?*thia reason, however barren is a mere catalogue 
of names, it is of the utmost value to those who desire to see the growth of 
the Frerage of such a community .$ 


Namea, 

1. Joda (succeeded) 


2. Kandul. 


3. Champa' 


4, Akhiraj 

had seven sons 
1st. Koompo ••• 


Cla&a. 


Obieftaioahips or Niefa, 


... Joda. 

{ Kandulote, con* I ' 
quered lands }■ 

in i 


Ohampawut- 


>• Koompawut 


5. Mandlo..... a.. Mandlote. 


6. Patta-* 
?. Lakha 


Lakha wut 


Bikaneer. 

Ahwa, Kaatoh, Falrij Hurso- 
Jawula, Sutlansi 


{ Ahwa, Kaal 
la, Rohit, 
Singari. 


Asope, Kuntaleo, Chundawul 
Sirriari, Kharlo, Hursore, 
Bulloo, Bajoria, Soorpoora, 
Dewureo. 

Soroonda. 


{ 


* Pago 232. 

+ Pwgo 233. 

J It is only by tbe possession of snob Imowledge, that we can exercise with justice our 

right of universal arbitration. - , , 

§ Brave soldierp, but, safe in the deep sands, they refuse to serve except pn 
emergencies. 
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Bala ••••••-•»• 


9 

10' 

11' 

Jaitmul 

Jaitmulkoto ••• 

• • TTnvnnf.ri 

Roopa 

Roopawut 

12- 

Natho 

*... Nathawnt •“ * 

13- 

Doongra 

•••*• Doongerote*..-'* 

14* 


Sandawut 

15’ 

16, 

17 



Biroo * 

• ^ . "Rirofift * * • • 

Jngmal - 

^ Jugn^lote 

18. 

Hempoo 

Hampawut 

19. 


*.*. Saktawut **»... 

20 

Kerimchund 

**• 

21, 

Urival 

•,.* Urival ote, •<•••• 

22 

Ketsi 

.... Ketsiote 

23 

Sutrosl 

.... Sutrosalote 

24 

Tezma 

.... Tezmalote 


Dlioonara, 

Palasni. 

Loonawas. 

Ohooteela, 

Bikaneer, 


Estates not mentioned ; their 
descendants have become 
dependant on the greater 
clanships. 



CHAPTER III 


Accession of Rao Jocla, — Transfers the seat of government from Mundore to 
the new capital Jodhjpoor.-^The cause. — The Vana priest, or Diniids of 
India. — Their penances. — The fourteen sons of Joda. — N ew settleme^xts of 
Satulmeer^ Mairta, Bikaneer. — Joda dies, — Anecdotes regai^ding him. — Hk 
personal appearance, — Rapid increase of ike Rai^tore race. — Names of 
tribes displaced thereby^ — Accession of Rao Soojah. — First conflict of the 
Rahtores loith the Imperialists. — Rape of the Rahtore virgins at Peepar^ 
— Gallantry of SoojuJi. -“His death. — Issue. — Succeeded by his Grandson. 
Rao Oanga. — liis unde ^aga contests the throne., — Obtains the aid of the 
Lodi Pathani — Civil War, — Saga slain, — Babei^^s invasion of India . — 
Rana Sanga generalissimo of the Rajpoots , — Rrto Gang a sends his con — 
tingent under his grandson Raemul, — Slain at Biana. — Death of Ganga^ 
Accession of Rao TAaldeo, — Beco7?ies the first aynongst the princes of 
Rajpootayia, — Reconquers Nagore and Ajmeer froyn the Lodis, Jhalor^e 
and Seicanoh from the Sindhils. — Reduces the rebellious allodial vassals. 
Conquest from Jessuhneei\ — The Maldotes, — Takes Pohuim. — Disynantles 
Satuhneer. — Ilis numerous public works. — CaJitons beloyiging to M.arwar 
enumerated. — M^aldeo resumes several of the great estates . — Mafoa a scale 
of rank hereditary m ifie line of Joda, — Period favourable to 'i&.aldeos, 
consolidation of his power. — liis inhospitality to the Emperor 
Hemayoon. — Shore Shah invades Matoo meets him, — Danger 

of the Imperial army. — Saved by stratagem from destruction , — 
Rahtore army retreats. — Devotion of the two chief clans. — Their destruot^ 
tion, — Akber invades yiarxvar, — ^Tak^s yiahia and Nagore. — Confers 
them on Rae Sing of Dikayieer, — lAaldeo seiids his second son to Akber'^s 
court. — Refused to pay homage in person, — The emperor gives the firman 
of Jodhpoor to Rae Sing. — Rao M.aldeo besieged by Akb <??’, — Defends 
Sodhpoor, — Se^ids his son Oodi Smgto Akber, — Uis reception. — Receives 
the title of Raja. — Chundei^^eyi maintains Rahtore independence. — Retired 
to Sewanoh, — Besieged, and slain. — His sons. — ^ialdeo witnesses the 
jection of his kingdom. — His death. — His tioelve sons 

Job A was born at Dunlo, the appanage of his father in Mewar, in the 
month Bysak, S. 14S4, In 1511 he obtained Sojut, and in the month 
Jait, 1515 (A. D. 1459), laid tly) foundation of Jodhpoor, to which he trans- 
ferred the seat of Government from Mundore. With the superstitious Raj- 
poot, as with the ancient Roman, every event being decided by the omen or 
the augur, it would be contrary to rule if so important an occasion as the 
change of capital, and that of an infant state, were not marked by souie 
propitious prestige, that would justify the abandonment of a city won by 
word, and which had been for agos the capital of Maroo. The intervention, 

, in this instance, was of a simple nature ; neither the flight of bird;s^ the lion’s 
lair, or celestial ma>iifostation ; but the ordinance of an anchorite, whose 
abode, apart from mankind, was a cleft of the mountains of Bakurcheerea. 
But the behests of such ascestics are secondary only, to those of the divinity, 
whose organs they are doomed. Like the Druids of the Celts, the Vana-^ 
prast Jogi, from the glados of the forest (vam) onpecess in the rooks {gopha), 
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issue their oracles to those whom change or design may conduct to their soli- 
tary dwelling. It is not surprising that the mandates of such beings prove 
compulsory on the superstitious Sajpoot : we do not mean those squalid 
ascetics, who wander about India, and are objects disgusting to the eye ; 
but the genuine he who, as the term imports, mortifies the flesh, till 
the wants of humanity are restricted merely to what suffices to unite matter 
with spirit ; who has studied and comprehended the mystic works, and pored ' 
over the systems of philosophy, until the full influence of may a (illusion) has 
perhaps unsettled his understanding ; or whom the rules of his sect have 
condemned to penance^ and sSlitude ; a penance so severe, that we remain 
astonished at the perversity of reason which can submit to it ^ To those, 
the Druids of India, the prince and the chieftain would resort for instruc- 
tion. They requested neither lands Qor gold : to them "‘the boasted wealth 
of Bokhara’’ was as a particle of dust. Such was the ascestic who recom- 
mended Joda to erect his castle on 'the Hill of Strife’ {Jodagir), hitherto 
known as 'Bakurcheerea, or 'the bird’s nest,’ a projecting elevation of the 
same range on which Mundore was placed, and about four miles south of 
it. Doubtless its inaccessible position seconded the recommendation of the 
hermit, for its scarped summit renders it almost impregnable, while its 
superior elevation permits the sons of J oda to command, from the windows 
of their palace, a range of vision almost comprehending the limits of their 
sway. In clear weather, they can view the summits of their southern bar- 
rier, the gignatic Aravali ; but in every other <direction, it fades away in 
the boundless expanse of smdy plains. Neither the founder, nor his moni- 
tor, the ascetic, however, were engineers, and they laid the foundation of 
this strong-hold without considering what an indispensable adjunct to suc- 
cessful defence was good water ; but to prevent any slur on tho memory of 
Joda, they throw the blame of this defeat on the hermit. Joda’s enginoor, 
in tracing the line of circumvallation, found it necessary to include tho spot 
chosen as his hermitage, and his remonstrance for undisturbed possession was 
treated with neglect ; whether by the prince as well as the chief architect, 
the legend says not. The incensed Jogi pronounced an imprecation, that thcr 
new castle should possess only brackish water, and all the efforts made by 
succeeding princes to obtain a better quality, by blasting the rock, have 
failed. The memory of the J ogi is sanctified, though his anger compelled 
them to construct an apparatus, whereby water for the supply of tho garrison 
is elevated from a small lake at the foot of the rook, which, being entirely 
commanded from the walls, an assailant would find difficult to cut off, This 
was the third grand event in the fortunes the Rahtores, from the settle- 
ment of Seoji,* 

■ ■ " ■■■■ . 

* We hare seen one of these objects, self-condomned never to lie down during forty 
years, and there remained but throo to coniplebo the term. Ho had travelled much, 
intelligent and learned, but far from having contracted tho morosenoss oj tho rccluso, ttioro 
was a benignity of mien, and a suavity and simpheity of manner in him, quite enohaufcing, 
He talked of his penance with no vaiu-glory, and of its approaching term without arfy 
sensation. The resting position of this Druid (jroma-pras« ) was by ine*»na of a rope suspended 
from thvi bough of a ^ree, In the manner of a swing, having a cross-bar, on which lie rocUnorl. 
The first years of this penance, he says, were dreadfully painful j swollen limbs alfooto<l him 
to that degree, that he expected death ; but this impression had long since worn off’. “Fvon 
in this, is there much vanity/’ tmd it would be a nice point to determine wbothor tho homage 
of man or the approbation of the Divinity, most sustains tho energies under such ain>ulling 
discipline, 

Talli did not remain to Scry i’ a descendants, when they went westward and settled on 
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Sucb was the abundant progeny of these princes, that the limits of their 
conquests soon became too contracted. The issue of the three last princesf, 
viz- the fourteen sons of Ohonda, the twenty-four of Rinmull, and four- 
teen of Joda, had already apportioned amongst them the best lands of the 
country and it became necessary to conquer ‘Afresh fields in which to sow the 
Eahtore seed.’’ 


Names of Chiefs. 

1* SantuI, or 


Joda had fourteen sons, viz. 
Clans* Fiefs or Chiefbainships. 


Sa til Sat ulmeer . 




Kemarks. 

n 

Three coss from Pokurn^ 


2. Soojoh (Sooraj) Succeded Joda. 

3. Gomoh..* issue. 


4 . 


6 . 

7. 


Doodoh 


Birsing* 

Beeko.,.. 

Bharmul 


Mairtea Mairfca, 


Birsing^te Nolai 

.Beekaet* *•••*• • -Beekaneer.- • 
Bharmulote.....Bai Bhilara 


Doodoh took Sambhur 
from the Chohans. He 
had one son, Beevum, 
whose two sons, Jeimul 
and Jugmal, founded 
the clans Jeimulote 
, and Jugmalote. 

•In Malwa. 
'••Independent state. 


8. Seoraj *...*Seorajote..«.*.MDhoonara....,..* *»On the liooiii 

9. Kurmsi K.urmsote“*“»Kewnsir ' 


10. Raemul Raemulote** 


11 . 

^ 2 . 

13 . 


14. 


Samutsi ..Samutsoote Dawaroh 

Beeda Beedawut, Beedavati In Nagore distrioti 

Bunhur Clans and 

Neembo.. J Mentioned. 


no# 


The eldest son, SantuI, born of a female of Boondi, established himself 
in the north-west corner, on the lands of the Bhattis, and built a fort, which, 
he called Satulmeer, about five miles firom Pokurn. He was killed in action; 
by a Khan of the Sahraes (the Saracens of the Indian desert), whom he also* 
slew. His ashes wei;e burnt at Kusmoh, and an altar was raised over theih 
where seveh of his wives became suttees. 

The fourth son, Doodoh, established himself on the plains of Mairta^ aitd 
his clan, the Mairtea, is numerous, and has always sustained the reputAion 
cTf being the^‘ first swords’’ of Maroo. His daughter was the colebratea Meera* 


the Looui ; tho Seesodiaa took it with other lands from the Furihar of Mundore^ Xt was the 
feud already adverted to with Mewar which obtained for him the fertile districts of Palli and 
Spiut, by which his territories at length touched the Aravali, and the fears of the assassin of 
Bana Koombho made his parricidal son relinquish the proyinoes of Sambhur and Ajmoer, 
3ee Yol, I, p, 309, 
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district and strong-holds on the emperor^s frontier of Maroo, still held by tht 
officer of the preceding dynasty, were rapidly acquired by Maldeo, who plant- 
ed his garrisons in the very heart of Dhoondar, The death of Sanga Rana, 
and the misfortunes of the house of Mewar, cursed with a succession of 
minor princes, and at once beset by the Moguls from the north, and the kings 
of Guzzert, left Maldeo to the uncontrolled exercise of his power, which, 
like a true Rajpoot, he employed against friend and foe, and became beyond 
a doubt the first prince of Eajwarra, or in fact, as styled by the Mahomedan 
historian Ferishta, *‘tbe most notent prince in Hindusthan/’ 

The year of Malddo’s installation, he redeemed the two most importani 
possessions of his house, Nagore and Ajmeer. In 1596 he captured Jhalore, 
Sewanoh, and Bhadrajoon from the Sindhils; and two years later dispossessed 
the sons of Beeka of supreme power irWBikaneer, Mehwo,and the tracts on the 
Looni, the earliest possessions of his house, which had thrown off all depend- 
ance^ he once more subjugated, and compelled the ancient allodial tenantry 
to hold of him in chief, and serve with their quotas. He engaged in war 
with the Bhattis, and conquered, Beekumpur, where a branch of his family 
remaind, and are now incorporated with the Jecsulmeer state and under the 
name of Maldotes,^ have the civdituf being the naost daring robbers of the 
desert. He even established branches of his family in Mewar and Dhoodar, 
took, and fortified Ohatsoo, not twenty miles south of the capital of the Ouoh- 
wahas. He captured and restored Serohi from the Deoras from which house 
was his mother. But Maldeo not only acquired Jbut determined to retain his 
conquests, and erected numerous fortifications throughout the country. Ho 
enclosed the city of Jodpoor with a strong wall, besides orecting a palace, and 
adding other works to the fortress. The circumvallations of Mairtea and its 
fort which he called Malkote, cost him £24,000, He dismantled Satulmeer, 
and with the materials fortified Pokurn, which he took from the Bhattis trans- 
planting the entire population, which comprehended the richest merchants of 
Rajasthan, He erected forts at Bhadrajoon, on the hill of Bheemlode, near 
Sewanoh, ab Goondoche, at Reeah, Peepar, and Dhoonara. He made the 
Koondulkote at Sewanoii, and greatly added to that of Filodi, first made bj 
Hamira Nirawufc. He also erected that bastion in Gurh Bee till (tbe citadel 
of Ajmeer) called the Koto-boorj, and shewed hie skill in hydraulics by the 
construoion of a wheel to bring water into the fort. The chronicler adds 
that by the wealth of Sumbur,’’ meaning the resources of this salt lake, he 
was enabled to accomplish these works, and furnishes a list of the possession, 
of the Jodpoor at this period, which we cannot exclude: Sojut, Sambur, 
Mairtea, Khatah, Bednore, Ladnoo, Raeptisr, Bhadrajoon, Nagore, Sewanoh, 
Lohagurh, Jykulgurh, Bikaneer, Beenmahl, Pokurn ,Barmair Kusoli, Rewasso, 
Jajawur, Jhalore Baoli, Malar, Nadole, Filodi, Sanchore, Deedwana, Ohatsoo, 
Lowain, Malarna, Drorjih , Fattehpur,XJmursir, Khawur, Baniapur, Tonk, 
Thoda, Ajmeer, Jehajur and Pramar-ca-Oodipoor (in Sikhavati); in all 
thirty-eight districts several of which at Jhalore, Ajmeer Tonk, Thoda* 
and Bednore, comprehended each three hundred and sixty townships and 
there were none which did not number eighty. But of those enumerated 
iu Dhoondar, as Ohatsoo, Lowain, Tonk, Thoda, and J ehajpur in Mewar the 
possession was but transient; and although Bednore and its three hundred 
and sixty townships were peopled by Rahtores they were the descendants 


* Mr^ ElphuMtone apprehended an attack from the Maldotes on h way to Oahul^ 
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of the Mairteas under Jeimul, who became one of the great vassals of 
Mewar and would in its defence at all times draw their sworde against 
the land which gave them birth.* This branch of the house of J oda had for 
some time been too powerful for subjects, and Mairtea was resumed. To this 
act Mewar, was indebted for the services of this heroic chief. At the same 
time the growing power of others of the great vassalage of Marwar was 
checked by resumptions, when Jytarun from the Oodawuts, and sevearl other 
fiefs, were added to the fisc. The feudal allotments had never been regulated, 
but went on increasing with the energies of the state and the progeny of its 
princes, each having on his brith and appanage* assigned to him, until the 
whole land of Maroo was split into innumerable portions. Maldeo saw the 
necessity for checking this subdivision and he created a gradation of ranks, 
and established its perpetuity in certain branches of the sons of Binmul and 
Joda, which has never been altered. ^ 

Ten years of undisturbed possession were granted to Maldeo to perfect his 
designs, ere his cares were diverted from these to his own defencOt Baber, the 
founder of the Mogul dynasty was dead and his son and successor had been 
driven from his newly- conquered throne by his provincial lieutenant Shere 
Shah: so rapidly do revolutions crowd upon each other where the sword is tbe 
universal arbitrator. We have elsewhere related that the fugitive monarch 
sought the protection of Maldeo, and we stigmatized his conduct as unnations 
al; but we omitted to state that Maldeo, then heir-apparent, lost his , eldest, 
perhaps then only son Raemul in the battle of Biana,who led the aid of 
Marwar on that memorable day, and consequently the name of Ohagitai, 
whether in fortune or in flight, had no great claims to his regard. But little 
did Maldeo dream how closely the fortunes of his house would be linked 
with those of the fugitive Hemayoon, and that the infant Afcher, bom in this 
emergency, was destined to revenge this breach of hospitality. Still ^ less 
could the proud Rahtore, who traced his ancestry on the throne of Oanouj one 
thousand years before the birth of the ‘‘barbarian*’ of Ferghana,deem it with- 
in the range of probability, that he should receive honours at such hands, or 
^ that^the first title ofJRaja, Bajeswar, or ‘raja, lord of rajas/ would be o<mf6rred 
* on his own son by this infant, then rearing amidst the sand-hills B.t tbp 
mity, ofhis desert domi nionl It is curious to indulge in the speculative inquiry-ji 
whether, when the great Akber girded Oodi Sing with the sword of honour, 
and marked his forehead with the unguent of Raja-sbah, he brought to mind 
the conduct of Maldeo, which doomed his birth to take place in the dismal 
castle of Amerkote, instead of in the splendid balls of Delhi* 

Maldeo derived no advantage from his inhospitality; for whether the 
usurper deemed his exertions insufficient to secure the royal fugitive, or felt 
hia own power insecure with so potent a neighbour, he led an iwity 
of eighty thousand men into Marwar.* Maldeo allowed them to adv^9e, 
and formed an army of fifty thousand Rajpoots to oppose him. The ju4§K?a^^ 
and caution he* exercised were so great, that Shere Shah, well versed, ig^the 
•art of war, was obliged to fortify his camp at every stejp* Instep of an 
easy conquest, he soon repented of his rashness when the admirable disppsitions 
of the Raj[)oots made him dread an action, and from a positipaa -wence he 
fbund it impossible to retreat* For a month the armies lay itt! the sight of 

* Such is the Rsijpoot's notion of swamdherma, or “fideUty to htai Wbbse salt, they 
their immediate lord, ereir against their Idng* , . , 
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each other, every day the king's situation becoming more critical, and from 
which he saw not the slightest chance of extrication. In this exigence he 
had recourse to one of those stratagems which have often operated success- 
fully on the Rajpoot, by sf>wing distrust in his mind as to the fidelity of his 
vassals. He penned a letter^ as if in correspondence wiih them, which he 
contrived to have dropped, as by accident, by a messenger sent to negotiate. 
Perhaps the severity of the resumptions of estates seconded this scheme of 
Shere Shah ; for when the stipulated period for the attack had arrived, the 
raja* countermanded it. The Reasons for this conduct, when success was 
apparent, were soon propagated ; when one or two of the great leaders, in 
order to demonstrate their groundlessness, gave an instance of that devotion 
with which the annals of these states abound. At the head of twelve 
thousand, they attacked and forced the imperial entrenched camp, carrying 
destruction even to the quarters of thfe emperor; but multitudes prevailed, 
and the patriodc dans were almost annihilated. Maldeo, when too late, 
saw through the stratagem which had made him doubt the loyalty of his 
vassals. Superstition, and the reproaches of his chieftains for his unworthy 
suspicions, did the rest ; and this first levee en masse oi the descendants of 
Seoji, arrayed in defence of their national liberties, was defeated. With 
justice did the usurper pay homage to their gallantry, when he exclaimed, 
on his deliverance from this peril, *‘he had nearly lost the empire of 
Hindusthan for a handful of barley.’^* 

’ Maldeo was destined to ‘outlive the Shere-shahi dynasty, and to see the 
imperial crown of India once more encircle the brQwsofthe fugitive Hema- 
yoon.f It had been well for the Rahtores had his years been lengtuened ; 
for his mild disposition and natural indolence of character gave them 
somte chance that these qualities would bo their best advocate. But he did 
not Ibng' survive the restoration. Whether the mother of bis successor, 
prince Akber, not yet fifteen^ stimulated by the recollection of her misfortu- 
nes, nursed his young animosity against Maldeo for the miseries of Amerkote, 
or whether it was merely an act of cautionary policy to curb the Bajpoot 
power which was inconsistent with his own, in S. 1617 (A<T). 1561) he in- 
vaded Marwar, and laid siege to Malakote or Mairtea, which he took after 
an obstinate and sanguinary defence, part of the garrison cutting their way 
through his host, and making good their retreat to their prince. The import- 
ant castle of Nagoro was also captured ; and both these strong-holds and 
their lands were confetred by Akber on the younger branch of the family, 
Rae Sing, prince of Bikaneer, now established in independence of the parent 
state, J odpoor. ' 

In 1625 (A.D. 1569), Maldeo suocumbeS to necessity ; and in confor- 
mity with the times, sent his second son, Ohundersen, with gifts to Akber, 
then at Ajmeer, which had become an integral part of 1}he monarchy ; but 
A,kber was so dissatisfied with the disdainful bearing of the desert king, who, 
refused personally to pay his court, that he not only guaranteed the free 
posse.^sion ofBikaneer to Rae Sing, but presented him with the firmm for* 
J odpoor itself, with supremacy over his race. Ohundersen, appears tp havo 
pQ^^^d all the native pride of the Rahtoro, and to have been prepared to 

* In allasion to the poverty of the soil, as xiufitccclto produce i idler grains. 

+ The;re is a hiogra pineal accomit of this rnonarch, during Iuh cxilo in Persia, written by 
his abdat, or Jcup-hearei%’ in the library of Major \V. Yulo, of Edinburgh, and which, whon 
translated, will complete tlie senes of biography of the niembors of the hoiiHO of Tnnour, 
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contest his country's independence, in spite of Akber and the claims of his 
elder brother, OoJi Sing, who eventually was more supple in ingratiating 
himself into the monarch's favour. At the close of life, the old Rao had to 
stand a siege in his capital, and after a brave but fruitless resistance, was 
obliged to yield homage, and p.iy it in the person of his son Ood Sing, who, 
attending with a contingent, was enrolled amongst the commanders of ^oue 
thousand*/ and shortly after was invested with the title of Moota Raja^ or 
‘the fat Raja,’ by which epithet alone he is designated in the annals of that 
period. 

Ohundersen, with a considerable number of the brave vassals of Maroo, 
determined to cling to independence and the rude fe.re of the desert, rather 
than servilely follow m the train of the despot. When driven frem Jodpoor, 
they took post in Sewanoh, in the western extremity of the state, and there 
held out to the death. For seventeen years he maintained his title to the 
^adz,iind devided the allegiance of the Rahtores with his elder brother Oodi 
Sing (though supported by the king),and stood the storm in which he nobly 
fell, leaving three sons, Oogursen, Aiskurn, and Rie Sing, who fought a duel 
with Rao Soortan, of Sirohi, and was slain, with twenty-four of his chiefs,^ 
near the town of Duttani, 

Maldeo, though he submitted to acknowledge the supremacy of the -em- 
peror, was at least spared the degradation of seeing a daughter of his blood 
bestowed upon the opponent ofhia faith; he died soen after the .’tiilo was 
conferred on his son, whch scaled the dependence of Maroo. His latter days 
were a dismal contrast to tlmse which witnessed his conquests in almost every 
part of Rajpootana, but ho departed from this world in time to preserve 
own honour untarnished, with the character’ of the most valiaot a^d energetic 
Bojpoot of his time. Could he have added to his years and maintained their 
ancient vigour^ he might, by a junction with Pertap of Me war, who single- 
handed commenetd his career just as Maldeo^s closed, have maintained 
Rajpoot independence against the rising power of the Moguls.^* 

Maldeo, who died S. 1671 (A*D, 1615), had twelve sons : — 

1. Ram Sing, who was banished, and found refuge with, the Riana of 

Ifewar 3 he had seven sons, the i^h of whom, Kesoodas, fixed at Chddlj* 
Maheswur. • i ; 

2 . Raemul, who was killed in the battle of Biana. 

3. Oodi Sing, Raja of Marwar. 

4. Ohundersen, by a wife of the Jhala tribe ; had three sons, the eldest, 
Oogursen, got Binai j he had three sons, Kurrun, Kanji, Kahun, 

6 . Aiskurn ; descendants at J ooneah. 

6 * Gopal-das ; killed at Eedur. 

Pirtfai Raj ; descendants at Jhalore, 

8 * Ruttunsi ; descendants at Bhadrajoon. 

9. Bhairaj ; descendants at Ahari. 

10 . Bikramajeefr 

11 . Bhan 

12 . 

* It -was foiight with a certain number on oach sitle, RaUtoros against Dooras, a branch of 
the Choohanfi, the two brayosb of all the Rajpoot races. It reminds us of somo of tho duols 
related by Froissart, 1 3oo Anuals of JMLewa r, p, 2 70 
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CHAPTER IVo 

Altered ecndition of tJie priruies.— 'Installation of Raja Oodi Sing.-^^ot 
ackncnaledged t>y the most powerful elans until the death of Chun- 
dersen.— Historical retrospect —Tlhe three chief epochs of Uarwar 
history from the conquest of its dependence on the emmre , — Order of 
succession changech, with Zhmge of capital, in Meicar, Arnber, and Marwar, 
^Branches to which the succession is confined,— Dangers of mistaking these. 
—Examples.— Joda regulates the fiefc.—The eight great nohlei of TAarwas'. 
—Hhese regulations maintained ly Maldeo, who added to the secondary 
fiefs— firfs perpetuated in the ^der Branches,— The Brothers and sons of 
Joda.— Various descriptions of fief s.— Antiquity of Rajpoot feudal systm. 
AtSer maintains it.— Paternity of the Bojpoot sovereigns not a fktwn, 
as in Europe.— The lowest Rajpoot claims kindred with the sovereign.— 
The name Oodi Sing, fatal to Bajpootana.— Bestows his siste)' Jod 
Beta on AkBer.— Advantages to the Eahtores of this marriage.-- 
Numerous progeny of Oodi Sing.—Estallished the fiefs of Govingurhand 
Piaangurh. — Kishengurh and Rutlam . — RemarkaBle death of Bi<^a Oodi 
Sing.— Anecdotes. — Issue of Oodi Sing.— Table of descent . 

The death of Maldeo formed an important epoch in the annals of the 
Eahtores, XJp to this period, the whl had waited «pon the wish of the gallant 
descendants of Siva; hut now the vassals of Maroo acknowledge one mightier 
than they. The banner of the empire floated pre-eminent over ikdpawihrangaf 
the five-coloured flag, which had led the Eahtores from victory to victory, 
and waved firom the sandhUU of Amerkote to the salt-lake of Sambhur ; from 
the desert bordering the Garah to the peaks of the Aravali. Henceforwa^, 
the Eahtore princes had, by their actions or subservience, to ascend by 
degrees the steps to royal favour. They were required to maintain a contin- 
gent of their proud vassals, headed by the heir, to serve at the M ogul s 
pleasure. Their deeds own them, not ignobly, the grace of the imperial court; 
but had slavish submission been the sole path to elevation, the Eathore plinoes 
would never have attained a grade beyond the first muwswh,’ conferred on Oodi 
Sing. Yet though streams of wealth enriched the barren plains of Maroo; al- 
though a portion of the spoils of Golconda and Beejipur augmented its trea- 
sures, decorated its palaces, and embellished its edifices and mausoleums; _ al- 
though the desert kings took the ‘right hand’ of all the feudality of Hind, 
whether indigenous or foreign — a feudal assemblage o.f no less than sevonty- 
six petty kingdoms— yet the Eahtore felt the sense of ]iis now degraded con- 
dition, and it often burst forth even in the presence of the suzerain. 

Maldeo’s death occurred in S. 1626; but the chronicles do not admit 
of Oodi Sing’s elevation until the death of his brother Chundeisen from which 
period we may reckon that he was, though junior, the choice both of his 
father and the nobles, who did not approve of Oodi Sing’s submission to 
Akber. In fact, the Raja led the royal forces against the most powerful of 
his vassals and resumed almost all the possessions of the Mairteas, and weak- 
ened the others. 

Before we proceed to trace the course pursued by Oodi Sing, who was 
seated upon the cushion of Maldeo in S. 1640 (A. H. 1584), let us oast a 
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short retrospect over the aanala of Maroo, since the migration of this 
grandson of the potentate of Oanouj, which, compared;, with the ample page m 
western history, present little more than a chronicle of hard names, though 
not destitute of facts interesting to politicals science. 

In the table before the reader, aided by the explnation in the text, he 
will see the whole process of the conquest, peopling, and settlement 
of an extensive region, with its partition or allotments amongst an innumher- 
able frerageQjhyad)^ whose children continue to hold them as vassals of their 
king and brother, the descendant of their mutual ancestor Sivaji. 

We may divide the annals of Marwar, from the migration ot Sivaji from 
Oanouj to the accession of Oodi Sing, into three distinct epochs: 

1st. From the settlement of Seoji in the land oi Kher, in, A.D. 1212, to 
the conquest of Mundore by Ohonda in^A.D. 1381 ; ^ 

2d. From the conquest of Mundore to the founding of Jodpoor, in A.D. 
14 . 59 ; and 

3d. From th founding of Jodpoor to the accession of Oodi Sing, in A,D. 
1584, when the Rahtorcs acknowledged the supremacy of the empire. 

The two first epochs were occupied in the subjagatian o,f the western, 
portion of the desert from the ancient allodiality; nor was it until Chonda con- 
quered Mundore, on the decline of theChohana of the east, that the fertile lands 
on either side the Looni were formed into fiefs for the children of Rinmull and 
Joda. A change of capital with the Rajpoot is always productive of change 
in the internal organization^ of the state; and not unfrequently the race chan- 
ges its appellation with its capital The foundation of Jodpoor was a new 
ora, and henceforth the throne of Maroo could only be occupied by the tribe 
of Joda, and from branches not constituting the vassals of the^ crown, who 
were cut ofif from succession. This is a peculiar feature in Rajapoot policy, 
and is common to the whole race, as will bo hereafter more distinctly pointed 
out in the annals of Ajmeer. 

J oda, with the ambition of the founder of a state, gave a new form to 
the feudal institutions of his country. Necessity combined with pride, led 
Jbim to promulgate a statute of limitation of the sub-infeudations of Marpo, 
The immense progeny of his father Rinmull, twenty-four sons and his , ot 
fourteen, almost 3.1 of whom and numerous issue, rendered it requisite to fix 

the niunbor and extent of the fiefs; and amongst them, henceforward constitut- 
ing permnaiently the of Maroo, the lands were paititioned, Kandul 

having emigrated and established his own numerous issue, the Kandulotes, in 
Bikanoor. The two brothers next to Joda, mz. Ohampa, and Koompa, with 
his two sons, Doodo and Kurmsij'and his grandson, Oodoh, were declatod the 
heads of the foud.d association under their names, the Ohampawuts, Kampa- 
wuts Mairfceas (sons of Doodo) Kurmsotes, and Oodawuts, continue to be * 
pillars of Maroo, Eight great estates called the ag/ii tliacoorait^ or 'eight lord-^ 
ships’ of Marwar, each of the nominarunnual value of fifty thousand riipcea 
(£;5000) were settled on these persons, and their immense influence has oWait^d 
many others for younger branches of their clans. The title of the poblo 
of Maroo was given to Ohampa and his issue, \\ho have often made jts princes 
tremble on tlieir thrones. Besides these, interior appanages were settled on the 
junior branches, brothers, sons, and grandsons ot Joda, which were also^doem- 
ed hereditary and irrosiimablo; to use their own phrase, their latli,^ or‘ allot'^ 
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ment/ to which they coDsider their title as sacred as that of their priace It) 
his throne, of whom they say,^' When our services are acceptable, then is he 
our lord, when not we are again his brothers and kin, claimants, and laying 
claim to the land.*^' 

Eao Maldeo confirmed this division oi Jodn, though he increased the 
secondary fiefs and as the boundaries of Marwar were completed in his reign, 
it was essentially necessary to confirm the limitation. The feudal states of 
Marwar are, therefore perjgejajatedrTn the offspring of the princes from Joda, 
to Maldeo, and ^(iistiriOtion exists between them and those subaaquently 
conferredrtb®^rst, being obtained by conquest, are deemed irrevocable, and 
must hp'^p^petuaLed by adoption on the failure of lineal issue; whereas the 
othejraay, on lapses, be resumed and added to the fisc when it emanated, 
^JjCMe fiscal domain of the Rajpoot princes cannot, says their traditionary lore, 
/ be alienated for more than a life-interest ; but this wise rule though visible in 
anecdotes of past days, has been infringed with their general disorganization. 
These instances, it may be asserted, afford the distinctions of allodial 
and feudal lands. Of the numerous clans, the issue of Seoji to Joda, which 
are spread over the northern and western parts of the state, some, partly 
from the difficulty of their position, partly fi’om a feeling of respect to their 
remote ancestry, enjoy almost entire independence. Yet they recognize the 
prince of Maroo as their liege lord when his crown is endangered, and render 
homage on his accession or any great family event. These clans hold without 
grant or fine, and may properly be called the alUodial chieftains, Of this, 
number we may enumerate the lordships of Barmair, Kotorah, Seo, Phulsoond, 
&o. Others there are who, though less independent, may also be styled the 
allodiality of Marwar, who are to furnish their quotas when demanded, and 
perform personal homage on all great days of rejoicing; of these are Mehwo, 
Sindri &e. The’, ancient clans scattered over the land, or serving the more 
modern chieftains, are recognized by their patronymic distinctions, by those 
versed in the chronicles; though many hear the names of Doohurea, Mangulca, 
Oohur, and Bhandul, without knowing them to be Rahtore, The mystic page 
of the bard is always consulted previous to any marriage, in order to prevent^ 
a violation of the matrimonial canons of the Rajpoots, which are stricter than" 
the Mosaic, and this keeps up the knowledge of the various branches of thei 
own and other races, which would otherwise perish. 

Whatever term may be applied to these institutions of a marital race, and 
which for the sake of being more readily understood we have elsewhere recall- 
ed and shall continue to disignate, 'ieudal,’ we have not a shadow of doubt 
that they were common to the Rajpoot races^from the remotest ages, and that 
Seoji conveyed them from the seat of his ancestors, Canouj. A finer picture 
does not exist of the splendour of feudal array than the pamp of its last mon- 
arch, Jeichand, in the contest with the Chohan. The annals of each and 
every state bear evidence to a system strictly parallel to that of Europe; more 
especially Mewar, where, thirteen hundred years ago, we^ see the entire 
feudatories of the state throwing up their grants, giving their liege lord defv 
ance, and threatening him with their vengeance. Yet, having/eaten his salt’ 
they forebore to proceed to hostilities till a whole yeQ.r had elapsed, at the 
expiratian of which they deposed him.f Akber, who was partial to Hindu 

I ■■ — ■ " ' — , — ... ... — 

^ See the remonstrance oi tho vassal floscoiidants of those ohiofs, expelled thoir patrimony 
by their prince, to the English enemy, Vol, 1. p, 166, 

t See Yob 1, page 191. 
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iaslitutions borrowed much from them in all that concerned his own regu- 
lations. 

In contrasting^ these customs with analogous ones in the west^ the reader 
should never lose sight of one point which must influence the analogy, 
the patriarchal form which characterizes the feudal system in all countries 
and as amongst the Kajpoots, all their vassalage is of their own kin and 
blood (save a slight mixture of foreign nobles as a counterpoise), the paterniiyf 
of the sovereign is no fiction, as in Europe; so that from the son of Champa, 
who takes the right hand of his prince to the meanest vassal, who serves 
merely for his (rations), are linked by 4he ti^ of consanguinity, of 
which it is difficult to say whether it is most productive of evil or good, since 
it has afforded examples as brilliant and as dark as any in the history of man- 
kind. The devotion which made twelve thousand, out of the fifty thousand 
'‘sons of Joda/’ prove their fidelity to Maldeo, has often been emulated even 
to the present day. 

The chronicles, as before stated are at variance with regard to the acces- 
jfion of Odi Sing ; some date it from the death of Maldeo, in S. 1625 (A.D. 
1569); others from that of his elder brother Ohundersen, slain in the storm of 
Sewanoh. The name ofOodi appears one of evil portent in the annals of Rajas- 
than.f While '‘Oodi, the was inhaling the breeze of imperial power, 
which spread a haze of prosperity over Maroo, Pertap of Me war, the idol of 
Rajpoots, was enduring every hardship in the attempt to work out his country's 
independence, which had been sacrificed dy his father, Oodi Sing. In this ho 
failed, but he left a name h5.11owed in the hearts of his countrymen, and im- 
mortalized in the imperishable verse of the bard. 

On the union of the imperial house with that of J odpoor, by the marriager 
of Jod Bas to Akber, the emperor not only restored all the possessions he had 
wrested from Marwar, with the exception of Ajmeer, but several rich districts 
in MalVa, whose revenues doubled the resources of his own^ fiscal domain. 
With the aid of his imperial brother-in-law, he greatly diminished the power 
of the feudal aristocracy, and clipped the wing of almost all the^ greater 
vassals, while he made numerous sequestrations of the lands of the ancient allo- 
"diality and lesser vsssals ; so that it is stated, that either by new settlement 
or confiscation, he added fourteen hundred villages to the fisc. He resumed 
almost all the lands of the sons of Doodoh, who, from their abode, were 
termed IKmTtea ; took Jaitarun from the Oodawuts, and other towns of 
less note from the sons of Ohampa^and Koompo. 

Oodi Sing was not ungrateful for the favours heaped upon him by 
the emperor, for whom his Rahto/es performed many signal services : for the 
raja was latcrly too unwieldly for any steed to bear him to battle. The 
' king of the Desert’ j[tho familiar epithet applied to him by Akber) had a 
numerous progeny ; no less than thirty- four legitimate sons and daughters, 
who added new clans and new estates to the feudal association of Maroo : 
of these the most conspicuous are Govingurh and Pisangurh; while some 


* Literally, ’bollyful,’ 

t Instead of Ibeing, as it imports, the ^'ascending,’’ (I) it sho^ild for ever, in both the houses 
of Maroo and Mowar, signify ‘'sotting,” the pusillanimity of tLo one sunk Mewav, that of the 
other Marwar. 

(1) QoiL\ja, in Sans/crit, (Oodf\ in the dialoctj 'JiS taaiamCUint to Oriws, tho' poial of 
rising 'tho rising sixut* 
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obtained settlements beyond its limits which became independent and heap 
the name of the founders. Of these are Kisbengurh and Rutlani in Malwa, 
Oodi Sing died thiiteen years after his inauguration on the cushion of 
Joda, and thirty-three death of Maldeo. The manner of his death, 

as related in the biographical sketches termed ^Kheat,' affords such a sped' 
men of superstition and of Rajpoot manners that it Would be improper to 
omit it. The narrative is preceded by some reflections on the moral educa- 
tion of theRahtore princes, and the wise restraints imposed upon them under 
the vigilant control of chiefs of ajjproved worth and fidelity; so that, to use 
the words of the text, “^they often passed their twentieth year, ignorant of 
woman.'’ If the Tat rajV had ever known this moral restraint, in his riper 
yeais he forgot it; ; for although he had no less than twenty-seven queens, 
he cast the eye of desire on the virgin-daughter of a subject, and that 
subject a Brahmin. • * 

It was on the raja’s return from court to his native land, that h.e 
beheld the damsel, and he determined, notwithstanding the sacred character 
of her father and his own obligations as the dispenser of law and justice, to 
enjoy the object of his admiration. The Brahmin was an ^ or 

votary of Kya-Mata, whose shrine is at Bai-Bhilara, These sectarians of 
Alaroo, very different from the abstinent Brahmins of Bengal, eat flesh, drink 
wine, and share in all the common enjoyments of life with the martial spirits 
around them, Whether the scruples of the daughter were likely to be 
easily overcome by her royal tempter, or whether the raja threatened force, 
the ^Kheaf does not inform ns ; but as there wa^^no other! course by which 
the father could save her from pollution but by her death, he resolved to, 
make it one of vengeance and hoi ror. He dug a saciificial pit, and having 
slain his daughter, cut her into fragments, and mingling therewith pieces of 
fledi from his own person, made the *hovia* or burnt sacrifice to Aya Mata, 
and as the smoke and flames ascended, he pronounced an imprecation on the 
raja : Let peace be a stranger to himil and in three pahars,^ three days, 
and three years, let me have revenge 1” Then exclaiming, My future 
dwelling is the Dabi ‘Baor^ sprung into the flaming pit. The horrid tale 
was related to the raja, whose imagination was haunted by tho shade of the 
Brahmin ; and expired at tho assigned period, a prey to unceasing remorse. 

Sup’eraiitiou is sometimes made available for moral ends; and the shad^ 
of the Aya-pmti Brahmin of Bhilara has been evoked, in subsequent ages, 
to restrain and lead unto virtue libidinous princes, when all other control has 
been unavailing. The celebrated Jeswunt Sing, the great grandson of Oodi, 
had an a)nonr with the daughter of one of his civil officers and which he 
carried on at the Dabi Baon f But the avenging ghost of the Brahmin in- 
terposed between him and his wishes. A dreadful struggle ensued in which 
Jeswunt lost his senses and no effort could banish rhe impression from 
his mind, <The gho-t persecuted his fancy, and he was generally believed to, be 
possessed with a wicked spirit, which when exeicised, was made to say he 
would only depart on the self-sacrifice of a chief equal in dignify to Jeswunt.. 
NahurKhan, The tiger lord,’ chief of the Koompawnt clan, who led the van in 
all his battles, immediately offered his head in expiation for his prince; and 
ho had no sooner expressed this loyal determination that the holy men who 


^ A IS ti wurteh of Uic about three hours, 
t V resertotr ouo of t-ho Dabi tube 
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cxer cised the spirit, caused it to descend into a vessel of water, and having 
waved it thrice round his head, they presented it to Nahur Khan who drank 
it off, and Jeswunt’s senses were instantly restored. This miraculous trans- 
fer of the ghost is implicitly believed by every chief of Rajasthan, by whom 
Nahur was called ‘the faithful of the faithful.* Previous to dying, he called 
his son, and imposed on him and his descendants, by the solemnity of an 
oath the abjuration of the office of Piirdhan, or hereditary premier of Mar- 
war/whose dignity involved such a sacrifice, and from that day, the Cham- 
pawuts of Ahwa succeeded the Koompawuts of Asope, who renounced the 
first seat on the right for that on the left of their princes. 

We shall conclude the reign of Oodi Sing with the register of his issue 
from 'tho Book of Kings.’ It is by no means an unimportant document to 
such as arc interested in these singular communities, and essentially useful 
to those who are called upon to interfere* in their national concerns. Here we 
see the affinities of the branch {sacha) to the parent tree, which in one short 
century has shaded the wiiolo land; and to which the independents of Kishen- 
giirh, Eaopnaguih, and Uutlam, as vvell as the feudal (hiefe of Govingurh 
jKliyrwa, and Pisangurh, all issues from Oodi Sing, look for protection. 

' Issue of Raja Oodi Sing:— 

1. Soor Sing, succeeded. 

2. Akhiraj. , . , 

3. Bugwandas; had issue Bullo, Gopaldas, Govindas who founded 
Govingurh. 

4. Nururdaa / 

5. Sukut Sing Ihad no i>sue attaining eminence. , , 


6. Bhbput . J. * 

’ ‘7. Dilput* had four sons ; 1, Muhesdas^ whose son, Rutiia, founded Rut- 
lam 2. Jodwunt Sing; 3. PertapSxng; 4. Kunirain. 

8. Jaet had four sons; 1. Hur Sing; 2. Umra; 3. Kunniram ; 4. Praim- 
raj, whoso descendants held lands in the tract called Bullati and Khyrwa. 

9. Kishen, in S. 1669 (A.D. 1913), founded Kishengurh; he^had three* 
eons, Sehesmul, Jugmul, Bharmul, ^ho had Hari Sing, who had Roop Sing, 
who founded Roopnagnrh. 

10. Jeswunt, his son Maun founded Manpura, his issue called Man- 
roopa J ada, 

11. Kesoo founded Pisangvirh. 

12. Ramdas, , 

, 1$, . Poorunmul, ^ , 


I4. ^^adoodaa, ' . 

• t 

. 15. Mohundas, . 


f No mention !if them. 



16. Kecrut Sing.i 1 ^ ^ , , * / ' , 

iy " J 

And seventeen daughters not registered blithe chronicle# 

arc xiiclopondeub, and ali undor Dho sepaiato pvotcotxon of 

British Ooveriatttont, 



CHAPTER V. 


Accession of Raja Soar, — His military talents obtain him honows, — Reduces 
Rao SooKan of BiroliL — Commands against the Icing of Quzerat . — 
Battle of Dhundoca gained by the Raja. — 'Wealth and honours acquired. 
— Gifts to the lards. — Qpmmanded against Umra Balecha. — Battle of 
the Rewa. — Slays the Ghohan. — Fresh honows. — Raja Soor and his son 
Quj Sing attend the court of Jehangir. — The heir of Marwar invested 
with the sword ly the Emperor's own hands. — Escalade of Jhalore . — 
Raja Guj attends Prince Khoorm against the Rana\of Mewar, — Death of 
Raja Soor. — Maledictory pillar erected on the Pferhudda.—The Rahtoro 
chiefs' dissatisfaction at their long detention from their native land . — 
Raja Soor embellishes Jodpoor. — His issue^ — Accession of Raja Quj . — 
Invested loith the Rajaship ofBoorhanpur.^Made Viceroy of the Dekhan. 
— The comp liment paid to Ms contingent^ — His various actions.^ 
Receives the title 0 / Dulthumna, or "harrier of the host '--Causes of 
Rajpoot influence on the imperial succession. — The Sultan Purvez and 
Khoorm^ sons of Rajpoot Princesses. — Intrigues of the Queens to secure 
the succession to their immediate offspring. — Prince Khoorm plots against 
Ms brother. — Endeavours to gain Raja Quj^ but fails. — The Prince causes 
the chief adviser of Raja Guj to assassinated^. —Raja Quj quits the ro^ 
yal army. — Prince Khoorm assassinates his' brother Purvez. — Proceeds to 
depose his father' Jhangir, who appeals to the fidelity of %he Rajpoot Princes. 
They rally round the throne^ and encounter the rebel army near Benares.— 

, The Emperor slights the Rahtore Prince^ which proves nearly fatal to his 
cause. — The rebels defeated. — Flight of Prince Khoorm^ — Raja Guj slain 
on the Guzerat frontier. — His second son. Raja Jeswunt. succeeds . — 
Reasons for occadonal departure from the rules of primogeniture amongst 
the Rajpoots.— Umra, the elder, excluded the succession. — Sentence of 
banishment pronounced against him. — Ceremony of des-vatu, or ‘ ewilef 
descinbed.— Umra repairs to the Mogul court, — Honours conferred upon 
him. — Bis tragical death. 

Soor Sing succeeded in S. 1651 (A,D. 1596), He was serving with 
the Imperial forces at Lahore, where ho had commanded since S. 1648, 
when intelligence reached him of his father’s death. His ei^iploits and 
services were of the most biilliant nature, and had obtained for him, even 
during his father’s life, the title ‘ Sowae Raja,^ and a high grade amongst 
the dignitaries of the empire. He was commanded b 3 ^ Akber to reduce tho 
arrogant prince of Sirohi, who, trusting to the natural strength of his moun- 
tainous country, is still refused to acknowledge a liege lord. This service well 
accorded with his private views, for he had a feud(i(7«r)with RaoSoortan, which, 
according to the chronicle, he completely revenged. “He avenged his feud 
with Soortan and plundered Sirohi, The Rao had not a pallet left to sleep 
upon, but was obliged to make a bed for hia wives upon 4»he earth.” This ap- 
pears to have humMed the Deora, who, in his pride, shot his arrows at the 
sun for daring to shine upon him.’* Soortan accepted the Imperial firman in 
token of subiuissioh, and agreed to serve with a contingent of his hardy 
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clatismen in the war then entrusted to Raja Soor against the king of Guz- 
erat, whose success we shall relate in the simple language of the chronicle : — 
“The Raja took the pan against the king Mozuflfur, with the title of viceroy 
of Guzerat* The armies met a Dhundoca, where a terrible conflict enused. 
The Rahtores lost many valiant men, but the Shah was defeated, and lost 
all the insignia of his greatness. He sent the spoil of seventeen thousand 
towns to the king, but kept a crore of dribs for himself, which he sent to 
Jodpoor, and therewith he enlarged the town and fort. For this service 
Akber increased his and sent him a sword, with a khelat, and a 

grant of fresh lands.” ^ • • 

Raja Soor, it appears in the sequel, provided liberally for the bards; for 
no less than ‘ six lords of verse,’ whose names are given, had in gift £10,000 
each of the spoils of Guzerat, as incentives to song.” 

On the conquest of Guzerat, Raja Soor was ordered to the Dekhan. 
** He obeyed, and with thirteen thousand horse, ten large guns, and twenty 
elephants, he fought three grand battles. On the Rewa (Nerbudda^ he 
attacked Umra Balecha,* who had five thousand horse, whom he slew, and 
reduced all his country. For this service the king sent him a nolv^t (kettle- 
drum), and conferred on him Dhar and its domain.” 

On Akber’s death and the accession of J ehangir, Soor Sing attended 
at court with his son and, heir, Guj Sing, whom the king with his own 
hands invested with the sword, for his bravery in the escalade of Jhalore, 
which had been conquered Ijy the monarch of Guzerat and added to his 
domain. The poet thus relates the event: “Gujf was commanded against 
Behari Pathan; his war -trump sounded; Arabudha heard and trembled. 
What took A.lla -0 din years, Guj accomplished in three months; he esoaladed 
Jhalindrat sword in hand ; many a Rahtore of fame was killed, but he put 
to the sword seven thousand Pathans, whose spoils wore sent to the king ” 
Raja Soor, it would appear, after tho overthrow of the dynasty of Guz- 
erat, remained at the capital, while his son and heir, Guj Sing, attended 
the kings commands, and, soon after the taking of Jhalore, was ordered with 
the Marwar contingent against Rana tJmra of Mewar : it was at the very 
moment of its expiring liberties, § for the chronicle merely adds, Kurrun’ 
agreed to serve the king, and Gu| Sing returned to Tarragurb.H The king 
increased both his own munsul (dignity) and that of his father, Raja Soor” 
Thus the Rajpoot chronicler, solicitous only to record the fame of his own 
princes does not deem it necessary to concern himself with tho agents con- 
joinded with them, so that a stranger to the events of the period would 
imagine, from the high relief given to their actions, that the Rahtore princes 
commended in all the great events described ; for instance, that just mentioned^ 
involving the submission of the Rana, when Raja Guj was merely one' of thd' 
great leaders who aooompained the Mogul heir-apparent. Prince fehoerm, 
this memorable occasion. In the Diary of Jehaingir,the emperor, recordih^ 
this event, does ifot even mention the Rahtore prince, though he * does 
of Kotah and Duitea, as the instruments byl which Prince Khoorm espied 

' ' — 

* Baleoha is one of fcho Chohan tribes. , " ^ ' 

+ 'tAe elephant.^ , 

J Classical appellation of Jhalore. , ' i > . 

§ The chronicle says, “In S. 1669 (A.D. 1018), the king fonn^ an/apaj^ajpalnst the RanSi ; 
wluch accords exactly with the date in th© etnperor’.s own^Wthoirui 

II Ajmeer, of whioh th© oitade^ is styled . ' 
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Oil the negoolation from which we conclude that Raja Guj merely acted a' 
millitary part in the grand army which then invaded Me war. 

Eaja Soor died in, the Dekhan, in S. 1C76 (A. D. 1620). He 

added greatly to the lustre of the Eahtore name, was esteemed by the 

emperor* and, as tiie bard expresses it, *‘His spear was frightful to the 
Southern/’ Whether Raja Soor disapproved of the exterminating warfare 
carried pn in! these regions, or was exasperated at the unlimited Service 
he was doomed to, which detained him from his native land, he, in his 
last moments, commanded a pillar to be erected with a curse engraven 

thereon, imprecated « upon ‘any of his race who should once cross the 

Nerbudda. Fiom his boyhood he had been almost an alien to his native 
land : he had accompanied his father wherever he led the aid of Maroo, 
was serving at Lahore at the period of his accession, and died far from the 
monuments of his fathers, in the heart of the peninsula. Although the 
emperpr ‘was not ungrateful in his estimate of those services, — for Raja 
Soor held by patent no less than ‘"sixteen grand fiefs”t of the empire, and 
with the title of Sowae raised above all the princes, his associates at 
court, — ^it, was deemed no compensation for perpetual absence from tho 
hereditary domain, thus abandoned to the management of servants. The 
great vassals, his clansmen, participated in this dissatisfaction, sepatat<d 
from their wives, families, and estates ; for to them the pomp of Imperial 
greatness, or the sunshine of court-&vour, Was as nothing when weighed 
against the exercise of their influence within their own cherished parti- 
mony. The simple fare of the desert was dearer* to the Rahtore than all 
the luxuries of the Imperial banquet, which he turned fiom with disgust 
to the reooUection of ‘the green pulse of Mundawur,’ or his favourite rabri, 
or ‘maize porridge,’ the prime dish with the Rahtore. These minor as- 
Bociatioha conjoined with greater evils to increase the mal de of 

whose influence no human being is more susceptible than the brave Rajpoot. 

Raja Soor greatly added to the beauty of his capital, and left several 
works which bear his name ; amongst them, not the least useful in that 
arid region, is the lake called the Boor Sagur^ or ‘Warrior^s Sea,’ which 
irrigates the gardens on its margin. He left six sons and seven daughters, 
of whose issue we have no account, viz. Guj S ng, his successor ; Subhul 
Sing, Beerundeo, Bejoy Sing, Pertap Sing, and Jeswunt Sing, 

Raja Guj, who succeeded his father in A. D. 1620, was born at Lahore, 
and the teeka of investiture found him in the royal camp at Boorhanpur* 
The bearer of it was Darab Khan, the son of the khankhanan, or premier 
noble of the emperor’s court, who, as the •Imperial proxy, girt Raja Guj 
with the sword. Besides the "nine castle’ {Nokotee Marwar)^ his patri- 
mony, his patent contained a grant of ‘seven divisions’ of Guzerat^ of 
the district of Jhulaye in Dhooiidar ; and what was of more consequence 
to him, though of less intrinsic value, that of Musaoda ^in Ajmeer, the 
heir-loom of his house. Besides these marks of distinction, he received! 
the highest proof of confidence in| the elevated post ^ of viceroy of the 

■ * See Annals of Mewar, Vol, l,p, 291. 

Of these, nino were the subdivisions of bis native dominions, styled ‘‘Tbe “Nine Castle, 
of ^^voo for on becoming one of the great feudatories of tho empire, he m-ide a formal sur- 
rendfift-of -these, receiving them again by grant, renewed on eyory lapse, with all th^ coronio- 
nes of investiture and relief. Five were in Guzerat, one in Halwa, and one in fclio Dekhau* 
We see that thirteen thousand horse was the contingent oi Alar War for the lauds thus lay. 
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Dokhan ; and, as a special testimony of Imperial favour, the Rahtoro 
cavaliers composing his contingent^ were exempted from the that 

is, having their steeds branded with the Irnperial signet* His elder son, 
XJmra Sing, served with his father in all his various battles,^ to the success 
of which his conspicuous gallantry on every occasion contributed. In tho 
sieges and battles of ICirkir^arh, Golconda, Kelena, Pcrnala, Gujungurh 
Asair and Satarra, tho Rrs,ht.or.''‘ft had their full share of glory, which ob- 
tained for their leader liie title of Tyulthiinma, or ‘barrier of the host. 
"We have already^ remarked tho direct influence which the Rajpoot princes 
iaad in the succession to the Imperial dignity, consficjuont upon the intcr- 
marriago of their daughters with the crown, and the various interests 
arising therefrom. Sultan Purvez, the elder son and heir of Jehangir, 
was the issue of a princess of Marwar, while tho second son, Khoorm, as 
his name imports, ^as the son of a Ouc^waha“^ princess of Amber. Being 
tho offspring of polygamy* and variously educated, these princes were 
little disposed to consider convsanguinity as a bond of^ natural union ; and 
their respective mothers, with all the ambition of their^ race, though of 
nothing but obtaining the diadem for the head of their cmldrcn, 
either of these rival queens, tho royal children who were not her had 

no affinity with her or hers, and these feelings were imparted from the 
birth to their issue, and thus it too often happened that the heir ^f ‘^'ho 
throne was looked upon with an envious eye, as a bar to he removed at 
all hazards. This evil alpjost neutralized the great advantages derived 
from in tor- marriage with ^tho indigenous races of India ; hut it was one 
which would have ceased with polygamy. Khoorm felt his superiority ov^ 
his elder brother, Purvez* in all but tho accidental t xroumstanoe of birth* 
He was in every respect a hotter man, and a braver and more succossfui 
soldier; and, having his ambition thus early nuiUircd by the stimulants 
administered by Bfaocm of Mowar, and the intrepid Mohabet J he deter- 
mined to remove this barrier botwoon him and tho crown. His viots wore 
first developed whilst leading tho armies in tho Dckhan^ and he com-^ 
municated them to Raja Guj of Marwar, who held the post of honouif 
next tho prince, and solicited his aid to place hirn on the thronov Qrati-» 
tude for tho favours heaped upon him by tho king, as well as the natm^l 
bias to Purvez, made tho Raja turn a de«f oar to 

princo tried to gain his point through Govinda?, a Rajpoot of the Bhatti 
tribe, one of the foreign nobli'S of Maioo, and confidential advisor of his 
prince ; bufc, as the annals sav, ‘^Govindas reckoned no one nut his ma^or 
and the king/-^ Frustrated in thift, Khoorm saw no hopes m success but 
by disgusting tho Rahlorcs, and ho caused the faithful Govinuas to bo 
assassinated by Kisheo, Sing ;§ on which Raja (^ij, in disgust, ^threw up 
his post, and marched to his native land. From tho assassination of 
Pnrv(‘z, which soon followed, the doposal of his father appeared but *** 
and Khoorm had •collected means, which ho deemed adequate to tho design 


+ and ' IChoonn ato dytionimotls termS for tho race which mles Amhir,-^thc 

^orloim f f Ra]nfihhan. , , ^ * 

, t A Itaipofit ()l tte Knna’s houHo. converted to m Jadh. ^ > ; 4 

I This was tho founder of KiVh<‘nKarU ; for thi« xruqmtous sorVjoe ho 
pends nt Raja in the town which ho erected. Hie deeeendant is tow ,,an ally hy inoaty wwa 
Ihe British govermaont* ^ 
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when Jehangir appealed to the fidelity of the Rajpoots, to support hitxi 
against filial ingratitude and domestio treason; and, in their general obo- 
dience to the call, they afforded a distinguished proof of the operation of tho 
first principle, Gadi-ca-an^ allegiance to the throne, often obeyed without 
reference to the worth of its occupant. The princes of Marwar, Ambers, 
Kotah and Boondi put themselves at the head of their household retainer, 
on this occasion, which furnishes a confirmation of a remark already made, 
that the respective annals of the states of Rajasthan so rarely embrace tho 
contemporaneous events of the rest, as to lead to the conclusion, that by tho 
single force of each sfcaUe this rebellion was put down. This remark will be 
further exemplified from the annals of Boondi* 

Jehangir was so pleased with the zeal of the Rahtore prince, — alarmed 
he was at the advance of the rebels, -^that he not only took him by the hand, 
but what is most unusual, kissed it When the assembled princes came in 
sight of the rebels, near Benares, the emperor gave the herole, or vanguard, to 
the Cutchwaha prince, the Mirza Raja of Amber. Whether this was a point 
of policy, to, secure his acting against prince Khoorm, who was born of this 
race, or merely, as the Marwar annals state, because he brought the greater 
number into the field, is iminaterial; but it was very nearly fatal in its 
-consequences; for the proud Rahtore, indignant at the Insult offered to him 
in thus bestowing the post of honour, which was his right, upon the rival 
race of Amber, furled his banners, separated from the royal army, and 
-determined to be quiet spectator of the result. But for the impetuous Bheem 
of Mewar, the adviser of Khoorm, he might that day have been emperor of 
India. He sent a taunting message to Raja Guj, either to join their cause or 
draw their swords.*’ The Rahtores overlooked the neglect of the king in 
the sarcasm of one of their own tribe; and Bheem was slain, Govindas avenged, 
the rebellion quelled, and Khoorm put to flight, chiefly by the Rahtores and 
Haras. 

In S. 1694! (A.D. 1638), Raja Guj was slain in an expedition into 
Quzerat ; but whether in the fulfilment of the king’s commands, or in the 
'chastisement of firee-booters on his own southern frontier, the chronicles do 
not inform us. He left a distinguished name in the annals of his country 
and two valiant sons, Umra and Jeswunt, to maintain it; another son, Achil, 
'died in infancy. 

Tne second son, J eswunt, succeeded, and furnishes another of many in- 
Ranees in the annals ofRajpootana,of the rights of pri-mogeniture being sot asied. 
This proceeded from a variety of motives, sometime merely paternal affection, 
*somet:imes incapacity in the chi‘d ‘to head fifty thousand Rahtores,’ ana 
sometimes, as in the present instance, a dangerous turbulence and 
‘CTer-boiIing impetuosity in the individual, which dospised all restraints. 
Wnife there was an enemy against whom to exert it, Umra was e mspiouous 
tor his gallantrv. and in all his father’s wars in tho south, was ever foremost 
in the battle. His daring spirit collected around him those of his own 
alike 10 roindj as connected by blood, whoso actions, in periods of peaces wore 
*he subjects of eternal complaint to his father, who was ultimately oompolled 
to Exclude Umra from his inheritance, 

hi . S, 1690 (A.I>, five years before the 

aeatn ot Kaja Guj, m a convocation of all tho feudality of Maroo, sentence 
m exclusion from the succession was pronounced upon Umra, accompanied 
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hy the solemn and seldom practised rite of Des-vatoh or exile. Thia cere- 
mony, which is marked as a day of mourning in the calender, was attended 
with all the circumstances of funeral pomp. As soon as the Sentence was 
pronounced, that his birtL'^ight was forfeited and assigned to his junior 
brother, and that he ceased to be a subject of Maroo, the hkelat or banish- 
ment was brought forth, existing of sable vestments, in which he was clad ; 
a sable shield was hung upon his back, and a sword of the same hue girded 
round him ; a black horse was then led out, being mounted on which, ho was 
commanded, though not in anger, to depart whither he listed beyond the 
limits of Maroo. « ^ 

Umra went not alone ; numbers of each clan, who had always regarded 
him as their future lord, voluntarily partook of his exilOr He repaired to 
the imperial court ; and although the emperor approved and sanctioned his 
banishment, he employed him. His gallantry soon won him the title of Rao* 
and the munsub of a leader of three thousand, with the grant of Nagore as 
an independent domain, to be hold directly from the crown. But the same 
arrogant and uncontrollable spirit which lost him his birth-right, brought 
his days lo a tragical conclusion. He absented himself for a fort-night from 
court, hunting the boar or the tiger, his only recreation. The emperor ('Shah 
Jehan) reprimanded him for neglecting his duties, and threatened him with 
a fine. Umra proudly replied, that he had only gone to hunt, and as for a. 
fine, he observed, putting his hand upon his sword, that was his sole wealth. 

The little contrition which this reply evinced, determined the king to 
enforce the fine, and the •paymaster-general, Sallabut Khan,* was sent to 
Umra's quarters to demand its payment. It was refused, and the observa- 
tions made by the Syud not suiting the temper of TJmra, he unceremoniously 
desired him to depart. The emperor, thus insulted in the person of his officer, 
issued a man iato for Umra*s instant appearance. He obeyed ; and having 
reached the auryi’JchaSf or grand divan, behold the king, whoso eyes were 
red with anger,’’ with Sallabufc iu the act of addressing him. Inflamed 
with passion at the roco! lection of the injurious language he had just received 
perliaps at the king’s confirmatiou of his exclusion from Marwar, he unoere-* 
moniously passed the Omrahs of five and seven thousand, as if to address the 
king; when, with a dagger ooneoalod in his sleeve, ho stabbed Sallabut to 
the hcarl*, drawing liis sword, ho made a blow at the king, which descend- 
ing on the pillar, shivered the weapon in pieces. The king abandoned his 
throne and fled to the interior apartment. All was uproar and confusion. 
Umra oouiiii.^ed the work of death, indlllbrcnt upon whom his blows foil, and 
five Moghul chiefs of otnincncc had Mien, when his brotherdn law, Urjoou 
Gore, under pretenoo of cajoling him, inflicted a moral wound, though ho 
continued to ply his dagger untill ho expired. To avenge his death, his re* 
talners, headed by BuTlo Ohampawut and Bhao Khoompawufc put on their 
saffron garments, and a fresh carnage ensued within the loll kellah,^ ^ To two 
the wordt'^ of their native bard. * The pillars of Agra boar testimony to 

* Sallabub Khan Bukshoo, ho U oallod. Tho office of Btikshoo is not only on© of 
paymaator (a*^ it implios), hut of inspection and audit. Wo can readily imagine, such 

levies as he hail to mustor and pay, his pjst was more honourable than secure/ especially 
with such a band as was hoadod by Umra, ready t.o take ofTouoo if the Wind bttt displaced 
their moustaoho. Tho annals deoUvo that Umra had a foud (mer) with Sallabut ; doubtloss 
for no bettor reason than that ho fulfillod the trust roposod in him by the emperor. 

i The plaoo within tho oitadol built of rod Wt) freestone. 
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their deeds, nor shall they ever be obliterated from the record of time ; they 
made their obeisance to IJmra in the mansions of the sun.^^ The faithful 
band was cut to pieces ; and his viife, the princess of Boondi, came in person 
and carried away the dead body of XJmra, with which she committed herself 
to the flames. The Bokhara gate by which they gained admission, was built 
up, and henceforward known only as ‘^Umra Sing's gate and in proof of 
the strong impression made by this event,* it remained closed through cen- 
turies, until opened in 1809 by Capt. Geo. Steel, of the Bengal engineers.*}* 

* It may be aseful to Recor^i stToh facts, by the way of contrast with the state policy of 
the west, and for the sate of observing that which would actuate the present paramount 
power of India should any of its tributary princes defy them as TTmra did that of the univer- 
sal potentate of that country. Even these despots borrowed a lesson of mercy from the 
Er'ijpoot system, which does not deem tresou heriditary, nor attains a whole line for the fault 
of one unworthy link, Shah Jehan, instead of visiting the sins of the father on the son, 
installed him in his fief of Nagore. This sou was Rae Sing j and it devolved to his children 
and grand-children, (1) until Indur Sing, the fourth in descent, was expelled by the head of 
the Rahtores, who, in the weakness of that empire, re-annexed Nagoro to Jodpoor. But per- 
haps we have not hitherto dared to imitate the examples set us by the Moghul and evoa by 
the Mabratta j not having sufficient hold of the affections of the subjected to venture to bo 
merciful ,* and thence our vengeance, like the bolt of heaven, sears the very heart of our 
enemies. Witness the many chieftains ejected from their possessions; from the unhallowed 
league against the Rohillas, to that hst act of destruction at Bhurbpoor, where, as arbitrators 
we acted the part of the lion in the fable Our present attitude, however, is so command- 
ing, that we can afford to display the attribute of mercy j and should unfortunately, its action 
be required in Rjiypootana, let it be ample, for there its grateful influence is uudorstood, and 
it will return, bke the dews of heaven, upon ourselves. But if wo are only bo regulato our 
political action by the apprehension of danger, it must one'day recoil upon us in awful retri- 
bution, Our system is filled with evil to the governed, whefe a fit of bile in ephemei^al poli- 
tical agents, may engender a quarrel leading to the overthrow of a dominion otages. 

+ Since these remarks were written, Captain Steell related to the author a singular anec- 
dote connected with the above ciroumstanoe. Wlule the works of demolition was proceeding 
Capt, S. was urgently warned by the natives of the danger he incurred in the operation. 
frota. a denunciation on the closiug of the gate, that it should thence forward be guarded by 
a huge serpent—when sudenly, the destruction of the gate being nearly completed, a largo 
Cobra-di-oapella rushed between his legs, as if in fulfilment of the anathema. Capt, S. 
fortunately escaped without injury. 

(1) Namely, Hati Sing, his son Anop Sing* his son Indur Sing, his son Mokum Sing. This 
lineal descendant of Raja Guj, and the rightful hoir to the ‘cushion of Joda,* has dwindled 
into one of the petty thacoors, or lords of MarWar. The system is one of etjornal vioissitudoi 
amidst which the germ of reproduction never perishes. 
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Baja Jesiount mounts the fradi of Manvar, — Hi$ mother a princess of Ti/iewar^l 
— He is a patron of science, — His first service in Oondwana, — Prince 
Dam appointed regent of the empire ly his father^ Shah Jehan, — Ap-^ 
points Seswnnt viceroy in Malwa. — Rehellion of Arungz^e^ who aspires 
to the crown, — Jeswunt appointed generalis^mo of%he army sent to oppose 
Imn, — ’Buttle of Futtehahad^ a drawn hattle.—Jeswxint retreats^ — Beroisin 
of Rao Rutna of Rutlam,-^ Arimgzehe proceeds towards Agrar^Battle 
of J ajoio, — Rajpoots over-powered. — Bliah Jehan deposed, — Arung- 
zebe, now emperor, pardons Jeswunt^ and summons him to the pre- 
sence, — Ooynmandshim to join the army formed against ^lLuja,~Battle 
of Oudjwa, — Conduct of Seswunt^ — Betrays Arungzehe and plunders Ms 
camp, — Forms a junction with Bara,— This princess inactivity, — Arung- 
zehe invades Marwar.—Betaches Jestvuni from Dara,— Appointed vice- 
roy of Guzerai, — "Sent to serve in the 'Dehnan, — Enters into Sevajfs de- 
signs, — plans the death of S^haista Khan, the Hngs lieutenant, — Oltains 
his office, — Superseded by the prince of Arnber, -^Re-appointed to the 
army of the Bekhan, — Stimulates Prince M.oazzim to rebellion , — 
seded hy Belire Khan, * Jeswunt tries to cut him off, Removed from the 
Behhan to Ouzerat, — ^Outwitted by the king, — Ordered against the rebels 
lions Afghans of Gahul, — Jeswunt leaves his son, Prithwi in 

charge of Jodpoor, — Prithwi Sing commanded to court hy Arungzehe^ 
who gives him a poisoned robe,— His death — Character, — The tidings 
reach Jeswunt at Cahul, and cause his death,--- Character of Jeswunt— 
Anecdotes illustrative of Rahtore character, — Jfahur Khm, — His exploits 
with the tiger, and against Soortan of Barohi. 

Raja Jeswunt, who obtained, by the banishment of Umra* the 
< cushion’ of Marwar, was horn of a princess of Marwar; and although this 
oirourastanoe is not reported to have influenced the change of succession, it 
will be borne in mind that, throughout Rajpootana, its princes regarded a 
connection with the Rana's family as a primary honour* 

“ Joswiint (says tho Bardai) was unequalled amongst the princes of his 
time* Stupidity and ignorance were banished; and science flourished where 
he ruled: many were the books composed^ under his auspices^ 

The south continued to be th€ arena in which the material Rajpoot sought 
renown, and the emperor had only rightly to understand his character to turn 
the national emulation to account. Shah Johan, in the language of the 
chronicler, became a slave to the seraglio, and sent, his sons, as viceroys, 
to govern the grand divisions of the empire. The first service of JeswftJOt 
was ill the war*of Gondwana, when he led a body compossed of ** twenty- 
two different contingents” in the army under Arungzehe. In 'tl^s and 
various other services (^to enumerate which would be to go over the ground 
already passed),^ the Rahtores wers conspicuous. Jeswunt played a 


^ Tho uow translation of Forishta's History, by Lieut. .Col. Briggs, a work much wanted 
may be referred to by those who wiwh to see the opinion of the Hahomodau priucos of their 
flajpoot vassalage. 
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comparatively subordinate part, untill the illne^ of the emperor, in A. 'D', 
1658, when his elder son Dara was invested with the powers of regent. 
Prince Dara increased the munauh of Jeswunt to a leader of' five thousand’ 
and nominated him his viceroy in Malwa. 

In the struggle for empire amongst the sons of Shah Jehan, consequent 
uponthis illness, the importance of the Rajpoot princes and the fiidelity we have 
often had occaaon to depict, were exhi1>ited in the strongest light. While 
Raja Jey Sing was emmanded to oppose prince Shuja, who advanced from 
his vioeroyalty of Bengal, Jeswunt was entrusted with means to quash tho 
designs of Arungzebe, fhen commanding in the south, who had long cloaked, 
under the garb of hypocrisy and religion, views upon the empire. 

The Rahtore prince was declarad generalissimo of the army destined to 
oppose Arungzebe, and he marched from Agra at the head of the united 
contingents of Rajpootana, besides the imperial guards, a force which, to 
use the hyperbole of the bard, “ made Shesnag writhe in agony.” Jeswunt, 
marched towards the Nerbudda, and had encamped his army in a position 
fifteen miles) south of Oojein, when tidings reached him of his opponents 
approach. In that field which the emperor erected a town subsequently 
designated Futtehabad, or ‘ abode of victory,’ J eswunt awaited his foes. 
The battle which ensued, witnessed and so circumstantia ly related by 
Bernier, as has been already noticed in the work,* was lost by the temerity of 
the Rahtore commander-in-ohief, who might have crushed the rebellious hopes 
of Athngzabe, to whom he purposely^ gave time to effect a juuction with his 
brother Morad, from the vaiu-glorious desire “jio conquer two princes at 
once,” Dearly did he pay for his presumption; for he had given time to tho 
wily prince to sow intrigues in his camp, which wore disclosed as soon as tho 
battle joined, when the Moghul horse deserted and left him at tho head of his 
thirty thousand Rajpoots, deemed, however, by their loader and thomsolvos, 
Bufifijient against any odds. “Jeswunt, spear in hand, mounted his steed 
Ma6aoh, and charged the imperial brothers; ton thousand Moslems fell 
in the onset, which cost seventeen hundred Rahtorcs, besides Gcblots, 
Haras, t Gores, and some of every elan of Rajwarra. Arung and Morad only 
escaped because their days were not yet numbered. Maboob and his rider 
were covered with blood; Jesoh looked like a famished lion, and like one 
irelinquidied his prey.’’ The bard is fully confirmed in his relation of tho day, 
both by the Moghul historian and by Bernier, who says, that notwithstanding 
the immense superiority of the imperial princes, aided by a numerous artillery 
served by Frenchmen, n^ht alone put a stop to the contest of aoioneo, numbers, 
and artillery, against Rajpoot courage. Both armies remained on tlio field 
of battle, and though we have no notice of the anecdote related by first tran- 
slator of Ferishta, who makes Jeswunt “in bravado drive his car round the 
field,” it is certain that Arungzebe was too politic to rSnow the combat, or 
molest the retreat which took place next day towards his native dominions. 
Although, for the sake of alliteration, the bard especially .singles out tho 
Gehlotes and Gores, the tribes of Mewav and Soopur, all and ovory tribo was 
qigfiged, and if the Rajpoot ever dared to mourn tho fall of kindred in 
battlei, this day should have covered every house with tho emblems of grief; 

• ■ ToL 1. p. 487. ~~ ~ 

t, 86eKo1ia,li»nnal<i, which State, that tho prlaoe and five brothers all fell in this field 
OX cftm?hge, 
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for it is staled by the Moghul historian that fifteen thousand fell, chiefiy Raj- 
poots. This was one of the events glorious to the Rajpoot, shewing his de- 
votion to whom fidelity (stoamdlierma) had been pledged, — the aged and 
enfeebled emperor Shah Jehan, whose “salt they ate,” — against all the temp- 
tations offered by youthful ambition. It is forcibly contrasted with the con- 
duct of the immediate household troops of the emperor, who, even in the 
moment of battle, worshipped the rising sun, whilst the Rajpoot sealed his 
faith in his blood ; and none more liberally than the brave Haras of Kotah 
and Boondi. Tho annals of no nation on earth can furnish such an example, 
as an entire family, six royal brothers, stretched on th» field, and all but one 
in death.* 

Of all the deeds of heroism performed on this day, those of Eutna of 
Rutlam by universal consent, are pre-eminent, and “ are wreathed into ipi- 
raortal rhymo by tho bard ” Basa Bco Btitm.f He also was a Rahtore, 
the great grandson of Oodi Sing, the first Raja of Maroo ; and nobly did he 
show that the Rahtore blood had not d' generated on the fertile plana of 
Malwa. If aught were wanting to complete the fame of this memorable day, 
which gave empiro to the scourge of Rajpootana, it is found in the conduct 
of Jeswunt’s queen, who, as elsewhere related, j shut 'he gates of his capital 
on her fugitive lord, though ha "brought back his shield” and his honour. 

.^.rungsebo, on Joswunt'a retreat, entered the capital of Malwa in 
triumph, whence, with all the celerity requisite to success, he pursued hia 
march on tho capital. At tjre village of Jajow, thirty miles south of Agra> 
tho fidelity of tho Rajpoots again formed a barrier between the aged king 
and the treason of his son ; but it served no other purpose than to illustrate 
this fidelity. The Rajpoots were overpowered, Dara was driven from tho 
regency, and the aged emperor deposed. 

Arupgzebo, soon after usurping the throne, sent, through the prince of 
Amber, his assuianoes of pardon to Jeswunt, and a summons to the presence, 
preparatory to joining the army forming against his brother iShuja, advanc- 
ing to vindicate his claims to empire. The Rahtore, deeming it a glorious 
occasion for revenge, obeyed, and communicated to Shuja lus intentions# 
The hostile armies met at Kujwa, thirty miles north of Allahabad. On this, 
first onset, J eswunt, wheeling about with his Rahtore cavaliers, attacked the 
rear-ward of the army under prince Mohammed, which he cut to pieces, and 
plundering the imperial camp (left unprotected), he deliberately loaded hia 
camels with the most valuable effects, which ho despatched under part of 
the force, and leaving tho brothers to a contest, which he heartily wished 
might involve the destruction of <»oth, he followed the covtege to Agra. Such 
was tho panic on his appearance at that capital, joined to the rumours of 
Arungzebe’s defeat, vdiich ha 1 nearly happened, that the wavering garrison 
required only a summons uo have surrendered, when he might have relesifi^ 
Shah J ehah from confinement, and with this " tower of strength ” hsvo 
rallied an opposition fetal to tho prince. , , ' 

Thatthisplansuggesteditselfto Jeswunt’s sagacity we cannot doubt; 


* Soe Kotfth annals, which state that the princo and five brothers all fell Ih this field 
of carnage- 

+ Amongst the MSS. presented by tho Author to the Royal Asiatic Society, is this work, 
the Rosa Kew 

t See Voh 1, p# m. 
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but besides the manifest danger of looking of his army within the preoiiiet*! 
of a capital, if victory was given to Arungzebe, he had other reasons for 
Sot halting at Agra. All his designs were in concert with prince Dara, the 
rightful heir to the throne, whom he had instructed to hasten to the scone 
of action ; but while Jes.vunt remained hovering in the rear of Arunozebo, 
momentarily expecting the junction of the prince, the latter loitered on the 
southern frontier of Marwar, and thus lost, for ever, the orown within his 
grasp. Jeswunt continued his route to his native dominipns, and had at 
least the gratification of housing the spoils, even to the regal tents, in tho 
castle of Joda, Dara tardily formed a junction at Mairta ; but the critical 
moment was lost, and Ariingzebe, who had crushed Shuja’s force, rapidly 
advanced, now joined by many of the Rajpoot princes, to overwhelm this 
last remnant of opposition. The crafty Arungzebe, however, who always 
preferred stratagem to the_ precarious issue of arms, addressed a letter to 
Jeswunt^ not only assuring him of his entire forgiveness, but offering the 
viceroyalty of Guzerat, if he would withdraw his support from Dara,° and 
remain neuter in the contest. Jeswunt accepted the condition, and agreed 
to lead the Rajpoot contingents, under prince Moazzim in the war against 
Sevaji, bent on reviving the independence of Mahrashtra. From tho conduct 
again pursued by the Rahtore, we have a right to infer that ho only 
abandoned Dara because, though possessed of many qualities which endeared 
him to the Rajpooot, besides his title to the throne, he wanted these virtues 


neceBsary to ensure success against his energetic brother. Scarcely had 
Jeswunt reached the Dekhan when he opened a communication with Sevaji, 
planned the death of the king’s lieutenant, Shaista Khan on which ho hoped 
to have the guidance of the army, and the young viceroy. Arungzebo 
received authentic intelligence of this polt, and the share Jeswunt had in fit; 
but he temporized, and even sent letters of congratulation on his succoeding 
to the command-in-chief. But he soon superseded him by Raja Joy Sin" of 
Amber, who brought the war to a conclusion by the capture of Sevaji, "ihe 
honour attending this exploit was, however, soon exchanged for disgrace ; for 
when the Amber prince found that the tyrant had designs upon the life of 
his prisoner, for whose safety he had pledged himself, ho connived at his 
escape. Upon this, Jeswunt was once more declared tho emperor’s 
lieutenant, and soon inspired piince Moazzim with designs, which again 
compelled the king <o supersede him, and Delire Khan was declared general 
in chief. He reached Arnngabad, and the night of his arrival would havo 
been his last, hut he received intimation and rapidly retreated pursued by 
the prince and Jeswunt to the Herbudda. *,The emperor sSw the necessity of 
removing Jeswunt from this dangerous post, and he sent him the A>-mnn es 
viceroy of Guzerat, to which he commanded him to jepair without delay 
He obeyed, reached Ahmedabad, and found the king had outwitted him and his 
successor in command; he, therefore, continued his course to his native 
dominions, -where he arrived in S. 1720 (AD. 1670.) 

^ The -wily tyrant had, in all these changes, used every endeavour to 
orrouinvent Jeswunt, and, if the annals are correct, was little scrupulous 
as to the means. But the Raja was protected by the fidelity of his kindred 
v ^salage. In the words of the bardic chronicler, “Tho Aswapati* Arung, 
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finding treachery in vain, put the oollar of simulated friendship round his 
neck, and sent him beyond the Attok to die.” 

_ The ^peror saw that the only chance of counteracting Jeswunt’s* 
mveterate hostility was to employ him where he would be least dangerous. 
He gladly availed himself of a rebellion amongst the Afghans of Oabul - 
and with many promises of favor to himself and his family, appointed him to 
the chief command, to lead his turbulent Rajpoots against the eqnally 
turbulent and almost savage Afghans. Leaving his elder son, Pitthi Sini 
m charge of his ancestral domains, with his wives, family, and the ohoset* 
Maroo, Jeswunt departed for the land of sthe * barbarion,’ from 
which he was destined never to return. 

It is related, in the chronicles of Maroo, that Arungzebe having 
commanded the attendance at court of Jeswunt’s heir, he obeyed and was 
reoeivod not only with tho disdnetion which \\ ere his due but with the 
mostsi'ccious courtesy: that one day, with unusual familiarity, the king 
desired hiin to advance, and grasping firmly his folded hands 1 (the usual 
attitude of deference) in one of his own, said, “Well, Rahiore, it is told met 
yon possess as nervous an arm as your father ; what can you do now “God 

preserve your majesty,” replied the Rajpoot prince, “when tho sovereign of 
mankind lays tho hand of protection ou the moanost of his subjects, all hiai 
hopes realiiJcd- but when be_ condescends to take both of mine, I feel as if t 
could conquer the world.'* His vehement and animated gesture gave full 
force to his words, and Arungzebe quickly exclaimed, “ All ! hero is another 
Khootun,_ (the term ho alw,p,ys applied to Jeswunt;) yet, affecting to be 
pleased with the frank boldness of his speech, he ordered him a splendid 
dross, which, as customary, he put on, and, having made his obeisance, left 
the presonco m the certain assurance of exaltation. 

That diy^ was his last [ — ^ho was taken iil soon after reaching his quar- 
ters, and expired in great torture, and to this hour his death is attributed (cr 
the poisoned robe of honour presented by tho king^ 

Prithi Sing was the staff of bis father’s age, and endowed with all the 
qualities required to load tho swords of Maroo. His death, thus reported 
cast a blight on the remaining days of Jeswunt, who, in this cruel stroke, saw 
that his mortal foo had gone beyond him in revenge, Tho sacrifice of Prithi 
Sing was followed by the death of his only remaining sons, Juggut Sing and 
Dulthumuu, from tho ungcriial climate of Oabul, and grief soon closed the 
existanoo of tho veteran Rahtoro. He expired amidst the mountains of the 
north, without an heir to his revenge, in S. 1737 (A.D. 1681), having ruled the 
tribes of Maroo for two and forty jears. In this year, death released Arun<^- 
zebo from the greatest terrors of liis life ; for the illustrious Sevaji and Jeswunt 
paid tho debt to nature within a few months of each other. Of tho Rahtore. 
we mayuse the wordsofthe liio^apherofhis contemporary, Rana Raj ^ipg 
ofMewar; Sighs never ceased flowing from Arung’s heart while JeWunI 
lived.” . ~ 


• Tins modo of being nd of enemies is firmly bohovod hy the Rajpoots, and several ot her 
instanoos ofitarerocordodiuthia work. Ofcoui'se.itmnst be by poroM absotpliou; 
m abot oUmato, where only a thin tunio is worn next tho skin, much mischief might bo done? 
,t IS diffioalt to understand Uow death could bo ucoomplishod. ’ That tho bohef ii of anoiont 
dato, wo have only to roeaU tlio stoiy of iloroulos pnt into doggoiol by Popo i 

“iJo whom Dajanira ’’ 

«' Wrapp’d in tho onvonomod shirt, ahU sot onfii-o.’* 
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The life of Jeswunt Siiig is one of the most extraordinary in the annals^ 
of Raj pootana, and a full narrative of it would afford a porfoct and deeply 
interesting picture of the history and manners of the period. Ilad his abilities, 
which were far above mediocrity, been commensurate with his power, credit, 
and courage, he might, with the concurrent aid of tho many powerful enemies 
of Arungzebe, have overturned the Moghul throne. Throughout the long 
period of two and forty years, events of magnitude crowded upon each other, 
from the period' of his first contest with Arungzebe, in the battle of the 
Nerbudda, to his conflicts with the Afghans amidst the snows of Caucasus. 
Although the Rahtorc ®had a ’ preference amongst the sons of Shah Johan, 
esteeming the frank Dc%ra above the crafty Arungzebe, yet he detested the 
whole race as inimical to the religion and the independence of his own ; and 
he only fed the hopes of any of the brothers, in their struggles for empire, 
expecting that they would end in the ruin of all. His blind arrogance lost 
him the battle of the Nerbudda, and the supineness of Data prevented his 
reaping the fruit of his treachery at Kujwa. Tte former event, as it reduced 
the means and lessened the fame ofJeswunt, redoubled his hatred to the 
conqueror. Jeswunt neglected no opportunity which gave a chance of 
revenge. Impelled by this motive, more than by ambition, he never declined 
situation of trust, and in each he disclosed the ruling passion of his mind. 
His^ overture to Sevaji (like himself the implacable foe of tho Moghul), 
against whom he was sent to aob ; his daring attempt to remove tho imperial 
lieutenants, one by assasinution, the other by^ open force; his inciting 
Moazzim, whose inexperience he was sent to guides, to revolt against his father, 
are some among the many signal instances of JesWunt's thirst for vengeanco, 
The emperor, fully aware of this hatred, yet compelled from tho force of oir- 
cumstances^ to dissemble, was alwaj’^s on the watch to counteract it, and tho 
artifices this mighty king had recourse to in order to conciliato Jeswunt, 
perhaps to throw him off his guard, best attest the dread in which he hold 
him. Alternately he held the viceroyalty of Guzerat, of the Dokhan, of 
Malwa, Ajmeer, and Oabul (where he died), either directly of the king, or as 
the king’s lieutenant, and second in command under one of the princes. But 
lie used all these favours merely as stepping-stones to the sole object of Ms 
life. Accordingly, if Jeswunt’s character had been drawn by a biographer 
©f the court, viewed merely in the light of a great vassal of tho empire, it 
would have reached us marked wiih the stigma of treachery in every trust 
reposed in him , but, on the other hand, when wc reflect on tho character of 
the king, the avowed enemy of tho Hindu faith, wo only see in Jeswunt a 
prince putting all to hazard in its support.^- He had to deal with one who 
placed him in these offices, not from personal regard, but because ho deemed 
a hollow submission better than avowed hostility, Q,nd tho Kaja, thoreforo, 
only opposed fraud to hypocrisy, and treachery to sui)Crior strength. Doubt- 
less the Rahtore was sometimes dazzled by tho baits which tho politic king 
administered to his vanity; and when all his hrotlior princesr eagerly contend- 
cd for royal favour, it was something to bo singled out as the first amongst 
his peers iii R.ajpootana, By such conflicting itiipulses wore both parses 
actuated in their mutual conduct throughout a period in duration nearly 
6qiial to the life of man ; and it is no slight testimony to Arungzebe's skill 
ixi managing such a subject, that he was able to neutralize the hatred and 
the power of Jeswunt throughout this leugthonod period. But it was this 
vanity, and tho immohso power wioldctl by tho kings who could rewarded 
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service by the addition of a vJce-royalty to their hereditary domains,^ tha^ 
made the Rajpoot; princes slaves ; for, had all the princely contemporaries of 
Jeswunt, — Jey Sing of Amber, the Rana Raj of Mar war, and Sevaji, — 
coalesced against their national foo, the Moghul power must have been ex- 
tinct, Could Jeswunt, however, have been satisfied with the mental wounds 
he inflicted upon the Ij rant, he would have had am{ le revenge; for the 
image of the Rahtore crossed all his visions of aggrandizement. The cruel 
sacrifice of his heir, and the still more barbarous and unrelenting ferocity 
with which he pursued Jeswunt’s innocent family, are the surest proofs ot 
the dread which the Rahtoro prince ins} fired while ali\g3; 

Previous, however, to entering on this and the eventful period which 
followed Jcswunt's death, wo may record a few anecdotes illustrative of the 
character and manner of the vassal chieftains, by whose aid he was thus 
enabled to brave Arungzebe. Nor can we do bottor than allow Nahur 
Khan, chief of the Koompawuts and premier noble, to be the representative 
portrait of the clans of Maroo, It was by the vigilance of this chief, and his 
daring intrepedity, that the many plots laid for Jesw nut’s life were defeated 5 
and in the anecdote already given, when in order to restore his prince from a 
fit of mental delusion/ ho braved the superstitions of his race, his devotion 
was put to a severer test than any which could result from personal peiil. 
The anecdote connected with his nom 4 o gum^eol Nahur (tiger) Khan, ex- 
emplifies his personal, as the other does his mental intrepidity. The real 
name of this individual, the^hoad of the Koompawut clan, was Mokundas. 
He had personally iiicurred*tho displeasure of the emperor, by a reply ^ which 
was deemed disrespectful to a message sent by j;ho royal cihdi/y for which Ihd 
tyrant condemned him to ent'-r a tiger’s den, and contend for his life un- 
armed. Without a sign of fear, he entered the arena, where the savage beast 
was pacing, and thus contemptuously accosted h'ra* •'* Oh tiger of the mcah,f 
face the tiger of Jeswunt / exhibiting to the king of forest a pair of eyes* 
which anger and opium had rendered little less infiamed than bis own. The 
animal, startled by so imacostomed a salutation, for a moment looked at his 
visitor, put down his head, turned round and stalked from him. You 
exclaimed the Rahtoro, '^that ho dare not face mo, and it is contrary to the 
creed of a true Rajpoot to aitaok an enemy who dare not confront him/ 
Even the tyrant, who beheld the scone, was surprised into admiration, pre- 
sented him with gifts, and asked if ho bad any children to inherit his prowess* 
His reply, how can we got children, when you kcop us from our wives be- 
yond the Attok fully shows that the Rahtoro and fear were strangers to 
each other* From this singular Aicountor, ho, bore the name of Nahur Khan* 
* the tiger lord/ 

On another occasion, from the same freedom of speech, he inouri^ed 
the displeasure of the Shalizada, or prince-royal, who, with yt>uthful levity* 
commanded the ^ tiger lord ^ to attempt a feet which he deemed inconsistent 
with his dignity', namely, gallop at speed under a horizontal branch of a toe 
and cling to it while the sieed passed on. Th^s feat, requiring both agility 
and btrength, appears to have been a common amusement, and it is related, 
in the annals of Me war, that the chief of Runera broke his spitie in the 


^ Soo pago 2V. 

t Mcah ia a tom used by ILe Hindu to a Mooslim, wbo bitnaolf gt'nerally applies it to ^ 
pedagogue; tbo Village-schoolxuaster bas always the honourable epithet of !• 
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attempt ; and thei^e were few who did not come off with bruises and falls^ ih 
livrhich consisted the spot. When Nahur heard the command, ho indignantly 
Replied, he *^was not a monkey;’’ that the princes wished to soo his feats, 
it must he where his sword had play on which he was ordered against Soor- 
tan, the Deorah prince of Sirohi, for which service he had the whole Rah- 
feore contingent at his disposal. The Deorah prince, who could not attempt 
to cope against it in the fields took to his native hills; but while he deemed 
himself sfecure, Mokund, with a chosen band, in the dead of nighty entered 
the glen where the Sirohi prince reposed, stabbed the solitary sentinel, bound 
the prince with his own turban to his pallet, while, environing him with his 
clansmen, , he gave the alarm. The Deorahs starting from their rooky beds, 
collected round their prince, and were preparing for the rescue, when Nahur 
called aloud, You see his life is in my hands ; be assured it Is safe if you are 
wise ; but he dies on the least opposition to my determination to convey him 
to my prince. My sole object in giving the alarm, was that you might be- 
hold me carry off my prize.” He conveyed Soorfcan to Jeswunt, who said 
he must introduce him to the king. The Deorah princo was carried to court, 
and being led between the proper officers to the palace, ho was instructed 
to perform that profound obeisance, from which none were exempted. But 
the haughty Deorah replied, ** His life was in the king’s hands, his honour 
in his own ; he had never bowed the head to mortal man, and never 
would.” As J eswunt had pledged himself for his honourable treatment, 
the officers of the ceremonies endeavoured by stratagem to obtain a 
constrained obeisance, and instead of introdueing him as usual, they 
shewed him a wicket, knee high, and very low overhead, by which to enter, 
but putting his feet foremost, his head was the last part to appear. This 
* j ^ ingenuity, his noble bearing, and his long-protractod rosistanco 
added to Jeswunfs pledge, won the king’s favour ; and he not only proffered 
him pardon, but whatever lands he might desire. Though the king did not 
name the return, Soortan was well aware of the terms, but he boldly and 
quickly replied, “ What can your majesty bestow equal to Achilgarh? let mo 
return to it, is all I ask.’ The king had the magnanimity to comply with his 
request ; Soortan was allowed to retire to the castle of Aboo,* nor did he or 
any of the Deorahs ever rank themselves amongst the vassals of the ompiro; 
but they have continued to the present hour a life of almost savage indo*" 
pendence. ® 

such anecdotes we learn the character of the tiger lord of Asope, 
ana nis bi other Rahtores of Marwar; men reekless of life when put in com- 
petition with distinction and fidelity to their princo, as will be abundantly 
luustrated in the reign we are about to describe. 


for6rosB of tho 

detailed account, wonderful spot I purpose in another work to give a 



CHAPTER VII. 


The pregnant queen of Jeswimt prevented from hecoming Bati. — Sevm cm* 
cnhlncs and one Rani Burn xoith him, — The Chundravati Rani mounts 
the pyre at Mundore, — General grief for the loss of Jesiount, — Posthumous 
birth of Ajit, — Jesiount^s family and contingent return from GaBul to 
Ma7*war. — Intercepted by Arungzebe, who demahds the surrender of the 
infant Ajit — The chiefs destroy the females and defend themselves.-^ 
Preservation of the infant prince.-- The Eendos take Mundore, — Expelled. 
~Arungzehe invades Marioar, takes and plunders Jodpoor, and sacks 
all the large towns. — destroys the Hindu temples^ and commands the con-- 
version of the Rahtore race, — Impolicy of the measure, — Establishes the 
JezeyUy or tax on infidels. — The Rahtores and Beesodw unite against the 
king, — Events of the war from the Chronicle.— The 'yiairtea elan oppose 
the entire royal army^ but are cut to pieces. — The combined Rajpoots 
fight the imperialists at Hadoler-^Bheem^ the son of the Rana^ slain.--*- 
Prince Ahber disapproves the war against the Rajpoots. — Makes over- 
tures. — Coalition. — The Rajpoots declare Ahber emperor. — Treachery and 
death of Tyler Khan. — Akber escapes, and claims protection from the 
Rajpoots. — "Doorga conducts Prince Akber to the Dekhan. — brother 
of Doorga, leads the RahtoreL — Conflict at Jodpoor. — Affair at Sojut.--*' 
The cholera morbus appears. — Arungzebe offers peace, — The conditions 
accepted by Boning. — ^oning'^s death. — Arungzebe annuls the treaty^*--* * 
Prince Azim left to carry on the war. — Mooslem garrisons throughout 
Marwar. — The Rahtores take post m the Aravali hills, — Numerous 
encotmiers, — Affairs of Soj ut. — Cheraie. — Jytarun. — Rainpm\—*Palli.*— 
Immense sacrifice of lives, — The Bhatties join the Rahtores. — The Mairtea 
chief assassmated during a truce. — Further encounters. — Bewanoh assaul- 
ted. — The Mooslem garrison put to the sword. — Noor Alii abducts the 
Assani damsels. — Is pursued and hilled^ Mooslem garrison of SamhhuT 
destroyed. — Jhalore'^capitulates to the Rajpoots. 

Wheit Jeswunt died beyond the Attok, his wifo^ the (future) mother 
of Ajit, determined to burn with her lord, but; being in the seventh month 
of her pregnancy, sho was forcibly prevenLod by Ooda Koompawut, His 
other queen and seven pa^ras (cojeubinosj mounted the pyre ; and as soon 
as the tidings reached Jodpoor, the Chundravati queen, taking a turban of 
her late lord, ascended the pile at Mundore. The Hindu race was in despair 
at the loss of the supiSort of their faith. The bells of the temple were mute; 
the sacred shell no longer sounded at sun-rise ; the Brahmins vitiated their 
doctrines and learned the Mooslem oreed/^ 

The queen was delivered of a boy, who received the name of Ajif?. As 
soon as she was able to travel, the Rahtore contingent, with their infant 
prince, his mother the daughters, and establishment of their lata sovereign, 
prepared to return to their native land* But the unrelenting tyrant, carry- 
ing his vengeance towards Jeswunt even beyond the grave, as soon they 
reached Delhi, commanded that the infant should he surrendered to his cus- 
tody, [[ Arung ojBfcred to devide Maroo amongst them if they would sur- 
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render their prince ; but they replied, ‘ Our country is with our sinews, and 
these can defend both it and our lord.’ With eyes red with rage, they left 
the Aum-khas. Their abode was surrounded by the host of the Shah. In 
a basket of sweetmeats they sent away the young piince, and prepared to 
defend their honour , they made oblations to gods^ took a double portion of 
opium, and mounted their steeds. Then spoke Rinchor, and Govind the son 
of Joda, and Ohundurbhan the Darawut, and the son of Raghoi>, on whose 
shoulders the sword had been married at Oojein, with the fearless Bharmul the 
Oodawufc, and the Soojawut, Raghoonath. ‘ Let us swim,’ they exclaimed, ^in 
the ocean of figiit Let^s root up these Asuras, and be cariied by the Apsaras 
to the mansions of the sun/ As thus each spoke, Soojah the bard took the word 
for a day like this/ said he, ‘ you enjoy your fiefs (puUas)^ to give in your 
lord’s cause your bodies to the sword, and in one mass to gain sioarga (heaven). 
As for me, who enjoyed his frendship and his gifts, this day will I make his 
salt resplendent. My father’s fame will I uphold, and lead the death in this 
day’s fight, that future bards may hymn my praise.’ Then spake Doorga, sou 
of Assoh: * * * § ** the teeth of the Yavans are whetted, but by the lighting emitted 
from our swords, Delhi shall witness our deeds ; and the flame of our anger 
shall consume the troops of the Shah.’ As thus the chiefs communed, and 
the troops of the king approached, the Raj-loca^ of their late lord was sent 
to inhabit swerga, Lance in handj with faces resembling Yama,f tlic Rah- 
tores rushed upon the foe. Then the music of swords and shields commenced, 
Wave followed wave in the field of blood, Sank^raJ completed his chaplet 
in the battle fought by the children of Doohur in the streets of Delhi. 
Rutna contended with nine thousand of the foe ; but his sword failed, and 
as he fell, Rembha§ carried him away. Dilloh the Darawut made a gift of 
his life ;1! the salt of his lord he mixed with the water of the ficld.lT Ohun- 
durbhan was conveyed by the Apsaras to Ohandrapur.^^ The Bhatti was 
cut to piece-meal and lay on the field beside the son of Soortan, Tho faithful 
Oodawut appeared like the crimson lotos ; he journeyed to Swarga to visit 
Jeswunt. Sandoh the bard, with a sword in either hand, was in the front of 
the battle, and gained the mansion of the mooinf f Every tribe and every 
clan performed its duty in this day’s pilgrimage to the stream of tho sword, 
ia which Doorgadas ground the foe and saved his honour.t|: 

When these brave men saw that nothing sh' rt of the surrender of all 
that was dear to a Rajpoot was intended by the fiend-liko spirit of tho kiiig^ 


* A delicate mode of naming the female part of Jeswunt' s family? the ^ToyoJ ahod& * 
included his young daughters, sent to inhabit hoaveji {swarya). 

t Pluto, 

j ‘ The lord of the shell/ an epithet of Siva, as tho gocl of war ; his war-trump^ being 
a shell {semkh) j his chaplet (mala), which the Rahtoro bard says ^as inoomplcto iiutil this 
fight, being of human sculls, 

§ Queen of the Apsara«, or celestial nymphs. 

II Pope makes Sarpedon say ; 

The life that others pay, lot us bestow, 

And giro to fame what wo to nature owe, 

J]i i. e, blood, 

** ' The city of the moon,’ 

The lunar abode seems that allotted for all bards, whenever mention “BlMnuhcat or tho 
< mansion of the sun,’ as a place of reward for thorn, Doubtlcea they could asHiga a reason 
for such a distinction. 

This is but a short tramicript of the poetic account of this bat/-hs in wliich tho deeds 
name, and tube of every wau’iur who fell, are related, The heroes of Thermopyltw had wot 
a more brilliant theme the bard, 
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their first thought was the preservation of their prince / the next to secure 
their own honour and that of their late master. The means by which they 
accomplished this were terrific. The femah^s of the deceased, together with 
their own wives and daughters, were placed in an apartment filled with gun- 
powder, and the torch applied — all was soon over ! This sacrifice accom- 
plished, their sole thought was to secure a niche in that immortal temple, 
which the Rajpoot bard, as well as the great minstrel of the west, peoples 
with youths who died, to be by poets sung/^ For this^ the Rajpoot’s an- 
xiety has in all ages been so groat, as often to defeat even the purpose of 
revenge, his object being to die gloriously rather than to inflict death 5 assur^ 
ed that his name would never perish; but, preserved in ^'immortal rhyme” 
by the bard, would servo as the incentive to similar deeds. Accordingly, 
the battle fought by the sons of Doohurea^ in the streets of Delhi/’ is one 
of the many themes of everlasting eulogy to the Rahtores : and the seventh 
of Sravan, S. 373G (the second month of the Monsoon of A.D. 1680), is a 
sacred day in the calendar of Maroo. 

In the midst of this furious contest, the infant prince was saved. To 
avoid suspicion the h< ir of Maroo, concealed in a basket of sweetments, was 
entrusted to a Mooslem, who religiously executed his trust and conveyed him 
to the appointed spot, whore ho was joined by the gallant Doorgadas with the 
survivors who had cut their way through all opposition, and who were doom- 
ed often to blood for the p Tdiice thus miraculously preserved. It is pleasing 
to find that, if to ^'thc l uuv / of the faithful/’ the bigoted Arungzebe, they 
owed so much misery, to owe (and he of humble life), of the same faith, they 
owed the proservalion of their lino. The preserver of Ajit lived to witness* 
his manliood and the redemption of his birthright, and to find that princ^g. 
are not always ungrateful ; for he was distinguished at court, was never ad- 
dressed but as /Cate, or uncle, by the prince ; and to tho honour of his suc- 
cessors! be it told, the lands ^hon settled upon him are still enjoyed by hia 
descendants. 

With the solo sxirviving scion of Jeswunt, the faithful Doorga and a few 
chosen friends repaired to the isolated rock of Aboo, and placed him , in a 
monastery of recluses. There the heir of Maroo was reared in entire igno-^ 
ranee of his birth. Still rumours prevailed, that a son of J cswunt lived ; 
that Doorga and a few as.sooiates wore his guardians ; a. id this was enough 
for tho loyal Rajpoot, who, confiding in the chieftain of Droonara, allowed 
the more name of ^Dlmnni ^ (lord) to bo his rallying-word in the defence of 
his rights. These wore soon threatened by a host of enemies, amongst whom 
wore the Eendos, the ancient so^'oreigns of Maroo, who saw an opening for 
the redemption of their birth-right, and for a short time displayed the flag 
of the Purihars on tho walls of Mundore. While tho Eendos were rejoicing 
at the recovery of their ancient capital, endeared to them by tradition^ at 
the recovery of their ancient capital, endeared to them by tradition,; an 
attempt was mdde by Rutna, the son of Umra Sing (whose tragical 
has been related), to obtain the seat of power, Jodpoor. This attempt, in- 
stigated by tho king, prov.d futile ; and the clans, faithful to tho memory of 
Jeswunt and the name of Ajit, soon expollcd tho Bondos from Mundore, apd 


* Here anothor huvstanco of the ancitiat paironyiriio Loing brought in by tho btirds,. and 
it is thus they preserve tho namos and doocls of the worthies of past days, Rao Doohur mB 
one of the earliest Rahtore kings of tho Karwar, ' - 
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drove the son of TJmra to his castle of Nagore. It was then that Arungzcbo, 
in person, led his army into Maroo ; the capital was invested ; it fell and 
was pillaged, and all the great towns in the plains, as Mairtea, Deedwana, 
and Eohit, shared a similar fate. The emblems of religion were trampled 
tinder £)Ot, the temples thrown down, mosques were erected on their site, 
and nothing short of the compulsory conversion to the tenets of Islam of 
every Rajpoot in Marwar, would satisfy his revenge. The consequences of 
this fanatical and impolitic conduct recoiled not only upon the^ emperor but 
his whole race, for it roused an opposition to this iron yoke, which ultimately, 
broke it in pieces. The emperor promulgated that famous edict, the ‘ J ezeya, 
against the whole Hindu race, which cemented into one compact union all 
who cherished either patriotism or religion. It was at this period of time; 
when the Rahtores and Soesodias united against the tyrant: that Rana Raj 
Sing indited that celebrated epistle, which is given in a preceding part of 
this work*, 

^'Seventy thousand men,” says the baid,t'‘ under Tybcr Khan, were 
commanded to debtroy the Rajpoots, and Arung foil wed in person to Ajmoer. 
The Mairtea clan assembled, and advanced to Pooshkur to oppose him. The 
battle was in front of the temple of Varaha, where the wards of tho Mair- 
teas, always first in the fight, played the game of destruction on the hoadw of 
the Asuras, Here the Mairteas were all slam on the 11th Bhadoon, S. 1786. 

^‘Tyber continued to advance. The inhabitants of Moordhur fled to the 
mountains. At Goorah the brothers Roopa and Koomb took post with their 
clan to oppose him ; but they fell with twenty -five of their brelhorn. As 
the cloud pours water upon the earth, so did Arung pour his barbarian? over 
the land. He remained but five days at Ajidoi>rgi(Ajmeer), and marched 
against Cheetore. It fell ! it appeared as if the heavens had fallen. Ajit 
was protected by the Rahtores, led the van in the host of tho Soesodias. 
Seeing the strength of the Yavans, they shut up the young prince, like a 

^ VoL I. p. 305. 

t It may be well to exhibit the manner in which the poetic annalist of Rajpootana nar- 
rates such events, and to give them in his own language rather than in an opitomo, l)y wIucFi 
not only the pith of the original would bo lost, but tho erouts thomsclvos doprivod of half 
their inten sb. The character of historic fidelity will thus bo preserved from suspicion, 
which could scarcely be withheld if the narrative were exhibited in any but its native garb. 
This WiU also serve to sustain the Annals of Marwar, formed from a combination of siuili 
matemls,and dispose the reader to acknowledge the impossibility of reducing such aniinato<l 
chronicles to tho severe style of history. But more than all, it is with tho design to ])rovo 
what in the preface of this work, the reader was compelled to take on credit; that tlio Eig-* 
poot kingdoms were in no ages without such chronicles ; and if we may not compare thorn 
with Froissart, or with Monatrelefc, they may bo allowed to compete with tho Anglo-Baxou 
chronicles, and they certamly surpass those of Ulster. But wo have stronger motives than 
even legitimate cu^losi^y. in allowing the bard to tell liis own talc oigl tho thirty years* war of 
Rajp^tana j the desiro which has animated this task from its commoucomi'nt, to give a cor- 
rect idea of the importance of these events, and to hold thorn up as a beacon to the iirosont 
governors of these bravo men. How well that elegant historian, Oimo, appreciates thcxr im- 
portance, as bearing on our own conduct in power, the reader will porcidVc by roforenoe to 
his Fragpnents where he says, ** there are no states or powers on bUo oontlnont of 
India, with whom our nation has cither^ connetion or concern, whitjh do nv)t owe the origin of 
their pwsent condition to the roign of Arungzebe, or its luflucnoc on tho roigna of his suo- 
cessm. It bohovos us, therefore, to make oursclvos acquainted with tho causes, as well as 
the Ch^Cters of those who occasioned the downfall of our predecessors ^in tho sovereignty 
of With f his object in view, the bard shall toll his own ialo from tho ])irth of Ajife, 

mS. IW, to 1767, when ho had ^anquishod all opposition to Aruugzcbc, and roguiuod tho 
Jhjrone of Maroo, o ; o 
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flfiuio coiiliued ia a vessel. D^lhi-pat (the king of Delhi) came to Doberri,* 
at wlioso pass he was opposed by tCoombo, Oogiirsen, and OoJoh, all Tiahtores. 
VVhi^e Artingzebo attcked OoJipoor, Azim was left Ohee oi e, Th^^ii the 
king learned thafc Doorgxdas had inViidod Jlia ocv aoando His C'mqaest 
and returned to Ajmeer, sending Mokurra Rlha . tj ^ qo^'o ; 

but Dorga had raised contributions (du*d)^ and p S'^c o ^ } 1 o ; ' - , : \ v 
to contribute; for the son of Indur Sing, on tho paic of the kLi^, now 
commanded in Triouta {Triple — peaked mouui), Anmg ShaO mo*\sn?od 
the heavens ; he dotorminod to have but one foith in the land. Prince Akber 
was sent to j dn Tyber Khan. Rapine and condaijration spread over the 
laud. The country became a waste ; fear stalked triumphant* Providence 
had willed this alflictio n The Eendos were put in possession of Jodpoor ; but 
Avere oneountored at Kaitapur and put to the sword by the Ohampawuts. 
Once more they lost the title of Raos of Mooordnrdes, and thus the king^« 
intentions of bestowing sovereignty on the Purihars were frustrated on the 
13th day of Jeit, S. 173G. 

The Aravali gave shelter to the Rahtorcs. From its fastnesses they 
issued, and. mowed down entire harvests of the Mooslem, piling them in Imllasri' 
Arung had no repose. Jhalore was invaded by one body, Sewanoh by an- 
other of the faithful chief of Ajit, whoso an\ daily increased, while Arunge’Wae 
seldom invoked. The king gave up the av ir against the Rana to send all his 
troops into Maroo ; but the Rana, who provoked the rage of Arung from 
granting refuge to Ajit, sont,his troops under his OAvn son, Bheem, who joined 
the Rahtoros^ led by indurbkan and Doorgadas in Oodwear. Prince Akbet 
and Tybor Khan advanced upon them,* and a battle took place at Nadole* 
The ScGsodia had the right. The combat was long and bloody. Prince 
Bhoom fell at the head of the Mewarees ; he Avas a noble bulwark to the 
Rahtoros,§ Tndurbhan Was slain, Avith Jait the Oodawut, performing noble 
deeds ; and Boning Boorga did wonders on that day, the I4th Asoj, S, 1737/^ 
(the winter of A,!). IfiM). 

The gallant bearing of the Rajpoots in this unequal comlbat, tholi? 
desperate devotion to their country and prince, touchad the $oul of prince 
Akhor, who had the magnanimity to commiserate the suflferings he waa 
compelled to inflict, and to question tho policy of his father toward.^ these 
gAllant vassals. Ambition camo to the aid of compassion for the sufferings 
of the Rihtoros^ and the persecutions of the minor son of Jeswunt^ iTo 
opened his mind Ivy Tubor Khan, ami exposed the disgrace of beau*Ag arms in 
so unholy a warfare, and in savoring from the cuOAvn su ‘h devoted and hfavts 
vassals as the Rahtorcs. Tybor wfes gained over, and an embassy Sent to 
Doorgadas offering peace, and ex:pit.s 3 ing a wish for a conferenco, Doorg» 
conX^cned the chiefs and. died* i^ed the overture; but some 3 us^>ected treachery' 
in the prince, others, solftsh views on the part of Boorga. To prevent th^ , 
injurious operation of such suspicions, Doorga observed, thfit if assent wore not 
. » . 

* Tlio Oonotaph of those warriors sbiil marks the spot where they fell, on tho otl 

entering tho portals. 

t Tho heaps of grain thrashdcl in tho open field, preparatory to being divided mi hodsed 
are termed hidhe . 

i Oath of allegiance. 

§ Tho Kowar chronicle cUinis a victory for tho Combined ftajpool; nMfi ^itud reiatot tb 
singular stratagem by which they gained it ,* but oither I have overlooked it, or the 
Vilm docs not apocify that Frinoo Bheem, son of tho horoio Baua Siaj, fell on this dijf 
BO glorious in the annals of both states.-— Tol. 1. p, 806^ 

T 
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given to the meeting, it would be attributed to the base motive fo fear. 

*‘us proceed in a body^’* s^dd he, ‘*to this conference ; who ever heard of a 
cloud baiug caught They met ; mutual views were developed 5 a treaty 
was concluded, and the meeting ended by Akber waving the umbrella of 
regality over his head. He coined in ^is own name ; he established bis own 
weights atid measures. The poisoned intelligence was poured into^ Arung’s 
ear at Ajmere ; his soul was troubled ; he had no rest ; be plucked his board 
in grief when he heard that Doorga^and Akber had united. Every Rahtore 
in the land flocked to Akber’s standard. The house of Delhi was divided, 
- and Govind^ again supported the Hindu faith. 

The dethronement of the tyrant appeared inevitable. The scourge of 
the Rajpoots was in their power, for he was almost alone and without the 
hope of succour. But his energies never forsook him; he knew the character 
of his foes, and that on an emergency his grand auxiliary, stratagem, ^ was 
eijual to an army. As there is some variation both in tho Moghul historian's 
account of this momentous transaction, and in the annals of Me war and 
Marwar, we present the latter from the chronicle. 

Akber, with multitudes of Rajpoots, advanced upon Ajmeer. But 
while Arung prepai’ed for the storm, the prince gave himself up to tho 
women and the song, placing eveiy thing in hands of Tyber Khan. Wo 
are the slaves of fate ; puppets that dance as it pulls the strings. Tyber 
allowed himself to dream of treason; it was whispered in bis car that if he 
could deliver Akber to his father, high rewards would follow, At night ho 
went privily to Arungzebe, and thence wrote to* the Rahtores: *I was tho 
bond of union betwixt you and Akber but the dam wbiob separated tho 
waters has broken down, Father and son again are one. Consider tho 
pledges, given and received, as restored, and depart for yoxir own lands/ 
Hating sealed this with his signet, and dispatched a messenger to the Rah- 
tores, he appeared before Arungzebe to receive the fruit of his Service. But 
hia treason met its reward, and before he could say, the imperial orders wore 
obeyed, a blow of the mace from the hand of the monarch sent hie soul to helL 
At midnight the Dervlish messenger reached the Rabtorc camp ; he put tho 
letter into their hand, which stated father and son were united ; and added 
from himself that Tyber Khan was slain. All was confusion, and Rahtoroa 
saddled and mounted, and moved a coss from Akber's camp. Tho panic 
spread to his troops, who fled like the dried loaves of tho sugar-cano when 
carried up in a whirlwind, while the prince was attending to the song and 
the wiles of the wanton.” 

This narrative exemplifies most strongk the hasty unreflecting charaptor 
of the Rajpoot, who always acts from the impulse of tho moment. They 
did not even send to Akber's camp, although close to their own, to inquire 
the truth or falsehood of the report, but saddled and did not halt until they 
were twenty miles asunder. It is true, that in these times of perib they did 
not know in whom to confide ; and being headed by one of their own body^ 
they could not tell how far he might be implicated in the treachery. 

The next day they were undeceived by the junciiou of the prince, who, 
when made acquainted with the departure of his alliosj, and tho treason and 
death of Tyber Khan, could scarcely collect a thousand men to abide by his 
fetunes. With these he followed his panic-struck allies, and threw himself 


^ Orisbua, 
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and his family upon their hospitality and protection : — an appeal never 
be made in vain to the Rajpoot. The poetic account, by the bard Knrnidhan, 
of the reception of the prince by the chivalry of Maroo, is remarkably minute 
and spirited : — the warriors and senators enter into a solemn debate as to 
the conduct to be pursued to the prince now claiming sivnet (sanctuary), 
when the bard takes occasion to relate the pedigree and renown of the chiefs 
of every clan. Each chief delivers his sentiments in a speech full of informa- 
tion respecting their national cuftoms and manners. It also displays a good 
picture of the power of the sioans, and the necessity of feeding them with 
pxirls,'’ to enable them to sing with advantage. The^jouncil breaks of with 
the declaration of its determination to protect Akber at all hazards and 
cTaita, the brother of the head of the Ohampawuts, is nominated to the charge 
of protector of Akbor’s family. The gallant Doorga, the Ulysses of tho Rah- 
tores, is the manager of this dr. >matic _ convention, the details of which are 
wound up with an eulogy, in true oriental hyperbole, in tho Doric accents of 
Maroo 

“ Eh ! Mata poot esa jin 
Jessa Doorga-das 
Band Mood»'o rokheo 
Bin Lhamha akhets. 

‘‘Oh, mother! produce such sons as Doorga-das, who first supported tho 
dam of Moordra, and then propped tho heavens.” 

This model of a Raj poeft, as wise as ho was bravo, was the saviour of 
his country. To his suggestion it owed tho preservation of its prince, and to 
a series of heroic deeds, his subsequent, and more diflSouIt salvation. Many 
anecdotes are oztant recording tho dread Arungzebe had of this leader 
of the Rahtores, one of which is amusing. Tho tyrant had commanded 
pictures to be drawn of two of tho most mortal foos to his repose, Sevaji and 
Doorga: “Seva was diawn seated on a couch; Doorg.a in his ordinary position, 
on horseback, toasting lhawties, or barlcy-oakes, with the point of his lanoe, 
on a fire of maize-stalks. Arungzebe, at tho first glance, ozclaimod, ‘I may 
entrap that fellow (meaning Sevaji), but this dog is born to my bane.” ' 

Doorga at the head of his bands, together with young Akber, nio'ved 
towards the western extremity of the state, in hopes that they might load tho 
emperor in pursuit amongst the sand-hil's of tho Looni; but the wily 
monarch tried other arts, and firts attempted to corruptDoorga. He sent him 
eight thousand gold mohurs,* which thoRajpoot instantly applied to tho neces- 
sities of Akber, who was deeply affected at this'proof of devotion, and distributed 
a portion of it amongst Doorgivs retainers. Arungzebe, seeing tho futility 
of this plan, sent a force in pursuit of his son, who, knowing ho had no hope 
of mercy if he fell into his father’s hands, was anxious to place distance 
between them. Doorga pledged himself for his safety, and rolinquishod all 
to ensure it. Making over the guardianship of young Ajit bo his elder 
brother, Soning, and placing himself at the head of one thousand chosen men, 
he turned towards the south. Tlie bard enumerates tho names and' femilies 
of all tho chieftains of note who formed the body-gurad of prince Akber in 
this desperate undertaking. Tho Ohampawuts wore the most numerous 
hut he specifies several of tho home clans, as the Joda and Mairtea, a’.d 


*l£ho Mowar ohroniole/ gays forty tbongancl, 
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t.hft fo rcigti KifijpoofcSj tli 0 Jadoon^ ChoiiQiii; !Bhatfci, IDcoraili, Soiii^urr^ 

and Mangulea. . , , t. , 

^‘The king Mowed their retreat: nis troops surrounded the Ruhtorcs ; but 
Doorga with one thousand chosen xuen left the north on their baoks^ aiid 
with the speed of the winged c^uitted the camp. Arung continued ilio 
pursuit to Jhalore, when he found he had been led oii a wrong scout ; and 
Doorga. with the'prince, keeping 'Guzorat on his right, and Ohuppun on hLs 
left, had made good his retreat to the Nerbiidda. Rage so far got the better 
of his religioiip that he, th^ew the Koran at the hand of the Almighty. In wrath, 
he commanded Azim.to exterminate the Rahtoros, but to leave Oodipoor on ono 
side,^ and every other design, and first secure Hs brother. The deeds 
of Oamundaf removed the troubles of Me war, as the wind dispcrcs the clouds 
which shade the irrightness of the moon. In ten days after Azim marched, 
the emperor himself moved, leaving his garrisons in Jodpoor and Ajmoor. 
Doorga^a name wss the charm which made the hosts of locusts ejuir their 
ground.1: Doorga was the s?a-8erpent; Akber the mountain with which 
they churned the ocean Arung, and made him yeild the fourteen gems, 
one of which our religion regained, which is Laeshmi, and our faith, which 
is Dhununtari the sage. 

In fidelity who excelled the Kheechees Sco Sing and Mokund, who 
never left the person of Ajit, when his infancy was concealed in the moun- 
tains of Arbood ? to them alone, and the faithful Sonigurra, dhl Doorga con- 
fide the secret of his retreat. The vassals of the Kiae OasClei^ of Maroo know 
that he was concealed ; hut where or in whose cfljtody all wore ignorani*. 
Some thought he was at Jessulmer ; otheis at Bookuiupur ; others at Sirohi. 
The eight divisions nobly supported the days of their cxilo ; their sinews sus- 
tained the land of Mordhur. Raos; Rajns, and Ranas ajiplaudcd their deeds, 
for all were alike enveloped in the net of destruction. In all the nine thou- 
sand [towns] of Mordhur, and the ten thousand of Mowar,§ inhabitants 
there wore none. Enayet Khan was left with ten thousand men to preserve 
J odpoor ; but the Ohampawut is the Soomer of Maroo, and without fear was 
Doorga’s brother, Soiling. With Khemkurn the Kurnotc, and Subhul the 
Joda, Beejmal the Mahecha, Jaitmal Soojotc, Kesuri Kurnote, and the Jiula 
'brethern Seodan and Rheem, and many more collected their clans ami 
kin, and as soon as they heard that the king was within four oo-«s of Ajmoor, 
they blockaded the Khan in the city of Joda ; but twenty thousand IVloguls* 
came td the rescue. Another dreadful conflict ensued at tho gates of Jotl- 
poor, in which the Jadoon Kesore, who led the battle, and many other chiefs 
were slain, yet not without many hundreds |pf tho foo; the Dth Asar, H, 

1737. 

“ Soning carried the sword and the flame into every <luartor. Arung 
could neither advance nor retreat. He was like tho serpent seizing tho 
musk-rat, which, if liberated, caused blindnoss ; but if swallowed, wjts like 
poison. Hurant and Kana Sing took the road to Sojut. Thr;y surrounded 

drove away the cattle, which brought the Asoors to tho rescut. A 


* Tjbiat is dropped all soiioines against; it at that iiionicut. 
t Th© Candh^* j epithet of the Rjhtorcs. 

% Obams and incantations, with music, aio had recourse to, in order to cause iho (light 
pf these destructive insects from the fields they light on. 

S Tho of towhs and Yillages ibi’iuorly coiififtituting tho agrpndiw^omont cube 
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dreadful strife ensued ; the chief of the Asoors was slain, but the brothers and 
all their kin bedewed the land with their blood. This, the mca of Sojut, was 
when 1737 ended and 1738 commenced, when the sword and the pestilence 
{murri^) united to clear the land. 

^'Soning was the Roodra of the field Agra and Delhi trembled at his 
deeds ; he looked on Arung as the waning moon. The king sent an embassy 
to Soning ; it was peace he desired. He oflered the munsub of Saih Hazari 
for Ajit, and whafc dignities he might demand for his brethren—the 
restoration of Ajmecr, and to make Soning its governor. To the engagement 
was added, ‘ the pitnja is affixed in ratification of this treaty, witnessed by 
god Almighty/f The Dewan, Assud JBlhan, was the negi)ciator, and the 
Aremdljl who was with him, solemnly swore to its maintenance. The treaty 
concluded, the king, whose. could not be diverted from Akber, 

departed for the Dekhan, ^-as left at Ajineer, and Soning at 

Mairta. B ut. Soning was a thorn tho side of Arungjsebe ; he bribed tho 
Brahmins, who threw pepper into the /loma (burnt sacrifice) and secure for 
Soning a place in Sooraj Mandala (the mansion of the sun). The day 
following the treaty, by the incantation of Arung, Soning was- no more.§ 
Asoj the Gth, S. 1738. 

Asud sent tlio nows to the king. This terror being removed, the king 
withdrew his pxi^a from his treaty,, and in joy departed for the Dekhan. 
Tho death of Soning shed gloom and grief ovor the land. Then Mokund Sing 
Mairtca, son of Kulian, abandoned his and joined his country’s 

cause. A desperate encounter soon followed with tho troops of Asud Khan 
near Mairta, in which Ajit, tho son of Beotuldas, who led tho fight, was slain, 
with many of each clan,’ which gave joy to the Asoors, but grief to the faith- 
ful Rajpoot; on tho second day of tho bright half of tho moon of Kartik, 

S. 1738, 

Prince Azim was left with Asud Khan; Enayct at Jodpoor ; and their 
garrisons wore scattered over tho land, as their tombs {ghor) evory-wbere 

^ JSlm'l, or ' porsouiiioU, ia tho uaiuo lor that fottrful Roourgo tho spasmodic 

ckolcM mo>*0u3, whioli Jjas cauwod tlio 1 oh.s of so njany lives Ibr tho last thlrteeu ' years 
throughout India* Xt npnears to have viaitod India often, of whioh we have given a 
3feoord iu tho Ajinals of Howar in tho rfign of Bana Roj Sing (Bee Vol. I, p. 802), in 8- 1717 
or A. JO. 1661 (twenty years prior to tho period wo treat of) , and Ome dosoribos it as raging 
in tluj Dekhnii in A. J). 1681-. Ihey. had likewise a visitation of it within tho wiomopy of 
xnauy iiidividiials now living. 

Kogarding tho nature of "this disoano, Whothor ofMomic*, opidomio, or contagious, and its 
cure, wo arc ns ignorant now as tlio lirst day of our exporit^noe. Thoro have boon hundreds 
of cunflictiug opinions and hypotheses, but none satisfaetory, lu India, nino medical mmi out ^ 
of ion, as well as those non-pi-ofossiouaV deny its being contagious. At Oodipoor, the Eana^s 
only Hon^ hormutically scaled in tlio palace against contract, was tho Jirst seized with tho 
dlsovdor: a pretty strong proof that it was from atmosphorio communioation. He was alwo 
tho last man in his fathorSi (lominions likely, from pi*ocliBpoaition, to bo attaokod, being one 
of the moat athletic and prufhjut of his subjects. 1 saw him through tho disorder. We were 
afraid to administer remedies to the last heir of Bnppa Rawul, bat 1 hinted to Amurj^Lwho 
was both bard and fleeter, that stipng doses of musk {IS grs. each) might bo bcncfioXal. Those 
ho had, and f prevented his having cold water to drink, also checking tho insensible porspira- 
tiou by ihro^v^ng otf tho bod-clothcs. Nothihg but his robust frame and youth made him re- 
sist iliis trnnicuclous asnailanb. 

• t Hoc Vol. 1. p. ;i 17, for an explanation of tho punja — and tho treaty which procodod 
this, made by Rana Raj Bing, tho fourth ai’tiolo of which stipulates for term, to the minor son 
0 f loevvunt. 

$ X know not what oOiocr is xnoaut by the Arcmd?, sent to swear to the good faith of tho 
Jkiug* 

j Hisdoath^ Baid t 9 j)o pffeijtvd by ia^Mtations, most proWy poison. 
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attest. The lord of Ohundawul, Simhoo Koompawut, now led the Rahtores 
with Oodung Sing Bukshee, and Tejsi, the young son of JDoorga, th& ht'ocdet 
071 the arm of Mahadeva, with Futteh Sing andRam Sing, just return from 
placing Akber safety in the Dekhan, and many other valiant Rahtores.* 
They spread over the country even to Hewar, sacked Poor-Mandil, and slow 
the governor Kasim Khan.” 

These desultory and bloody affrays, though they kept the king’s troops 
in perpetual alarm and lost them myriads of men, thinned the ranks of the 
defenders of Maroo, who again took refuge in the Aravali. From hence, 
watching every opportunity, they darted on their prey. On one occasion, 
they fell upon ihe garrison of Jytarun, which they routed and expelled, or 
as the chronicle quaintly says, “with they^r 1739 they also fled.” At 
the same time, the post of Sojut was opjr ^’bv Beejo Champawut, while 
the Jodawuts under Ram Sing, kept th«»^'son3 n play to the northward, 
and led by Oodi bhan, attacked the Mir^ ’'IToor All at Oherae : “the contest 
lasted for three hours ; the dead bodies of the Yavans lay in heaps in the 
Akhara ; who even abandoned their Nakarras.” 

“After the affair of Jytarun, when Oodi .Sing Champawut, and Mo- 
khim Sing Mairtea were the leaders, they made a push for G-uzerat, and had 
penetrated to Kheiraloo, when they were attacked, pursued, and surrounded 
in the hills at Rainpur, by Syed Mohamed, the Hakim of Guzerat. All 
night they stood to their arms, In the morning the sword rained and filled 
the oars of the Apsaras. Kurrum and Kesuri were slain, with Gokuldaa 
Bhatti, with all their civil officers, and Ram Sing himself renounced life on 
this day.f But the Asoors pulled up the reins, having lost many men. 
Palli was also attacked in the month of Bhadoon this year 1739; then the 
game of destruction was played with Noor Alii, three hundred Rahtores 
against five hundred of the king’s troops, which were routed, losing their 
leader, XJfzul Khan, after a desperate struggle. 

. Balia was the hero who drove the Yavan from this post. Oodya artack- 
ed the Sidi at Sojut. Jytarun was again reinforced, In Bysak, Mokhim 
Sing Mairtea attacked the royal post at Mairta, slew Syed Ali, and drovo 
out the king’s troops.” 

The year 1739 was one of the perpetual conflict, of captures and re- 
captures, in which many parties of twenty and thirty on each side fell. 
They affored numerous examples of heroic patriotism, in which Rahtoro blood 
was lavishly shed ; but while to them each warrior was a loss not to bo re- 
placed, the despot continued to feed the war with fresh troops. The Bhattis 
of Jessulmer came forward this year, and nobly shed thoir blood in seconding 
the efforts of the Rahtores in this patriotic warfare. 

“In S. 1740, Azim and Asud Khan joined the emperor in tho Dokhan, 
and Enayet Khan was left in command at Ajmcer — being enjoined not to 
relax the war in Marwar, even with the setting in of the rains. Mairwarra 
afforded a place of rendezvous for the Rahtores, and security''for their families. 
Hejre eleven thousand of best troops of Enayot invaded tho hills to attack tho 
united Jodas and Ohampawuts; whe retaliated on Palli, Sojut, and Godwar. 
^6 ancient Mundote, which was occupied by a garrison under Khwaja Saleh 

_ * .Many were onnmeratod by tho bardic obroniolsr, who would deem it sacrilege to omit »' 
Jungle tiatia© iu the page of fatno. 

t He ope ot tUo gallant chiefa who, with Pooi'gn, coiiyoyotl pxinco Ahhov to the 
tuary with lUo Mahrattasi, 
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Wad attacked by the Maiidaicha Bhatti and driven out. At Bagrle, a des- 
l)erate encounter took place in the month of Bysak, when Ram Sing and 
Samunt Sing, both Bhatti chiefs fell with two hundred of their , vassals> 
slaying one thousand of the Moghuls. The Kurumsotes and Koohidawuts, 
under Anop Sing, scoured the banks of the Looni, and put to the sword the 
garrisons of Oosturroh and Gangani. Mokhim, with his Mairteas, made a de- 
scent on his patrimonial lands, and drew upon him the whole force of its 
governor, Mohammed Alii. The Mairteas met him on their own native plains. 
The Yayan proposed a truce, and at the interview assassinated the head of 
the Mairteas, tidings of whose death rejoiced the Shah in the Dekhan. 

‘‘■At the beginning of 1741, neither strife nor fear had abated. Soojan 
Sing led the Rahfcore^ in the south, while Lakha Ohampawut and Kesar 
Koompawut aided bj^^^e Bhattis and Chohans, kept the garrison of Jodpoor 
in alarm. When Soc^n was slain, the bard was sent to Singram, who held 
a munsub and lands n:om the king ; he was implored to join his brethem ; 
he obeyed, and all collected around Singram.* Sewanchaf was attacked^ 
and with Bhalotra and Panchbadra were plundered ; while the blockaded 
garrisons were unable to aid. An hour before sunset, every gate of Maroo 
was shut. The Asoors had the strong-holds in their power ; but the plains 
resounded with the AnJ of Ajit. Oodi-bhan, with his Jodawuts, appeared 
before Bhadrajoon j he assulted the foe and captured his guns and treasure. 
An attempt from Jodpoor made to recapture the trophies, added to the 
triumph of the Joda. 

“ Poordil Khan§ held ^Sewanoh ; and Nahur Khan Mewatti, Kunari. 
To attack them, the Champawuts convened at Mokulsir. Their thirst for 
vengeance redoubled all the tidings that Noor Alii had abducted two young 
women of the tribe of Assani. Rutna led the Rahtores; they reached Ku- 
nari and enga^d Poordil Khan, who was put to the sword with six hundred 
of his men. The Rahtores left one hundred in the field that day, the ninth 
of Oheyt.^ The Mirza|l no sooner heard of this defeat than he fled towards 
Thoda, with the Assani, damsels, gazing on the mangoes as they H'pened, and 
having reached Koochal, he encamped. Subul Sing, tho son of Aiskurn, 
heard it, he took his opium, and though thoMirza was surrounded by pillars, 
the dagger of Aiskurn’s son reached his heart ; but the Bhatti IT was cut in 
pieces. The roads were now impassable ; the T/ianas*^ of the Tavans were 
reduced to great straits. 

The year 1742 commenced with the slaughter of tho king^s garrison at 
Sambhur bythe Lakha wuts and Assawuts iff while from God war tho chiefs 
made incursions to the gates of Ajmeer. A battle took place at Mairta, 
where the Rahtores wore defeated and dispersed ; but in revenge Singram 
burned the suburbs of J odpoor, and then came to Dhoonaraj where once 
more the clans assembled. They marched, invested Jhalore, when Beharri, 
left without succour, was compelled to capitulate, and the gate of honour 
(Dhermadwara) was left open to him. And thus ended 1742. 

* We are not informed of what clan he was, or his rank, which mnst have boon high, 
t The tract so called, of which Sowanoh is the capital. J Oath of allegiaaoe. 

§ It is almost superfluous to remark, oven to the mere Bnglish reader, that whenever he 
meet the title Khm, it indicates a Mahomedau j and that of Binff (Hon) a Rajpoot. 

11 Noor AUi. ^ Mirza is a title only applied to a Mogul. 

As a Bhatti revenged this disgrace, it is probabie the Assani damsels, thus abduote^ 
the were of his own race. Garrisons and military posts, ^ 

Tt These are of the most ancient vassalage of Maroo* 
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The olam 'petition to see the yov,ng Rctja, — Doorjun SaJ of Kotah joins the 
Bahtore cause, — They proceed to Ahoo, — Are introduced to Ajit, >ivho is 
conveyed to Aliwa^ and mahes a tour to all the chieftainships, — Oomter-^ 
nation of Avungzele , — He sets up a pretender to Sodpoor, — The Italic- 
tores and Haras drive the Imperialists from Mownoar, —They carry the 
war abroad, — ^torm of poor ^jLandiU — The Kara prince slain, — Doorga- 
das returns from the Deklian, — T^efeats Se/? Khan, governor of Ajmeer, 
who is disgraced hy the king, — ^efi Khan attempts to circumvent Ajit hy 
negociation, — His failure and disgrace, — Behellion hi M.ewar, — The Bah- 
tores support the Bana, — Arungzebe negociates for the daughter of prince 
Ahher left in Marivar. — Ajit again driven for refuge into the * 

Affair at IBeejipur, — S«ccd3ss of the ’Rahtores.-^Arungzcle^s apprehension 
fen* Hs grand-daughter. — The Bana sends the cooo-nut to Ajit, who pro-- 
ceeds to Oodipr^or^ and marries the Banovs niece. — Kogotiations for pram 
renewed, — Terminate, — The surrender of the princess, — Jodpoor restored, 
— Magnanhnity of Doorgadas^ — Ajit tal^es possession. — Ajit again drhrn 
from his capital, — Afflictions of the Hindoo race.-^A son born to Ajit^ 
named Abhye Sing, — His horoscope, — Battle of T)roonara, — The viceroy of 
Lahore passes through TJLarwar to Oumrat, — Ideath 
ffuses joy, Ajit attacks Jodpoor, — Gapitulation.-^Dispersion and mas^ 
sacre of the king^s troops. — Aj/i resumes his dominions, — Azim, loifh the 
title of Bahadur Shah, mounts the throne, — Battle of Agra, — The km/ 
prepares to invade 'yiarwar. — Arrives at kjmeer^ — Proceeds to 
laru, — Sand's an embassy to Ajit, toho repairs to the imperial camp,>^ 
Reception, — Treacherous conduct of the empercr,--^ Jodpoor surprised, 
Ajit forced to accompany the emp&*or to the Bekhan, — Discontent of the 
Rajas, — They abandon the king, and join Bana Umra at Oodipoor, — 
Triple alliance. — Ajit appears before Jodpoor^ which c 07 n 2 ntul(Ues on 
honourable ter7ns,—Ajit imdertakes to replace B,aja Jeu Sing on the gadi 
of Amber, — Battle of Sambhu7\ Ajtt victorious, — dbando7ied to 
Jey Sing, — Ajit attacks Bikaner, — Redeems Hagoi'C, — The Bajas thi'cate^i* 
ed by the ki/i[igrg- Again umte,---Thekinq rep(w^ to Apnc&i\‘--The Jlajas 
join him, Receive firmans for their dominions,’—Aj it makes a j^Ug^^image 
to Cu>Mikhetra . — Reflections on the thirty tycars^ war waged by the Rcih 
tores against the empire foi* independence. — Knlogiam on Doorga<l(ts, 

“In the year 1743, the Ohampawuts, Koompiiwut«,.Oo(la Wilts, Maxrteas, 
Jodas, Kururnsotes , and all the assembled clans of Maroo, b'‘caiiic iiiinatloxiti 
to see their sorereign. They sent for tho Khi‘cchic iMoknnd, and prayed 
that they might but behold him ; but the fuithfiil to his trust feplioil; “ 
who confined him to me, is yet in the Dekhan/’— “ Vv'ithimf iho si^ht of our 
Lord, bread and water have no flavour.” Mokund could not withstand their 
suit. The Kara prince Doorjup Sal, having come to their aid with ono 
thousand horse from Kotah,i* they repaired to the hill of Aboo, when on tho 

* Heaumg Door Was. - -- — 

+ Hib principal objooi was to maiTy the dsughtar oi Sujaun Sing Cliampawut, tlic 
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last day of Cheyfc 1743, they saw their prince. As the lotos expands at ihe 
sunbeam, so did the heart of each Rahtore at the siglit of their infant sove- 
reign ; they drank his looks, leven as the fa'piya in the month Asoj sips drops 
of amrita {amhrosia ) from the Champa,^ There were present, Oodi Sing, 
Singram Sing, Beeji-Pal, Tcj Sing, Mokund Sing, and Nahur son of Huree, 
all Champawuts, Raj Sing, Juggut Sing, JTeit Sing, Samunt Sing, of the 
Oodawuts, — Ram Sing, Futteh Sing, and Kesuri, Koompawuts. There \^a 3 
also the Oohur chief of pure descent, f besides the Khocchi Mokund, thePura- 
hit, the Purihar, and the Jain priest, Yati Gyan, Beejy: In a fortunate 
hour, Ajit became known to the world* The Hara Rao first made his salu- 
tation ; ho was followed by all Marwar with offerings of gold, pearly and 
horses. 

Eiiayet convoyed the tiding io Arung Shah \ the Asoor chiot said to 
the king, ‘ if without a head, so lo ^g they had combated him, what could now 
be expected ho demanded reinforcements. 

In triumph they conveyed the young Raja to Ahwa, whoso chief made 
the haclhoo\ with pearls, and presented him with horses; here ho was 
enteitained, and hero they prepared the teeka dour. 1 hence, taking Raepur, 
Bilara, and Baroonda in his way, and receiving the homage and nuzzurs 
of their chiefs, he repaired to Asops, where he was entertained by the head 
of the Koompawuts* From Asope ho went to the Bhatti fief of Lowairob ; 
thence to Reah, the chief abode of the Mairteas ; thence to Ivewnsir, of the 
Kurumsotes* Each chief entertained their young lord,- around whom all 
the clans gathered. Then* Tao repaired to Kaloo, the ahod-j of Pabhoe Rao 
]Dhandul,§ who camo forth with all his bands ; and at length ho reached 
Pokurn, where ho was joined by Doorgadas from the Dekhan, the 10th of 
Bhadoon 1744. 

Enayet Khan was alarmed. He assembled a numerous array to quell 
this fresh tumult, but death pounced upon him. The king was aSlictod 
thereat. He tried another stratagem, and sot up a pretendeerson of Jeswunt 
styled Mohammed Shah, and offered Ajit the inunsub of five thousand to 
submit to his authority. The pretender also died as ho set out for Jodpoor, 
and Siijait Khan was made the governor of Marwar in the place of Enayetv 
Now’tho Rahtores and Haras united, having cleared Maroo of their foes, 
attacked them in a foreign land. The garrisons of Malpura and I^oor Mandil 
were put to the sword, and hero the Hara prince was killed by a cannon shot^, 
in loading the storm. Here they levied eight thousand mohurs in contribu-. 
tion and returned to Marwar, while the civil officers, and Purohits made 
coHoction'S in his country ; and th*is passed 1744. 

"‘The year 1745 commenced with proposals from Sujait Khan to hold 
Marwar in farm ; he promi"?od ono-fourfch of all transit duties if the. Rahtores 
would respect foreign commerce j to this they agreed. ' The ^on of Enayet 


or tho 'Mokitnd Sing, mcntionrcl in tbo clironi^lo The Kotali princo defi’ed not^ 

aciconlin, ‘ ^ ovc‘'y Rr^ip^'ot maj.im of gallani-iy, rofuao hia aid on sucK oocaBiCti'l but tho 
natural ,* nndhigh nibui o' Poo^jiui Sul required no rtimulus , 

’* 'iho HiiiiU)© poet jiayfii the r.ipi; a ))ird beoonieB iiiU > ivvited with tho flowerSf 
t A name now lost, 

' % Wavin^j a brans vc , 1, fdlc ■ ;v'ilh pc.itls, round his head. 

§ PabhooTwao Rahtore^ iri imniortuliKed by tho aid of Ins lanoo on this occa.s5on5 he waa 
of the ancjeni chivalry of Maroo, nnd stUl hold his allodial domain. • 
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left Joipoor for Delhi ; he had reached Eainwal, but waa overtaken hy the 
Joda Hurnat, who released him both of wives and wealth. Tho Khan lied 
to the Ouchwahas for shelter, Sujah Beg, who left Ajmeer to release him* 
fared no better ; he was attacked, defeated, and plundered by Mokhundas 
Ohampawut. 

** In 1747, Sefi Khan was Hakim of Ajmeer : Doorga determined to 
attack him. The Hakim took post in the pass which defends the road ; 
there Doorga assailed him, and made him fly to Ajmeer. The tidings reached 
the king 5 he wrote to the Khan, if he discomfited Doorgadas, he Would raise 
him over all the khans of the empire 5 if he failed, he should send him 
bracelets,* and order Sujait from Jodpoor to supersede him.” Sefi, before 
abandoning his trust, tried to retain his honours by the circumvention of 
Ajit. He addressed a letter to him, saying he held the imperial sunnud for 
the restoration of his paternal domains, but that, as the king’s representative, 
he must come and receive it. Ajit marched at the head of twenty thousand 
Bahtores, sending in advance Mokund Champawut to observe whether any 
treachery was contemplated. The snare was discovered and' reported to Ajit, 
as he arrived at the foot of the pass beyond the mountains. ‘ Let us, how- 
ever, have a sight of Ajidoorg as we are so near/ said the young prince, ^and 
receive the compliments of the khan.’ They moved on towards tho city, and 
Sefi Khan had no alternative but to pay his obeisance to Ajit. To enjoy his 
distress, one said, ‘let us fire the city.' The Hakim sat trembling for its 
safety and hia- own 5 he brought forth jewels and hprses, which be presented to 
Ajit, 


^ In 1743, the troubles re-commenced in Me war. Prince XJtnra rebollod 
against his father, Rana Jey Sing, and was joined by all his ohiefe. The 
Rana fled to God war, and at Ganorah collected a force, which Umra prepared 
to attack. The Rana demanded succour of the Rahtorcs, and all the Mair- 
teas hastened to relieve him; and soon after Ajit sent Doorgadas and Bugwan, 
with Rinmull JT oda, and ’the eight ranks of Bahtores’ to espouse the father’s 
cause. But the^ Chondawuts and Suktawuts, the Khalas and Ohohansj 
r^her than admit foreign interference in their quarrel, thought it bettor to 
effect a reconcilliation between father and sonj and thus the Rana was indeb- 
ted to Mar war for the support of his throne. 

. passed in negotiation to obtain tho daughter of prince 

Akber, left in charge of Doorgadas, for whose honour Arunzebo was alarmed, 
M Ajit was caching manhood ♦ Narayndas Koolmbi was tho medium of nego- 
tiation, and Sefi Khan caused all hostilities to cease while it lasted. 

InlpO the Mooslem governors of ^Jodpoor, Jhaloro, and Sewanob* 
combined their forces against Ajit, who was again compelled to retreat to tho 
mountains. Akho the Balia, received their attack, but was defeated in the 
monfcn ot Magh. Another combat was hastened by the wanton slaughter of 
Hakim of Ohank, with all his train, were made prisoners 
at Mokukr by the Champawut Mokundas. ^ 

,7 Mooslems put in 1751 , that many districts paid 

cto/i, others tnbute, and many tired of this incessant warfare, and unable to 

Sn ** Ratitores. This year, Kasim 

J^nan and Lushkur Khan mar ched against Ajit, who took post at Beejipur. 

* A mark of contempt, " "" 

T One of those pampered bulls, allowed to wander at liberty and fed by every one. 
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Doorga^s son led the onset, and the Khan was defeated. With each year of 
Ajit grew the hopes of the Rahtores; while Arungzehe was afflicted at each 
month’s growth of his grand-daughter. He wrote to Sujait, the Hakim of 
J odpoor, to secure his honour at whatever cost ; his applications for Akber’s 
daughter were unwearied, 

" This year the coco-nut studded with gems^^t'^o elephants and ten steeds 
all richly caparisoned, were sent by the Rana to affiance the daughter of his 
younger brother, Guj Sing, to Ajit. The present was accepted, and in the 
month of Jeitj the prince of the Rahtores repaired to Oodipoor, where the 
nuptials were solemnized. In Asar he again married at Deolah.f 

In 1753, negotiations were renewed through iJoorgadas, and the pro- 
tracted rg^toration of the SuUani obtained the seat of his ancestors for the 
Jodani. Doorga was offered for himself the munsub of five thousand, which he 
refused j ho preferred that Jhalore, Sewanchi, Sanchore, and Theraud, should 
revert to his country. Even Arung admired the honourable and distin- 
guished treatment of his grand-daughter. ^ 

‘‘ In Pos 175^,1: ^jit regained possession of his ancestral abode : on his 
reaching Jodpoor ho slew a buffalo at each of its five gates. The Shahzada 
Sooltan led the way, Sujait being dead,§ 

" In 1759, A-zim Shah again seized on Jodpoor, and Ajit made Jhalore 
his abode. Some of his chiefs now served the foe, some the Rana whose 
hopes were on Eklinga alone ; while the lord of Amber served the king in the 
Dekhan. Tiie enormities of the Asoors had reached their height ; the sacred 
kine were sacrificed even oji* Mafchoora,.Pryag, and Okamandel; the Jogis and 
Byragis invoked heaven for protection, but iniquity prevailed as the Hindu 
strength decayed. Prayers were every whore offered u]p to heaven to cleanse 
the land from the iniquities of the barbarians. j| In this year, the month of 
Magh 1759, the M.ittwn Lagg'Hfn (the "sun in Gemini’), a son was born of the 
Ohohani, who was called Abhye Sing. (See end of this chapter, p. G5, for 
the Horoscope of Abhye Sing.) 

In 1761 Eusoph was superseded by Moorshid Kooli as Hakim of Jod- 
poor, On his arrival ho presented the royal sunnud for the restoration of 
Mairta to Ajit, Koosul Sing, the Mairtea Sirmor, with the Dhar^idul Gobi^^ 
das, were ordered to take the charge, which^ incensed the $on of Indur, 
(Mohkim Sing), who deemed his faithful service during his minority over- 
looked by this preference. He wrote to the king to nominate him to the 
command of Mar war, and that ho would fulfil his charge to the satisfaction 
both of Hindu and Moslem. 

In 1761 the star of the fipo began to decline. Moorshid Kooli, the 
Mogul, was relieved by Jaffior Khan. Mohkim’s letter was intercepted. Ho 
had turned traitor to his prince, and joined the king’s troops, Ajit marched 

* Tho 0000, the symlsol of a Tuarriage officer. 

t Portcibgurh peolab, a small principality grown out of ^Tewar, 

X now call to mind whether this break of four years in the ohroni<‘lo of the bard 

Kurmid, .i.'X occurs in the original, or that in translating I left the hiatus from their being 
nothing mloroating therein. The tyrant was now fully occupied in tho Bokhan wars, and tho 
Rajpoots had time to breathe. 

I This Shahzada must have been prince Azini, who was nominated Tjoeroy of Ouzerat 
ip^nd Msrwar. 

y This record of tho manifold itx juries, civil aud religious, under which tho Hind 
nation groaned, ia quite akin to tho letter of roxnonstranoo addressed by Rana Raj Sing 
Arungzobe,— See Voi, I, p 306 , 
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against them ; he fought them at Droonara ; the king’s troops were defeated, 
and the rebel Eendawut was slain. This was in 170:4. 

In 170:3, Ibrahim Khan the king’s lb utonajt*'' of Lahore, passed 
through Marwar to relieve Azim in the vioe-ruyalt> al (Uxzerat. On th^ 
second day of Oheit, the obscure half of the moon, the joyful tidings arrived 
of the death of the king-f On the fifth, Ajit took to horse ; ho reached the 
town of Joda, and sacrificed to the gates, put the Asoois feared to fhcc him. 
Some hid their faces in fear, while others fled. The Mirza came down, and 
Ajit atended to the hal's of his ancestors. The wretched Yavans, now 
abandoned to the infuriated Rajpoots smarting under twenty-six years of 
misery, found no mercy. Iti hopeless despair they fliid, and thtt woall h vVhich 
they had amassed by extortion and oppression, returned fco enrich the pro- 
prietor. The barbarians, in turn, were made captive ; they fought, wore 
slaughtered and dispersed. Some sought sirna (sanctuary}, and found it ; 
even the barbarian leader himself threw-fear to the winds in the unconcealed 
sanctuary of the Koompawut. But the tiiiimph of the Hindu was complete, 
when, to escape from perdition, their flying foes invoked Set ta-llain and llur^ 
gbvind, begging their bread in the day, and taking to their heels at night. 
The chaplet of the Moolla served to count the name of liana, and a handful of 
gold was given to have their beards removed,!: Nothing but the despair and 
flight of the ‘Mletcha’ was heard throughout Moordhur. Mairta was eva- 
cuated, and the wounded Mohkim fled to Hagoro, Sojut and Falli were re- 
gained, and the land returned to the Jodani, Jodgurh was purified from 
thfe contaminations "of the barbarian with the water of Ganges and the sacred 
Toolsi, and Ajit received the tiluk of sovereignty. 

Then Azim marched from the south and Moazim from the north. At 
Agra a mighty battle for empire took phee between the two Asoors, but 
Alluiu§ prevailed and got the throne. The tidings soon reached Ihc king, 
that Ajit had plundered his armies in Maroo and taken possession of the 
of his father. 

“The rainy season of 1764 had vaidshed, the King had no repose ; ho 
formed an army and came to Ajuieer, Then Iluridas, the son of Bugwaii, 
with the Ovihur and Mangalea chiefe,(| and Rutna the loader of the Oodawutai, 
with eight hundred of th- ir clan, exitoicd the Ccastlo and swore to Ajit, that 
whatever might be his intentions, they were resolved to maintain the castle to 
the death, The loyal army encamped at Bai Bilara, and Ajit proparod for 
the storm ; but the King was advised to try peaceful arts, and an ov*Ttnro was 
inade, and the messenger was sent back to the King accompanied by Nahur 
Khan. The embassy returned bearing the»royaI tirmau to Aji<' ; but before 
he would accept it, ho said he would view the royal army, uud on ^lio first 
day of Phalgoon he left the hill of .foda and reached .Bncsilpur. fforo ho 
was received by a deputation from the King, headed by Sujait Khtui, son of 
the Khankhauan, accompanied by the Raja of Ba<:oria and Rao JJoodh Hing 
of Boondi : — the place of meeting w..s Poopor. Th^t nii lit pas>st!d in adjust' 
jTjg the terms of the treaty. The ensuing morn ho inarohcd forward at the 

^ He is called the Bitmdi, or ‘son-in-law of fcUo king,* 
f OthCheit S 17 C3. The 28th Zekand. 

The Rajpoots gave up bcaids the hotter to'JniatinguisU thorn from the MooftI msit. 

§ Shah Allum, who assumed tho title of Bahadur Shuh, on mounting the thnmo, 

II The Mongalea jsabrauoh of the UholotcM, yovorcti from the original stuin in (ho riign 
of Bapp^ clorcu continues agn. 
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head of all the men of Maroo ; and at Anundpur the eyes of the king of the 
barbarians (}llletcha) fell on those of the lord of the earth. He gave him the 
title of Tey 'Bahadur,^ Bat fate decreed that the city of Joda was coveted 
by the king ; by stealth he sent Mairab Khan to take [losaesbion, accompanied 
by the traitor Mohkim. Ajit burned with rage when he hoard of this trea- 
chery, but he was compelled to dissimulate and accompany Allum to the 
Dekhan, and to sorvo under Kambuksh. Jey Sing of Amber I- was also with 
the king and liad a like cause for discontent, a royal garrison being jdacod izi 
Amber, and the gadi of the Eaja bestoued on his younger brother, Beejoy 
Sing. Now the army rolled on like a sea overflowing its bounds. As soon as 
the king crossed the Nerbudda,t the Rnjas executed tliexr designs, and with- 
out saying a wo d, at the be.id of their vassals retrograded to Rajwarra, 
They repaired to Oodipoor, and were received by Rana llmra with rejoicing 
and distinction, who advanced to conduct them to his capital. Seated to- 
gether, the chaori waving over their heads, they appeared like the THwnaJ 
Bramha, Viahnu and Mahesa. From this hour the fortunes of the Aaoors 
sunk, and virtue again began to shew herself.|| From Oodipoor the .two 
Rajas passed to Marwar, They reached Ahwa, and hero the Champawut 
Singram, son of Oodibhan, spread the foot-carpet (piig^moonda) for his lord. 

‘‘The month of Sawan 17G5 set in, and the hopes of the Asoor expired* 
Mairab was in consternation when he heard that Ajit had returned to his 
native land. On the 7th the hall of Joda was surrounded by thirty thousand 
Rahtores. On the 12th the. gate of honour was thrown open to Mairab ; 
ho had to thunk the son of Aiskurnlf for his life. He was allowed an honour- 
able retreac, and Ajit once more entered the capital of Maroo, 

“Jey Sing encamped upon the banks of the ^oor Sagur ; bujfc a prince 
without a country, he was unhappy. But as soon as the rains were passed, 
Ajuial, the sanctuary of the Ouchwaha, proposed to reinstate him in Amber* 
When conjoined they had reached Mairta, Agia and Delhi trembled. When 
they arrived at Ajmeer its governor sought siriia with the saint, and paid 
the contributions demanded. Then, like the falcon, Ajit darted upon Sara- 
bhur ; and hero the vassals of Amber repaired from all quarters to.the*stanr 
dard of their lord. With twelve thousand men, the Syed advanced aloiijg the 
edge of the salt lake, to encounter A jinal. The Koompawut ' led the charge ; 
a desperate battle ensued ; Hussein, with six thousand men, lay on the field, 
while the rest took to flight and sought refuge in the castle.tf His lieute- 
nant, the Purihar, chief pa7idoo,\\ here fell into tho hands of Ajit ; he then 
felt he had recovered Mundore. On intelligence of this history, the Asoors 
abandoned Amber, and having pfecod a garrison in Sambhur, in the month 
of Megsir, Ajit restored Jey Sing to Amber, and having prepared to attack 


^ ‘Tho warjior*R nword.^ ^ ^ ^ 

t This is tho Mina Jiaja, Joy l^ing j— tho posterior Jey Sing had tho epithet fifoioar, 
j aUio Mooslem iiistoJian mentions in Vol. I. p. 320. That Bahadur was then m rcifU to 
Lahore. 

% iho triplc-hodi&lf or tri-'niwrti, ^ ^ l ^ 

II Tho bard ot‘ Maroo passes ovor tho important fact of tho intermarnnge took 

place on this occasion of the Uajpeot triple allianoo.— Soe Vol. X, p. 320. 

^ Doorgadas, who recommended the accoptanoo of the proffered oapifcnlaiion. 

Tho shrine of Khwaja Kootub. , ^ * i. vi. w 

tt Although the Marwar ohroniol or takes all the credit of this aotion^ut was of oughb by 
the combined Rajpoots of the alliance Vol, 1. p. 821. . > ’ 

tt Bandoo is tho squire, the ahield-boarer, of tho RaJpOcts, 
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Bikaner. Ajit committed the administration of all civil affairs to the faith- 
ful Raghonath Bindarri, with the title of Dewan. He was well qualified, 
both from his experience in civil affairs and from hi$ valour as a soldier. 

^‘In Bhadoon of the year 1766, Arm ^zebe put to death Kambuksh,"^ 
and Jey Sing entered into negotiations with the king. Ajit now went 
against Nagore ; but Indur Sing bung without resource, came forth and 
embraced Ajit^a feet, who bestowed Ladnoo upon him as a heritage. But 
this satisfied not him who had been the lord of Nagore, and Indur carried his 
complaints to Delhii" The king was enraged — his threats reached the Rajas, 
who deemed it safe again to re-unite. They met at Koleo near Didwanah, 
and the king soon after reached Ajmeer. Thence he sent his firmans and the 
punja as terms of friendship to the Rajas % Nahur Khan, chelah of the king# 
was the bearer. They were accepted, and on the 1st Assar both the Rajas 
repaired to Ajmeer. Here the king received them ^aciously, in the face of 
the world to Ajit he presented the sound of the Mne Castles of Maroo, and 
to Jey Sing that of Amber. Having taken leave of the king, the two Rajas 
went on the purlk to the sacred lake of Pooahkur. Hero they separated for 
their respective domains, and Ajit reached Jodpoor in Sawu» 1767. In tins 
year he married a Gor Rani, and thus quenched the feud caused by Arjoon, 
who slew Umra Sing in the Aumkhas.$ Then ho went on a pilgrimage to 
Curukhet, the field of battle of the Mahabharat, and made his ablutions in 
the fountain of Bhisma § Thus 1767 passed away, 

Here let us, for a while, suspend the narrative of the chronicler, and 
take a retrospective glance at the transactions ''of the Rah tores, from the 
year 1737, the period of Raja Jeswunt’s death at Oabul, to the restoration 

* ‘Kamfeutsh was the child of the old age of tho tyrant Arungzobo. by a Rajpoot prinoOSR* * * § 
He appears to have held him in more affection than any of his other sons, as his letter on his 
death’bed tp him testifies. See Vol. I. p 302. 

t Indur Sing was the son of Umra, the oldest brother of Joawnnt, and tho fatiicv of 
Mohkim, who, being disappointed of the government of IMCairta, deserted to the king. 

J This is another of the numerous instances of contradictory feelings in tho Rajpoot 
character, Umra, elder brother of Jeswunt, was banished from Marwar, lost his birth-right. Hud 
was afterwards slain at court, as already related. His son, Turlur Sing, and graiidsoxi Moii- 
kim, from Nagore, which they held in separate grants from the king, iK'vor forgot ihoir liUo 
as elder branch of the family, and eternally contested their claim against Ajlr. Still, as a 
Rahtore, ho was bound to avenge the injuries of a Rah tore, 0 von though his personal foe.—- • 
Singular inconsistency ! 

§ There is an anecdote regarding tho fountain of this cla'ssic field of Htrife, tho Trend of 
Baiasthan, which well exemplifies the superstitious belief of the warlike Rajpoot. Tho em- 
peror Bahadur Shah was desirous to visit this scene of the exploits of the hovooa of antiquity, 
stimulated, no doubt, by his Rajpootni queen, or his mother, also of this raco. Ho was a<'at(ul 
under a tree which shaded tho sacred fount, named after tho great loader of tlio Curu.% his 
queen by his side, surrounded by kanats to hide thoifi from profane eyes, when a vulUuo per- 
ched upon the tree with a bone in its boak, which falling in tho fount:dn, the hirtl sot up a 
scream of laughter. The king looked up in astonishment, which was gri‘atly incroasod when 
the vulture addressed him in human accents, saying, “ that in a former birth slio ivas a Xonhii, 
and was in the field of slaughter of tho great wr, whence she flew away with tho dinHOVOrod 
arm of one of its mighty warriors, with which she alighted on that very troo, that the arm 
was encumbered with a ponderous golden bracelet, in which, as aii amulftt, wo.vo set thirtcum 
brilliant symbols of Siva, and that after devouring the flesh, she dropped the bmc<^lot, which 
fell into the fountain, and it was this awakened coincide.noo which had causod “tho Eoreamof 
laughter.’* We must suppose that this, tho jpulcJwwa rf tho field of slaughter, spoke Sanscrit 
or its dialect, interpreted by his Rajpoot queen, lo-stantly tho pioneers, were commanded tf 
clear the fountaio, and behold the relic of the Mahabharat, with the symbolic ombloma of th< 
god all- perfect ! and so largo were they, that the I'mporor remarked they would answer ex 
cellently well for* slaves of the carpot.’ The Hindu princes then present, among whom wort 
the Rajas Ajit and Jey Sing, were shocked at this lovity, and each cnti*oated of the king ow 
of tho phallic symbols, ThoMirza Raja obtaiuod two, and both are yet a Jeyp:)or, ono in th 
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ot Ajit, presenting a continuous conflict of thirty years’ duration. In vain 
might we search the annals of any other nation for such inflexible devotion 
as marked the Rahtore character through this period of strife, during which, 
to use their own phrase, hardly a chieftain died on his pallet.” Let those 
who deem the Hindu warrior void of patriotism read the rude chronicle of 
this thirty years’ war ; let them compare it with that of any other country, 
and do justice to the magnanimous Rajpoot. This narrative, the simplicity 
of which is the best voucher for its authenticity, presents an uninterrupted 
record of patriotism and disinterested loyalty. It was a period when the 
sacrifice of these principles was rewarded by the tyrant ting with the highest 
honours of the state ; nor are we without instances of the temptation being 
too strong to be withstood : but they are rare, and serve only to exhibit, in 
more pleasing colours, the virtues of the tride which spurned the attempts 
at seduction. What a splendid example is the heroic Doorgadas of all that 
constitutes the glory of the Rajpoot I Valour, loyalty, integrity, combined 
with prudence in all the difificultios which surrounded him, are qualities which 
entitle him to the admiration which his memory continues to enjoy. The 
temptations held omt to him were almost irresistible : not merely the gold 
which he and thousand of his brethren would alike have spurned, but the 
splendid offer of power in the proffered ^ munsub of five thousand,' which 
would at once have lifted him from his vassal condition to an equality with 
the princes and chief nobles of the land, Doorga had, indeed, but to name 
his reward ; but, as the bar^ justly says, ho was ^ aniolao^ beyond all price, 

* moho^ unique, ^isfot' oven* revenge, so dear to the Rajpoot, turned him aside 
from the dictates of true honour. The foul assassination oi his brother, the 
brave Soning, effected through his enemies, made no alteration in bis humani- 
ty whenever the chance of war placed his foe in his power ; and in this, his 
policy seconded his virtue. His chivalrous conduct, in the extrication of 
prince Akber from inevitable destruction had he fallen into his father’s hands, 
was only surpassed by his generous and delicate behaviour towards the 
])rince’s family, which was left in his care, forming a marked^ contrast to 
that of the enemies of his faith on similar occasions. The virtue , of the 
grand-daughter of Arungzebe, in the sanctuary ( sima ) of Droonara,^ was 
in far better keeping than in the trebly-walled harem of Agra. Of his 
energetic mind, and the control he exerted over those of his confiding 
brethren, what^ proof is given, in his preserving the secret of the abode of 
his prince throughout the six first years of his infancy ! But, to conclude our 
eulogy in the words of their bard: he has reaped the immortality destined 
for good deeds; his memory is cherished, his actions are the theme of constant 


Temple of Silla Devi, (1) the other in that of Govinda. Ajit had one, still preserved and were 
shipped at the shrine of Qird>ha/ri at Jodpoor My old tutor and friend, the Yati Gyanohandia 
who told the storv while hproad the chronicles as I translated them, has ofton seen and made 
homage to all the three relics. There is one, he believed, at Boondior Kotsh, and the Eaitxaby 
some means obtained another. They are of pure rook crystal, and as each weighs some pounds 
there must havo boon giants in the days of the Bharat, to have supported thirteen in one 
arin]let. Homor*s heroes were pigmies to the Gurus, whose bracelet we may doubt if Ajao 
could have lifted. My venerable tutor, though liberal in his opinions, did' not chose to dissent 
from the general belief, for man, ho said, had beyond a doubt greatly degenerated since the 
heroic agos, and was rapidly approximating to the period, tho immediate forerunner of a uni* 
versal renovation, when only dwarfs would creep over the land. 

(1) The goddess of arms, their Pnias, 

* Doorga*s fief on the hoonl. 
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praise, and his picture on his white horse, old, yet in vigour, is familiar 
amongst the collections of portraits of Rajpootana,'®’^ 

But there was not a <‘lan, or family, that did not produce inon of \vorth 
n tliis protract^'d warfare, which incited constant omul.ation : and the bards 
of each had abundant materiuls to emblazon the pages of tluir chronicles* 
To the lecollection of these, their expatriated descendants allude in the 
memorial*!* of their hardships from the cruel policy of die rei.jiiiug chief, 
the last lineal descendant of the prince, whose history, has just boon narrated, 
W e now resume the narrative in the language of the chronicle* 



ASfNALS OF MARWAlt. 


HOROSCOPE OF RAJA ABHOY SING. 


C3 


In tho p'an/tm-parbi, or horoscope of Abhyo Sing (referred to i n p. 69) ; the 4th, !rth, 8th, 
lOUi, nth and I2th houses denote tho destinies of the heir of Ao’t. In the 4th we have the 
Hion-<t/er ^(zTioo, tlie author of eclipses. Of tho 7th, or houao of 'heifs, tho Moon and Venus 
have taken possession ; of tho 8th, or bouse of stiife, the Sun and Mercury. In the lOtli is 
JBufl/oo, brother of Ba/too, both signs of evil portent. Mars rides in the house of fate, While 
Saturn and Jupiter are together in the abode of sovereignty. Like that of every inan HvingJ 
the horoscope of tho hoir oi'Maroo is lillocl with good atid ovil • could tho or astrologi- 

cal seer, have put tho pa»rioidal sign in the house of destiny, he might have chviinod some 
merit for supetrior intelligence. Those who have over consul tod any works on this f 'ohsh por- 
Buit, will observe that the diagrams of tho European astrologers ar<^ exact copies of tho IIindu> 
in proof of which! have inserted this : to trace darkness as well as light from tho Easi. 1 




CHAPTER IX, 


Ajit commanded to reduce Kahn and the rebels of the Sewaluc mountains . — 
The em/pevoT dies, — Civil wars, — Ajit ^o^ninated viceroy of Quzerat , — 
Ajit commanded to send his son to court, — Daring atta^ on the chief of 
NagorCf who is slain^ — Retaliated, — The king'^s army invades Marwar ^ — 
JodpooT invested,""- — Terms, — Abye Sing sent to court, — Ajit proceeds to 
Delhi-^Ooalesces with theSyed ministry of the king, — Gives a daughter in 
marriage to the empet^or, — Returns to Jodpoor, — Repeal of the J ezeya. — 
Ajit proceeds to his viceroyalty of Ouzerat. — Settles the po'ovince , — 
Worships at Bwarica, — Returns to Jodpoor, — TheSyeds summon him to 
court, — The splendour of his train, — Leagues with the ^yeds, — Tkeempei^or 
visits Ajit, — Portents. — Busein Alii arrives from the Dehhan, — Conster-- 
nation of the opponents of the Syeds and Ajit, — Ajit blockades the palace 
with his Rahtores, — The emperor put to death, — Sticcessors, — Mohammed 
Shah.-^He marches against Amber, — Its Raja claims sanctuary loith Ajit, 
— Obtains the grant of AJimedahad, — Returns to Jodpoor, — Ajit unites his 
daughter to the Prince of Amber, — The ^yeds assassinated, — Ajit warned of 
his danger, — Seizes on Ajmeer,— Slays the governor, — Destroys the mosques 
and r&'establisJies the Hindu rites, — Ajit declares his independence, — Goins 
in his own name. — Estdklishes weights and measures^and his own courts of 
justice, — Fixes the gradations of rank amongst his chiefs,— Ihe Imperia- 
lists invade Marwar, — Ahhye Sing heads thirty thousand Rahtores to 
oppose them, — The king's forces decline hattle, — The Rahtores ravage the 
imperial provinces, — Ahhye Sinq ohtainB the surname of 'Dhonkul/ or 
exterminator, — Returns to Jodpoor, — Battle of Samllmr, — Ajit gives 
sanctuary to Choramun Jat^ founder of Bharatpur, — The emperor put 
himself at the head of all his forces to avenge the defeat of Sfimbhur,— 
Ajmeer invested, — Its defence , — Ajii agrees to surrender Ajmer.— Ahhye 
Sing proceeds to the imperial camp — His reception, — His arrogant bear- 
ing, --- Murder of Ajit by his son, — Infidelity of the bard, — "iHank leaf 
of the Raj Roopaca, indicative of this event — Extract from that chronicle, 
— Funeral rites, — Sicc queens a7id fifty-eight concubines determnio to 
become Expostulations of the Aazir, bardsy and purohits.—They 

fail, — Procession,— Rite concluded, — Refieiions on kjiCs life and history* 

In 1768 Ajit was sent against iTahn and the chiefs of the snowy 
mountains, whom he reduced to obedience. Thence ho went to the Ganges, 
where he performed his ablutions, and in the spring ho returned to Jodpoor. 

In 1769 Shah Allum went to heaven. The torch of discord was lighted 
by his sons, with which they fired their own dwelling. A^in Ooshawn was 
slain, and the umbrella of royalty waved over the head of Mok-qo-decn. 
Ajit sent the Bindarri Kaimsi to the presence, who returned with the sun^ 
nud of the vice-roya,Ity of Guzerat. In the month of Megair 1769, he pre- 
^red an army to take possession of the ^atra-schesf^ when fresh dissensions 
broke out in the house of the Ohagitai. The Syeds slew Moiz-oo-deen^j and 


The ^ wyenteezx thousand, towns of Quzerat. 
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Ferochsear became king. Zoolfecar Khan was put to death, and with him 
departed the strength of the Moguls- Then the Syeds became headstrong, 
Ajit was commanded to send his son, Abhye Sing, now seventeen years of 
age, with his contingent, to court ; but Ajit having learned that the traitor 
Mokund was there and in great favour, sent a trusty band, who slew him 
even in the middle of Delhi. This daring act brought the Syed with an 
army to Jodpoor, Ajit sent off the men of wealth to Sewanoh, and his son 
and family to the desert of Rardurroh.* The capital was invested, and 
Abhye Sing demanded as a hostage for the conduct of Ajit, who was also 
commanded to court. To neither was the Raja inclined, but the advice of 
the Dewan, and still more of Keaar the bard, who gave as a precedent the 
instance of Rao Ganga when invaded by the Lodi, Dowlut Khan, who en- 
trusted his affairs to his son Maldeo, was unanimously approved.^ Abhye 
Sing was recalled from Rardurroh, and marched with Hosein Alii to Delhi, 
the end of Asar 1770. The heir of Maroo received the munsub of five 
thousand from the king. 

“ Ajit followed his son to the court, then held at Delhi, There the sight 
of the altars raised over the ashes of chiefii wl )0 had perished to preserve iu 
his infancy, kindled all his wrath, and ho meditated revenge on the whole 
house of Timoor. Four distinct causes for displeasure had Ajmal : — 

^‘Ist. The Iforoza *,+ 

^'2d. The compulsory marriage of their daughters with the king ; 

‘‘3d. The killing of kine ; 

“4th. The Jezeya, or capitation tax.^’§ 

Here wo must interrupt the narrative, in order to supply an important 
omission of the bard, who slurs over the hardest of the conditions demanded 
of Ajit on the invasion of the Syed, viz, the giving a daughter to Ferochsear, 
the important political results of which are already related in the first part 
of this work. II This compulsory marriage only aggravated Ajit'a desire of 
vengeance, and he enterc^l into the views of the Syeds with the true spirit 
of his father ; obtaining meanwhile, as the price of coalition, the compliance 
with the specified demands, besides others of less moment, such as **that 
the bell for prayer should be allowed to toll in the quarters of the city 
allotted to the Rajpoots, and that their temples should be held sacred ; 
and last, but not least, the ag^andisement of his hereditary dominions,” 
Let us ngain recur to the chronioTo. 

*Tn Jeit 1771, having secured all his wishes, Ajit left the court, and 
with the renewed patent as viceroy of Guzerat, returned to Jodpocr. Through 
Kaimsi, his minister, thojezeya waji repealed. The gindu race owed eternal 
obligation to the Mor {crown) of Mordhur, the sanctuary of princes in 
distress. 

‘Tn 1772, Ajit prepared to visit his government : Abhye Sing accom- 
panied his father. He first proceeded to Jhalore where he passed the rainy 
season. Thence he attacked the ‘ Mewmso flT first Neerauj, which he 

* Ths tract West of tho Looni. 

t Thoy elur over Hic most important demand — daughter to wife to the king-HHi Is et 
this Ajit hesitates, aud for whioh the precedent is given. 

± SeeTol. L p. 279. 

i described inyoh I. p* 296. 

|f VoL L p. 836. 

It UewaMoU a term ^ven to the fantnosses in the mountains, which the aboriginal tribes, 
Kolis, Meenasi and Hafrsi and not unixe%uently the Bf^poots/make their retreats; and in 
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when the Dfeoras paid him tribute, Feeroz Khan advanced from Palhanpur 
tp meet' him. The Ran of Therad paid alack of rupees, Cambay was invested 
and paid ; and the Koli chief, Kernkurn, was reduced. From Patun, Sukta 
the Ohampawut^ with Beejo Bindarri, sent the year precedinj^ to manage 
the province, came forth to meet him. 

^Tn 1773, Ajit reduced the Jhala of Hulwud, and Jam of Noanuggur, 
who paid as tribute three lacs of Rupees, with twenty-five choice, steeds ; and 
having settled the province, he worshipped at Dwarica, and bathed in the 
QoDtttee.^ Thence he returned to Jodpoor, where he learned that Indur Sing 
had regained Nagore ;c,but he stood not before Ajit, 

The year 1774 had now arrived. The Syeds and their opponents wore 
engaged in civil strife. Hosein Alii was in the Dekhan, and the mind of 
Abdoolla was alienated from the king. Paper on paper came, inviting Ajit, 
Pie marched by Nagore, Mairta^ Poshkur, Marobe, and Sambhur, whose garri- 
sons he stivngfched, to Delhi. Foom Marote he sent Abhje Sing back to tako 
care of Jodpoor. The Syed advanced from Delhi to meet the JJhunni ( lord ) 
of Marvvar, v\ho alighted at Aliverdi’s serai. Here the Syed an'd Ajit formed 
a league, to oppose Jey Sing and the Moguls, while the king remained like a 
snake coiled up in a closed vessel. To get rid of their chief opponent, Zoolfc- 
car Khan, was first determined. 

When the king heard that Ajit had reached Delhi, he sent the Hara 
Rao Bhoem of Kotah, and Khandowran Khan to introduce him to the pre- 
sence. Ajit obeyed. Besides his own Rahtorcs, ho was accompanied by Rao 
Bishen Sing of Jessulmer, and Puddum Sing of D^erawul, with Futteh Sing, 
a noble of Mewar, Maun Sing Rah tore, chief of Seeta Mhow, and the Ohun- 
derawufc, Gopal of Rampura, besides Oodi Sing of Kundaila, Sukut Sing of 
Munohurpur, Kishen of Kulchipur, and many others.')' The meeting took 
place at the Mooti Bagh. The king bestowed the mxinsub of Heft Ilazcwi 
(seven thousand horse) on Ajit, and added a ertne of dams to his rcnt-ro.l. 
He presented him with the insignia of the Mahi Moratib^ with elephants and 
horsesj a sword and dagger, a diamond aigrette {^irpech) and plume, and a 
double string of pearls. Having left the presence, Ajit went to visit Ab- 
doolla Khan. The Syed advanced to meet him, and his recojition, with his 
attendants^ was distinguished. They renewed their dotormiiiation to stand 
or fall t<^gether. Their conference caused dismay to the Moguls, who lay in 
ambush to put Ajit to Death. 

On the second day of the bright moon of Pos, 1775, the king honoured 
Ajit with awisit. Ajit seated the king on a throne formed of bags of rupees 
to the amount of one lack,i: and presented (jilephaiits, horses, and all that was 
precious. In the mouth of Fhalgoon, Ajit and the Syed wont to visit the 
king ; and after the cunference wrote to Husein Alii revealing their plans 


the present instance the bard alMes to the * Mewasso' of tho Deoras of Sirohi and Aboo* 
which has anooyed tho dooenflauts of Ajit to tins hour, aud has served to maintain iho 
mdopondence of this Chohan tribe. • 

(Ola^maitdulfi) wJioro the Badhails fixed themAelyee 
' on the nugratif.n of Seoji from Canouj. It would have b(‘on hmtniotivo had the bard dtdgnod 
o rocognilion which this visit occaBiemod, and ■which beyond 

% doubt cpsod tho ■ books of Chroniolos and Kingfl* to bo oponod and reforrod to. 

, T ims list well exampZilies Uie toi e now ^Hsnniod by the Bahtoros; bub this irrand feudal 

of yicoroy of Ouzzevut. Each find all of Uio.^ chioftuiu- 
slups the a^hor js na familiar \Mth us uith tho pen lio uow holds. 
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and desiring bis rapid march to unifce with them from the Dekhan. Now 
tho heavens assumed portentous appearances; the desQf^ was red and fiery; 
jackasses brayed unusually ; dogs barked ; thunder rolled without a cloud; 
tho court, late so gay, was now sad and gloomy; all were forebodings of 
change at Dolh’. In twenty days, Husein reached Delhi ; his countenance 
was terrific; his drum, which now beat close to the palace, was the knell of 
falling greatness. Ho was accompaniod by myriads of horse. Delhi was 
enveloped in the dust raised by his hostile steeds. They encamped in the 
north of the city, and Husoin joined Ajit and his brother. The trembling 
king sent congratulations and gifts; Tho Mogul chiefs kept aloof in their 
abod< s ; oven as the quail cowers in the grass when thS falcon hovers over it, 
so did the Moguls when Iluscin reached Delhi. Tho lord of Amber was like 
a lamp left without oil. 

the second day, all convened at Ajit’s tents, on the banks of Jumna 
to execute tho plans now determined upon. Ajit mounted his steed ; at the 
head of his Rahtores, he marched direct to the paLice, and at every post he 
placed liis own men: ho looked like the fire destined to cause pmlaya.^ 
When tho sun appears darkness flies; when tho oil fails the lamp goes out: 
so is it with crowns and kings, when good faith and justice, tho oil that feeds 
their power, is wanting. The crash which shivered the umbrella of Delhi 
reverberated throughout tho land. The royal treasuries were plundered. 
None amidst tho Moguls catno forward to rescue their king (Feroohser), and 
Joy Sing flod from tho scene of destruction. Another king was set up, but 
in *fbur months he was acizoct with a dhtemper and died. Then DowlahJ 
was placed on tlio thiono. "But the Moguls at Delhi set up Neko SJhah at 
Agra, and Husein marched against them, lea\ ing Ajit; and Abdoolja with the 
king,§ 

“ In 1776, Ajit and the Syed moved from Delhi ; but the Moguls sur- 
rendered Neko Shah, who was confined in Solimgnrh. A( this time tho king 
died, and Ajit and tho Syods made, another, and placed Mahomed Sbah on 
tho throne. Many oounhii"S were doslroyod, and many wore made to flourish, 
during tho dofchrOneincnt of kings by Ajit. With tho death of I’orcohsear 
Jey Sing’s vjows were crushed, and the Syeds determined, t6 pTinish hito. 
(The lord of Ambor was like water carried in a platter.l) The king reache’d 
the Durgah at Sikri, in progress to Amber, and here the chieftains sought the 
Sirm (sanctuary) of Ajit. They said the Khoorm was lost if ho protected 
thorn not against tho Syeds. Even as Krishna saved Arjoon in tho Bharat,- 
so did Ajit take Joy Sing under bis protfotion. Ho sent the chiefi of tho 
(Jhampawuts and his minister to dispel his fears ; they returned with the 
lord of Amlior, who felt like one who had escaped tho I'ooni ipralaya}. Ajit 

f laced one monarch on tho throne, and saved another from destruction. The 
ing bestowed upon him the grant of Alimcdabad, and gftvo him pomisaittn 
to visit his home. With Joy Sing of Amber, and Bood Sing Hara of. Booudi, 


* Omoa of tho (juarfeor. ' ' ' ‘ j • 

■ + Tho final doom. ' - ' , ( ' 

I Rufthlwjol Dowla. , ' , ' / 

5 This is both ininuiely’ and faiihfVilly relatod, and fully as lunch 39' 'as fchb Ma£tomodan 
record of this hlack deed. Wo have alroacly (Vol T.‘p. dobciihdd it, ahd gfiven a tran- 
filsktion of an autograph letter of tho pnneo of Ambor, writtc*u on this memorable Tho 

SmpoHauco of the transaction, as well as tho dosiro U) bhow tho Barclio version, will jusUry 
S te ropotibion. , ' ' - 

d Xtt sdlueiou to hie. raoillatiun, for uhioh tho ^Mirssa Raja' was notr*j*iuutt, 
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l]ie marched for Jodpoor, and in the way contracted a marriage with the 
daughter of the Shekhawnt chief of Munohurpur. In the month of Ahsin, 
he reached Jodagir, when the lord of Amber encamped at Soor Sagiir, and 
the Hara Rao north of the town. 

‘‘The cold season had fled; the spring (bussuni) approached. The 
peacock was intoxicated with the nectar-drops distilled from the sweet blos- 
somed ama (mango) ; the rich sap exuded; the humming-bees clustered 
round the flowers ; new leaves budded forth; songs of joy resounded; the 
hearts of gods, men, and women expanded with mirth. It was then the lord 
of Amber was bedecked in saffron robes, to espouse the ‘ virgin of the sun ’ 
(Surya Kumari)^ the child of Ajit. On this he had consulted the Ohampa- 
wuts, and according to ancient usage, the Ad-Pwd/ia?i, or chief minister, 
the Koompawut : likewise the Bindarri Dewah, and the Guru. But were I 
to dwell on these festivities, this hook would become too large ; I therefore 
say but little 1 

“ The rains of 1777 set in, and Jey Sing and Bood Sing remained with 
Ajit, when a messenger arrived with tidings that the Moguls had assassinate 
ed the Syeds, and were now on the watch for Ajit. He drew his sword, and 
Swore he would possess himself of Ajmeer. He dismissed the lord of Amber. 
In twelve days after Ajit reached Mairta. In the face of day he drove the 
Mooslem from Ajmeer and made it his own. He slew the king’s governor 
and seized on Tarragurh.^ Once more the bell of prayers was heard in the 
temple, while the banyf of the Mesjid was silent. Where the Koran was 
/ read, the Puran was now heard, and the Mundira took the place of the 
Mosque. The Kazi made way for the Brahmin, and the pit of burnt aaoii- 
fice {homa) was dug, where the sacred kine were slain. He took possession 
of the salt lakes of Sambhur and Didwanno, and the records were always 
moist with inserting fresh conquests, Ajit ascended his own throne; the 
umbrella of supremacy he waved over his head. He coined in his own name, 
established his own guz (measure), and seer (weight), his own courts of justice, 
and new scale of rank for his chiefe, with nalfcees and mace-bearers, nobuta 
and standards, and every emblern of sovereign rule. Ajmal in Ajmeer, was 
equal to Aspati in Delhi.t The intelligence spread over the land ; it reached 
even Mecca and Iran, that Ajit had exalted his own faith, Rrhile the rites of 
Islam were mohibited throughout the land of Marco. 

“In 1778, the king determined to regain Ajmeer. He gave the com* 
mand to Mozuffur, who^ in the rains advanced towards Marwar. Ajit en- 
trusted the conduct of this war to his son, the ‘ shield of Maroo/ the * fear* 

(Ab%c), with the eight great vassals, thirty thousand horse; the 
Champa wuts on the right, the Koompawuts on the left, while the Kurum* 
^tes, iVIafrteas, Jod^, Eendos, Bhattis, Sonigurras, Deoras, Kheechies, Dhon* 
cluls and Gogawuts,§ composed the main body. At Amber, the Rahtores and 


* The Stair Fort^ the castle of Ajmeer* 
t The call to prayer of the Mooslem. 

Jodilo^^' iwnwfl of the imperial court is BtiU strictly at 

measures which followed the possession of Ajmeer is taken from 

d™?., 14: 
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imperialista came in sight; but Mozuffer disgraced himself, and retired within 
that city without risking an encounter. Abhye Sing, exasperated at this 
dwplay of paailanimous bravado, determined to punish the king. He 
\ sacked Harnol, levied contributions on Putun 

:{T<wrvati) and Rewari. He gave the villages to the flames, and spread 
^confla^tion and consternation even to Aliverdi’s Serai. Delhi and Agra 
trembled with affright; the Asoors fled without their shoes at the deeds of 
Abhye, whom they, styled Blionkul, ‘ the exterminator.’ He returned by 

i® married the daughter of the chief of the 

Sing remained at Sambhur, which he strengthened, and 
* Ajit^came from Ajmeer. The meeting was like that between 

TTinrln ^ broken the bow of Muzuffur and made the 

a V + 3snt his Ohelah, Nahur Khan, to expostulate with 

the field of Sawbhur devoured 

tiger lord ( Nahur Khan ) and his four thousand followers. The son of Ohora- 
mutt the Jat, t now claimed sanctuary with Ajit. Sick of these dissentiona 
the unhawy Mahomed Shah determined to abandon his crown, and retire to 

revenge the death of Nahur Khan, he prepared 
SatraMt^of fh collected [ the contingents of J the twenty-two 

1 ‘=^®“ ^®»'i J®y Sing of Amber, Hyder 

fnrf! wK f **‘® of Sawun ( July ). Tarra^ 

^ k marched out and left its defence to TTmra 

cKnff* 1 A r . four .months, when through the prince of Amber ( Jey- 

Smg),Ajit listened to terms ,^hich were s#om to on the Kcmn by the 


j sworn uo on tne Koran by tb© 

« 5 compiSiaWT|.Srto the clmp.ll® ^"en^er Ajmeer _ Abhjre Sing then 
obedience he should repair to the 

hitnself; but the fearless ( Ahhye ) placed his hand^^||||||^^ Amber pledged 


is my surety. 

The heir of Marwar was received by the king with the utmost honour^" 
but being possessed of a pouble qortion of that arrogance which forms the 
chief characteristic of his race, ( more esprfcially of the Rahtore and Ohohanl V 
from which he sprang), his reception nearly produced at Delhi a repetition of , ; 
the scene recorded in the history of his ancestor XJmra at Agra. Knowing ' 

that his feither held the first place on the king’s right hand, he considered 
himseIC as bis representative, entitled to the same honour, and little heeding , 
the unbending etiquette of the proudest court in the World* he uncere- 
moniously hustled past all the digaitaries of state, and had even ascended a 
step of the throne, when, cheeked by one of the nobles, Abhye’s hand was on, 
hi^ dagger, and but f )r the presence of mind of the monarch who threw his 
own chaplet round his neck’* to restrain him, the Divan would have been 
deluged with blood. 

We shall no w drop the chronicles, and in recording the murder of Ajx^ : 

the foulest crime in t&§^unal3 of Rajasthan, exemplify the mode in which 

the Chohan, T7ho defended the the earliest jMoosleta invasion recorded. Both ^ Qoga^ 

and his steed JbwoM^ia are immortal “fe Rajasthan, The author had a ohestnnt Oattiawar, 
called Jokadia ; he was perfection, an^ ^ P'®c® of living fire when mounted, scorning eT©r;jj)^ 
pace but the antelope’s bounds and oiip^®ts. 

* One of the great clans of A.inb^5 of whom more herafber. , 

Founder of the Bhurtpore statr* 
t The Byeesa, or 'twonty-two* fliooroys of India. 
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_ .pb'itio historiana gloaa over aaoh events. It was against Ajit’a will- '■ 
j'^On went to court, as if ho had a presentiment of the fete wtioh aWanted / 

. and which has been already circumstantially related.* The authors from.' ' ' 
records this narrative is chiefly' .compiled, .were too polite to sutfer suoli' ’ ' 
I'.'la, stigma to appear in thsir chronicles, ‘ written by desire ’ and under the eyle 
t'pFjhp parricide, Ajit’a successor. The Surya Prakas merely ' says, “at this 
';:timb ■AjitH. Went to heaven but affords no indication of the person who sent 
' .The'iJa^' i^ however,' not bold enough to avow the myste- 

|ji;i^Hj^'.,desi;tH' of his prince, yet too honest altogether to pass it over, has Jefii an 
'■' fe^pfesSive blank leaf at^this part of his chronicle, certainly not accidental, aS/ 
‘"’■it liptervenes between Abhye Sing’s reception at court, and the incidents ' ' 
f.:followihg bis father’s death,' which I translate V6r5atim,&a they present an . 
I^fekcpllent picture pf the results of a Rajpoot potentate’s demise. 

i Abhye, a second Ajit, was introdneed to the Aspati ; his father heard 
ind rejoiced. But this world is a fable,— a lie. Time will ' so'oner 
ft'Pr^la’fcer prey on all things. What king, what raja can avoid the path lead- 
tbiektino&on ? the time allotted for our sojurn here is predetermined; 

cannot. The decree penned by the hand of the Creator is en- 
^graven upon each forehead at the hour of birth. Neither addition nor sub- 
|,.;j*trAction can bo made. Fate must be fulfilled. It was the oom- 

fli^mand of &oyinda,f that Ajit (the Avatar of Indra) should obtain immortatily, ' ' 
leave his renown in the world beneath. Ajit, so long a thorn in the side 
|oe> was removed to Paralooa4 He kept afloat fine faith of the Hindu, 


fi^frok the Mooslem in shame. In' the face of 3^i.y, the lord of Maroo took 
' the road which leads to Paradise CV'aicoonfa\ Then dismay seized tb'e city ; , 

! .each looked with dread iu hi-i neighbour’sj^'^cs hia .sarY hassetlLjtoijflW* 
vW'hen the day of Fama-raj^ arrives, retardib?''W6ft'"nbt^h« fiv*' 

Himalaya ?|| Harobund escaped not ibbe '' 
a»»n even ,.Ftomma;: 

■4W>,i8a. ihTLt® Jfis 






iSv of BiriunT ^l^een, ascioa (sakAa) of Jessul. an'd 

^toy.ot Biriung. She put u p a prayer to the Lord who wields tS ; ; 
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discus.* ^ With joy I accompany my lord; that my fealty (saii) may be 
accepted, rests with thee.* In like manner did the Gazelle (Mirgamti) of 
Derawul,f and the Tuar queen of pure blood, $ the Ohaora Eani,§ and 
her of Shekhavati, invoke the name of Hari, as they determined to Join their 
lord. For these six queens death had no terrors ; but they were the affianced 
wives of their lord : the curtain wives of affection, to the number of fifty-ei;;ht, 
determined to offet themselves a sacrifice to AgnLU ‘Such another oppor* 
tunity/ said they, *can never occur, if we survive our lord; disease will seize 
and make us a prey in our apartments. Why then quit the society of our 
lord, when at all events we must fall into the handa oi^Yama, for whom the 
human race is but a mouthful ? Ij|!et us leave the iron age {Eal-yuga) behind 
us.’ ‘ Without our lord, even life is death/ said the Bhattiani, as she bound * 
the beads of Toolsi round hei? neck, and made the tilac with earth from the 
Ganges. While thus spoke, I^athooj the Nazir, If thus addressed them : ‘ This 
is no amusement ; the sandal- Wood you now aqoint with is cool : but will your 
resolution abide, when you ^move it with the flames of Agni ? When this 
scorches your tender frame^/ your hearts may fail, and the desire to recede 
will disgrace } our lords Memory, Reflect, and remain where you are. You 
have lived like Indmrii^'^ nursed in softness amidst flowers and perfumes; the 
winds of heaven ne^er offended you, far less the flames of fire.’ But to all 
his arguments they Replied : * The world we will adandon, but never our 
lord.’ They perf(^(aed their ablutions, decked themselves in their gayest 
attire, and for thq/ la^t time made obeisance to their lord in his car. The 
ministers, the b/irds, the family priests {PnroUts)^ in turn, expostulated with 
them. The cW/ef queen (Patram) the Chohoni, they told to indulge her 
affection for ^er sons, Abhye and Bukhta ; to feed the poor, the needy, the 
holy, and le^a life of religious devotion. The queen replied : ' Koonti, the 
wife of Pttnfln, did not follow her lord ; she lived to see the greatness of the 
fi'Ge hvothms^ her sons ; but were her expectations realized ? This life is a vaiu 
shadow ;ythis dwelling one of sorrow; let us accompany our lord to that of , 
and th^e close it/ 

drum .bounded ; the funeral train moved on ; all invoked the 
Charity was dispensed like falling rain, while the countenances of ’ 
the qfeeens were radiajit as the sun. From heaven Umraft looked down ; in 
recora\penao of such devotion she promised they should enjoy the society of 
Ajit in* each successive transmigration- As the amokc^ emitted from the 


f ft Hori Oiiiilnia is tbo mediator and presorver of the Hiuda Triad ; bis namoalox^ 

Yoked in funeral ribos. (See Vol. I, p, 663.) Tbo foUowiiyj extract from Djr. WilkW 
, tiem of the Qacta, will boiit disclose his attributes : — Crishna speaks : i / * 

, << I am the journey of the good 5 tho comforter ; the creator; the witness; the' wting* 

place; the asylum; and the friend. lam goueraliou and dissolution; the plaOO^; where all 
^ twUgs are depQsite<lv aud tiio inexhaustible soul of all nature. I am death and iiumortality 5 
I inf jnfvei^'^iling time ; tim preserver, whose face is turned on all sides. X am all gvaRpiug 
death; and lam 'W^sreobionof those who are about bb die.'’ 

Xt ^ libmo of 'pwrgh^.the Hi»4h Stnp* ■ 

. . I' ^ lo 


of flame, ascended to tho sky, the asaomblud multitudes shouted 


Crishna. ^ 

it Ancient capital cf the Bhattis. 

i Descended from tho ancient dynasty of the Hindu kings of Delhi* 
§ Tribe of Uio first dyuasty of Anhnlw&ia Battuu. 
f| The, dre. 

% Tho Kaair (a ^Cooelem epithet) has tho oharg.^ of the harem* 

■*** The oufi.*n of heaven. 
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Khaman t Khaniam I ^ well done ! well done P The pile flamed like a volcatiD ; 
the faithful queens laved their bodies in the flames, as do the celestials in the 
lake of Manaarwat'.^ They sacrificed their bodies to their lord, and illustra- 
ted the races whence they sprung. The gods above exclaimed, • DhunDhunf 
Ajit ! whom iutained the faith, and overhelmed the Asuras.’ Savitri, Gouri, 
Sarasvati, Gunga, and Gomtit: united in doing honour to ihest* faithful 
queens. Forty-five years, three months^ and twenty-two days, was the space 
of Ajit^s existence, when he went to inhabit Ararapura, an immortal abode 1” 

Thus closed the career of one of themost distinguished princes who ever 
pressed the * cushion* of Maroo; a career as full of incident as aiiy life of equal 
duration. Born amidst the snow* of Oabul, deprived at his birth of both 
parents, one from grief, the other by "^ioidal custom ; saved from the 
Herodian cruelty of the king by the heroism of his chiefs, nuised amidst the 
rocks of Aboo or the intricacies of the Aravalli until the day of danger pass- 
ed, he issued forth, still an infant, at the head \|)f his brave clans, to redeem 
the inheritance &0 iniquitously wusted from hitn. la the history of man- 
kind there is nothing to be found prtsentiri^g a more brilliant picture of 
fidelity, than that afforded by the Rahtore clans !tn their devotion to their 
prince, from his birth until he worked out his owiiSamd his counti y^s deliver- 
ance, It is one of those events which throw a gleam splendour upon the 
dark picture of feudalism, more prolific perh<ips in ^me than in viitue. 
That of fehe Rajpoots, indeed, in which consanguinity is\superadded to the 
other, reoiprooalties which bind a feudal body, wears Me more engaging 
aspect of a vast family. How affecting is the shnble language of these brave , 
men. while daily shedding their blood fiir a prince whom, unM he Had atiain- 
ed his seventh year, they had never behold ! Without tlM sight of our 
lord^ bread and water have no flavour/* And how successfully'^does the bard 
pourtray the joy of these stern warriorf^, when he says, as the*^ l(Xus expands 
at the sun-beam, so did the heart qf eaohRahtot© at the sight of t^teir infant 
sovereign ; they d?ank his looks even as the pepaya in the month on Asoj sips 
the drops of amrita (ambrosia) from the Cliampay \ 

The prodigality with which every clan lavished its blcod, thrbugh a 
space of six-and-twenty years, may iu part be learned fiom the chrlonicle; 
and in yet more forcible language from the cenotaphs scattered o^er the 
country, erected to the manes of those who fed in this religions Warfare^ 
Were other testimony required, it is to be found in the annals of their (i^eigh* 
bourn and their conquerrors ; while the traditional couplers of the %ards 
femiliar to every Rajpoots, embalm the memory of the exploits dftthei 
ferefethers. • % - 

Ajit was a prince of great vigour of mind as well as of frame. Valour 
was his inheritance; he^ displayed this hereditary quality at the eari|^y 
age qf eleven, when he visited his enemy in his capital, displaying a courteSj^iV 
which can only be comprehended by a 'Rajpoot. Amongst the numerou^J 
desultory actions, of which many ocoured every year, there were several in i 
which the whole strength of the Rahtores was led by their prince. The 


« * The saor^I lake in Thibet. 

the sense of glory; so that riches and dory aro 
m term with tho Jltudu, as in praobice in the west ; tho ono may always command 
' of it for which uiuo-toutUs of iuaukiud contend, and arc satia^ 
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feattle of Sambhur, in S. fought against tho Syed^^ which ended in an 
nnion^ of interests, was one «*f these ; and, for the rest of Ajit’slife, kept him 
in close contact with the court, where he mitrht have taken the lead had his 
talent for intrigue been commensurate with his boldness* From this period 
until his death, Ajit’s agency was recognised in all the intrigues s*nd 
changes amongst the occupants of Timoor’s throne, from Ferochsear to 
Mahomed. He inherited an invincible hatred to the very name of Mooslem, 
and was not scrupulous regarding the means by which he was likely to 
secure the extirpation of a race so mimical to his own. Viewing the mani- 
fold reasons for this hatred, we must not scrutinize with^severity his actions 
when leagued with the Syeds, even in the dreadful catastrophe which over- 
whelmed Ferochsear, to whom he owed the two-fold duty of fealty and con- 
sanguinity. 

There is^ bnc stain oh the nlemory of Ajit, which, though unuoficed In 
the chronicle, is too well ascertained to be omitted in a summary of hiS 
character, moi^e especially as it Ilustrates that of th« nation and of the times^ 
and shews the loose system which holds such governments together. The 
heroic Doorgadas, the preserver of his infancy, the instructor of his youth, the 
guide of his manhood, lived to confirm the proverb, put not thy faith in 
princes.” He, who by repeated instances of ex«lted selfidenial, had refused 
Wealth and honours that might have raised himself from his vassal conditions 
to an equality with his sovereign, was banished from the land which his in- 
tegrity, wisdom, and valour had preserve^!. Why, or when, Ajit loaded 
himself with this indelible infamy was not known ; the fact was incidentally 
discovered in searching a collection of original nowsfiapers written from the , 
camp of Bahadoor Shah,* in one of which it was stated, that " Doorj^das 
Was encamped with hie household retamors on the banks of the ^eshola Lake 
OodKpoor, and receiving daily five hundred rupees for Ins support from the 
Rana; who when c«alled on by the king (Bahadur Shah) to surrender him, 
magnanimously refused.” Imagining that Ajit had been compelled to this 
painful sacrifice, which is nor noticed in the annals, the compiler mentioned 
ifc to a deeply versed in all the events and transactions of this states ,, 
Aware of the circumstance, which is not overlooked by the bardsi h<i : i 

diately repeated the couplet composed on the occasion 8 

** Doo9ya, des-mhar-jea 
Oola^ Ganpani I” 

r'oorga wa«? exiled, and Gangani 'given to a slavo.^’ 

Qangani, on tho north bank of tho Looni, was the chief town of the 
Kurno|e llof, of which clan Dof^rga was the head. It is now attached tof^ > 
the Khntlim.ot fisc, but whether recently, or over since Hoorgaj we knoW- , 
not. The Kurnotes still pay the last rites to their dead at , Gangani, wherisc; ; ; 
they bAV-e their cenotaphs (^hehtni). Whether that of the noble ! 

stands there to serve as a memorial of princely ingratitude, the writer oannefe ^ , 
/ say 5 but the portrait of the hero, in the autumn of his days, as given 
the last linenl disoendant of j^it, is already before the reader, f 
w^ repeat, that tho system or feudality is the parent of the most' ^itiant 
Virtues and the darkest crimes i Sere, a long life of uninterrupted ndelxty 
could not preserve Doorga from the envenomed breath of ^latid^f, or the 

t — — , ; 

^ Dlfioov^ed by AUtikoi:^ amongst tbo Raua’a arObiVos. ^ 

t Tol, I; p. SS7., ^ 'I, . : , ■ 
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serpent4ooi;h of ingratitude : and whilst the mind revolts ut tie crime which 
left a blank leaf in the chronicle, it is involuntarily carried back to an 
less atrocious, indeed, than one which violates the laws of nature, but which 
in diminishing none of our horror for Abhyo Sing, yet lessens our sympathy 
for the persecutor of Doorgadas, 


CHAPTER X. 


TAe parricidal murder of Ajit^ the cause of the dedruction o/Ma^^war. — TiJie 
parricide, Ahh^e Sing* invested as Raja by the emperor^ s own hand , — ^ 
He returns from court to Jod^oar, — His reception, — He distrihutes 
gifts to the bwrds and priests, — The lards of IRajpootana. — Kuma^ 
the poetic historian of Marwar, — Studies reguisiic to form a Bardai.-— • 
Abhye Sing reduces Nagore,-Sestows it in appanage upon his brother 
Bakhta, — Reduces the turbulent allodialisis, — Commanded to eotirt — 
Makes a tour of his domain. — Seized ly the smaU-poa,’-^ReacIies the 
court — Rebellion of the viceroy of Ouzzerat, and of prince Jungali in the 
Hekhan, — Picture of the Mogul court at this time. — The bcera of foreign 
service against the rebels described. — Refused hy the assembled nohles , — 
Accepted by the Rahtore prince. — Be visits Ajmeer, which he garrisons * — 
Meeting at Pooshkur with the Raja of Amber, — Plans the destruction of 
the empisre^ — At Mairta is joined by his hrvther Buklii Sing^^ — Reaches 
Jodpoor, — The kher, or feudal levies of Marvfar. assemble^^Oonsecration 
of the guns., — The memas carry of the cattle of the train ’-^^Rajpoot con- 
tmgents enumerated, — Abhye reduces the Meena strontf holds in Sirohi.^ 
The Sirohi prince submits, and gives a daughter in marriage as a peace 
cfering.^The Sirohi contingent joins Abhye Sing, — Proceeds agains 
Ahmedabad. -^Bummons the viceroy to sim'ender, — Rajpoot council of war 
— RuJehta claims to lead tfie van, — The Rahiore prince sprinkles his chiefs 
with saffron-water^^Sirbullundh plan of difence. — flis guns manned %y 
Europeans, — His body^^guard of European musketeers. he stoi*m , — ^ 
Victory gained by the Rajpoots. — Surrender of Sirhullund.^IIe is sent 
, prisoner to the emperor, — Abhye Sing governs Guzerot, — Rejpoot contin 
gents enumerated. — Conclusion of the chronicles, Raj JRoopaca and 
Surya Prakas .— Sing returns to Jodpoor . — Tim spoils conveyed 
from Guiterat, 

The parricidal murder of Ajit is accounted the germ of destruction, 
which, taking root in the social edifice of TWCarwar, ultimately rent it asundon 
Bitter has been the fruit of this crime, " even unto the third and fourth i 
generation’^ of his unnatural sons, whose issue, but for this crime, would iix\ 
all human probability have been the most potent princes in India, able single- 
handed to have stopped Mahratta aggrandisement, * 

1 ,^ It was in 1781 (says the bard), Ajit went to heaveui With his ovs^n 

>; hand did the emperor Mahomed Shah put the teeka on the forehead of Abhoy 
him with the sword, bound the ioorah on his head, placed a 
' set with gems in his girdle, and with Ohaoris, Nobuts, and Nakarras, 

■ valuable gifts, invested the young prince in all the dignities of his 
^en Nagore was resumed from the son of XTmra and in<daded in , 
these marks of royal favour, ho took leave of the court, 
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and returned so his paternal dominions. dFrom village to village, as he jour- 
neyed homeward, the kullas was raised on the head,* * * § When he reached 
Joiipoor, he distributed gifts to all his chiefe, and to the Bardais (bards) and 
Charuns, and lands to the family priests {Purofdts'y 

A day at the court of the desert king, related in the phraseology of the . 
chronicle, would be deemed interesting as a pic ture of manners. It would 
also make the reader more familiar with Kuma, the most celebrated bard 
in the latter days of Rajpoot independence: but this must be reserved for an 
equally appropriate vehicle, f and we shall at present rest satisfied with a , 
slight sketch of the historian of Maroo. 

Karna-Kavya, or simply Kurna, who traced his descent from the last, 
household bard of the last emperor of Canouj, was at once a politician, a war- 
rior, and a scholar, and in each capacity has left ample proofs of his' abilities. 
In the Brst, he took a distinguished part in all the events of the civil wars • 
in the second, he was one of the few who survived a combat almost without 

G mllel* in the annals even of Rajpoot chivalry ; and as a scholar, be has 
J ns, in the introduction to his worfcjJ the most instructive proof, not only 
of his inheriting the poetic mantle of his fathers, but of the course he pur- 
sued for the maintenance of its lustre. The bare enumeration of the works 
he had studied evinces that there was no royal road to Parnassus for the. 
Rajpoot ‘ Kaviswar,’§ but that, on the contrary, it was beset with difficulties 
not a little appalling. The mere nomenclature of works on grammar and 
historical epics, which were to be mastered ere he could hope for feme, must 
have often made Kurna exclaim, “ How hard it is to climb the steps” on 
which from afer he viewed her temple. Those who desire to see, under a • ' 
new aspect, an imperfectly known but interesting family of the human race, 
will be made acquainted with the qualifications of our bardic historians, and 
the particular course of studies which fitted Kurna “ to sit in the gate! of 
Jodagir,” and add a new book to the chronicles of kings. 

These festivities of the new reign were not of long duration, and were 
succeeded by warlike preparations against Nagore, wHch, during the con-- 
tentions between Ajit and the emperor, had been assigned to the desceBdantf ■ 
of the ancient pinces of Mundore. 

“When Ajmeer was invested by the collective force of the empire It 
Eradnt Khan (Bungnsh), collector of the /aseva,** took the ferfo by 4© 


* The TcuUat ia a brazen vessel, of honsohnW nso. A female of each family. fiUme one of 
those wito water, repairs to the house of the hood of tho villngo, when, boing all convened, they 
proceed in a body to moot the person to whom they render honour, singing the siwiadoo. or ', 
'STOgof jay.’ The prosonting water is a token of homago and regard, and one whioh the , , 
author has often hod paid to him, especially in Mewar, whero every village mot him in this ' 

' 

1 1 some day to wesont a few of the works of the great bard Ohund, ■with a distort- ! '■ 
abion on -the Biurdaia. and all tho * sons of dong’.' i 

t Entitled the * Surya Prakas' of 7, 600 stanzas* . ' ^ ‘ - 

§ 'KavUwar, or Kwyo-iwBom, * lord of verse. • form Biwya, ‘ poesy, * and im‘am 
1 The portal of the piime appears to have been tho bards poat,^ Pope givm^etoke 
position to his histone bai'ds m ' theTomplo of Fatno: ' ^ ^ ^ 

Ml in the passage of each spacious gate, , , ' 

i ho sage historians in whito garmenta wait s ' ) ^ V - 
Grav'd o’or tho seats the form of I'ime 

His soytho remov'd, and both his Y 

collective foroo of’' 
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am. and seated him in Nagore.* * * § But as soon as the IlooUi was past, 

‘ Avatars of Jowala-mookhi were consecrated : goats were sacrificed, and 
the blood, with oil and vermilion, was sprinkled upon them. Ihe tents were 
moved out. Hearing this, Rao Indra produced the impoml patent, with 
the personal guarantee of Jey Sing of Amber. Abhye heeded not, and in- 
vested Nagore ; but Indra left his honour and his castl« to the Fearless,^ who 
bestowed it on Bukhta his brother. He received the congtatulations of 
Mewar, Jessulmer, Bikaner, and Amlier, and returned to his capital amidsB 
the rejoicings of his subjects. This was in S. 1781. . xsi. 

•‘In S. 1782, he i^as employed in restraining the turbulent Hhomias on 
the western frontiers of his dominions ; when the Siudils, the DeorM, the 
Balas, the Boras, the Baleohas, and the SodM lyere compelled to servitude. 

“ In S. 1783 , a firman of summons arrived, calling the prince to attend 
the presence at Delhi. He put it to his head, assembled all his chiefs, and on 
bcls p 8 iSssi ^6 to court iwiade tour of his dotninions, oxamining his gattisioiiS 4 
r^ressiTjg wrougs, and adjusting whatever was in disorder. At Purlmtsir he? 
attacked by the small-pox ; then nation balled on tmgf to shield 

him from evil ^ . 1.4 / 

“ In 1784<, the prince reached Delhi. Khandowrant the dniet noble ot 
the empire, was deputed by ^he emperor to conduct him to the capital j amd 
when he reached the Presence,, his majesty called him close to his peraoa, ex- 
claiming, ‘welcome, KhoosRbukht,^ H&ahraja ’Rajmwar,'*^ it is long since wo 
met ; this day makes me happy j the splendour ot**th© Aum-khas is redoubled. 
When he took leave, the king sent to his quarters; at Abhyepoot, choice fruits 
of the north, fragrant oils, and rose-water.^ 

The prince of Maroo was placed at the head of all the nobility. About 
til© end of S* 1T84«, Sirbullund Khan’s rebellion broke out, which gavo ample 
SDope £*r the valour of the Rahtores and materials for the bard, who thus 
circumstantially relates it: 

“ The troubles in the Dekhan increased. The SlwJMda J rebell- 
ed, and forming an army of sixty thousand men, attacked the provincial gov^- 
nors of Malwa, Surat, Ahmedpoor, slaying the kihg^s lieureiiants, Groerd- 
pur Buhadoor, Ibraiiim KooU, Koostum Alii, and the Mogul Shujait. 

Hearing this, the king appointed Sirbullund Khan to quash tho ^^bcl- 
lion. He marcted at the head of fifty thousand men, having a ctew^ of 
rupees for their subsistence ; but his advanced army of ten thousand men 
being defeated in the first encounter, he entered into terms with the rebels, 
agreed to a partition of the country.” ^ 


* The poet calls it by Us classic appellutJon, the * castle of the serpent/ 

f For this festival, see Vol 1. p. 417 

. Jowd^cb*moohM, iihi xnQVLih of flatne,’ iheoanuoDi^ which are thus oi^osfcratod before 
action. They are called avatars^ or ‘ incarnations of Jowala-mookhi. tho Kina of India, at the 
edge of whose crater the Hindu poet voiy properly plaooH the temple ot Kani, thtf 
terrific ' tho Hindu Hecate. * 

§ Ahhye^ tho name of the prince, means * fearless* ^ from ' fear,’ and privative prefiXf 
V , \\ Jiig-jimA {1 write all these phrases exactly as pmnounced in the westetm dialect), 

j r ijueen ofthe world.* Stila Kata ie the common name for the goddess who presides over this 
of infancy. 

' Of haSSpy fortune.’ , . 

the pompous title of the kings of Haronj great Kaja^ lord of Hajns. 

, * ' of the Mohammedan histortos of ttiis period is it mentioned, that there was an 

ItoperhilpSsiit^ at the head of the first Mnhratfca irniptionj probably ho wa<j a more tool for 
the purposes’>ii:^|ib(tA^ 
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It was at this time the prince of Marwar bagged the permission to retire 
to his hereditary dominions. The bard's descriptiou of the court, and of the 
empt-ror's distress on this occasion, though prolix, deserves insertion : 

The king was seated on his throne, attened by the seventy-two grand 
Omras of the empire, wlien tidings reached him of the revolt of Sirbullund* * * § 
There was the vizier Kumur-oo-(iin Khan* Itimad-oo-Doulan, Khandowr^n^ 
commander-in-chief, (Meer Bukshee), Shumsam-oo-Doulah, the Ameer-odr 
Omrah, Munsoor AUi, Roshan-oo-Doulah, Toora Baz Khan, the Lord Marcher 
(^eem Ka Bukshee)] Roostum Jung, Afghan Khan, Khwaja Syed-oo-Diu, 
commandant of artillery {Meer ktush)] Saadut Khan, ^ grand chaiuberlian 
{Daroga Khowas), Boorhau-ool-Moolk, Abdool Summud Khan, Dulail Khan, 
Zujffiriah Khan, governor of Lanore, Dulail Khan, Meer Jumla, Khaur 
khanan ; Zuffar Jung, Eradut Khan, Moorshid Kooli Khan, Jaffier Khan, 
A'iverdi Khan,t Mozuffur Khan, governor of Ajmeer. Such and many 
more were assembled in the Presence. 

“It was read aloud that Sirbullund had reduced Guzerat, and proclaim- 
ed his own that he had ground the Kolis to dust ; that he had van- 
quished the Mandillas, the Jhalas, the Ohaurasimas, the Bhagails and the 
Gohils, and had nearly ex lerminated the Balas; that Hallar had agreed to 
pay tribute, and that such was the fire of this Yavan, that the Bhomias of 
themselves abandoned their strongholds to seek sanctuary with him whom the 
^seventeen thousand'? now called sovereign ; that he had set himself up a 
king In Ahmedabad, and mp.de a league with the ‘ Southron.’^ 

“ The emperor saw, that if this acfcctiou was not quelled, all the viceroys 
would declare themselves independent. Already had J ugureah Khan in 
north, Saadut Khan in the east, and the Mleteh Nizam-oobMoolk in th^ 
south, shewn the blackness of their designs. The tup^h (verve) of the empire 
had fled* 

The deera was placed on a golden salvt-r, which the Meer Tajuk bore, in 
his extended arms, slowly passing in fiont of the nobles ranged in either ^de 
of the throne, mighty men, at the sight of whose faces the rustic would trem- 
ble: but in vain he passed both lines ; no hand was stretched forth ; some 
od away ; some trembled but no^e oast an eye upon the Seeni. . \ 

** The ^almighty monarch/ {Pur^neswar P^xdihah), who could make the 
beggar an Omra^ of twelve thousand, and the noble of twelve thousand a 
beggar, was without resource. ‘Who/ said one, 'would grasp the forked 
lightning, let him engage Sirbullund I’ Another exclaimed, ‘who would 
seize the vessel, and plunge with her in the whirlpool, he may contend with 
Sirbullund/ And a third, ‘whoBver dare seize the forked tongue of the . 
serpent, let him engage Sirbullund.' The king was troubled; he gave; a 
sign to the Meer Tojuk to return the Beera to him. 

The ’ Rahtore prince saw the monarch's distress, and as he was about ' 
leave the aum-khas, he stretched forth his band, and placed the Beera iu jhfe 
turban, ns be said, " be not oast down, on king of the world; I 
down this Sirbullund ;§ leafless shall be the boughs of his ambition, , tbrid his 

* Afterwards Vizier of Oudo, a state founded and maiutaiued by tiiason* 

+ Nawab of Bengal, another traitor. 

% This number of cities, towns, aud villages, constituted the kingdom of Guzerat under . 
its ancient sovereigns, 

§ to, *fche head/ < exalted, higl), awogjwt/ I ^fta the name being 

the orthography long knoVvn* .. : " 
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head (sir) the forfeit of his arrogant exaltation (boolmd)J* 

“ When Abhye Sing grasped the beeta^ the breasts of the mighty weirer 
ready to burst with the fullness of envy, even like the rine pomegranate, as- 
,the king placed tlie grant of Guzerat into the hands of tlie Ttahtore. "The 
Shah’s heart was rejoiced, as he said, ‘ thus acted your ancestors in support- 
of the throne ; thus was quelled the revolt of Khoorm and Bheem in the time 
of Jehangir j that of the Dekhan settled ; and in like manner do I trust that 
'by you -the honour and the thione of Mahomed Shah wiil be upheld/ 

** Rich gifts, includirjg seven gems groat of price, were bestowed upon 
the Rahtore 5 the trea$^ury was unlocked and thirty-one lacks of coin were 
assigned for the troops. The guns were taken from the arsenals, and ^vith 
the patent of the vice-royalties of Ahmedabad and Ajmeer, in the month of 
Asar (1786), Abhye took leave of the king/’**^ 

The political .arrondissement of Marwar dates from this period ; for the 
rebellion of Sirbullund was the forerunner of the disintegration of the empire. 
It was in June A. D. 1730, that the prince of Marwar left the court of Delhi, 
He had a double motive in proceeding direct to Ajmeer, of which province he 
was viceroy ; first, to take possession of his strong-hold (the key not only of 
Marwar but of every state in Rajpootana)^ and second, to consult with the 
prince of Amber on the affairs of that critical conjuncture. What was the 
cause of Jey Singes presence at Ajmeer the chronicle says notjbut from 
circumstance elsewhere related, it may be conjectured that it was for the 
purpose of celebrating ‘the rites of the Pitruwarq^ (names of his ancestors) at 
rooshkur. The bard gives a most prolix account of the meeting, even to the 
pugtur^ 'or foot cloth’ spread for the kings of the Hindus” to Walk on, "who 
feasted together, and together plotted the destruction of the empire from 
, “which we perceive that Kurna, the bard, had a peep behind the curtain. 

Having Jnatalled h^ oiScers in Ajmeer, Abhye Sing proceeded to Mairta, 
when he was met by his brother, Bukbt Sing on which occasion the great of 
Nagore was bestowed upon the latter. The brothers continued their route to 
the capital, when all the cheifs were dismissed to their homes with injunc- 
tions to assemble their vassals for the ensuing campaign against Sirbullund. 
At the appointed time, the hher ( feudal array ) of Marwar assembled under 
the walls of Jodpoor. The occasion is a delightful one to the bard, who revels 
in all ‘ the pomp and circumstance of war:’ from the initiatory ceremony, the 
moviiig out the tents, to the consecration of the * mighty tubes ( halwa^nal^ ) 
the ^ volcanos of the field,’ or, as he terms them, the ‘crocodilemouths* (muqur- 
mpoihan,) ^emblems of Yama,’ which were sprinkied abundantly with' the 
blood of goats slain under their muzzles. Bfe describes each clan as it arrivesi 
their steeds, and caparisons. 

Instead, however, of proceeding ^ direct to the main object of the war, 
Abhye Sing took advantage of the immense army thus placed under his 
command, as viceroy of Guzerat, to wreak his own vengeance upon his 
neighbour, the gallant prince of Sirohi, who, trusting to h^ native stength^ 
spurned every compromise which involved his independence* This resolu- 
he maintained by his natural position, strengthened by alliances with the 
races who hemmed his little state on all sides, exempting that tow- 

the emperor is called the ‘ Vird of wrtls/ uv perhapn 







prince, between wa^,«n*ra^-,»«-’ ^ 

'kher, gaVe himself up to indolence and'! 
apiB cattle of the train to th© mountains. When 
rn;..^rr-^r/Sin^, he ooolly said, '‘Let them go, they knew 

have only taken them to their own pastures in the 
wGigeto say, they did return them, and in excellent condition, as 
lied to march; When he heard of this, he observed, ‘‘ JDid I not tel! 

. Me^na^ we?:e th^thfui subjects , ,, tJ 

' j „ The Order to match was now' given, when the bard enumemtes ham^,3 
strength of the different Rajpoot, pnnces, whose coctingente 
:^iTay, in wldch there wero only t‘.';o Molrummed^-n leaders Ofydistim'tipit 
xha' Hatas of Kotah and Boondi ; the KLCohieb of Qagrown ; 

£::^eopoor; theOuOhwahas of Amber, and, [even J the Sodas of 

theit respective princes or chiefs, were under the comm^l^r^of . 
prince. His native retainers, the united clans Of liarwar, 


f S/At J-U«C3 

; jrigiit wii'g of the whole army, headid by hie brother Bukhta. 

0n the 10th Oheit ( Sood ) S. 1786, Aphye marclied firom” ^ddp® 
' BbAn»>)^jQpn and !^algarh, Sewanoh and Jhalbre. Rowarro was 83 fl{m]® 
of the enemy showered, and the Champa wut i^l hmidst hi ' ' 

J 3 . *1 *11 I rt - 


TTJ 


I)e0ras abandoned the hill and fled, The; trees weiieviOT'eM*??^^^^ 

; a garrison was posted, and the atray moved on to 

I ffiiboit affright. Affliction seized Sirohi ; its, prince was /i&i'd 

ReT^^irari^o ^nd Tossalio wore destroyed.^ The Ohohan tit 
daughter in the bridal vestments, tp arraying bis 

'JTar^rin DaS, through the intervontiou^af 

of the Ohaora tribe, made overtures to the Hrj^hjSb 
(daughter of Maun Sing his ])rfjdecea4or) 5u marit ^ 
strife, ‘ the coco-nut,’ with eight ch^ ice sto^ds and the pn 
■ elephants, were sent and accepted* The drum <.f battk ceaao* 


to, 


, / (Europe: for besides the fair Ohohani, the Rao consented 
' ;\ipm ^ a ‘ Oonoealod tribute,’ ^ 

^ 1^. ^^^tingonts to the rojal army", , fc 

^pjug^tion of Sirbuliund, and the march rcooiranenced by Palhsiuhr 


, Xt- « * AUVBA.VM, A wviuuvrinjou. uy 4. 

’ ^he Sarasvatx. Hero they halted, and *^an envoy was disp«¥t<x 

oirbullund, summoning him to surrender the imperial 

Both these places are i» <•!?« Mewasao, or fustwiwa.. 

.Mttdant ofBaoNwyrfiiipfia, th*aWlioir,'l(ftew itheJp.hirtlorjpii 

" wtioh Jfedpoor . flssertjsdt 6W;lt0r ia virtM 1® 

wherofn fotipoor aa.-bttcc4 its, 


« 


- nogooiatious wh^roFa i^otipoor wu *"ii{:w<?q, ns. ,prQV(?i^aM>jaa yi 
'XU stoutly doinca Uu* right, he cloiw^ly aist,<j‘/ijHhoil 
[iJ vurpiro, and .a ^<3a i’liab «hifM§ 

fo i^Ucfr inUvidtEida^"™ 
Whi©h they aiTtiCt^cl not to cajnprthond^,^ Wv 

[whythsMuj^a^ is 
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and slopes'; to account for the revenues, and to withdraw Ms garrison^ 
from Ahmedabad and all the strong-holds of the province/’ The reply was- 
laconic and dignified; *Hhat he himself was’ king, and his head was with* 
&Wedabad/’ 

A grand councir of war was convened in the Rajpoot camp, which 
described con amove by the Bard. The overture and its^ reception Were com- 
municated, and the debates and speeches_.which ensued thereon, as to the 
future course of proceeding, are detailed. The bard is, however, satisfied 
‘with Recording the speeches of ‘ the chiefs of the eight grades of Maroo.’ 

^ First spoke the^chief of the children of Champa, Koosul; son of Hur* 
]&at of Ahwa, whose seat is on the right of the throne. Then Kunneram of 
iLsope, leader of the Koompawuts, whose place is on the left ‘ let us, like* 
|he Kilkila,* dive intof the watefs- of battle/ He was followed by Kesuri,, 
the JIairtea Sirmor; — ^then by the veteran who fed the Godawuts: old and brave,. 
— ;®y a ITiile had he seen. Then the chief of Kbanwa, who* led the clan of 
oda, protested he would be the first to claim the immortal garlaud firotn the 
band of the Apsfetras'ji' ^ let us stain our garments with saffron, and our 
fencesr ^rtth crinon^n, and play at ball with this Sirbullund.'$ Fiitteh the 
“dawut, and Kumavat Abhf-mai,, re-echoed his words. All shouted 
jattle P * battle !’ while some put on the coloured garments, determined*^ 
conquer 'Bhanloca, Kuma, the Champawut, said aloud, * with sparkling cup 
fhe Apsaras will serve us in the mansion of the sun/§' Every clan, every 
.chief, and every bard, re-echoed ‘ battle V 

ff Then Bukhta stood up to claim the onset,* ^to lead the van in battle 
.nst Sirbullund, while his brother and prince should await the result in 
Ajar of saffron-water was placed before the prince, with which 
:led each chief, who* shouted, Hhey would people Umrapoor/ll 
» bar d then describes the steeds of the Eajpoot chivalry, in which the* 
of the Dekhan takes precedence ; he is foil wed by the horses of 
i^^terdurro in Idarwar, and the Rattiawar of Saurashtra. 

^hind-’s plans of defence are minutely detailed.- At each gate he* 
thousand men and five guns, manned by Europeans/’ of whom* 
i ody of musketeers round his person. The cannonade had been 
up three da3rs on both sides, in which the son of Sirbulhind was killed 


"Tio TiilJdta 19 the bird we caU the kin^sher. 

he maids of war, the Valkyris of Rajpoot mythology, ^ 

^other’yew-cEe-mois on the naJme Sirbuilnnd, with whose head («r) the Joda chief pro., 
ball, 

je young ohiefbain- of Saloombra, the iirst of the nobles of Mewar, was sitting with 
entively listening as I was translating the *war against Sirbullund, read by my old'- 
His family possess an hereditary aversion to ** the cup,” which is under solemn pro^ 
m from some cause which I forget, and so far did his grandfather cany his antipathy, 
a dr^p falling upon him at an entertainment, he out out the contaminated par t with hil 
jger. iLwaa?e of this I turned round to th*© young chief and said ; “ well Rawifb.^ 
accept the cup" from the hand of the Apsan^a, or would you refuse the m^Tma^ ( p 
Certainly I would take it; these are very different cups from ours y^B his reply, 
m believe that the heavenly fair carry the souls of those who fall lu’ battle to the Mmdat 
^ryeV^ who dare doubt it ? when my time comes, I will take thoib cup I** a glorious (ueSd 
flr a BOldiert Be sat for hours listening to my old tutor and friend ; for none of their bards 
tpoUQded like him the hhojurbga, (serpentiue verse) of the poe^i. I have rated the Rawut 
)r beiijg imahie to repeat the* genealogy of his house from Ohondato himself; but the family 
ard was dead and left no progeny to inherit his mantle, Thils young chief is yet (A,3>, 182C^ 
twenty-two, and promises to 1^ bettef prepaxcd, 

TP'Tfte city of iwmprtahty** 


rt with hig- 
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JLt len^h, Bakhta led the storm, when all the otes and avmis performed 
■prodigies of valour. The Oampawut Koosul was the first to be carried to tha 
'** immortal abode but though “ the sun stood still to see th e deeds o the 
■son of Hurnat,” we cannot particularize the -bard’s catalogue of he ^ oea 
transferred to Suraloca* on this day, when the best blood of Rajpoetana was'fihed 
on, the walla of Ahmedabad. Both the princely brothers had their shate in 
the play of swords,’’ and each slew more than one leader of note. Umra who 
bad so often defended Ajmeer, slew five chiefs of the grades of two and three 
■thousand horse. 

‘‘ Eight ghurries of the day remained, when SirbnUuad fled; hut Ular,y 
the leader of his vanguard, made a desperate resistance, until he fell by the 
band of Bukhfc Sing. The drum of victory sounded. The Nawab left hjps 
pani in the Rineootid.f The ‘ would-be-king’ was wounded; his 
shewed the speed of the deer. Four thousarid four hundred and ninefty-threa 
were slain, of whom one hundred were Fdliii Nuaheens, eight Hoti Fua}ieen»,% 
and three hundred entitled to the Tatteem on entering the IHwan .Aum.§ ’ 

“ One hundread and twenty chieftains of note, with five -hundred horse, 
were slain with Ahhye Sing, and even hundred wounded. 

■“ The next morning, Sirbullunn^rrendered with all his effects. He was 
escorted towards Agra, his wounded Moguls dying at every stage; but the spid 
of the ‘ Fearless’ was sad at the loss of his kin.O Abhi-Mal ruled over the 
•seventeen thousand towns of Guzerat, and the nine thousand of MarwSi^ 
besides one thousand elsewhere. The princes of Edur, of Bhooj, o? Parkiir^ 
of (Sinde, and of Sirohi, the Ohalook Ran of Futtehpoor, Jhoojoonoo, Tessulmer. 
Nagora, Dongerpoor, BhansVarra, Lunawarra, Hulwad, every morning bov^^ed 
the head to Abhi-Mal, 

“ Thus, ill the enlightened half of the moon, ont he victorious tenthU ( S. 
1787, .A p. 1731), the day on which Ramaebundra captured Lanka, the war 
•against Sirbullund, an Omra ( lord ) of twelve thousand, was concluded.”** 

Having left a garrison ol seventeen thousand men for the duties of thp 
•capital and province, Abhye Sing returned to Jodpoor with the spofls Of 
Guzerat, and there he deposited four crores of rupees, and one thousand ipwr 
hundred guns of all calibres besides military stores of every description. •; 

these, in the decBning state of the empire, the desert king strengthenfMl 
h^ forts and garrisons, and determined, in the general scramble for domi- 
nion, not to neglect his own interests. 


* The abode of heroes, Yalballa of the {Rajpoot mythology. 

t BwwwoTid is the ‘fountaiu of battlei* and jpam is agcyalie^ as we use the word water* 1 16e 
the tender or spirit of a sword ; a play on words* * 

{ Chiefe entitled to ride in palkis and on elephants. ’ ' 

A long list of names is given, which would only fatigue the reader; but amongst theita 
we eeleot a ski^lar one, 2(oldkh Khan Anglez, Nolakh the liJnglishinan ’ t 

II The hai3. enumerates with the meed of praise each vassal who fell, whether Rahtorie't^^ ' 
^of the contingents of the other principalities serving under the prince of Marwar. 
Oharapawnt bore th^brnnfc, and lost Knrrun of Pally, Kishen Sing of Sindri, <3lor4wjof 
^'alore, and Kulian. The Koompawuts lost also several leaders of clans, as Nurlng, BebrfeiMt 
Sing, Fudma. son of Dootjun. The Joda tribe lost three loaders ww, Heamul, Oonqaj&> ' and 
Jogidas, The brave Mairteas also three: Bhom Sing, Koosul Sing, and Q-oUb, eon, of ifatti 
The allodial ohioftains, the Jadoons, the Sonignrras, the Bhonduls, and Kheechllsiiy^llad ihany 
.prave aaen ** carried to Bhanaloco,'' and even bards and purohita were amongst the Shdn, 
f V^yadaswol 

With this battle the Uaj Moo^aoa and ^urya Tralm termfnatOA 



CHAPTER XI, 


Mutual jealousies of the hr Of hers . — Ahhj/c Sitff dreads ihe military fame o 
Buhhta^ — W‘S policy — ProiuptCi'^ i-// ihe bard Kitrna^xolio deserts Jodpod^' 
for JSftigore. — Scheme laid by fo thwart his brother^ — Attack of 

Bilcaneer b;/ Jlhye Siny. — ffi/ipytcfr cc^Hliict of his chiefs^ ioho aford 
supplies to the hme^yccl. — BnlJda' scheme to embroil the Amber Prince 
with his Lrother. — His o'oertnrc and advice fo attain Jodpoor in the absence 
of his hr other. — Jey Sing of Amber. ~ His reception of this advice^ which 
is discussed and r^jecLjd in a fall council of the nobles of Amber r^The 
envoy of Bukhta obtains an avclience of the Prince of Amber. — Attains 
his object. — Jdis insulting letter to Haja Abhye ^ing. — The laUer'^s laconic 
reply^ — *bf^y Smg cedis out ihe Kher^ or feudal army of Amber. — Obtains 
foreign allies. — One hundred men muster under the walls of his 

capital . — March to the IfaruMfr front hr s, — Abhye Sing raises the seige of 
’Bikaneer. — Bukhta\s strange conduct. — ^iiioeao^s kis Vassals.’-^Marches luith 
his personed retainers only to combot the host of Amber* — Battle of 
Oangaria. — Desperate onset of Bakhta Sing. — Destruction of his band . — • 
With sixty men charges the Amh^r Prir v, who avoids him. — Eulogy, of 
Buhhta hy the A'nioer hards. - JT* the In^.d presents a third charge^-^ 
Bukhta^s distress at ihe loss me,:. — fhe Jlana mediates a peace 

Bukhia loses Ms tutelary divinity. — Restored hy the Amhcr Prince. — 
TOeath of Ahhye Sing — Anecdoies illustrating his character. 

The trapquility which for a while followed the campaign in Guzerafc 
was of no lone? duration. The lovo of ease and opium, which itioroased with 
the years of Abhye- Sing, was dlsturhod by a porpf>tual apprehension' of the 
• active courage and military genius of his brother, whose appanage of Nagoro 
was too restricted a field for his talents and anbition. Bukhta was also 
aware that his daring nature, which obtained hiru 'h * ^uiri‘>\^(S, as it would 
swords, of his turbulent and easily excited conn \p-\v u nclcrod him au 
object of distrust, and that without great circumspe^tioii,, .'m/ \irouId be unable 
to maintain himself in Ids 'impmui/i wiprWo, tho cuntT and three bun- 
dtedland sixty townsbijjs of Na^T^orc, Fo ^/n,s too diaore d to support himself 
by foreign aid, or by fomenting domestic st rife ; bat with aid of the bard 
he adopted a line o{ policy, the rdatlcn o7 which will developo now traits in 
the Eajpoob character, and exemplify its pcj'uliaiitios. Kurna, after finishing 
his historical chronicle, concluding with the war against >Sh‘biillund, aban- 
doned ‘Hhe gate of Jodpoor, for that of Nagoro*” Like all his tribe, the 
bard was an adept in intrigue, and his saewed character forwarded tho secret 
means of executing it. His advice was to embroil their ^common sovereign 
with the prince of Amber, and as opportunity was not long wanting, 
j ^ The prince of Bikaneer, a junior but indopondont branch of Marwar 
•had offenedeJ his yet nominal suzerain Abhoy Sing, who, taking advantage of 
; AAweakness of their common liege lord tho emperor, determined to resent 
C^nt, and accordingly invested Bikaneer, which had sustained a seize 
Qf scroc w^ks, whea Bukhta determined to make its release subserve his 
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designs ; nor could he have chosen a better expedient. Although the prince 
of Marwar had led his united vassalage against Bikaneer, they were not only 
lukewarm as to the success of their own anns, butj anomalous as it must 
appear in the annals even of feudal warfaie, they furnished the besieged with 
the means of defence, who, but for the supplies of opium, salt, and ammu- 
nition, would soon have been compelled to surrender.. We can account for 
this : Bikaneer was of their own kin, a branch of the groat tree of which 
Seoji was the root, and to which they could cling in emeigenoy; in short, 
Bikaneer balanced the power between themselves and their head. 

The scheme being approved, its execution and mq,de of development to 
Jey Sing were next canvassed. Touch his pride, said Kurna ; ‘‘ tell him 
the insult to Amber, which yonr ancestor invested, has never been balanced, 
and that he will never find a time like tho present to fling a few short at 
Jodpoor/^ 

Bukhta addressed a letter to Jey Sing, and at the same time sent ins- 
tructions to the envoy of Bikaneer at his court how to act. 

The prince of Amber, towards the close of his oareer, became partial to 
‘ the cup but, aware of the follies it involved him in, an edict prohibited all 
official intercourse with him while ho was under its influence* The direct 
overture of Bukhta was canvassed, and all interference between the kindred 
belligerents was rejecting in a full council of tfee chiefs of Amber. But the 
envoy had a friend in the famous Vidyadhur,^ the chief civil minister of the 
state, through whose means he obtained permission to make ^ a verbal report, 
standing.’ Bikaneer,” he'said, was in peril, and without his aid ’must fall, 
and that his master did not consider the sovereign of Marwar, but of Amber, 
as his suzerain. ’ Vanity and wine did the resr. The prince took up the 
pen and wrote to Ahhyo Sing, That they all formed one great feimily ; to 
forrfve Bikaneer and raise his batteries and as he took another cup, and 
euned his moustache, he gave the letter to be folded. Maharajah,” said 
the envoy, put in two more words : ^or, my name is Jey Sing,”’ They 
were added. The overjoyed envoy retired, and in a few minutes the letter 
was on transit to its destination by the swiftest camel of the desert Soaroely 
had the envoy retired^ when the chief of Bhansko, the Mentor of J&y Sii>g, 
entered. Be was tol<J of the letter, which would vex his the 

old chief remonsfrated , he said, “unless you intend to extinguish the Ouch- 
wahas, recall this letter.” Messenger after messenger was sent, but the envoy 
knew his duty, At the dinner hour, all the chiefs had assembled at the 
(Rusora) banquet-hall^ when the spokesman of the vassalage, old Deep ‘ Sing, 
in reply to the communication o^his sovereign, told him So had done a cruel 
and wanton act, and that they must all suffer for his imprudence. 

The reply, a laconic defiance, was brought back with like celerity; it was 
opened and read by Jey Sing to his chiefs: By what right do you dio^ of 
me, or interfere between me aud my servants ? If your name is ‘ the lion to 
Victory’ (J ey Si«g), mine is ' the Lion without Fear’ (Abhye Slug)/’ t 


# Vidyadhur was a Brahmin of Bengal, a scholar and man of science. The plan of the 
modmm city of Amber, named Jeypoor, was his : a city as regular as Darmstadk fie was also. 
theSoint compiler of the celebrated genealogloal tables which appear in the flrist Tolumo of 
this work. 

+ is a term denoting a connexion by marriage. 

t I write the names as pronounood, and as familiar to the readers of Indiaa* history* 
Jya, in Sanscrit, is ' victory, At&ya, ^ fearless,’ 
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The ancient chief, Deep Sing, said : I told you how it would he ; hufe 
there is no retreat, and our business is to collect our fiiends. The Kher^ or 
'*ievy m masse* was proclaimed f Every Ouchwaha was commanded to re- 
pair to the great standard planted outside the capital. The homeKslans came 
pouring in^ and aid was obtained from the Haras of Boondi, the J adoons of 
JEerowli, the Seesodias of Shahpoora, the Kheechies, and the Jata, until one 
hundred thousand men were formed beneath the castle of Amber. This 
formidable array proceeded, march ; after march, until they reached Gang-* 
wani, a village on the frontier of ?darwar. Here they encamped, and, with- 
all due courtesy, awaited the arrival of the * Fearless Lion.' 

They were not long in stispense. Mortally offeuded at such wanton in- 
terference, which compelled him to relinquish his object on the very ove of at- 
tainment, Abhye Sing raised his batteries from besieging Bikaneer and rapid- 
ly advanced to the encounter, 

Bakhta now took alarm. He had not calculated the length to which his 
intrigues would involve his country ; he had sought but to embroil the border 
princes, but had kindled a national warfire. Still his fears were less for the 
discovery of his plot, than for the honour of Marwar, about to be assailed by 
•such odds. He repaired to his brother and liege lord, and implored hiia not 
Jto raise the siege; declaring that he alone, with the vassals of Nagore, would 
receive the Biigtea*$* battle, an by God^s blessing, would give a good 
account of him, Abhye Sing, not averse to soo his brother puni>hcd for his 
.conduct, though determined to leave him to the brunt of the battle, ryt.oiod 
with acorn the intriguing proposition. • 

The Nakarra sounded the assembly for the chivalry of Nagore, Bukhta 
took post on the balcony over the Delhi gate, with two brazen vessels; in the 
one was an infusion of opium, in the other saffron-water. To each Rajpoot 
-as he entered he presented opium, and made the impress of his right hand 
on his heart; with the saffron-water. Having in -this manner enrolled eight 
thousand Rajpoots, sworn to die with him, he determined to select tihe most 
resolute, and marching to the edge of an extensive field of luxuriant Indian 
<5orn {bajra\ he halted his band, and thus addressed them : ** Let none follow 
me who^ is not prepared for victory or death : if there be any amongst; you 
who desire to return, let them do so in God's name." Ashe spoke, he re-* 
sumed the march through the luxuriant fields, that ifc might not bo seen who 
retired. More than five thousand remained, and with these he moved on to 
the combat. 

The Amber prince awaited them at Gunghani : soon as the hostile linea 
approached, Bukhta gave the word, and, in one deuse mass, his gallant 
legion charged with lance and sword the doupened lines of Amber, carrying 
destruction at every p^. He passed through and though this host ; but 
when he pulled up in the rear, only sixty of his band remained round his 
person. At this moment, the chief of Gujsingpoora, heard of all hia vassals, 
hinted^ there was a jungle in the rear : ** aud what is there in front'’ said the 
intrepid Rahtore, that we should not try the road wo camo and as he 
espied the panchranga, or five coloured flag, which denoted the head quarter 
m Amber, the word again was given. The cautious Khoombanit advised his 

He roproachfuUy to Jey Siag, on account of 

•f Tme dan of the Bhansk4 ohief, 
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Jritice to avoid the charge : with some difficulty he was toad© to leave th©’ 
field, as salve to his honour, by flank movement towards Kundailah north^, 
^that it might not be said he turned his back on his foe. As he retreated hw 
exclaimed, “ seventeen battles have I witnessed, but till this day never one 
decided by the sword.” Thusj after a life of success, the wisest, or at least 
Ihe mo^ learned and most powerful fiance of Rajwarra. incurred the disgrace 
of leaving the field in the face of a handful of men, strengthening the adages 
** that one Rahtore eqtualled ten Ouchwahas.” 

Jey Sing’S' own bards could not refrain from' awarding the meed of 
valour to their foes, and composed the following stanzag on the occasion : “ Is- 
it the battle cry of Cali, or the war-shout of Hanowanta, or the hissing of 
Sohesnag, or the denunciation of Aapiliswar ? Is it the incamation of Nur- 
sing, or the darting beam of Suryi? or the death glance of the Dakini or 
that from the central orb of Trinotra f Who could support the flames from 
this volcano of steel, when Bukhta’s sword became the sickle of Time ?” 

But for Kurna the bard, one of the few remaining about his person, Bukh- 
fa would a third time have plunged into the ranks of the foe ; nor was it till 
the host of Amber had left the fields, that he was aware of the extent of his 
lo6S.$ Then ! strange inconsistency, the man, who but a few minutes before 
bad affronted death in every shape, when he beheld the paucity' of survivors, 
sat down and wept like an infeint. Still it was more the weakness of ambir- 
tion than humanity , for, never imagining that his brother would feil to sup- 
port him, he thought destruction had overtaken Marwar ; nor was it until 
his brother joined and assur'e him he had left him all the honour of the day, 
that he recovered his port. "Then “ he curled hia whiskers, and swore an. oath^ 
that he would yet drag the* Bhuggut * from bis castle of Amber.” 

J ey Sing though he paid dear for his message, gained his point, the- 
relief of Bikaneer ; and the Rana of Oodipoor mediuced to prevent the quarrel 
going further, which was the less difficult since both parties bad gained 
their ends, though Jey Sing obtained his by the loss of a battle. 

It is related that the tutelary deity of Bakht Sing fell wto- the hands of 
the Amber prince, who carried home the sole trophy he could boast, married 
the Rahtore deity to a female divinity of Amber, and returned him with bi» 
oompliments to Bukhta. Such were the courteous usages of l^jpoob 
chivalry. The triple alliance of the chief Rajpoot princes followed this, 
battle, cemented by the union of the rival houses to daughters of Mewar, 
There they met, attended by their vassalage, and, in the nuptial festivities 
and the ’ cup, ’ forgot this bitter strife, while enmity and even nations 
jealousy Were banished by general courtesy. Such is the Rajpoot, who can bl 
judged after no known stan^rd; he standsatone in the moral history of inamf 

This is the last conspionons act of Abhy Sings life on record. He died in 
S. 1806 (A. D, 1750), at Jodpoor. His courage, which may be termed 
ferocious, was tempered only by his excessive indolence, regarding whuflt 
they have preserved many amusiug anecdotes ; one of these wffi dispaly ths 

• Tho -vriteh of India is termed Dakini. > . 

+ A titlo of Siva, of destruction* tho ' tlirwe-cyod/ 

J Though the bard does not state, it to bo supposed, that the main body oam0 tip and 
caused this movoment. ^ ^ 

I This Bitigulav piooo of Itajpoot history, in the annals of Marwar, is oonfi^mied by every, 
particular in tho ‘‘ one hundred and nino acts ’’ of the Qreat Jey oi Amber, The foe does, 
ampler justice to Rahtore yalour, © 
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exact dharacter at the man. The chronicle says When Ajit went to martjr 
ihe Chohani,' he found two lions in his path — the one asleep^ the other awake. 
The interpretation of the sooguni (augur was, that the Chohani would 
bear him two sons; that one would be a sooti 'khan (sluggard), the other an 
active soldier. Could the 8i.u|ur hare revealed that they would imbrue the* 
hands in a fathet^s blood, he might have averted the ruin of his countryj, 
which dates from this black deed. 

The Rahtores profess a great contempt for the Oucbwatas as Soldiers 5 
and Abhye Sing’s was not lessened for their prince, be-cause he happened to 
be father-in-law to the prince of Amber, whom he used to mortify, even in the 
Presence,’' with such sarcasm as, " You are called a Duchwa, or properly 
Cuswa, from the Cusa ; and your sword will cut as deep as one of its blades j” 
alluding to the grass thus called. Irritated, yet fearing to re}>ly, he formed 
a plan to humble his arrogance in his only vulnerable point, the depreciation 
of his personal strength. While it was the boast of Jey Sing to mingle the 
exact sciences of EuFope with the more ancient of India, Abhye’s ambition 
was to be deemed the first swordsman of Rajwarra. The scientific prince of 
Amber gave his cue to Kriparam, the paymaster-genral, a favourite with the 
king, from his skill at chess, and who had often the honour of playing with hini 
while all the nobles were standing. Kriparam praised the Eahtore prince’s 
dexterity in smiting off a buffalo's head ; on which the king called out 
Rajeswar, I have heard much of your skill with the sword. — “ Yes Iluzrit, 
I can use it on an occasion. A huge animal was brought in to the area, fed in 
the luxuriant pastures of Heriana. The court crov^ded out to sec the Rahtoro 
exhibit ; but when he beheld the enormous bulk, he turned to the king and 
begged permission to retire to his post, the imperial guard-room, to refresh 
himself. Taking a double dose of opium, ho returned, his-keyes glaring with 
rage at the trick played upon him, and as ho approached the buffalo they 
fell upon Jey Sing, who had procured this monster with a view to foil him* 
The Amber chief saw that mischief was brewing, and whispered his majesty 
not to approach too near his son-in-law. Grasping his sword in both 
hands, Abhye gave the blow with such force that the buffalo’s head ‘dropped 
upon his kuees,” and the raja was thrown upon his back. All was well but, 
as the chronicle says, the king never asked the raja to decollate another 
buffalo.” 

. It was during the reign of Abhye Sing, that Nadir Shah invaded 
India; but the summons to the Rajpoot princes, to put forth their strength in 
support of the tottering throne of Timoor, was received wiih indifference. 
Not a chief of note led his myrmidons to thei^ plains of Kurrxal; and Delhi wae 
invested, plundred’ and its monarch dethroned, without exciting a sigh. Such 
was their apathy in the cause when the imbecility of Mahommed Shah 
succeded to the inheritance of Arungzeb. that with their own hands these 
puppets of despotism sapped the foundations of the empire, 

XJufortunately for Rajpootana, the demoralization ^of her prince 
prevented their turning to advantage this depression of tho cinpirc, in which 
follies and crimes they participated. 

With the foull and monstrous murder of the Raja Ajit (A, D. li^ 50 ), 
ccbhni^ced those bloody scones which disgrace tho annals of Marwar; yet 
avert m the history of her crimes there are acts of redeeming virtue, which 
raise ^a*d^timont of regret that the lustre of the one should be tarnished by 
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tlie presence of the other. They serve, however, to illustrate that great moral 
truth, that in every stage of civihzation, crime will work out its own 
punishment ; and griveously has the parricidal rnutder, of Ajit been visited on 
nis race and country- We shall see it acting as a blight on that 
magnificent tree, which, transplanted from the native soil of the Ganges^ 
took root and flourished amidst arid stand of the desert, affording e goodly 
shade for a daring race, who acquired fresh victories with poverty — v o shall 
See its luxuriace cbeck^, and its numerous and widely-spi'^ad branches, as 
if scorched by the lightnings of heaven, wither and decay; rmd they 
utterly perish, unless a scion, from the uncontaminated ‘'stem of Edur, ^ be 
grafted upon it: then it may revive, and be yet made to yield more vigorous 
fruit. 


^ The Hehr of Bdur is heir presui»ptiv6 to the gwteZi of Marwjir. 




CHAPTER XII. 


Ram Sing succeeds . — His impetuosity of temper. — Bis uncle, BuJchta Sing^ 
ahsents himself from the rite of inauguration. — ^ends his nurse as proxg 
— Construed hy Ram Sing as aniusuU. — He resents it, and resumes the 
fief of Jhalore.-^GonJidant of Ram Sing. — The latter insults the chief of 
the Champaivut'^j who withdraws from the court . — His interview with the 
thief hard^ — Joins ‘Qvkhta Sing^-— The chief hard gives his snffraqeto 
* hukkta.-- Civil war^ — ’Battle of Mairia. —-Ram Sing defeated . — Bwkfe 
Smjr assumes the sovereignity^ — The Bagri chieftain girds him with the 
' sword . — 'Fidelity of the purohit to the ecc-prince. Ram Sing^ — He proceeds 
to the Belchan to obtain aid of the 'M.ahrattas. — poetical correspondence, 
hetxocen Raja Buhhta and the Purohit. — Qualities^ mental and personal 
of BtiWita , — The yiahrattas threaten lAarwar. — All the clans iiniie round 
Biikhta. — He advances to give battle. used hy the }JLahrattas. — He 
takes post ai, the pass of Ajmeer, — Poisoned by the queen of Amher.^ 
Bukhta^s character. — Reflections on the Ra]goot character. — Contrastea 
with that of the European nobles in the dark ages. — Judgment of the bar<3 
OH crimes, — Improvised stanza on the princes of Jodpoor and Amber. — 
Anathen>a of the Sati, xoife of AjiL — Jts fiitjilmenty — Opinions of the Raj 
poot of such inspirationsy 


Bam Sing suceeded at that dangerous age, when parental control h 
most required to restrain the turbulence of passion. Exactly twenty yeari 
had elapsed since the nuptials at pirohi> when Hymen extinguished th* 
torch of discord, and his mother was the bearer of the olive branch to Abhy< 
Sing, to save her house from destruction. The Bajpoot, who attaches ever 
thing to pedigree, has a right to lay an interdict on the union of the race o 
Agni,^ with the already too fiery blood of the Rahtorc. Bam Sing inhorito( 
the arrogance of his father, with all the impetuosity of the (Jhohans 
and the exhibition of these qualities was simultaneous with his coronation 
We are not told why his uncle, Bukht Sing, absented himself from th 
ceremony of his princess and nephew's installation, when the whole kin am 
clans of Maroo assembled to ratify their allegiance by their presence. As th* 
first in blood and rank, it was his duty tq make the first mark ofinauguratioi 
on the forehead of his prince. The proxy he chose on the occasion was hi 
dhae, or ‘ nurse," a personage of no small importance in those countric? 
Whether by such a representative the haughty warrior meant to insinuat 
that his nephew should yet be iu leading strings, the chronicle affords us ir 
hint; but it reprehends Ram Sing's conduct to this venerable personage, whorr 
instead of treating, according to usage, with the same respect as his mothci 
he asked if his uncle took him for an ape, that he sent an old hag to presoni 
him with the teekaf^ and instantly dispatched an express desiring the surrei 


* Deora of Sirohi is a hrftnch of the Cliohans, one of the four Agnictil&^s, a jrac 
•prang fipona jSee Yol, I. ^ f 
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der of Jhalore, Ere his passion had time to cool, he commanded his tents to 
be moved out, that he might chastise the insult to his dignity, " Despising the 
sober wisdom of the councellors of the state, he had given his confidence to 
one of the lowest grade of these hereditary officers, by name Umiah, the 
nakarchi* a man headstrong like himself. The old chief of the Champa wuts, 
on hearing of this act of madness, repaired to the castle to remonstrate; but 
scarcely had be taken his seat before the prince assailed him with ridicule, 
desiring “ to see his frightful face as seldom as possible.” Young man,’^ 
exclaimed the indignant chief, as with violence he dashed his shield reversed 
upon the carpet, “ you have given mortal offence to a R^htore, who can turn 
Marwar upside down as easily as that shield.’’ With eyes darting defiance, 
ho arose and left the Presence, and collecting his retainers, marched to- 
JMoondhiavar, This was the residence of the Pat-Bardai or ' chief bard,^ the 
lineal descendant of the Baonid Roera, who left Canouj with Seop. The 
esteem in which his sacred office was held may be appreciated by his estate,, 
which equalled that of the first noble, being one lack of rupees, (£10,000) 
of revenue. 

The politic Bukhta, hearing of the advance of the chief nob’e of Mafoa 
on the border of his territory, left Nagoro, and though it was midnight,, 
advanced to welcome him. The old cbiel^was asleep ; Bukhta forbade his 
being disturbed, and placed himself quietly beside bis pallet. As he opened 
his eyes, he called as usual for his pipe (hooka), when the attendant pointing 
to the prince, the old chief scrambled up. ^ Sleep had cooled his rage, and the 
, full force of his position rushed upon him ; but seeing there was now no 
retreat, that the Rubicon was crossed, Well, there is my head,” said he • 
now it is yours.” The bard, who was present at the interview, was soun- 
ded by being requested to bring the chiefs wife and family from Ahwa to 
Nagoro ; and he gave his assent in a manner characteristic of his profession : 

** farewell to the gate of Jodpoor,” alluding to the station of the bard. The 
prince immediately replied, there was no difference between the gate of 
Jodpoor and Nngoro ; and that while he had a cake of Bajra he would divide 
it with the bard.” 

Ram Sing did not allow his uncle much time to collect a force j and 
the first encounter was at ICheyrlie. Six actions rapidly followed ; the last 
was a Loonawas, on the plains of Mairta, with Immense loss of life on both 
sides. This sanguinary battle has been already related, f in which Ram Sing 
was defeated, and forced to seek safety in flight ; when Jodpoor was surren- 
dorccl, and Bukhta invested with the Rajtilac and sword by the hands of 
the Jaitawut chief of Bagri, whose tiesendants continue to enjoy this distino 
tion, with the title of Marwar ca Bar Kewar, ‘the bar to the portal of a .. 
Marwar.’ 

With the possession of the seat of government, and the support of a 
great majority of the clans, Bukht Sing felt secure against all attempts of 
>his nephew to regsrin his lost power. But although his po})ularity wiih,hia 

^ 

* The pcirfion 'Who suufimonw the nobled by boat of the state or * great kettle k 

drutn.’ 

t Eee Vol* I. p. 69$, seg^. 
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w:arlike kii^dread secured their suffrages for his maintenance of the throna 
Which the sword had gained him, there were other opinions which Bukht 
Sing was too politic to overlook. The adhesion of the hei editary officers of 
the state, especially those personal to the sovereign, is requisite to cloak the 
crime of usurpation, in which light only, wliatever the extent of provocation, 
Bukhta’s conduct could be regarded. The military premier, as ^Vell as the 
higher civil authorities, were won to his cause, and of those whose sacred 
office might seem to sanctify the crime, the chief bard had already changed! 
his post “ for the gate of Nagorn/’ But r.hore was one faithful servant, who, 
in the general defG3ti»)n, ovedooked the follies of his prince, in his adhereance 
to tho abstract j-jIos of fidelity ; and who, while his master found refuge at. 
Jeypooi, tejjaired to the Dekhan to obtain the aid of the Mahrattas, the 
mercenaric*' of iRajpcotana. Jaggo was the name of his person ; his ctfee' 
that of Fno'oftU, the ghostly advistj of his prince and tutor to his children, 
Bakhfci, at once desirous to obtai'i his fauffrage, and to arrest the calamity of 
foreign invasion sent a couplet in his own hand to the Purohit ; 

Tho flower, Oh bee, whose aroma regaled you, Las been assailed by the 
blast ; not a leaf of the rose-tree is left • why longer cling to the thorns V* 

The reply was in character : “ lu this hope does the bee cling to the 
denuded rose-fciee ; that spring may return, and fresh flowers bud forth.’^* 
Bukhta, to'Kis honor, approved the fidelity which rejected his overtures. 
There was a joyousnesa of soul about Bukhta which, united to an 
intrepidity and a liberality alike unboin dod mAdc him the very model of a 
Bajpoott To these qualifications Weit superadded a majestic xpien and 
Herculean frame, with a mind versed in all the literature of his country, 
besides poetic talent of no mean order ; and but for that one damning crime> 
he ‘would have been handed down to posterity as one of tho noblest princes 
Kajwarra ever knew. These qualities not only ri vetted tho attachment of 
the household clans, but secured the respect of all his oxttrior relations, so 
that when the envt»y of the expatriated prince obtained Sindians aid for tho 
restoration of Ram Sing, the popularity of Bukhta formed an arnty which 
appalled the Southron,’’ who found ii T'; '‘d against him at thfo choice 
swords of Rrjwarra. Tho ^vholo ‘Ulodial po\v».j of the dcstrt, <-he sons of 
Seoji ” of every rank, rose to opnoso this attempt of the Mahrattas to 
mterfere i|i their national quarrels, ond led by Bukhta in person, advanced to 
meet Madaji, the PateL But the Mahralta, whoso object was pluiider rather 
than glory, satisfied ihat he hod little chance of eitber, riTubod to measure 
his* lance {hirahi ) with che song and i>irohi *]- of the RajpooL 

Poison effected what the sword cduld not acecanplish. Bukhta deter- 
mined to remain encamped ni that vulnerable point of access to his dominions 
the passes near Ajmoro. Hither, the Rahtoro quet n ol lilarlhu Sxngj princ( 
of Amber, repaired to coiaijlimcui !*er relative, and lo her ^vas nitrusted th< 
task of removing tho enemy of her nephew, Ram Sing, Tho mode in 'vj^hicl 


The heautiful simile of 0 «huh, or of MaophoraoB, borrowed ftomtho oaniicles of th< 
poyal Bard of Jeru^alom, -will bo hrought to tniml in tho reply of the Purohit — 'twaei 
hweiy tree in tjjy piesouce, Oscar, svithall my brnuchos aroupd me j’&o. 

^ is alanco about ten foot covered -with plates of iron about four feet ahov 
ihe, spiii^ is made at tho city, whonce itsnanio, and iamous ft 
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the deed was effected, as well as the last moment of the heroic but crimina 
Bukhta, have been already related.* He died in S. 1809 (AD. 1753 ) 
leaving a disputed succession, and all the horrors of impending civil strife^ to 
his son, Beejy Sing. 

Duriug his three years of sovereignty, Bukhta had found both time and 
resources to strengthen and embellish the stong-holda of Mar war. He comple- 
ted the fortifications of the capital, and greatly added to the place of Joda, 
from the spoils of Ahmedabad. He retaliated the injuries on the intolerant 
Islamite, and threw down his shrines his mosques in his own fief of Nagore 
and with the wrecks restored the edified of ancient dayc. It was Bukhta also 
who prohibited, under pain of death, the J^lamite’s call to prayer throughout 
his dominions, and the order remaints to this day unrevoked in Marwar. 
Had ho been spared a few years to direct the storm then accumulating, which 
transferred power from the haughty Tatar of Delhi to the peasant soldier of 
the Kistna, the probability was eminently in favour of Rajpoots resuming 
their ancient rights throughout India. Every principality had thef same 
motive fcr union in one common cause, the destruction of a power inimical to 
their welfare: but crimes, moral and political, rendered an opportunity^ such 
as never occurred in their history, unavailing for their emancipation from 
temporal and spiritual oppression* 

We will here pause, and anticipating the just horror of the reader, at 
finding crime follow crime— one murder punished by another — prevent hia 
consigning all the Rajpoot dynasties to infamy, because such foul stains appear 
in one part of their annals,^ Let him cast his eyes over the page of western 
history; and commencing with the period of Seoji’s emigration in the eleventh 
century, when the curtain of darkness was withdrawn from Europe, as it was 
simultaneously closing upon the Rajpoot, contrast their respective moral 
characteristics. The Rajpoot chieftain was imbued with all the kindred vir- 
»tues of the western cavalier, and far his superior in mental attainmenta* 
There is no period on record when those Hindu princes could not have signed 
their names to a character, many of thm coAld have drawn it up, ‘end even 
invested it, if required, in poetic garb; and all hough this consideration perhaps 
enhances, rather than palliates, crime, what are the instances in these states, 
we may ask, compared to the wholesale attroci^ies of the MidtJle Agios’ of 
Europe? 

The reader would also be wrong if he leaped to the conclusion, that the 
bardiok chronicler passed no judgment on tho princely criminal His 
empoisoned stanzas {vi$wa sloca), transmitted to posterity by the mouth 
of the peasant and the prince, fittest the reverse. One couplet has been 
^recorded, stignK».tizing Bukhta for the murder of his father ; there is another 
of the chief bard, improvised while his prince Abhye Sing, and Jet Sing 
of Ambor, were passing tho period devoted to religious rites at the sacred 
lake of Pooshkur. These ceremonies never stood in tho way of festivity ; 
and one evening, while these princes and their vassals were in tho height of 
merriment, thr bard was desired to contribute to it by some extemporaneous 
effusion. He rose, and vocifeiated in the ears of the horrot -struck assembly 
the following quatrain : 


t Vol, X. p, €87. 
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JodpooT^ auT Amhm\ 

Doom thap oot^hap 5 
lS.oorma mara deekro^ 

KcsmcJVmj mara hap. 

'' [The princes of] Jodpoor and Amber can dethrone the enthroned- 
Bnt the Koorma* slewliis son ; the Kamd’hujf murdered his father/^ 

The words of the poetic seer sank into the minds of his hearers, and 
passed from mouth to mouth. They were probably the S0vere3t vengeance 
either prince experienced in this world, and will continue to circulate down 
to the latest posterity, n It was the effusion of the same undaunted Kurna, 
who led the charge with his prince against the troops of Amber. 

We have also the anathema of the prophetic Sati^ Wife of Ajit, who, . 
she mounted the pyre with her naurdered ^ lord, pronounced that terrific 
sentence to the ears of the patriotic Rajpoot: “May the bones of the 
murderer be consumed out of Maroo In the value they attach to the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, we have a commentary on the supernatural power 
iattached to these self-devoted victims. The record of the last moments of 
Bukhta, in the dialogue with his doctor, § is a scene of the highest dramatic 
and moral interest ; and, if further comment wore required, demonstrates the 
operations of the hell within, as well as the abhorrence the Rajpoot entreta" 
ns for such crimes. 


* Koorma or Ou,cliw(Jt> (the tribe of the prinoes of Ambor), eloTf his son. Soo Sin?, 

+ Kcmd'lmjt it must be remembered, is a titular appellation of the Rahtore kings which 
hey brought froih Canouj. 
t See Vol. 1. p. m-OB, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Accession of Beejy Sing^B^eceivea at yiairta the homage of Ins Chiefs-*^Pr&^ 
ceeds to the capital, — The ess-prince Ram Smgi forms a treaty with the 
Mahrattas and the Cuchwahas, — Junction of the Confederates , — f 
Beejy ^ing assembles the Clans on the plains of Mairta, — Summoned to 
surrender the g-idi.— JJis reply, — Battle. — Beejy Sing defeated,— Yiestruc- 
tion of the Rahtore Cuirassiers. — Rase de guerre. — Beejy Sing left alone^ 
— jSf/s flight. ^Eulogies of the Bard, — Fortresses surrender to Ram 
Sing, — Assassination of the M.ahratta commander. — Compensation for 
the mnrder — kjmeve Surrendered, — Tribute or Ohoufch established, — Mah^ 
rattaa abandon the cause of Ra^n Shig, — Couplet commemorative of this 
event. — Cenotaph to Jey Appa. — Ram Sing dies, — His character. — An- 
archy reigns in VLarwar. — The Rahtore oligrachy, — Laws of adoption in 
the case of Pohirn fief, — Insolence of its Chief to his Prince^ who enter- 
taim mercenaries, ^This innovation accelerates the decay of feudal prin- 
ciples. — The Raja plans the diminution of the Aristocracy^ — The ATohles 
confed&i^ate.—Oordhan Kheechle: — His advice to the Prince, — Humilia- 
ting treaty between tlierRaja and his vassals, — yiercenarries disbanded,— 
Heath of the Prince^ g guru or priest, — prophetic words . — Kerea- 
karma or funeral rites^ made expedient to entrap the chiefs^ who are 
condemned to death, — Intrepid conduct of Hevi Bing of Pohurn, — His 
last words. — Reflections on their defective system of Government — Sacrifiece 
of the law of primogeniture. — Its consequences — Subhul Sin^ arms to 
avenge his father^ death. — -Is slain, — Power of the nobles checked* — They 
arc led against the robbers of the desert, — Amerkoie seized from Binde,— 
God'war taken from Wewar, — yiarwar and Jeypoor unite against the Mah- 
rattas, who are defeated at Tonga,-^e migneh first appearance,— 
kgrnere recovered by the Rahtores. — Battles of Patun and M.airta — 
Ajmere surrenders,— Suicide of the governor, — Beejy Binges concubine 
adopts Maun Sing. — Her insolence alienates the Nobles, who plan the 
desposal of the Raja, — Murder of the concubine. — Beejy Sing dies,, 


BbBJT Sing, then iu his twentieth year, succeeded his father, Bukhta. 
His accession was acknowledged not only by the Emperor, but by all the 
princes around him, and he was inaugurated at the frontier town of Marote, 
when proceeding to Mairta. whore he passed the period of nuxtum or mourn- 
ing. Hither tlje independent branches of his family, of Bikaneer, Ewhen- 
gurh, and Eoopnagurh, camo simultaneously with their condolantse and 
congratulations. Thence ho advanced to the capital, and concluded' the 
rites on death and accession with gifts and charities which gratified all 
expectations. 

The death of his uncle afforded the ex-prince. Earn Sing, the chance of 
redeeming his birthright'; and in conjunction with the prince of Amber, he 
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concluded a treaty^ with the Muhrattas, the stipulations df which wei*^ 
sworn to by their leaders. The ^ Southrons ’ acRsanoed by Kotah and Jeiypoor, 
where Ram Sing, with his personal adherents and a strong auxiliary^ band of 
Amber, united their forces, and they proceeded to the object in view, the 
dethronement of Beejy Sing. 

Beejy Sing was prepared for the atdrni, and let his native chivalry td 
the plains of kairta, where, animated with one impulse, a determination td 
repel foreign interference, they awaited the Mahrattas^ to decide the rival 
claims to the throne of the desert. The bard delights to enumerate the 
clans who mustered all their strength ; and makes particular allusion to the 
a lodial Pattavmts, who were foremost on this occasion. From Pooshkur 
where the combined army halted, a summons was sent to Beejy Sing 
surrender the gadi of Maroo,’’ It was read in full convention and answered 
with shouts of Battle ! Battle “ Who is this Happa^t to soaref 
ns, when, were the firmament to fall, our heads would be pillars of support to 
preserve you?^’ $uch is the hyperbole of the Rajpoot when excited, nor 
does his action fall hr short of it. The numerical odds were immense against 
the Rahtores ; but they little esteemed the Ouchwahas, and tlieir courage 
had very different aliment to sustain it, from the mercenary Southron. The 
encounter was of the moat desperate description, and the bard deals Cut a 
full measure of justice to all. 

Two accidents occurred during the battle, each enfficient to turn victory 
from the standard of Beejy sin^g, on tho very point of fruition. One has else- 
where been related, $ namely, the destruction of the Sillehpo-hians,^’ or 
Cuirassiers, the chosen cohort of the Rahtores, when returning from a success- 
ful charge, who were mistaken for the foe, ane mowed down with dischnges 
of grape-shot. This error, at a moment when the courage of the Mahratlas 
Was wavering, might have been retrieved, notwithstanding the superstitious 
Oonverled the disaster into an omen of evil. Sindia had actually prepared to 
quit the field, when another turn of the wheel decided the event in his favour 
I he circumstance exhibits forcibly the versatile character of the Rajpoot. 

The Raja of Kishengurh had deprived his relative of Roopnagurh of his 
Estates; both were junior branches of Marwar, but held direct from the 
emperor. Sawunt Sing chieftain of Roopanagnrh, either from constitutional 
Indifference or old age, retired to the sanctuary of Vindrabun on the J umua, 
and before the shrine of the Hindu Apollo, poured forth his gratitude for 
bis escar^e frciu Hell,*' in the loss of his little kingddm. But it was in vain 
the attempted to inspire young Sirdar with the like contempt of mundane glo- 

t> his exhortations the youth replied, It is well for you, Sir§,§ have 
enjoyed life, to resiga its sweets so tranquilly; but I am yet a stranger to 


* Tke treaty is tewned’^wZcK, or lul-ptitrcbt 'a strcng deed ’ iThe naiwe^ of the chiefs who 
signed it were Jankoji Sindia, Santoji Bolia, Danto Patel, Kann Borteo, Atto-Joewfint Boe, 
Kano and Jewa, Jadoons ; Jewa Powar, Pelooji and Sutwa, Sindia Malji, Tantia Obwitoo, 
Baghn Pagia, Ghosnlaa Jadoon, MooUa Tar AUi, Peeroz Khan ; all great leaders amongst the 
* Southrons' of that day. 

t The A, to the Eajpoot of the north wdst, is as grdht a Shibboleth"as to thafiooknfey j — 
iixaA4pP<ii> becomes Bappa* 

t Bee Vol. I. p. 
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them/^ Taking advantage of the times, he determined to seek a strong Auxihv 
ary for the recovery of his rights than the poetic homilies of Jydeva. Accord- 
ingly, he joined the envoy of Ram Sing, and returned with the Maharatta 
army, on whose sucoeaful operations his hope of reconquering his patrimony 
rested. It was at that moment of doubt, that Appa, the Mahratta comrnan- 
'der, thus addressed young Sirdar : Tour star, young man, is united to Ram 
Simp's, which fortune does not favour ; what more is to be done before we 
move off V Inexperienced as he was, Sirdar knew his Oountrymen, and 
their vacilli ition when touched by superstition ; and he obtained permission 
to try a ruse, as a last resort. He despatched a horseman of his own clan, 
to the division which pressed them most, who, coming up t6 the Mainote 
minister, as if of his own party, asked what they were fighting for, as 
Beejy Sing lay dead, killed by a cannonshot in another part of the field. 
Like the ephemeral tribe of deplomaoy, the Mainote saw his sun was set; 
He left the field, followed by the panic-struck clans, amongst whom the 
report circulated like wild-fire. Though abotistomed to these stratagems 
with which their annals teem, the Rajpoots are never on their guard against 
them ; not a man inquired into the truth of the report, and Beejy Sing, — 
who, deeming himself in the very career of victory, was coolly performing 
his devotions amidst the clash of swords,— was left almost alone, even without 
attendants or horses. The lord of Marwar, who, on that morning, command- 
ed the lives of one hundred thousand Rajpoots, was indebted for his safety* 
to the mean conveyance of a gart and pair of oxen.^ 

Every clan had to erect % tablets for the loss of their best warriors ; and 
as in their civil wars each strove to be foremost in devotion, most of the 
chieftaine of note were amongst the slain.f The bard metes out a fair measurO 
of justice to their auxiliaries, especially the Suktawuts of Me war, whose, 
swords were unsheathed in the cause of the son-in-law of th^^^ir prince. Nor 
is the lance of the Southron passed over without eulogy, to praise whiohj 
indeed is to extol themselves. 

With the lost of this battle and the dispersion of the Rahtores, the 
strongholds rapidly fell. The causa of Ram Sing was triumphing, and the 
Mahrattas were 8(>reading over the land of Maroo, when fpul ^assinat^h 
cheeked their progress.^ But the death of JeyAppa, which converted his 
hordes from auxiliaries to principals in the contest, called aloud for vengeance 
that was ouly to be appeased by the cession of Ajmero, and a fixed triennial 


♦Tho aneodoto in rOlatod Vol. I p. 690. The Beejy Vulas states that the priilce 
warded the peasant -with five hundred boe^has of land lu i>erpetuity, which his descendants 
enjoy, saddled with the pettie scrjixnUrie of curds and bajra oakos,»» in roinombratlce of the 
fare the Jat provi(*ed for his prinoo on that emergency. t j, ^ rtitL-- 

t Bao Sing, chief of the Koompa Wilts, the Hocoud noble in rank of j Ml 

head of the Soosawuts, with tho loader of the Keetawats,,aro espooially singled on© aS 
sealing their ddeUty with their blood ; but all the ote» and muU of the country come in fipji: 

X This ooourronco has been related in the Personal Narrative, Vol. 1. p. 782. 
more amply narrated in the chroniolo, tho Beejy Vula^f from which I am now compiling. In 
this it is said that Toy Appa, during the soige, . having fallen siok,the Bahtore 
his own physician, Scorrjmnl. to attend him, that the doctor at reused to 
saying, You may toll me to poison him, and I will not obey, ♦ On cohttary, said 
his prince, *Met your « kill cure in two days what would take yon four, ^ ? 

you V' bub what was far more strange, Appa objected not, took the medicines of the ow; 
and recovered. 
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tribute on all the lanJs of Maroo, both feudal and fiscal. This arrangetneti^ 
bein<r made, the Mahrattas displayed the virtue common to such mercenaiy 
allies : they abandoned Ram Sing to his ‘evil star,’ and took possession of this 
stronghold, v\hich, placed in the very heart of Rajasthan, perpetuated th^^ir 
iufluo iCe over its princes. 

vV ith this gom, thus rudely torn from her diadem, the independence of 
Marwar from thixt hour has been insecure. She has struggled on, indeed, 
through a century of invasions, rebell'ons, and crimes, fll originating, like tho 
blank leaf in her annals, from the murder of Ajit. In the words of the 
D^^ric stanza of the hostile bards on this memorable chastisement, 

Ead ghunna din aosi 
“ H 'ppa icala hel 
“ '&haga tin-o hu-pafi 
Tcazana mel** 

** For many a day will they remember the (hel) of Appa, when tho 
three sovereigns fled, abandoning their goods and treasuresi” alluding to the 
princes of Marwar, Bikaneer, and Kishengurh, who partook in the disaster^ 
and disgrace of that day. 

The youthful heir of jRoopnagurh claimed, as he justly might, the 
victory to himself; and going up to Appa to congratulate him, said, in the 
metaphorical language of his country, “ You see 1 sowed mustard-teed in my 
hand as I stood;'^ comparing tho prompt success of his stratagem to the rapid 
vegetation of the seed. But Sirdar was a young man of no ordinary promise ; 
for when Siudia, in gratitude, offered immedialTely to put him in possession of 
Rooptiagurh, he -nswered, “ No; that would be a retrograde movement,” and 
told him to net for )iis master Ram Sing,” whose success would best insure his 
own,” But when treach*'ry had done its worst on Jey Appa, suspicion, v/hich 
fall on every Rajpoot in the Mahiatta camp, spar d not Sirdar: swords wero 
drawn in every quarter, and even the messengerr* of peace, tho envoys, wore 
every where assailed, and amongst tho-^e who fell me tho tumult could bo 
appeased, was Rawui Kobeer Sing, the premier noble of Mowar, then am- 
bassador from the Rana with the Mahrattas.*' With his la^t breath, Joy 
Appa protect<^d and exonerated Sirdar, and enjoined lhat h s pledge of resto- 
ration to Ills patrimony should bo redeemed. The body of this dis ingidshed 
commander was burned at the Taos-str, or ‘ Peacock pool,” where n cenotaph 
was erected, and in the care \\hioh the descendanti ovun of his enemies pay 
to it, we have a test of the merits of both victor and vanquished. 

This was tho last. of twenty-two battles, in which Ram Sing was prodi- 
gal of his life for tho recovery 4)f hiB honours. Tho adversity of his later 
diys had softened the asperity of his temper, ;«nd made his eurly faults be 
for-jot ten, though too late for his benefit. He died in exile at Jeypoor, in A. D. 
1773. H’S person was gigantic; his demeanour aftablo and courteous; and he 
was generous to fault. His underst ind.ng was excellent and wclhcultivatcd, 
but his capricious temper.iment, to which he gavo vent with an unbridled 
Vehemence, disgusted the high-minded nobler of Maroo, and involved him in 


i many oncrinal autograph letter* of this distinguished Rnjpoot on the transae* 
Hons of this period ; for it was ho who negotiated the treaty between Raja Madhn of 

nephew ef Mewar. At this^time, his object was to indue* J'er Appa to raise tht 
•Uge ef Kagore* jrr 
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exile and misery till his death. It is nniversally admitted that, both in 
extf^rior and accomplishments, not eren the great Ajit could compape with 
Ram Sing, and witchcraft, at the insngitiou of the chieftain of Asope, is 
assigned to account for his fits of insanity, which mig^ t be better attributed 
to the early and iimnoderaLo use of opium. But it spite of his errors, the 
fearless courage he displayed, against all odds, kept some of the most valiant 
of the clans constant to his fortunes, especially the brave Mairteas, under the 
heroic Shore Sing of Rcah, whose deeds can never be obliterated from the 
recollection of the Rahtore. Not the least ardent of bis adherents was the 
allodial chief Roop Sing, of the almost forgotten clam Pattawut; who held 
out ill Filodi against all attempts, and who, when provisions failed, with his 
noble associatt^s, slow and ate their camels. The theme is a favourite one for 
the Kamrea ministrel of Maroo, who sings the fidelity of Roojta and his band 
to the notes of his rliehab^ to their ever attentiv.- descendants. 

We may sum up the character of Ham Sing in the words of tne bard, as 
he contrasts him with his rival. Fortune never attended the stirrup of Beejy 
Sing, who never gained a battle, though at the head of a hundred th»msand 
men; but Ran Sing, by his valour and conduct, gamed victories with a hand- 
full/' 

The death of Ram Sing was no panacea to the griefs of Marwar or of itaf 
prince. Tne Mahrattas, who had now obtained a point-d* appuiiix Rajwarra,. 
continued to foster disputes which tended to their advantage, or when oppor- 
tunity oflbred, to scour the country iu search of pay or plunder. Beejy ,&ing, 
young and inexperienced, w3s left without resources; ruinous wars and yet 
more ruinous negociations Bad dissipat(‘d the hoards of wealth accumulated by 
his predecessors. The orown-lands were uncultivated, the tenantry dispersed; 
and commoroe had diminished, owin^ to insecurity and the licentious habits 
of the nobles, who every where established their own imposts, and occasionally 
despoiled entire caravans. While the competitor for tho throne was yet 
living, the Raja was compelled to shut bis eyes on these inroads upon his pro- 
per power, which reduced him to insignificance even in his own place. 

The aristocracy in Marwar has always possessed more power than in any 
of the sister principalities around. The cause may be traced to their first 
Bottlemont in the desert; and it has been kept in action by the peculiarities 
of their condition, especially in that protracted struggle for the rights of the 
minor -Ajit, against the despotism of the cinpiie. There was another cause, 
which, at the present juncuro, had a very unfoituuate influence on the in- 
crease of this prnponderance, and which arose out of the laws of adoption. 

The fief of Pokurn, the most ^loworful ( although a junior ) branch of the 
Cham pa wnt clan, adopted u son of Raja Ajit as their chief, his name was 
Dovi Ring. The right of adoption, as has boon already explained, rests with 
the widow of the deceased and tiie ciders of the clan. Why they exercised it 
as they did <>n this occasion does not appear; but not improbably at the 
suggestion of the dying chief, who wished to see his sovereign's large family 
provided for, having no sons of his own: or, the immediate claimants may liot 
have possessed the qualities necoasary to lead a clan of Maroo. Althoti^n the 
moment such adoption t.ikos place, when “ the turban of the late ippumbent 
encircled the now lord of Pokurn,'' ho ought to* forget he bad any other father 
than him ho succeeded, yet wo can easily imagine that, in the present case, 
his pifepinquity to the throne, which under other circumstances he might 
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soon have forgotten, was continually forced upon his recollection by the 
cont^tions of his parricidal brothers and their offspring for the * cushion’ of 
Marwar. It exemplifies another feature in Rajpoot institutions, which cut off 
this son ( guiltless of all participation in the treason ) from succession, be- 
cause he was identified with the feudality; while the issue of another, and 
junior brother, at the same period adopted into the independent house of 
lldur,^ were heirs presumptive to Marwar; may, must supply it with a ruler 
on failure of heirs, though they should have but one son and be compelled to 
adopt in his room.*^ 

The Ohampawuts determined to maintain their influence over the 
overeign and the country; and Devi Sing leagued with Ahwa and the other 
branches of this clan to the exclusion of all competitors. They formed of 
their own body a guard of honour for the person of the prince, one half 
remaining on duty in the castle, the other half being in the town below. 
While the Raja would lament the distracted state of his country, the inroads 
of the Hill tribes, and the depredation of his own chiefs, Devi Sing of Pokurn 
would reply, why trouble yourself about Marwar? it is in the sheath of my 
dagger,’^ The young prince used to unburthen his griefs to his foster-brother 
Jaggo-, a man of caution and experience, which qualities he instilled into his 
sovereign. JBy dissimulation, and an apparent acquiescence in their plans, 
he nob only eluded suspicion, but, availing himself of their natural indolence 
of character, at length obtained leave not only to entertain some men of 
Sindeas guards for the town, but to provide supplies for their subsistence: 
the fiirst approximation towards a standing -'mercenary force, till then 
unknown in their annals. We do not mean that^the Rajpoot princes never 
employed any other than their own feudal clans; they had foreign Rajpoots in 
their pay, but still on the same tenure, holding lands for service; bub never 
till this period had they soldiers entertained on monthly stipend. These 
hired bands were entirely composed of infantry, having a sliglit knowledge of 
European tactics, the superiority of which, even over their high-'minded 
cavaliers, they had so severely experienced in their encounters with the 
Mahrattas- The same causes had operated on the courts of Oodipoor and 
Jeypoor to induce them to adopt the like expedient; to which, more than to 
the universal demoralization which followed the breaking up of the empire, 
may be attributed the rapid decay of feudal principles throughout Raj- 
pootana. These guards were composed either of Poorbea$ Rajpoots, Sindios, 
AmbSi or Rohillas. They received their orders direct from the prince, 
through the civil officers of the state, by whom they were entrusted with the 
execution of all duties of importance or despatch. Thus they soon formed a 
complete barrier between the prince and hiS vassals, and (‘Onsoqucntly became 
objects of jealousy and of sirife. In like manner did all the other st-^tos 
make approaches towards a standing army; and though the motive in all cases 
was the samCf to curb, or even to extinguish, the strength of the feudal chuffs, 
it has failed throughout, except in the so'itary instaucjc of Kotah, where 
twenty well-dweiplined battalions, and a hundred pieces 'of artillery, are 
tnaxntained chiefly from the feudal sequestrations. t 


X rrr^^i remembered that Rdur was conquoted by a brother of Seoii's. 

gonoalogrioal tree : it miy ho found nsofa* 
wa be called on to arbitrate i n these matters. * 

* men of the east/ as the Mvi/rfflics are " of the wesij 
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To return ; the Dhabhae, having thus secured a band of seven hundred 
men, and obtained an aid (which we may term scutage) from the chiefs for 
their maintenance, gradually transferred them for their duties above to the 
gates of the castle. Somewhat released from the thraldom of faction, the 
Kaja concerted with his foster-brother and the Dewan, Futteh Chund, the 
means of restoring prosperity and order. So destitute v^as the prince of 
resources, that the Dbabhae had recourse to threats of suicide to obtain 
56,000 rupees from his mother, acquired as the nurse {dliai) of his sovereign ; 
and so drained was the country of horses^ that he was compelled to trans^ 
port his cavaliers (who were too proud to walk) on care* to Nagore, There,^ 
under the pretence of curbing the hill tribes, he formed an army, and dis- 
mounting the guns from the walls of the town, marched an ill-equipped force 
against, the border-mountaineers, and being successful, he attacked on his re- 
turn the castle of Seel Bukri. This was deemed a sufficient indication of his 
views ; the whole feudality of Maroo took alarm, and united for mutual s^ty 
at Br'silpur, twenty miles east of the capital. 

There was a foreign Rajpoot, whose valour, fidelity, and conduct had ex- 
cited the notice and regard of Bukht Sing, who, in his dying hour, re- 
commended him to the service of hia son. To Gordhun, the Keechie, a name 
of no small note in the subsequent history of this reign, did the young Raja 
apply in order to restrain Ids chiefs from revolt. In the true spirit of Rajpoot , 
sentiment,, he advised his prince to confide in their honour, and unattended, 
to seek and remonstrate with them, while he went before to secure him » 
good reception. At day-break, Gordhun was in the camp of the confe- 
derates ; he told them that tteir prince, confiding in their loyalty, was advaia^T- 
cingtojoin them, and besought them to march out to receive him,, 
however, to entreaty and to remonstrance, not a man would stir, and the 
j)rinoe reached the camp uninvited and unwelcomed. Decision and confi- 
dence are essential in all transactions with a Rajpoot. Gordhun remained . 
not a moment in deleberation, but instantly carried his master direct to the 
tent of the Ahwa chief, the premier noble of Marwar, Here the whole body 
congregated, and silence was broken by the prince, who demandedi why hui 
chiefe had a{>andonGd him ? 

**Mahraja,’' replied the Champa'wut, ‘^our bodies have but one pinnacle : 
Were there a second, it should be at your disposal,'' A tedious discussion 
ensued ; doubts of the future, recriminations respecting the past ; till wea- 
ried and exhausted, the prince demanded to know the conditions on which, 
they would retain to their allegiance, when the tollowing articles were 
submitted : ^ 

1 st, To break up the force of the Dhabhae ; 

2 d. To surrender to their keeping the records of fiefs {puUa-hihy^ i 

Sd. That the court shotild be transferred from the citadel to the 

There was no alternative but the renewal of civil strife or compliance ^ 
and the first article, which was a sine qua non^ the disbanding of the obp<?^«, 
ious guards, tha 5 anomalous appendage to a Rajpoot prince's persojtj j* w?aja 
carrind into immediate execution. Neither in th« first nor last* stipulation 
co\iId the prince foci surprizio or displeasure ; but the second sapped the very 
fotindation of his rule, by depriving the crown of its deaijosl/ prerogative, the 
power of disp(‘n-in ' favour. This shallow reconciliation being erocted, the 
malcontent n<»blos dispersed, some to thoir estates, and the Ohondawut dh 
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garchy to the capital with their prmce> in the hope of resuming their former 
influence over him and the country. 

Thus things remained, when Atmaram, the gum or ^ghostly’ com- 
forter/ of Beejy Sing, fell siek, and as he soduloufslv attended him, th ^ 
dying priest would idl him to be of good cheer, for when he departed, he 
would take all his troubles with him/^ He oon died, and hh wo’ds. 
which were deemed prophetic, were in erp ^ted by the Dhabhae. The Rija 
feigned immoderate grief for the loss of bis spidtnal f Lmd, a‘.d in order 
to testify his veneration, an ordinance Was iss’icd c mmuiding uhat the 
Jcrtea-ccitrina^ or ^ rites for the de d,^ sho ild he nevform'‘d in th • while 

the queens, on pretenc'^ of paying their las' duty to his rnn dns, d<*sG'mded, 
CMrryng with them the guards and r'^taitm-s as their escort ^t was ju 
coca -ion on which suspicio i, even if awake, co.dd not a<^t, and tlie ohi ts 
ascended to join in the funeral rites to the saint. As t!iev ni ‘in for] bh< stqis 
cut out of the rock which wound round the hill of Joda tho mln.i of hevi 
Sing suddenly misgave him, and he excliimsd, thit th“ d\v was un ock}’*/* 
but it passed off with the flatering remark , “you arc the pilhr of Maroo ; 
who dare even look at you V They placed slowly through the various, 
barriers, until they reached the alami gate^" It was shut. 1 Treachery f 
exclaimed the chief of Ahwa, as he drew his sword, and tho work of deat h 
commenced. Several were slain ; the rest were o\erpoweted. Their Cfi])ti- 
vity was a sufficient presage of their fate ; but, like true R\jpootR, when tho 
TyhaBhae told them they were to nie, their last ic^uest was, that their souls, 
might be set at liberty by the sword, not by tl;|e unsinctifi’^d b dl of the 
mercenary.’ The choronide does not say whcihor this wish was gratified, 
when the three great leaders of the Champnwuts, with Ja^t Sing of Ahwa ; 
Devising of Pokurn *, the lord of Hursola ; Chuttur Sing, chief of the 
Koompawutfi ; Kesuri Sing of Ohan drain ; the heir of .^oomaj : and tho 
chief of Raus, then the princif»a) fief of tho Oodawuts, mot 'h ir fate. The 
last hour of Devi Smg was m.irked with a distingnishoi pocu.ia«ity. Being 
of the roya- line of Maroo, they woild not spill hi" blood, b n sent »dm his 
de<ith-warraet in a jar of opium. On receiving it, and his prince’s command 
to make his own departure from life, What said the noble .spirit, as th-y 
presented the jar, shall Devi Sing take lii> wnul opiate ) out of' an oarthon 
vessel ? Let his gold cup be brought, and it sha I be wolcomo/’ This last 
vain di4intion being denied, he dashed out his brains argainst the walls of his 
prison. Before he thus enfranchised his proud spi it, sornn aj«gonorous mind, 
repeating his own vaunt, demanded, wlicre as thuu the sho.thoftho 
dagger which held the fortunes of Mar^yar f ’ ** In Subbula's girdle at 

Pokurna,’^ was the laconic reply of the tindauntod Chondawut. 

This was a tremendous sacrifice for the mainttuianc of authority, ot 
men who had often emptied their veins in dcfmioo of ih( ir coiuitf v. Bno 
even ultra patriotism, when opp sod lo for«‘ign uggr- ssion, can pri»ve no 
palliative to treason or mitigate its award when, availing fh unvitv’vos of ths 
diminished power of the prince, an arrogant and imn^rio’ is oligarchy prcsiirno 
to enthral their sovereiorn. It is tho mode in which vongcanccj w ij, oxeoa<'od» 


^ ^ Th&nakoirm durwam, where the irrand kettle-cbiim is stat.ioneil, to give the alarm or 
to the chieftains to repair to the presence. To this gate Raja Mann advanced 
meet the A-Vthor, then the representative of the Governor-General of India* 
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ht whicii tlie mind recoils', and which with other instances appears to justify^ 
the imputation of perfidy, amongst the traits of hajpout character. But if 
we look deeply in to it, we shall find reason to distrust such co’nclusion: 'I'he 
Rajpoot abhors, in the abstract, both perfidy and taeason ; bur. the elements* 
of the society in which he lives and acts, unfortunately too often pi’ompr the 
necessity of sacrifi ing principles to preservatiou: but this proceeds from their 
faulty political constitution ; it is neither inculcated in their moral code, nor’ 
congenial to their moral habits. 

The perpetual struggle between the aristocracy and the sovereign, which 
is an evil inherent in ail feudal associatsons, was greatly aggravated in Mar- 
war, as well as in Mewar, by the sacrifice of that corner-stone even of constx-' 
tucional monarchy, the rights of primogeniture.- But in such casie the devia- 
tion from custom was a voluntary sacrifice of the respective heirs-apparent 
to the caprices of parental dotage. In no other country in the world could 
that article of the Christian decalogue, ‘'Honour thy father and thy mot her,’'' 
be better illustrated than iu Rajpootana, where, if we have had to‘ tecord two 
horrid examples of deviation from, we have also exhibited splendid proofs of 
filial devotion, in Ohonda of Mewar, and Chamba of Marwar, who resigned 
tlie ^^rods” they were born to wield ; and served, when they should have sway- 
ed, to gratify their fathers’ love for the fruit of their <dd age. These are 
instances of self-den jal hardly to be credited ; from such disinterested acts,, 
their successors claimed an importance which, though natural, was totally uh- 
forese^n, and which the «*xtf-nt of compensation contribuied to fost r. They 
asserted the right, as h*ereditary premiers of tiie state, to be the advi-eis, or’ 
rather the tutors, of their sovereigns, more especially in non-age, and iu idlu-^ 
sion to this surrender of their birthright, arrogantly applied the well-known* 
ada^, Pat ca malik myn ho^ Rcy ca malik ooa, *Se is sovereign of th*' .^tate,, 
but 1 am the master of the Throne and insMed on the privilege of being 
consulted on every gift of land, and putting their autograph symbol to the' 
deed or grant. These pretentions- demanded the constant exertions of the^ 
sovereign to icsist them • for this purfiose, he excited the rivalry of the lessi 
pow rtul members of the federated vassalage, and thus form^ d a kind o#* 
balance of power, whtcii the monarch, if skilful, could always turn to accounts,. 
But n t even the jealousies thus introduced would have so deprecative the' 
regal influence in Marwar, nor ven the more recent adoption of a son of the 
crown into the powerful fief of Pokurna, bad not the parricidal >oi\s of Ajit 
degarded the tlirom* in the eyes of their haughty and always overreaching 
vassals, who, in the civil strife which followed, were alternately in favour or 
disgrace, as they adhered to or opposed the successful claimant for power, To» 
this foul blot, every evil which has since overtaken this high-minded raoo 
may bo traced, as well m tho extirpation of that principle of d-^voted obe- 
dience , which, in th^/ anterior p rtion of these annais; has been so signally^ 
recorded. To this hour it has perpetuated diSw>euBions between the crowi» 
and tlie oligrachy,, le.^ding to def osal and violence to the princes, or 
tration, banishment, and death to the nobles. To break the bonds of 
tutelage, Ram Sing’s intemperance lost him the crown, which j-at uneasy on>- 
the head of his successor^ who had no other mode of escape but by the sever- 
ity which has been related. But though it freed him for a time, the words of 
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the dying chief of Pokiirna continued to ring in hia ears ; and “the dagger 
left in the girdle of his son” disturbed the dreams of his rest throughout a 
long life of vicissitudes, poisoning the source of enjoyment until death itself 
was a relief. 

The nuncupatory testament of the Champa wut was transmitted across 
the desert to his son at Pokurna, -and the rapidity of its transmission uras 
only equalled by the alacrity of Subbula, who at the head of his vassals issued 
forth IjO execute the vengeance thus bequeathed. First, he attemped to 
burn and pillage the mercantile town of Pally ; — ioihd in which, he proceed- 
ed to another wealthy^ city of the fisc, Bilwarra on the Looni 5 but there ter- 
minated both his life and his revenge. As he led the escalade, he received 
two halls, which hurled him back amongst hia kinsmen, and his ashes next 
-morning blanched the sandy bed of the Looni. 

For a time, the feudal interest was restiained, anarchy was allayed, com- 
merce again flourished, and general prosperity revived : to use the words of 
the -cbroniole, ‘'the subject enjoyed tranquillity, and the tiger and the lamb 
'drank from the same fountain.’^ JBeejy Sing took the best means to secure 
‘the fldelity of his chiefs, by finding them occupation. He carded his arms 
against the desultory hordes of the desert, the Khosas and Sahraea, which in- 
volved him in contests with the nominal sovereign of Sinde, and ended in the 
'conquest of Amerkote, the key to the valley of the Indus, and which is now 
{he most remote possession of Marwar, He also curtailed the territories of 
-^ssulmeer, on his north-west frontier. But more important than all was the 
'addition of the rich province of Godwar, from the Ban a of Mewar. This 
tract, which nearly equals in value the whole fiscal domain of Maroo, was 
'Wrested from the ancient princes of Mundore, prior to the Rahtores, and had 
tfcean i^ the possession of the Seesodias for nearly five centuries, when civil 
v-disseusion madfe the Rana place it for security under the protection of Baja 
Ueejy Sing ; since which it has been lost to Mewan 

Marwar had eqjoyed several years of peace, when the rapid strides made 
Hby the Mahrattas towards univei’sal rapine, if not conquest, compelled the 
Rajpoots once more to form an union for the defence of their political exis- 
tence. Pertap Sing, a prince of energy and enterprize, was now on the gadi 
of Amber. In S. 1843 (A. D. 1787), he sent an ambassador to Becjy 
;Sii?g, proposing a league against the common foe, and volunteering to lead in 
‘person their conjoined forces against them. The battle of Tonga ensued, in 
which Raht ore-valour shone forth in all its glory. Despising discipline, they 
Charged through the dense battalions of De Boigne, sabring his artillery-men 
rat their guns, and compelling Sindia to abandon not only the field, but all hia 
Cfonquestslor a'time.* Beejy Sing, by ihis victory, redeemed the castle of 
Ajmere,^ and declared his tributary alliance null and void. But the genius 
of Sindia, and the talents of De Boigne, soon recovered this loss j and in 
four years the Mahratta msirched with a force such as Indian war&re was 
stranger to, to redeem that day’s disgrace. In S. 1847 XA.. P. I79I)> 
murderous battles of Patun and Mairta took place, in which Rajpoot courage 
waS' heroically 'but fruitlessly displayed against European tactics and unlimit- 
resources, and where neither intrigue nor treason was wanting. The result 
was the imposition of a contribution of sixty lacks of rupees, or £600,000 j 

* Tol 1. p. 673^ for the detAili of this hartile, 
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and M so much could nofc be. drained from t)>e country, goods and eliattel^ 
were every where distrained, and hostaires given for the balances. 

Ajmer which had revolted on the short-lived triumph of Tonga, was 
once more surrendered, and lost for ever to Marwar, When invested by De 
feoigne, the faithful governor, Dumraj, placed in the dilemma of a disgraceful 
surrender, On disobedience to his prince’s summons, swallowed d’amond-powden 
*‘Tell the raja,’’ said t lin fiithfil servant, ‘‘thus only could I testify my, 
obedience ; and over my dead body alone could a Southron enter Ajmerev’”^ 

The paramount influence which the morals and manners of a court OXerfe 
Upon a nation, is every whore admitted. In constitutional goverkitneUtSi 
there is a barrier even to court influence and corruption, in the vast portion 
of wealth and worth which cannot be engulphed in their vortex. But in 
these petty sovendgnties, no such check u found, and the tone of virtue and 
action is given from the throne. Tue laws of aemi-baibarous nations, which 
admit of licentious concubinage, has ever been peculiar to orientals, from the 
days of the wise king of the Jews to those of Beejy Sing of Marwar, and 
their political consequence has been the same, the setedfice of the rights of 
lawful inheritance to the heirs of il icit affection. The last years of the king 
of Maroo were engrossed by sentimental folly with a young beauty of the 
Oswal tribe, on whom he lavished all the honours due only tu his legitimate 
queens. Scarjdal affrms that she frequently returned his passion in a manned 
little becoming royal dignity, driving him from her presence with the basest 
of m ssil’es — her shoes. As the effects of this unworthy attachment doiUpleted 
the anarchy of Marwar, and its consequences on deviating from the estab* 
lished tales of succession hive entailed a perpetuity of crime and civil war^ 
tinder which this unfo-tunare state yet Writhes, we ahall be mitiute,even to 
dullne-a, in the elucidation of this portion of their annals, to enable those 
who have now to arbitrate these differences lo bring back a current of uncouta^ 
minated blood to sway the destinies of this still noble raco% 
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* Bbtnn^j was not a Rajpoot, but of the Swgwi tribe, one of the civil officers; tthoikgh it 
18 a curious ahd httle.toiown fact, that almost all the mercantile Urbes of western India are 
of ttajpoot origin, and sank the namo and profossicvci of ands wheti they bdoanle fitidfely^S to 
dutntsfw, in the roigti of Raja Bheem Framar, .The Cheotore {nsori|>&>n ( 8he 1^1. 1. 
bSl. an<l note p 507 ) rocoros tho name of this prince. He Was aaobstor of Bija Kadd 
Whose date S, 770 ( A. t).7l4), idlows us to plabethis gra«d oeaTersKsn prior te A. 
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So infatuated was Beejy Sing with the Pasbani concubine, that on losing 
the only p edge of their amours, he * put into her lap/ ( adopted ) his own 
legitimate grand* hild, Maun Sing. To legalize this adoption, the chieftains 
were ordained to present their nuazurs and congratulations to the declared 
heir of Marwar; but the haughty noblesse refused ‘ to acknowledge the son of 
a slave* as^ their lord, and the Raja was compelled to a fresh adoption to 
ensure such token of sanction. Content at having by this method succeeded 
in her wishes, the Pasbani sent oiBf young Mann to the cattle of Jhalore; but 
fearing lest the experience of Shere Sing, his adopted father, might prove a 
hindrance to her cofitrol, he was rccailed, and her own creatures left to guide 
the future sovereign of Marwar. Th^* dotage of Beejy Sing, and tiie inso^ 
lence of his concubine, produced fresh dis ord, and the clans assembled at 
Malkasuni to concert his deposal, ^ 

Recollecting the success of his former measures to recall them to their 
duty, Beejy Sing proceeded to their camp; but while he was negotiating, and 
as he supposed successfully, the confederates wrote to the chieftain of Raus, 
vrhose tour of duty was in the castle, to descend with Bheem Sing. The 
chief acquainted the Pasbani that her presence was required at the camp by 
the Raja, and that a guard of honour was ready to attend her. She was 
thrown off her guard, and at the moment she entered her litter, a blow from 
an unseeu hand ended her existence. Her effects were instantly confiscated, 
and the chief of Raus descended with Bheem, whose tents were pitched at 
the Nagore barrier of the city. If, instead ^of encamping there, they had 
proceeded to the camp of the confederates, his-arrival and the dethronement 
of Beejy Sing would have been simultaneous: but the Raja received the in- 
telligence as soon as the chiefs. Hastening back, h^ obtained the person of 
the young aspirant, to whom, to reconcile him to his disappointment, he gave 
in appanage the districts of wjut and Sewanoh, and sent him off to the latter 
strong-hold; while to restrain the resentmgnt of his eldest son, Zalim Sing, 
whose birth-right he had so unworthily sacrificed, he enfooff<^d him with the 
rich district of Godwar, giving him private orders to attack his brother Bheem, 
who, though apprised of the design in time to make head against his uncle, 
was yet defeated and compelled to fly. He found refuge at Pokurna, whence 
went to J essulmeer. 

In the midst of this conflict, his dominions Curtailed, his chiefs in re- 
bellion, his sons and ^ndsons mutually opposed to each other, and the only 
object which attached him to life thus violently torn from him, Beejy Sing 
died^ in tbe month Asar S. 1850^ after a reign of thirty-one years. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


tlaja Bheem seizei upovi the gadi. — DUcomfiture of hie competitoi*, Zalim 
Smpf , — Bheem destroys all the other claimants to Buccession^ eBUCeptiny 
Maxtn Slug, — Blockaded in Jhalorf*, — sallies from the garrison for 
supplies . — Prinee Maun heads one of them,-- Incur e the n«k of capture,, 
— Is Preserved hy the khore chief, — Raja Bheem^ of ends his noides,—^ 
Tlkey abandon Marwar. — 'Ike fief of Neemaj attached, — Jhalore reduced 
io Hie point of surrender, — Sudden and critical death of Raja Bheem,-^ 
jris probable cau^e, — The Vedyas, or * cunninq-menf who surround the 
prince, — kccession of Raja Maun, — Rebellion of Soioae Sing of Pokurm 
^Conspiracy of Ghampasuni, — Declaration of the pregnancy of a queen 
of Raja Rheem. — Convention with Raja Maun, — posthumous births,--*^ 
Their evil consequences in Rajwarra , — A child horn, — Sent of hy stealth 
to Pokurn^ and its birth kept a secret,— Named Dhonkul,^R>ja Maun 
evinces indiscreet partialities, — Alienates the Ghampawut8,'—RiHh of the 
posthumous son of Raja Bheem promulgated, — The chiefs call on Raja 
Maun to fulfil the terms of the convention, — The mother disclaims the 
child, — The Po\iurn chief sends ike infant D/ionk?/Z to the sanctuary of 
Abhye Sing of Khetri, — Soioae opens his underplot, — Embroils Raya 
MawTi with the courts of Amhir and Mewar. — He carries the pretender* 
Dho'nkul to Seypoor, — kcVnowledged and proclaimed as Raja of Mawar. 
— The yiajority of the chiefs support the pretender, — The Rikaneet prince 
espouses his cause,^Armies called in the field, — Baseness of Holcar, who 
deserts Raja Maun, — The armies approach, — RdjdC Maunh chiefs abandon 
him, — He attempts suicide, — Is persuaded to fly, —He gains Jodpoor , — 
Prepares for defence, — Recomes suspicious of all his kin, — Refuses them 
the honour of defending the castle, — 2 hey join the allies^ who invest, 
Jodpoon , — The city taken and plundered. — distress of the besiegers,— 
Meer Khan^s conduct causes a division. — His flight from MaTwar,— 
per sued by the 3 ey poor oommandier, — Rattle. — Seypoor force destroyed^ and 
the city invested,— Dismay of the Raja, — Rreaks up the siege of Jodpoor 
— Pays d^OOfiOO for a safe passage no Jeypoor, — The spoils of Jodpwr 
intercepted by theRahtoreSy and wrested from the Cachwahas, — Meer Khan 
formally accepts service with Raja Maun, and repairs to Jodpoor with four 
Rahtore chiefs. 

The intelligence of Beejy Sing’s death was conveyed by express to hia 
gaandson Bheem, at Jessulmcer. In ‘‘ twe»jty-two hours” he was at Jodnocff^ 
and ascending directly to the citadel, seated himself upon the gadiy while ilia 
rival, Zalim Sing, the rightful heir, little expecting this celerity, was enoa^ed 
at the Mairta gate, awaiting the lucky hour” to take possession. That 
hour never arrived; and the first intelligence of Bheem being on the cru^hion 
of Joda ” was conveyed to the inhabitants by the nakarras of his rival on 
his retreat from the city, who was pursued to Bhilara, attacked, defeated, and 
forced to seek shelter at Ooclipoor, where with ati ample domain from tht 
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Bana, he passed the rest of his days in literary pursuits. He died in the 
prime of life: attempting to open a vein with his own hand, he cut an artery 
and tiled to death. He was a man of great personal and mental quali- 
fioations; a gall.mt s Idier, and no mean poet.* 

Thus far successful, Raja Bheem determined to dismiss “ compunctious? 
visitings/" and he a kii‘g defaoto if not de jure. Death had carried off three 
hia uncles^ as well as his father, previous to this event; but there were still 
two others, Shere Sing, his adopted father, and Sirdar Sing, who stood in his 
way; the Iasi was put to death; the former had his eyts put out; and soon 
after, the unfortunate prince released himselt from life by dashing out his 
brains^ Soor Smg, the favourite of all Beejy Sing’s de cendants, remained* 
His superior claims were fatal to him and hia life fell a sacrifice with the 
Others. 

A single claimant alone remained of all the bh od royal of Maroo to 
disturb the repose of Bheem, This was young Maun, the adopted son of the 
concubine, placed beyond his reach within ihe walls of Jhalore. Could 
Bheem*s dagger have reach^ d him, he would have stood alone, the last sur** 
yivingj scion of the parricide, 

With none to bless hfm, 

None whom he could bless;* 

an instrument, in the hand of divine power, to rid the land of an accursed 
stock. Then the issue of Abhye Sing would have ntrerly perished, and their 
ashes tpight have been given to the winds, and no memorial of them left* 
.Edur Tpuati then have supplied an heir,i* and #the doubtful pretensions of 
Dhonkul, i the posthumous and reputed son of the wholei-ale assassin Bheem, 
to sit upon the ffadi of Ajit, would never have been brought forward to exoito 
another murderous contest amongst the sons of Joda, 

Having saprificed all those within his reach who stood between him and 
tifel/brone, Bheem tded to secure the last sole claimant in Jhalore. But the 
eoi^e of such a strong-hold with his feudal levies, or lo se mercenary bunds, 

* Ky own venerable tutor, Tati Gyanchandra, who was with me for ten years, said ho 
owed all his knowledge, especially bis skill in reoife'ng poetry (m which ho surpassed all the 
bards at Oodipoor), to Zalim Sing, 

t Amongst the numeroua autograph co»Tespond 0 noe of the princes of Bajpootana with 
the princes of Mewar, of which I had the free use, I selected one letter of S. 1784, A. D. 
172^ written conjointly by Joy Sing of Amber and Abhye Sing of Jod poor, regarding Xdur, 
and whioh is so curious, that I give a v&rlaMm translation in the Appendix (Nft, T,) I little 
thought at the time how completely it would prove Abhye Sings*s determination tf' cut off all 
hut his own parricidal issue horn the succession. An inspection of ihe genealo{.”V "p. 120), 
will sbeW that Anund Sing of Edur, who was not to he allowed *‘to escape alive/* was hta 
younger brother, adopted into that house, 

X Dbonkul Sing, the posthumous issue of Bheem, the last of the parricidal line, whether 
real or supposititious, must be set aside, and the pur© current of Rahtore blood, doriied from 
.Seqji, Joda, Jeswunt, and Ajit, be brought from Edur and installed on the gadi of Joda.’* 
CJliis course of proceeding would meet universal approbation, with the exception of some 
seltish miscreants about the person of this protended son of Bheem, or the ohieffcain of Pokurn, 
in'furthcrance of his and his grandfathoris yet unavenged feud. A sketoh of the events, 
drawn from their own chronicles, and accompanied by reflections, exposing the miseries 
springing flrom an act of turpitude, would oome home to all, and they would shower blessings 
on the ;^wer which, while it fulfilled the duties of protector, destroyed the germ of Internal 
dissensioH, and gave them a prince of their own pure blood, whom all parties oould honour 
{Ond obey, Tf <a boubt remriinod of the probable unanimity of such policy, let it be previously 
>SUteltted to a 3 punchaet, composed of the princes of the land, vifi, of Mewar, Amber, Kotah, 
Jeflsnlmeer, &c., leaving out whichever may bo inflaeug^d by marriage connexion# 
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waaate'Uous oper«tioTi, and soon becamo an imj^erfect blockade, thro^ngb 
which young Maun not unfrequently broke, and by signal formed a junction 
with hu adherents, and plund^re ' the fiscal lands for support. One of these 
excursions, however, an attempt to plunder Palli, had nearly proved fatal ta 
him ; they were attacked on theii return, and young Maim, whose secluded 
education had confined him more to mental than to personal accompl shments, 
was unhorsed, and would have been captured, but for the prowess of the chief 
of Ahore, who took him up bdhiiiJ him and bore him off in safety. Nothing 
but the turbulence of the chiefs who supported Raja Bheem saved young 
Maun’s life. A disputed succession has always produced an odious faction j 
and Bheem, who was not disposed to bend to this oligarchy, appears to have- 
had all the impi udence of the dethroned Ram Sing: he threatened those en- 
trusted with the siege to ^dve them “ oxen to ride instead of horses.’^ The 
chiefs fired at the insult, and retired to Ganorah, the principal fief in Godwar; 
but, disgusted with both parties, instead of obejing the invitation of young 
Maun, they abandoned their country altogether, juid sought «n asylum in the 
neighbouring states. Many fiefs were sequestrated, and Neemaj, the chief 
seat of the Oodawut*^, was attacked, and after a twelve month^s defence, taken; 
its battlements were ignommiously desiroy»d, and the victors, chiefly foreign 
mercenaries, reinforced the b ockade cf Jhah re. 

With the exile of hi<i partisans and daily diminishing resources, when 
the lower town was taken, there appeared no hope for young Maun, A small 
supply of millet-flour was ail the provision left to his halffemished garrison, 
whose surrender was now oakmlated upon, when an inviration came from the 
hostile commander tor Maun to repair to his oamj’, and adding he was jiow 
the master; it was his duty to serve.’^ On that day ( the 2nd Kartik S; 1860» 
Dec. 1804 ) after eleven years of defence, his means exhausted, his friends 
banished, and death from starvutiou or the sword inevitable, intelligence 
came cf Raja Bheem’s demise I This event, as unlooked for as it was welcome^ 
could scarcely at first be credited ; and the tender of the homage of the com^ 
mander to Maun as his sovereiiin, though accompanied by a letter from the 
prime minister Induraj, was disregarded tdl the guru Deonath returned from 
the camp with confirmation of the happy news, that not a moustache #aa 
to be seen in the camp**'* Thither the prince repaired, and was hailed as the 
head of the Rahtoies. 

It is said that the successor of tha guru Afcmarana, who carried all the 
tioubles of Boejy Sing with him to heaven,*^ had predicted of young Maun 
Sittg, when at the very zero of adversity, that *’ his fortunes would ascend.** 
What were the means whereby tht ghostly comforter of Raja Bheem iti:- 
fluenoed his political baromecer, we know not; but prophetic purus, barde^ 
aslrologers, physicians, and all the Vedyas or * ounning-men,' f who be^et the 
persons of princes, prove dangerous companions when, in addition to the " 
of compounders of drugs aud expounders of dreams, they are invested Vitfr 
the power of realising riieir own prognosti ations. - ' - 

On the 5tb of Me<isir, 1860 (A. D. 1804), Raja Maun, released froftf life 
perils, succeeded to the honours and the feuds of Beejy Sing, !l^e,hM 

■■■ , | i 

* This mark of mourning is oemmon to all India. Where this eyidenoe qf manhood is 
not yet visible, tho hair is out off ; often noth. '“s . I 

t or * science / the term ie also used to denote ottnningi megi<^ or knowledge 

of whatever kind. ' ' . ' ' ‘ 
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pied the 'cushion of Maroo’ but a very short period, when the Pokurna chief 
took offence/' and imt himself in hostility to hi^ sovereign. The name of 
this proud vassal, the first in power though only of secondary rank amongst 
the Ofaarapawnts, was .^owae Sin j, wi h whom n w remained the sheath of 
the dagger which held the fortunes of Maroo/' If the fulfilment of veh- 
geano be a virtue, Sowae was the most virtuous son on earth. The dagger 
of Devi Sing, bequeathed to Subbuia, was no imaginary weapon in ihe 
hands of his gran‘lson Sowae, who hrld it suspended over the bead of Raja 
Maun from his enthronement to his death-hour. Soon after Raja Maun's 
accession, Sowae retired with his partizans to Ohampasuni, a spot about five 
miles from the capital, where the conspiracy was prepared. He told the 
chiefe that the wife of Raja Bheem was pregnant, and prevailed on them to 
sign a declaration, that if a son was born, he should be installed on the gadi 
of Joda, They returned in a body to the capital, tt»ok the pregnant queen 
froip the castle, and placed her in a palace in the city, under their own pro- 
tectiqn^ Moreover, they held a council, at which the Raja was present, who 
agreed to recognize the infant, if a male, as the heir apparent of Maroo, and 
to enfeoff him in the appanage of Nagore and »^ewanoh ; and that if a female, 
she should be be’rothed to a prince of Dhoondar, 

Posthumous births are never failing germs of discord in these states ; and 
the issue is inevitably branded by one pirty with the tide of 'supposititions.^ 
It is likewise a common saying, almost amount! g to a proverb, that a male 
child is the uniform result of such a posit ot». In due course, a male infint 
WD^ born ;but, alarmed for its safety, the mother^crmcea ed both its birth and 
sex, and olaoing it in a basket, conveyed it by* a faithful servant from the 
city, whence it soon reached Sowae Smg at Pokurn. He b-^stowed upon it 
thq ipiauspic^ous name of ‘Dhonkul,’ that is, one born to tum dt and stiife. 
It that, during two yeurs he kept the birth a o ofound secret, and it is 

even added, that it might, have remained so, had Rajah Maun forget the his- 
tory of the past, and dispensed even-handed ju<ti ‘e. Wantmg, however, the 
naagnanimity of the Fourth Henry of France, who scorned “to revenge the 
wrongs of the Prince of Na\arre,'’ he reserved his favours and cofifidence for 
those who supported him in Jhalore, whilst he evinc d liis dislike to others 
ip obedience to timir sovereign, served against him. Of these adherents, 
'*only two chief of note were of his kin and clan ; the oth^TS were Bhatti 
Bajpooits; apd a body of those religious militants called BisheNmamis^ under 
Mehun^t,,or leader, Kaimdas.* 

At tbe expiration of two years, Sowae co nmunicatod the event to the 
.‘ohie^of i»is^ party, who called upon Rajg, Maun to redeem h s promise and 
^ue the grant for Nagore and Sewanoh. He promised compliance if, upon 
investigation, the infant prove to be the legitimate offspring of his predeces- 
^sor. Porjsonal fear overcame maternal affection, and the queen, who remained 
^Jodpoor, , disclaimed the child. Her reply b ing communicated to the 
chiefs, it was for a time conclusive, and the subject ceased to intt-rest them, 

* They follow the doctrines of Viahjiu { Bisbon ), They are loomed as well as the 

wore nuineroHB ola^s of charoh Militants devoted to Siva. Both are ceUb(iia/ire$, as goaeti, 
sports from mastery (een) over the sense (gro) They oo asi nally come in contao% when 
^tWr.seotarian principles end in furious combats. At the celebrated place of pilgrimage, 
ISeKidwar (Hurdwar), on the Ganges, we arc obliged to have soldiers to keep the peace, 
ausc»,a battle oeparred, in which they fought almost to extirpation, about twenty years a^o. 
They we the TejwjpJo&rs or Rajasthan. 
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the more especially as her concealed accouchement had never been properly 
accounted for. 

Though Sowne, with his party, apparently acquiesced, his determination 
was taken; but instead of *n immediate appeal to arms, he adopted a deeper 
Scheme of policy, the eff^ cts of widch he could not have contemplated^ and 
wiiioh involved his own d- struction,^and with it the independence of his 
country, which was tiansferreu to strangers, their very antipodes in manners, 
religion, and every moral quality. His first act was to procure a more power- 
ful protec non than Pokurn afforded; and under ihe guVantee of Chatter 
Sing Bhatti, he was sent to the sirna ( sanctuary*; of Abhye Sing, of 
Khetri-i" Having so far sticceeded, he contrived an underplot, in which, his. 
genius for intr gue ap' ears not below his reputation as a:sol(lier. 

The late prince Bheera had made overtures to the Rana of Mewar for 
the hand of his daughter, but he died before the preliminaries were adjusted. 
This simple circumstance was deemed sufficient by the Champawut for the 
ground-work of his plot. contrived to induce the voluptuous Juggut 
Sing, the prince of Jeypoor, to put himself in the place of Raja Bh^*em, and 
to propose for the fair hand of Kishna. This being accomplished, and 
nuptial presents, under a guard of four thousand meu, being despatched to 
Oodipoor, Sowae intimatea to Raja Maun that he would be eternally disgraced 
if he allowed the prince of Amber to carry off the betrothed/’’ that “ it was 
to the throne of Aiaroo, not its occupant, she was promised.’* The bait was 
greedily swallowed, and the summons for the \iher ( or levy en masse) of t\ie 
Rahtores was immediately^ proclaimed. Maun instantly assembled three 
thousand ho. se, and joining to them the mercenary bands of Heer^ 
then on the frontier bf Mewar, he intercepted the nuptial gifts of Amber. 
Indignanti at thi« outrage. Juggut Sing tork to arms, and the muster-book 
was declared open to all who would serve in the war which was formally 
declared against Maroo. 

Having thus opened the drama, Sowae threw off the mask, and repaired 
to Rhetri, whenee he conveyed the pretender, DhoiituI, to the court of 
Juggut Sing at Joypoor. Here his legitimacy was established by being 
admitted * to eat from the sume platter’ with its prince; and his dlaizns; bb 
the heir of Marwar, were pub icly acknowledged and advocated, by his 
• placing him in the lap of his aunt,* one of the wives of the deceased Raja 
Bheem, His cause thus espoused, and being declared the nephew of Amber^ 
the nobles of Marwar, who deemed the claims of the pretender superior to 
those of Raja Maun, speedily collected around his standard. Amongst these 
waii the prince 6f Bikaneer, whose, example ( he being ihe most powerful of 
the independents of this house ) at once sanctioned the justice of Dhonkul’s 
cause, and left that of Baja Maun almost without support, Nevertjiuless 
With the 'hereditary vsldur of his r&ce, he advanced to the frontiers to nieisb 
his foes, whose numbers, led By the Jeypoor prince and tW pretender^ exceed** 
ed one hundred thousand men ! This contest, the ostensible object of w)0uh 
was the princess of MeWat/ like the crusaces of ancient chivalry, brought 
allies from the most remote parts of ludia/ Even the . cautiotis M^htetta felt 
an unusual impulse in this rivalry, hejond the stiraulanta of pay and; plunder 
which ordinarily rouse him, and corps after corps left their hordes to support 

t One of ittt principal otieSei of tl»# SboUtownt 
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either cause. The Weightier purse of Jeypoor was the best argument fdf th^ 
justice of his Cause and th«t of the pretender ; while Raja Maun had only 
the gratitude of Holcar to reckon upon for aid, to whoso wife and family he 
had given sanctuary when pursued by Lord Lake to the Attoc* But here 
Sowae again foiled him ; and the Mahratta^ then only eighteen miles from 
Maun^ and who hadprimiised to join him nxet day^ made a sudden move* 
ment to the south* A bribe of £ 100, 000* in bills upon Kotah, to be paid 
on Hole «r*s reaching that city, effected this desertion ; which being secured, 
Juggut Sing and the pretender advanced to overwhelm their antagonist, who 
was posted at Geengo^i* As the armies approached each other, Raja Maun^s 
chiefe rode up to salute him, preparatory, as he thought, to head their clans 
for the combat ; but it was their farewell obeisance* The cannonade opened, 
they rallied- under the standard of the pretender, and on Sowae advancing 
on the right of the allied line, so entire was the defection, that even the 
Mairtea clan, whose virtue and boast it is ** to adhere to the thrones, whoever 
is the occupant,’^ deserted^ with the Champawuts, Jaitawuts, and minor 
chiefe* Four chieftains alone abided the evil hour of Raja Maun, namely, 
Kooohamun, Ahore, Jhalore, and Neemaj ; and with their quo as alone, and 
the auxiliary bands of Boondi, he would have rushed into the battle. Hin- 
dered from this, he attempted his own life : but the design was frustrated by 
Seonarh of Koochamun, who dismounted him from his elephant, and advised 
his trusting to the fleetness of his steed, while they covered his flight. The 
Raja remarked, he was the first of his race whoever disgraced the name of 
R^tore by showing his back to a Cuchwaha* The position he had taken 
that morning was favourable to retreat, being a mile in advance of the pace 
-of Parbuteir : this was speedily gained, and nobly defended by the battalions 
of Boondi, and those of Hun dal i Khan, in the pay of Raja Maun, which re- 
tarded the pursuit, headed^ by^ the Rao of Ooniara* Raja Maun reached 
Mairta in safety ; but deeming it incapable of long resistance, he continued 
his flight by Peepar to the capital, which he reached with a slender retinue, 
including the four chiefs, who still shared his fortunes* The camp of Raja 
Maun was pillaged. Eighteen guns were taken by Balia Rao Inglia, one of 
Sindia’s commanders, and the lighter effects, the tents, elephants, and bag- 
gage, were captured by Meer Khan ; while Parbutsir, and the villages i*i the- 
neighbourhood, were plundered. , . 

Thus^far, the, scheme of Sowae and the Pretender advanced witii rapid' 
success. When the allied army reached Mairta, the prince of Jeypoorr whose 
object was, th& princess of .Mewar, proposed to' Sonvue to follow up their good 
foj-tuoe, while he .repaired to 'Oodipogr, and solemnized the nuptials* But even 
in the midst of his revenge, Sowae could , distinguish between the cause of 
Maun Sing and the^adi of Marwar and, to proipote the success of Jeypoor^ 
though he had originated the scheme ito serve' his own views, was no part of 
his pTan« He was only helped out of, this ^dilemma by another; which' he 
could not anticipate. Not dreaming that Raja Maun would hold out in the 
capital, which had no means pf defence, but s ipposing he would fly 'to Jhalore, 
and leave Jodpoor-to its fate and to tiie. pretender,. Sowae. deeiroue to avoid- 
the further advance of ihe allfei'* in to . the oojiW'try, baited, the army for three- 
days at Mairta. His foresight whs correct::* the 'l^j . had reached Birsilpur in; 

to Jhalore, when ar the sugL-estion of Gaenmn! Singwi, a civil 
omderm his train, he changed his intention, There, ^ said the Singwi 
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lays j'odpdor only nine coss to the right, while Jhalore is sixteen furthex? : it 
is as easy to gain the one as the other, nud if yOu cannot hold out in the 
capital, what chance hive yoi ehewhoro? while you dpfend your throne youi* 
cause is not lost/' Haja Maun fo ioweci the advice, reached JodpDor in a few 
hours, and prepar d for his defence This unexpected change, and the halt 
of the'allicd army, which pern-itted the dispersed bands to gain the capital^ 
defeated the schemes of Ssvvae. 

With a body of three thousand men, selected from Hundall Khan’d 
brigade, the o ros of Bish rnswamia, under Kaimdas, and oUe thousand 
foreign Rajpoots, consisting of Cbohans, Bi-attis, and Bendos ( tbe ancient 
lord ot Mundor ), Raja MaUn formed a garrison of liVe thoufeahd nrten^ on 
whom he could depend . j^o ample did ho deem this numb r, that h© des- 
patched s rung gxrrisons from Hu dall's brigade, with some Deora R'^jpoota^ 
to girrison Jhalore, and ; reserve the iiistint Castle of Ameikote from surprias 
by the Sindios. Havnir thus provided against the storm, he fe^rlei^sly 
awaited the result. But so alienated wjis his mind from liis kindred, tl»at he 
Would hot even admit to he honour of defending his throne the four faiihfu 
chieftains who, in the general d^sertion^ had abidi d by his forfcuhes. To alt 
their entreaties to be received into, the castle, that “ they might defend the 
( battlements ) of do la/' he i'ep’iod, they might defend the city if 
they pleased ; and disgusted with such a return for their fidelity, ihey in 
creased the train of his o, whe soon encompassed Jodpoor. 

The town* little capable defence, was taken uhd given up to uhlicen^ 
fed plunder ; and with the e:?cepti n of Pilodi, which was gallantly defended 
fbr three months, and given to Bik ‘heer is «he reward of its al iance, the 
of the pret^^uder was proclaimed throughout MatvVar, And his allies only 
feiwaited the foil of the oapitab which Appeared inevitable, to proclaim him 
' king* But a oiroumstauce oooured, which, awakening the patriotism of the 
Rahtores, thwarted these fiir prospects, relived Raja Maun from his nfril, 
land involved his adversaries m tho net of destruction which they hau wo /on 
for him» ^ . 

‘iJhe siegfe b:id lasted ftvO months without any diminution of the krd6'tit( 
of the defenders ; and although tue defences of the north-east Aijgl© weW 
destroyo4i the busiegers, having a perpendicular rock of eighty feet to ascend 
befoke they Could get to tho breach, were not nearer thoir object, and, in 
fact, without shells, the castle of Joda Would laugh a siogt^ to scCnn Th^ 
numerous and motley force under tho banners of Jeypoor amd tho pretender, 
beoame olamorous for pay ; the forage was exhausted, and the partisan hOrSei 
trere obliged to bivouac in the distant districts to the south, Availih^* 
himself of their aeparati >n from the main body, Ameer Khan, an apt piupd 
of thfe bfahratta school^ began to raise dontributiCns on the fiscal Ihnds^ 
Balli# il^eeparj Bhilara* with many others, were botnpelled to acCedetonii 
demands* The estates of the nobles who fespodsed'the cause of the pretendof^' 
fared no better, and they complained to the Xerxes of this host of tlm 

conduct of this unprincipled commander. - 

The^ protracted defence having emptied -the treasury of Amber, thh 
arohintriguer of Pokurn was called upon to contribute tOwarefe' 
the clamour 6f the troops. Btaving exhausted the means of' hM iwh JIarfcy 
be applied to the four chieftains who had been iuduood-io Join tbecaasd 
of the pretender by tho suspicions of Raja MauC^ fo advance a sum of moueji 

is 
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This appeal prored a test of their zeal. They abandoned the pretender, and 
proooeded direct to the camp of Ameer Khan. It required w { o^w'elful 
rhetoric to detach him from the cause and prevail upon him to advocate 
that of Raja Maun ; nor could they have given him better counsel towards 
this end, than the proposal to carry the war into the enemy’s country : to 
attack and plunder Jeypoor, now left unguarded. At this critical moment, 
the J eypoor prince, in consequence of the representation of the Marwar 
chiefe, had directed his commander-in-chief, Seolall, to chastise Meer Khan 
for his lawless conduct. Seolall put a stop to their deliberat-ons, attacked 
and drove them acrot^s the Looni, surprised them at Govingurh, again in a 
night attack at Hursoori, and pursued the Khan to Phaggi, at the very 
frontier of Jeypoor,^ Astonished at his own success, and little aware that the 
chase was in the direction projected by bis enemy, Seolall deemed he had 
accomplished his orders in driving him out of Marwar ; halted, and leaving 
bis camp, repaired to Jeypoor to partake, of its festivities. The Kban, who 
with his allies had reached Peeploo near Tonk, no sooner heard of this, than 
called to his aid the _ heavy brigades of Mahomed Shah Khan and 
Buhader f' then besieging Iserdoh ), and availed himself of the imprudent 
absence of his foe to gain over the Hydrabad Rasalco, a legion well known in 
the predatory wars of that period. Having effected this object, he assailed 
the Jeypoor force, which, notwithstanding this defection and the absence of 
its commander^^ fought with great valour, the battalions of Heera Sing being 
nearly cut to pieces. The action ended in theeiitire defeat of the Jeypurians, 
and the capture of their camp, guns, and equipgge. Prompted by the Rah- 
tore chieftains, whose valour led to this result, Meer Khan rapidly followed 
up his success, and J eypoor was dismayed by the presence of the victor at her 

S ates. The generalship of the Khan was the salvation of Raja Maun ; if 
iasolved the confederacy, and fixed the doom of Sowae, its proj<*ctor. 

The teumest had been some time gathering ; the Rajas of Bikancer and 
Sbapoora had already withdrawn from the confederacy and marchod bomo^ 
like a clap of tbuuder, the effeminate Ouchwaha, who had in the butset of 
t^s crusade looked to a full harvest both of glory and of love, learned that 
his army was annihilated, and his capital invested by the Khan and ar hand- 
fill of Rahtores. Duped by the representations of Sowae, Rae Ohund, Bewan 
or prime minister of Jeypoor, concealed for some days these disasteiha from 
Ms sovereign, who received the intelligence by a special messenger sent by 
the qufeen mother. Enraged, perplexed, and alarmed for his personat safety, 
he broke up the siege and sending on in advance the spoils of JodpOor 
(including forty pieces of cannon), with Ais own chieftains, he sent for the 
Mahratta leaders * and offered them £120,000 to escort him in safety to his 
capital ; nay, he secretly ibribed, with a bond of £90,000 more the author* 
of his disgrac^ Ameer Khan, not to intercept his retreat, which was signally 
Ignominious, burning his tents and equipage at every stage, and at length 


«pecka.i.aof 
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'witli his own hand destroying his favourite elephant, which wanted speed 
for the rapidity of his flight.” 

But the indiguitiee he had to suffer were not over. The ohieftains 
whose sagacity and valour had thus diverted the storm from Baja Maun, 
determined that no trophies of Bahtore digrace should enter Jeypoor, united 
their clans about twenty miles east of Mairta, on the line of retreat, appoint, 
ing Induraj Singwi their leader. This person, who had held the office of 
Beuxta under two predecessors of Raja Mann, was driven to a temporary 
defection from the same suspicions which made the chiofli join the pretender. 
But they resolved to wash away the stain of this brief alienation ffom Baja 
Maun with the blood of his enemies, and to present as the token of returning 
fidelity the recaptured trophies. The encounter took place on the joint 
ffontier. It was short, but furious ; and the Ouchwahas, who could not 
withstand the Babtores, were defeated and dispersed, and the spoils of the 
spoiler, including the forty cannon, were safely lodged in Koohamun. 
Flushed with success, the victors addressed the Raja of Rishengurh, who, 
tlmugh a Bahtore, had kept aloof, to advance funds to secure the continu- 
aiioe of Meer Khan’s aid. Two lakhs of rupees (£20,000) effected this ob-* 
}ect ; and the Khan, pledging himself to continue his support to Baja Maun, 
repaired to Jodpoor. The four chiefs who bad thus signalized theffiselves, 
preceded him, and were received with open arms; their offences were for»- 
giveu, and their estates restored, while X&duraj was appointed Buki&e*- 
or commander of the forces. . 



CHAPTER XV- 


MHr reception at Jodpoor.-^Engages io extirpate ^ovjae^e 

TnUrchanges turbans with the Raja, — The Khan repairs to Kagore^^ 
Interview with Sowae. — Swears to support the Pretender, ~yiassacre of 
the Rajpoot chiefs — Pretender flies. — The Khan plunders Nagore^^Re* 
ceives ^lOOfiQd from Raja M.aun,-^Jeppoor overbrim, — Wikaneer 
attach d,-^yieer Khan obtains the ascendaneg in M.arwar. — Garrisons 
Kagore with his Pathans.— Partitions oflanfls amongst his chiefs^ — Com^ 
mands the salt lakes of Koioah and Somlhur, — The Minister Induraj 
and high ^iestDeonaih assassinated^ — Raja Maun^s reason afeoted.---^ 

. seclusion , — Abdication in favour of his son ClutUur )ting, — PLe falls 

the victim of illicit pursuits, — Madness of Raja Maim increased, — Its 
canses.’-^'&uspicions of the Raja having sacrificed Induraj,— The oligarchy ^ 
headed hy Balim Bing of Pokvrn^ son of Sowae, assumes the charge of the 
government. Epoch of British universal supremacy, --^•'Treaty with Mar- 
war framed during the regency of 0 utter Sing, The oligarchy^ on his 
death, offer the gadi of Mar war to the house of Edur, — Rejected,^ 
Reasons, -^Roja Maniri entreated to resume the reins of power, — Evidence 
that his madness was feigned, — The Raja dissatisfied ivith certain stipula-- 
tions of the tr afy,~K British officer wnt to Jodpoor, — Akhi Chund chief 
of the civil administration, — Salim Sing of Pohnrn chief minister,-*^ 
Opposition led by Fait eh Raj, — British troops offered to be placed at the 
Rajahs disposal,— ^Offer rejected, — Reasons, ---British agent returns ta 
Kjmere,— Permanent agent apgcinted to the court of Raja l/c?ww.~AmWa 
at Jodpoor, — 'Condition of the capital.— luiervinos with the Raja,—^ 
Objects to attained described, — Egent leaves Jodpoor, — General seques- 

trations of the JiefS, — Raja Maun apparently relapses into his old apathy,, 

. — His deep dissinndfition. Circumvents and seizes the faction^— Their 
wealth sequesh^ited. — Their ign minious death — Immense resources de- 
rived from sequesii^ations, — Raja Manuks fhh^st for blood, — Fails to entrap 
the chiep,— \ he Neemaj chief atfnched , — (h> gallant defence, — Slain,— ^ 
The Pokurn chief escapes, — FutUhRaj heronm minister. Raja 
speech to him, — Keemaj attacked,— Surrender , — Raja Mannas infamous 
violation of his pledge, Rolle conduct of the mercenary commander,—^ 
Voluntary eosile of the whole aristocracy of Marwar— 'Received hy the 
neighlmmng princes, — groes ingratitude to Amir Sing, — The 
exiled chiefs apply to the British Qoveimment^ which refuses to mediate,— 
Raja Maun loses the opportunity of jhixing the constitution of Marwar,-^ 
Rtedexions, 

• 

Amekr KriiiN was received by Raja Maun wifeb distinguished honours j 
a palace in the oastlo was assigned aa liis residence i valuable gifis were pro** 
/seuted to hitu and great rewaids held in pt^rspeotive, if, though bis agency^ 
lehellion should he comjDletely subdued. He swore to extirpate Sowae^s 
in token of iudentity of views with Raja Maun, ho was admitt* 
od the honoiw of that last proof of devotion to his cause> ‘'an interchange 
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of turbans/’ with an advance of three lakhs, or £30,000, for the immediate 
payment of his bonds. 

On the raising of the seige of Jodpoor, Sowae conducted the Pretender 
to the appanage of the heirs of Marwar, the city of Nagore. There they 
were deliberating as to their future plans, when a me.-sage was brought from 
Ameer Khan ft om Moondhiawur, ten miles distant, begging permission to 
perform his devotions at the ^hrine of the Mooslem saint Peer Tarkeen, the 
sole relic of the Islamite which Bukht Sing had spared, his request being 
complied with, he with a slight cavalcade left his camp, and having gone 
ti>rouij[h the mummeries of devotion, paid his respects to Sowae. When 
about to take leave, he threw out him s of iiajji Manna ungrateful return 
for his services, and that his legions might have been better employed. 
Sowae greedily caught at the bait • he desired the Khan to name his terms, 
and qffeied £200, OQO on the day that I honkul should possess the padi of 
Jodpuor. Th'i Khan accepted the conditions and ratified thw engagement on 
the Koran, and to add to the solemnity of the pledge, he exchanged turbans 
with Sowae. This being done, he was introiticed to the pretender, received 
the usual gifts, pledged his life in his cause, took leave, and returned tohia 
camp, wbitlier he invited the prince and his chiefs on the following day to 
accept of an entertainment. 

On the morning of the 19th of Cheit, S, 1864 (A. D. 1808), Sowae„ 
attended by the chief adherents of the pretender and about five hundred 
followers, repaired to the camp of the Khan, who had made every preparation 
for the more effectual perpetration of the bloody and perfidious deed be 
meditated. A spacious tent was pitched in the centre of hia oamp for the 
reception of his guests, and cannon were loaded with grape ready te be 
turtied against them. The visitor.*^ were received ^ith the most distin- 
guished, courtesy ; turbans were again exchanged ; the dancing-girls were 
in ’ reduced and nothing but festivity was apiarent. The Khan arose, and 
making an excuse to his guests for a momentary absence, retired. The dan- 
cing continued, when at the word pronounced by the musiciansj^ 

down sank the tent upon the unsusfucious Rajpoots, who fell an easy prey to 
the ferocious Pathans, Forty- two chieftains were thus buichered in the very 
sanctuary of ho.'^pitality, and the heads of the most distinguished were sent 
to Raja Maun, Their adherents, taken by surprise, were slaughtered by the 
soldiery, or by cannon charged with grape, as they fled. The pretender 
escaped from Nagore, which was plundered by the Khan, when not only all 
iht< property of the party, but the immense stores left by Bukht Sing* inclu- 
ding three hundred pieces of catj^ion, were taken and sent to Sainbhur and 
other strong-holds held by the Khan. Having thus fulfilled his instructions, 
be repaired to Jo- 1 poor, and received ten lakhs or ;^100, 000, and two large 
towns, Moondhiawur and Koochilawas, of thirty thousand rupees annual rent 
besides one hundred rupees daily for table-allowance, as the reward of his 
signal infamy. ^ 

Thus, by the murder of Sowae and his powerful partizans, the confedier- 
aoy against Raja Maun was extinguished ', but though the Raja had thus, 
miraculously as it wore, defeated the gigantic schemes formed against him, 
the mode by which it was effected entailed upon him and U| on his ( ountry 
unexampled miseries. The destruction of the p»rty of the pretend^ r was 
followed by rotaliabion on the various members of the league. The Jeypoor 
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territory was laid waste by the troops of Meer Khan, aud an expedition was 
planned j*gaiust Bikaneer, An army consisting of twelve thousand of Kaja 
Maun’s feudal levies, under the command of Induraj, with a brigade of Meer 
Khan, and that of Hundall Khan with thirty- five guns, marched against the 
chief of the independent ilahtores. The Bikaneer Raja formed an army little 
inferior in numbers, and gave his suzerain the meeting at Bapri ; but after a 
partial encounter, in which the former lost two hundred men, he fell back 
upon his capital, pursued by the victors, who halted at Gujnair, Here terms 
were offered ; two lakhs as the expenses of the war, and the surrender of the 
bone of contention, th^ town of Filodi, which had been assigned to Bikaneer 
as the price of joining the confederacy. 

The Khan was now the arbiter of Mar war. He stationed Ghufoor 
Khan with a garrison in Nagore, and partitioned the lands of Mairta 
amongst his followers. He likewise placed his garrison in the castle of 
Nowah, which gave him the command of the salt-lakes of Nowah and Sam- 
dhur. Induraj and the high-priest Deonath were the only counsellors of Raja 
Maun, and all the oppressions which the chieftains suffered through this 
predominant foreign interference, were attributed to their advice. To cut 
them off, the chiefe in their turn applied to Ameer Khan, who for seven lakhs 
(£70,000), readily consented to rid them of their enemies. A plot was laid, 
in whiehsome of his Pathaus, .under pretence of quarrelling with Induraj for 
their arrears, put this minister and the high priest to death, 

The loss of Deonath appeared to affect the reason of Raja Maun. He 
shut himself up in his apartments, refused to comuvunicate with any one, and 
soon omitted every duty, whether political or religious, until at# length he waa 
recommended to name his only son Ohuttur Sing and his successor. To this 
he acceded, and with his own hand made the mark of inauguration on his 
forehead. But youth and base panders to his pleasures se<luced him from hia 
duties, and he died, some say, the victim of illicit pui suits, others from a 
wound given by the hand of one of the chieftains, whose daughter he attemp- 
ted to seduce* 

The premature death of his only son, before he had attained the years of 
majority, still more alienated the mind of Raja Maun from all state affairs, 
and his suspicions of treacherous attempis on his person extended even to 
hid wife. He refused all food, except that which was brought by one faithful 
xneniab He neglected bis ablutions, allowed his face to be covered with hair, 
and at length either was, or affected to be insane. He spoke to no one, and 
listened wi^b the apathy ol an idiot to the communications of the ministers, 
who were compelled to carry on the government. By many it is firmly be- 
lieved that the part ho thus acted waa feigned, to escape the snares laid for 
bis life ; while others think that it was a melancholy mania, arising from 
remorse at having consented to the murder of Induraj, which incidentally 
involved that of the Guru,* In short, his alliance with the atrocious Khan 
exposed him to the suspicion of a participation in his crimes, which the bent 
of his policy too much favoured. In this condition — the gevernmeut bang 
managed by an 0 igarchy headed by Salim Sing (son of Bowse)— did Raja 
M^n remain, until the tide of events cairied the arms of Britain even to the 
of Maroo. 

, ^ben, in 1817, we invited the Rajpoots to disunite from the predatory 



* For the character of tiiw priest. See Tul, L p. 6fil, 
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pdwere, and to join us in establishing order throughout India, the t^oung sow 
of Raja Maun, or rather his ministera, sent envoys to Delhi. But are the 
treaty was ratified, this dissipated youth was no more. Ow this event the 
Pokurn faction, dreading Raja Maun’s resumption of the government made 
an application to Edur for a son to adopt as their sovereign. But splendid 
as was the offer, the Raja, who had but one son, rejected it, unless., naan i- 
mity being unattainable, the faction had no alternative save the restoration 
of Raja Maun ; but it was in vain they explained the new position of Mar- 
war, the alliance with the English, which awaited his sanction, and the 
necessity that he, as the last prop of royal family, should resume the reins 
ofppwer. He listened to all with the most apathetic indifference. But 
although he saw in this new crisis of the political condition of his cmintry 
motives fw effecting his escape from bondage, his mind was so tutored by 
bitter experience that he never for an instant betrayed its workings. When 
at length he allowed himself to comprehend the full nature of the ' changes 
which made even the faction desire his egress from solitude, so far from ex- 
pressing any joy, he even disapproved of part of the treaty, and especially 
the article relating to the armed contingent of his vassals to be at the dis- 
posal of the protecting power, in which he wisely saw the germ of discord 
from the certainty of interference it would lead to. *’ 

It was in December 1817 that the treaty* was negotiated at Delhi by 
a Barhmin named Beas Bishen Ram, on the part of the regent prince, and 
in December 1818, an oflScer^of the British government^ was deputed to 
report on its actual conditiop" Net-withstanding the total disorganization 
of the government, from the combination of causes already described, the 
court had lost nothing of its splendor or regularity ; the honour of all’ wa» 
concerned in preserving the dignity of the *Qadi* though its incumbent was 
an object of distrust and even detestation. The ministry at this period was: 
conducted by Akhi Ohund ('Dwan), and Salim Sing of Pokurn, as the re- 
presentativo of the aristocracy, with the title of hlianjguj, AH the garrisons 
and ofiSces of trust throughout the country were held by the creatures of a 
junto, of which these were the heads. There was, however, already the nnb- 
leua of an opposition in the brother of the murdered minister, named Fti^fa 
Raj, who was entrusted with the care of the ciiy. The instructions of tbo 
agent were to offer the aid of the British government towards the settlement 
of Raja Mauii’s affairs ; and at a private interview, three days after the 
agent’s arrival, troops were offered to be placed at his disposal. But the 
wariness of his character will be seen in the use he made of this offer. He- 
felt that that the lever was at hand to crush faction to the dust ; and with 
a Machiavelian caution, he determined that the existence of this engine 
Bhould.suffioe.| that its power should be felt, but never seen ; that he should 
enjoy all the advantages this influence would give, without risking hny' df* 
its dangers if called into action. Thus, while he rejefcted, tbou^ with 
the es^ntialjwnafit tendered, qualifying his refusal with a sufficient nt^Oa 
— “reliance on himself to restore his state to order,” — he failed not tO' di^ 
seminate the impression amongst his chiefa, which was enough for bis pur^ 

i jose, and which besides checked the dictation and interference that uaifornK 
y result from such unequal alliances. ' ' 


* See treaty, Appendix No. II. 

t Mr, Wilder, superintendeut of like district of ijmerev 
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Energetic councils and rapid decision are unknown to Asiatic govern- 
ments, whose subjects are ever prone to suspicion whenever iniusual aciivity 
is visible; and Raja Maun had been schooled into circumspection from hiS 
infancy. 'He appeared anxious m bury the past in oblmon, by choosing men 
of both parties for the inferior duties of the ministry ; and the blandne^ ot 
his manners and his conciliatory address, lulled the most suspicious into 
security. After a short resider.ee, the agent returned to ^ Ajrnere, l aving in 
vain tried ao convince Raja Maun that his affairs Were irretrievable without 
the direct aid of the paramount power, which he persisted in repudiating, 
assigning as his reason that he felt convinced, from ‘‘the measures then in 
train/* he should accompliah the task hiinselfi of these measures conciliation 
appeared to be the basis. 

At this periond* .an envoy was appointed, with powers direct from tho 
Governor-Gen»'ral to Raja Maun, but he was f t some months prevented 
from proceeding to his court, from various caiises.f 

The agent, who reached dpoor early in the month of November, found 
matters in nearly the same state as On his predecessor’s dep ‘rture in Febru- 
ary. 'fhe same faction kept the prince and all th * oflfioenS of gov^^rnment at 
their disposal The Raj » interfered but little with thei^ measuies, CicCdpt 
to acquiesce* in or confirm them. Tiie mercenary bands of Sindies or Pathaud 
were in miserable )<lignt iind clamorous for their pay, not baviiur been ac- 
counted with for three years ; and they were to be seen begging in th0‘ 
streets of capital, or hawking bundless of forage qn theifc* hea ls to preserve 
them from starvation* On the approach of the agent of the British Govern- 
ment, the forms of accounts were gone through, and they gave in kcquit- 


* In Febraarv 1819, the atifchor had the political duties of Marrtai* add^d fcd those of thd 
States of Oodipoor, Kotah, Boondi, a»>d Sirohi. 

t One of th^ise was an upploasaut altercation, which took place between the townF-peopl« 
of the Oommeroial Mart of Palli and an ilnglish gentleman, sent unofficially to feel hia way 
as to the oktension of couimeroial entorprize, carrying apeoioaens of the staple Oomoloditioe 
of our trade. This interfere a e with the very fountain-head of their trade al*nnod the 
monopolists of Palli, who, dreading such competition, created or toot advantage of ait 
incident to rid themselves of the intruder. The commercial men of these regions almost all 
profess the Jain religion, whose first rille of faith is the preservation of lifo, in boast aa in 
man. By them, therefore, the piecegoo Is, the broad-olobhs and metals of the Christi.-iti tiader^ 
were only less abhorred than hts flesh-pots, and the blood of the goats sworn to have beett 
shed by his servants within the bounds of Palli, rose in iudgmenb against their master, of 
whom a formal complaint was laid before Baja Maun. It lost none of its ac'imonv ih coming 
through the channel of hisf intemUnoio at Oodipoor, the BiAhmiU. Bisheu Ram. Mr. Ruthorford 
rebutted the charge, and an investigation tcKik place at the capital on oath, upcm which, aS 
the merchant:! and the governor of P .lli { a nephew of the minister), could not substantiate 
their charge, the latter was severely reprimanded for his incivlity. But whether the story was 
true or false, it was quite enough for their purpose. Tho interdict between Mr. Rutciford and 
the inhabitants of Palli was more effectual than the Bamftwy cordon of any prince in Christen-* 
dom. The feeling of resentment against him reached tho agent of govrnment, who was 
obliged to snppoit what appeared the cause of truth, even according to the depf)sitiou,»uade 
before their own judgment-seat, and he was consequontly deemed mimical to the prince and 
the faction which then guidod his connoils. Mr. Eathfrfoid proceeded Aftoiwaids to Kotah^ 
to exhidit the fame wares ^ hut he was there equally an object of jealousy, thci:%h frooi 
letters of rocommendation from the agemt, it was loss strongly manifested. It fUrnishod 
evi'ienoe that such interfenbeo would never succeed. It is 'fvell his mission did not apper ta 
sanctioned by tho government. What evil might not he effected by pomlttii g unrestricted 
incau cious intercourse with such people, who cem, and do obtain all thwy loquire of out* 
pfodiace without the presence of the producers who. whether icithin or vHhoui fhe pale of 
donlpany's service, will not I tins* be "Prematurely /"recti on Bajpootana, or it wiUas^ure^ 
ly hasten the day of inevitable sepai^ation ! - r 
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in full of all demands, On Oohditioh Of JreOeiving thiifty per of 
their arrears ; but this tv^as only a fornix and wifcfa his departure (in about 
three Tveeks), they despaired even of that-. 

The name of justice was unknown: — thOn'gh, iti allusion to the roItgioH 
of the men in power, it was common to hear it said, ‘'you may Oommit rOur-' 
der and no one will notice it ; but woe to him who beats or maims a brute^ 
for dogs are piiblioly fed while the soldier starves/^ In short, the sole objeofr 
of the faction was to keep at a distanOe all interposition that might lead the 
prince to emancipate hiniself from their control. DuriOg the agent’s stay of 
nearly three weeks, he had several private interviews with Raja Medni The 
knowledge he had of the history of his ancestry and Ms Own situation, and- 
of the Oause which had produced it, failed nob to beget a corresponding - con- 
fidence ; and these interviews were passed in discussions On the ancient* 
history of the country as Well as on his own immediate affairs. The agent 
took leave with these words: know all the perils through which yoU have 

passed * I am Aware how you surmounted them. By youir resolutioOi your 
external enemies are nOw gone: you have the British Goveimment as a friendj 
i*cly upon it with the same fortitude^ and, in a very short time^ all \vill be 
As yOu could desire.” . 

Raja Maun listehed eagerly to these ’ Observations; fiis fiiiO featUires^ 
though trained to bear no testimony to the Workings within^ relaied witil' 
delight As he rapidly replied, ''In one twelvemonths, my affaim will bie aS 
friendship could wish.” To which the agent rejoihe'd, ‘^Ih half the tihie^ 
Maharaja, if you are deteimined:” though the points to Vrhich he had td 
direct his mind were neither few nor slight, for they involved every branch 
oF government j aA 

1 . Forming Ah eflSctent administration; 

Consideration of the finances ; the cOnditioii of the drOwh lands ; 
the feudril confiscations^ which, often unjust, had caused great discontent. 

3 , The re-organization and settlement of the foreign troops* on WhoslS- 
service the Raja chiefly depended. , ' 

4j. An effective police on all the frontiers, to pUt do^h the 
pillage of the MaiTs in the sOuth, the LarkhaniS in the north, and the 
Sahraes and Khosas in the west ; reformation of the tariff, for SCale of duties 
on commerce, which were so heaVy as almost to ahiount to prohibltioji ;‘aud< 
At the same time to provide for its security. 

Scarcely had the agent left Jodpoor, before the faction, rejoiced at tM 
removal of the only restraint on their narrow-minded Views, proceeded ih th» 
career of disorder. Whether the olbjeCt were to raise funds, Or tb gratify 
ancient animosities, the CburSe pursued by the Dewan and his junto was thei» 
same. GanoTah, the oheif fief of God war, wAs put under Sequestration, and» 
only released by a fine of more than a year’s revenue. All the minor chiefs' 
of this rich tract suffered in the same manner, besides the iodignity of having' 
their lands j)lace(iAinder the control of a brother of the minister. ChandawMr 
was put under sequesirntion, and only released on A very heaVy fiuA: At 
length the Dewaii had the audacity to put his hand on Ahwa, thO uhWt 
fief of Marwar ; but the descendant of Champa replied^ ‘‘ibyAsiatS is frbt ttf 
tO^ay^ nor thus to be relinquished.” QloOm^ mistrusts and ireSentinhilt^|l^ 
Vadea the wholo feudai body. They saW a Contemptible factiem AportAng^^ 
their honour and pos^essiona from an idcA their industriously prOpSgat^j! 

IQ 
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that an unseen but mighty power was at hand to support their acts, jrivew 
out as those of the prince. If the Raja did dictate them, he took especial car« 
that it should not be sefn ; for in the absence of the British agent, he once 
more resumed his sequestered habits, and appeared to tnke no interest in the 
government further than to promote a coalition betweeii Akhi Chund and 
Fatteh Raj, who was supported by a strong party of the chiefs, and the in- 
fluence of the favourite quean. But Akhi Ohund, who commanded, through 
his creatures, all the resources of the country, and its strong-holds, even to 
tho castle of Jodpoor, rejected these overtures, and feigning that there were* 
plots against his persbnal safety, left the city ; and the better to exclude his 
adversaries from the prince, resided entirely in the citadel. 

Six months had thus fled. The fiat of Akhi Chund was supreme ; he 
alone was visible ; his orders alone were obeyed. Raja Maun was only heard 
of as an automaton, moving as the Dewan pleased. But while the latter was 
thus basking in the full sunshine of prosperity, enriching himself and his 
dependents, execrated by the nobles and envied by his fellow-citizens, they 
heard of his fall ! Then, the insanity of his master proved to be but a cloak 
to the intensity of his resentment. But a blind revenge would not have 
satisfied Raja Maun. The victims of his deep dissimulation, now in manac- 
les, were indulged with hopes of life, which, with the application of torture, 
made them reveal the plunder of prince and subject. A schedule of forty 
lakhs or ;^400,000, was given in by the Dewan and his dependents, and 
their accounts being settled in this world, they -were summarilv dismissed to 
the other, with every mark of ignominy whi<‘h eould add to the horrors of 
death. Nugji, the Kelledm\ and misleader of the late regent prince, wdth 
Moolji Dandul, one of the old allodial stock, had each a cup of poison, and 
‘their bodies were thrown over the ^-Gute of Victory’’ {FuttehPal). Jevaraj, 
a brother of the Dandul, with Bcharri-das Kheechie, and the tailor, had 
their heads shaved, and their bodies were flung into the cascade beneath. 
Even the sacred character of ^‘expounder of the Vedafi,^"^ and that of ^Vevealer 
of the secrets of heaven/^ yielded no protecdon ; and Beas Seodas, with Sri- 
Eshen, Jotislte, the astrologer, were in the long list of proscriptions. Nugji, 
commandant of the citadel, and Moo'ji, had roured on the death of the regent 
prince ; and with the wealth they had accumulated, while administering to 
his follies, had erected palaces of strength. On the restoration of Raja Maun, 
and the general amnesty which ])revailed, they returned to their ancient 
ojfEces in the cuttle, rose into favour, and forgot they had been traitors. 
Having obtained their persons, Maun secured the ancient jewels of the crown 
bestowed on these favourites during the e{)hemeral sway of his son. Their 
condemnation was then passed, and they were hurled over the battlements 
of the rock which it was their duty to guard. With such consummate skill 
wa*^ the plot contrived, that the creatures of the ministc-r, in the most remote 
districts, were imprisoned simultaneously with himself. Of the many subordi- 
nate agents thus confined, many were liberated on the disclosure of their 
wealth ; nnd by these sequestrations, Raja Maun obtained abundant sup-^ 
plies; The enomoua sum of a crore, or near one million sterling; was, stated, 
l«ttii£Ahey yielded one^half (and this was not unlikely), they Jgave the; means 
was not sl<»w to use, for the prosecution of what he termed, a just 
it befeter deserves the name of savage revenge. Had he 
with inflicting the la^t ponaUy of the law on the nefarious 
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Akhi Chund, and some of the household officers whose fidelity ought aver to 
he firm, and with the sequestration of the estates of some two or three of the 
vasr^ais whose power had become dangerous, or their treason too manifest to 
be ovrer.'ooked, he would have commanded the services of the rest, and the 
admiration of all conversant with th»se events. But this first success added 
fuel to his revenge, and he sought out more noble victims to glut it. His 
circumspection and dissimulation were strengthened, not relaxed, by his 
success. Several of the chiefs, who were marked out for death, had receiv- 
ed, only a few days before, the highest proof of favour in additional lands to 
their rent-roll, and accident alone prevented a group oSthe most conspicuous 
from falling into the snare which had inveigled Akhi Ohund. Salitn Sing of 
Pokurn, and his constant nssociate Soouan of Neemaj, with Anar Sing of 
Ahore, and the minors of theii oians, whose duty daily carried them to the 
court, as the chief advisers of the prince, formed a part of the administration 
of the Dev\an, and they naturally took alarm upon his confinement. To 
obviate this, a deputation was sent by the prince to tranquillize them by the 
assurance «hat, in tiie confinement of the minister, who.'^e ropacity and mis- 
conduct deserved punishment, the Eaja had attained all his ends. Thus 
in order to encompass the destruction of the Pokurn chief, he would not have 
scrupled to involve all the rest. The prince, with his own mouth, desired 
the confidential servant of Anar Sing, who was his personal friend, to attend 
with the others, 'I'heir distrust saved him. The same night, the mercenary 
b mds, to the number of eigbfi thousand men, with guns, attacked Soortaa 
Sing in his dewlling. With one hundred and eight of his clan, he defended 
liimself against great guns and small arms, as long as the house was tenable, 
and then sallied out sword in hand, and, with hw brother and eighty of his 
kin, fell nobly in the midst of his foes. The remainder retreated with their 
arms to defend Neemaj and their infani chief. This gallant defence, in which 
many of the towns-p 0 Of)le were slain, prevented a repetition of the attempt 
against the Pokurn chief, who remained on the defensive ; untill, seeing an 
opportunity, he fled to his asylum in the desert, or he would that day have 
. renounced *^the sheath of the dagger which held the fortunes of Marwar,'^ 
and which now contained the accumulated revenge of four generations: of 
Deo Sing, of Snbbulla, of Sowae, and hij? own. His death would have 
terminated this branch of Ajit’s issue, adopted into the house of P< kurn, in 
the history of which we have a tolerable picture of the precariousnesa of ex- 
istance in Mar war 

What better commentary can be made on Raja Maun's character, than 
the few recorded words addressed^ to Fueth Raja, whom he sent for to tbo 
Presence, on the day succ0< ding these events ? ‘‘Now you may perceive the 
reasons why I did xiot sooner give you office.*' This individual, the brother 
of the late Iiiduraj, was forthwith installed in the post of Dewan ; and 


* la a letter addrosBed to the Government oa those events, dated July 7, 1820, 1 obser* 
vod, ‘‘The danger is, that success mny tempt him to go beyond the line of necessity, either 
for the ends of justice or soounty. If ho stops, with the Pekum chief, and one or two inferior, 
•Ottoemed m the ooaliton of 1806 and the usurpation of his son, with the c)ndign punishment 
•fa few of the civil officers, it will afford a high opinion of his character ; hut if he involves 
Ah wa, mud the other principal chiefs, in these proacriptions, ho may provoke a strife which 
will y^^kovei whelm him. He has done enough for j.a6iioe, an I even for reveijge, wluohhns 
been catried ti^o far ag regards whose death (which Isinoeiohrf regret) was a 

P^'odigei saorifle^'; * ^ 
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with t{ie sinews of war provided by the late sequestrations, the troops wer© 
satisfied, while by the mpreasion so sedulously propagated and believed, that 
he had only to call on the British power for what aid he required, the whole 
feudal body was appalled : and the men, who would have hurled the tyrant 
from his throne, now only sought to avoid his insidious snares, more dang^ 
oroua than open foroe^ 

Neemaj was besieged and nobly defended; but at length the son of 
Soortan capitulated, on receiving the sign-manual of his prince jTOmising 
pardon and rc'^toration, guaranteed by the commander of the mercenary 
b^nds. To th© eternal disgrace of the Raja, he broke this pledge, and 
the hoy Iiad soaroely appeared iu the besieging when the civil 

o95cer produced the Raja's mandate for his captivity and transmission to 
the Presence. If it is painful to record this fact, it is pleasing to add, that 
oven the luereenary cotnmander spurned the infamous injunction. ‘‘No"' 
a^id he ;‘‘^on the foifch of my pledge ( huolmn ) he surrendered ; and if the 
breaks hU word, I will maintain mine, and at least place liim in 
pecurity/’’ He kept his promise, and conveyed hinn to the Aravulli moun- 
.tafua^ whence he passed over to, and received |)rotection in Mewar, 

This and similar acts of treachery and cold-blooded t 3 ranny completely 
estranged all the chiefs. Isolated as they were, they could make no resistance 
against the mercenary battalions, amounting to ten thousand men, exclusive 
of the quotas ; and they dared nut league for defence, from the dreaded 
threat held over them, of calling in the E-iLish troops ; and in a few mon- 
ths the ^hole feudal association of Marwar ’'abandoned their homes and 
their country, ^eking shelter in the neighhoufmg states from the Raja^a 
eruet and capricious tyrann^^ To his connection with the British Government 
»aloae he was indebted for bis being able thus to put forth the resources of 
his policy, which otherwise he never could have devol ped either witl) safety 
hr eflfeot I nor at any fumer period of the history of Mrvvar couid the mOs^t 
.during of its princes have undertaken, with any prosptot of success, what 
Maun accomplished under this alliance. 

These brave men found as^um in the neighbouring states afKo‘ah,^ 
Mewar, Bikaneer, and Jeypoor, Even the faithful Anar Sing, whose fidelity* 
.no gratitude could ever repay, was obliged to seek refuge in exile. Ho had 
iptcod Maun^s chief shield against the proscription of Raja Bhoem, when 
cooped up in Jhalore, and sold his wife^s ornaments, ‘‘even to her lioso- 
to procure liitn the means of subsistence and defence, It was A war 
^ing who saved him when, in the attempt upon Palh, he was unhorsed and 
/nearly made prisoner. Be was among th^ four chiefs who remained by his 
fortunes when tho rest deserted to the standard of the pretender, and ho 
was one of the same body, who rescued the trophies of their disgrace 
froinx the hands of their enemies when on the road to J'eypoor. Last of aH, 
*b’e wa,a mainly instrumental in the Raja’s emancipation and in his resump- 
tion of the reins of govrnm^nf. Well might the fury of his revenge 
< 1 < serve tb® term of maddess 1 In A. D 1821, the greater ohi.ftains of Mai-war, 
thus driven into exile, were endea\ curing to obtain the mediation of ihe 
‘;^ritish authorities 5 but another year had elapsed without Uie slightest 
advance to accommodation. Their conduct has been exemplary, but their 
degtadiug position, dependent on the scanty resources of others, imi^t 
vf Their manly remonstrance addressed to the Briiisb 
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functionary is ali'eady hsfore the reader. ^ He did not hesitate to tell 
tliat if in due time no mediation was held out, they must depend 
on themselves for redress ! 

Such was the political condition of Mar war until the year 1823. Had 
a demonaioal spirit of revenge not blinded Raja Maun, he had a fine oppor- 
tuuUy to lay the principles of order on a poimanent basis, and to introduce 
those reforms necessary for his individual welfare as well as for that of 
the state, lie had it in his power to modify the institutions, to curb 
without dstroyiu^ the feudal chiefs, and to make the whole subservient to 
the altered condi ion of affaii\s, Instead of having the* glory of fixing the 
constitution of his country, he has (leposing on external protection) broken 
up^ the entire feudal association, and rendered the parainaunt power an 
object of hatred instead of reverence. 

Having thus rapidly sketched the history of this interesting branch of 
the Rajpoot race, from ihe destruction of their ancient seat of empire, Oanouj, 
and their sottlemcnt in the Indian desert more than six oenturies ago, to the 
present day, it is impossible to quit the subject without a reflexion^ on the 
anomalous condition of their alliance with the British government, which can 
sanction the existence of such a state of things as we have just describe'^, 
It illustrates the assertions made in an early part of this work,*!* of the ilN 
defined principles which guide all our treaties with the Rajpoots, and which* 
if not early remedied,^ will rapidly progress to a state of thi?»gs fujl of 'mist-ry 
to them, and of inevitable danger to ourselves. These ‘^men of tlie soir' as^ 
.they emphatically designate themselves, Oling to it, and their ancient and 
well-defined privilcg(‘a, which an unconquerable pertinacity j in their en-* 
cleavourd to preserve them, whole generations have been swept away, yet hasi 
their strength increased in the very ratio of oppression.. Where are now 
the oppressons? the dynasties of Ghizni, of Ghor, the Ghiijis, the Lodis, tho 
Pathans, the Timoora, and the demoralizing Mahratta^ The native Rajpoot 
has flourished amidst these revolutions, and survived their fall ; and but for 
the vic^s of thoir internal away, chiefly contracted from such association, 
would have risen to power upon the ruin of their tyrants^ But internal 
dissension invited the spoiler ; and Ijords of avaricious Mahrattns and fer<H 
cious Pathans have reaped the haryesf of their folly. Yet all these faulta 
WQro to be redeemed in their alliances with the jjcople whose peculiar boast 
was, that wisdom, justice, and clemency were the corner-stonf s of their 
power : seeking nothing from them beyond the means for their defence, and 
an adherence to the virtues of order. How far the protecting power haa 
yedoomed its pledge, in allowing years to pass away without some attempts ta 
remedy the anarchy wo have described, the reader is in a condition to judge, 
If it bo said that we h^-ve tied up our hand bv leaving them free agents in 
their internal administration, then let no offer of support be given to the 
head, for the oppression of the va:>sal and his rights, co equal with those of 
tlie sovereign ; and if our mediation cannot b3 exerted, let us withdraw al- 
together the checks upon the opoi alien of tho r own system of government^ 
fl^nd leave them free agents in reality, A wiser, more humane, and liberal 
policy would be, to impose upon ourselves the task of understanding their- 
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political condition, and to use our just influence for the restoration of tlieif 
internal prosperity, and with it the peace, present as well as prospective, of 
an important part of our empire. The policy which such views would suggest, 
is to support the opinion of the vast majority of the Rahtores, and to seize 
the first opportunity to lend at least our sanction to an adoption, from 
the Edur branch, of Rahtore blood, not only uncoutaminated, but heirs 
presumptive to Joda, and exclude the parricidal line which will oontinue 
to bring misery on the country. If, however, we apply only our own 
monarchical, nay despotic principles, to this feudal society, and interfere 
but to uphold a blind tyranny, which must drive these brave chiefe to 
despair, it wi'-l be well to p flecc and consider, from the acts we have rela- 
ted, of what they are capable Very different, indeed, would be the deeds 
of proscribed Rajpoots from thoso of vagabond Pindarries, or desultory 
Mahrattas ; and wiiat a field for aggression and retreat ! Rumour asserts 
that they have already done themselves justice ; and that, driven to 
desperation, and with no power to mediate, the dagger has reached the 
heart of Raja Maun ! If this be true, it is a retribution which might have 
been expected ; it was the only alternative left to thn oppressed chiefs to 
do themselves justice. It U also said, that the ‘pretended’ son of Raja Bheem 
is now on the ffadz of Joda. This is deeply to be lamented. Raja Dhonkul 
will see only the party who espoused his pretensions, and the Pokuni chief 
and facti‘»n will hoi 1 that pltceinthe counci s of his sovereign, which of 
right belongs to the head of his clan, the Champawut chief of Ahwa, an 
exile in Mewar. * Jealousy, feuds, and blcK^dshe*! will be the conse- 
quence, which would at once be averted by an adoption from Edur, 
Were a tjrand council of Rajpoots to be convened, in order to adjust the 
questbm, nine-tenths would decide as proposed ; the danger of interfernce 
would be neutralized, and"peace and tranquillity would be the boon bestow- 
ed upon thousands, and, what is of some consequence, future danger to 
ourselves would be avoided. 


He Was so when the author loft India in 1S23, 



CHAPTER XVr 


Mxtent and populdtion of 'Marwa7\--’Clas8ification of inhabitants. — Jiis^ 
l^ajpooUi sarerdotal^ commercial^ aiid servile to^ihes. — Soil. — Agricultural 
products. -^Natnral productions. — Salt lakes. — Marble and' limestone 
quarries. — Tin lead, and iron mines^ — Alum. — Manufactures . — Commer- 
cial marts. — To^ansit trade. — Palli. the emporiuni "of Western India, 
Mercantile classes* — Khartras and Osioals . — Kutars, or caravans.--^ 
Imports and exports enumerated . — Charuns^ the guardians of the carU' 
vans. — Commercial decline.'-^Causes. — Opium monopoly. — Fairs of Moonr- 
dhoa and Wialotra.-^Administration of justice. — Punishments. — Raja 
IBeejy Hinges clemency to p'tisonei's, who are maintained by private 
ch(mty,'--Qaol deliveries on eclipses, births, arid accession of pjnvces.--T 
Sogun, or ordeals t xmte7\ burning oil. - Punchaets. — Fiscal revenues 
and regulations . — Buitae, or corn-rent . — Sbenahs aiid KtJnwarris^ — 
Taxes . — Anga, or capitation tax , — Gaswali, or pasturage —Kew&ri. or 
door-tax ; how originated . — Sayor, or imposts ; their amount , — Dhannis^ 
or collectors*— Revenues from the salt-lakes. — Tandas, or caravans engaged 
in this trade. — Aggregate revenues.— Military resources. — Mercenaries . — 
Feudal quotas.-'-Bchedxde of feoffs. — Qualification of a cavalier. 


The extreme breadth of Marwar lies between two points in the parallel 
of the capital, viz. Girap, west, and Sbamgurh, on the Aravalli range, east^ 
This line measures two hundred and severity British miles. The greatest* 
length, from the Sirohi lion tier to the northern boundary, is about two 
hundred and twenty miles. From the remote angle, N.N.E., in the DeedI* 
wanoh district, to the extremity of Sanc)*ore, S.W., the diagonal measure- 
ment is three hundred :md filty miles. The limits of Mai war are, however^ 
so very irregular, and present so many salient angles and abutments into 
other states, that without a trigonometrical process we cannot arrive at a 
correct estimate of its superficial extent, a nicety not, indeed, r< quired. 

The most marked feature that diversifies the face of Maroo, is the river 
Looni, which, rising, on he* eastern frontu r at Poshkur, and pursuinrg 
a westerly course, nearly b sects the c- untry, and forms the boundary 
between the fertile and sterile lands of Maroo. But although the traota 
south of this stream, between it and the Aravalli, are by far the richest part 
of Marwar, it would be erroneous to describe all the northern part as Sterile- 
Ao ideal line, passing through Nagore and Jodpoor, to Bhaiotra, will ihark 
the just distinction* South of this line wilUie the districts of Deed wanoh, 
Nagore, Mairta, Jed poor, Palli, Sojut, Godwar, Sewanoh, Jhalore, Beenmahl 
aud Sanchore, ino-^t of which are fertile and fiopiileus ; and we may, assign 
a population of eighty souls to the square mile. The space noi't)^ of this 
line is of a very diiferent character, but this, requires a 5 

wjiiio the north-east which includt'S a i ortion of Nagore, the large 

towns of Filodi, Pdkurn, fee., may be calculated at thirty, the remaining 
space te the south-west, as Oogadeoca-thul or ^desert of Goga/ Sheo, Barmair 
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Koto, and Ofaofcun, dJln scarcely bs allowad ten. In round number-', iliS 
population of Marwar may be estimated at two millions of souls. 

Glasses of Inhalitants , — Of this amount, the following is the classification 
Of the tribes. I?he Jits constitute five-eighths, the Rajpoots to-eighths, while 
the remaining classes, sacerdotal,* commercial, and serVile^ make up the in- 
tegral numbers If this calculation be near the truth, the Rajpoots, men^ 
"Womenj and children, will amount to fivehundred thousand souls^ which 
would admit of fifty thousand men capable of bearing arms, especially when 
we recollect that the Jits or Jats ax’e the industrious class. 

It is superfluous *to eScpatiate on the peculiarities of the Rahtore charac- 
ter, which we have endeavoured to extract from their own actions. It stands 
deservedly high in the scale of the ‘‘thirty-six tiibes/’ and althougii debased 
by one beseting sin (the use of opium), the Rahtore is yet a tioble iinimalj 
land requires only Some exciting cause to shew that the spirit, which set at 
defiance the resources of the empire in the zenith of its prosperity, is dormant 
only, not ettinct. The reign of the present prince has dc^ne more, however* 
than even the arms of Arungzebe, to deteriorate the Rahtures. Peace would 
recruit their thinned ranks, but the mistrust sown in every house by unheard 
of duplicity, has greatly demoralized the national character^ which until lately 
stood higher than that of any of the circumjacent tribes, A popular princej 
until within these very few years, could easily have collected a magnificent 
army, ek bap ca beta, 'the sons of one father,’ round the ^^adi of Joda:' in fact) 
the panchas Kuzar ttirwar Rahtoi^an, meaning the ^fifty thousand Rahtore 
swords,’ is the proverbial phrase to denote the muster of Maroo, of which 
they estimated five thousand cavalry. This was exclusive of the household 
and foreign troops supported on the fiscal lands. The Rahtore cavalry was 
the best in India* There were several horse-fairs, especially those of Bhalotrsk 
and Poshkur) where the horses of Outch and Oattiavvar, the jungle, and 
Mooltan. were brought in great numbersi Valuable horses were also bred on 
the western frontier, on the Looni, those of Rardurro being in high estiraai^ 
tion* But the events of the last twenty years appear to have dried up every 
source of supply. The breeding studs of Rardurro, Outch, and the jungle 
5are almost extinct, and supplies from the west of the Indus are intercepted by 
the Sikhsi The destruction of the predatory system, which created a cons- 
tant demand, appears to have lessened the supply. So much for the general 
peace which the successes ef Britain have produced* 

Iti periods of civil commotion, or when the safity of the state was peril* 
•ed, we hear of one clan (the' Ohampawut) mustering four thousand horae% 
But if ever so many of ‘'the sons of Champa” were congregated at one time, 
it is an extraordinary occurrence* and far beyond the demand which the 
^tate has upon their loyalty. To estimate what msiy be demanded of thorn, 
We have only to divide the rent-roll by five hundred rupees, the qualificatiOtt 
for a cavalier in Maroo, and to add, for each horse, two fcot-soldiets* ii 
ehedule of the great feudal estates shall bo appended. 

^ Soil, Agfriculture, Products, — ^The following is the classification oF the 
different heads of soil in Mar war Baikal, (7Aikni, Peela, and Skifed. . The 

etymology I know not) pi^rvades the greater part of the country, 
herng a light sand, having little or no earthy admixture, and only fit to 


# diflttiot of Saaohere is almost 
toe SanoKora Btaliins* 


entirely Brahmia, fcrming a distiaot tnbe. 
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pr -ducG bajrcc (millet), moong, moth, (pulse), til (sesamum), melons and gowar. 
Ghikni (fat) a black earth, pervades the district of Deedvvanoh, Mairta, palli^ 
and sover.il of the feudal lands in God war. Wheat and grain are its productsr 
The Peda (yellow) is a san ly clay, chiefly about Kewnsir and the ca,ital 
also Jhaloieand Bhalobra and portions of other districts. It is best; adopted, 
for barley, and that kind of wheat called Pattageon, the other i» kotta^geon), 
also tobacco, onions, and other vegetables: the staple miiluts are seldom grown 
in this. The suffed (white), is almost pure silex, and grows little or nothing 
but aft r heavy falls of rain. ’ 

The districts south of the Looni, as Palli, Sojut, and Godwar, fertilized 
by the numerous petty streams flowing from the Aravufii, produce abundant- 
ly every species of grain with the exception of bajra which thrives best in a 
sandy soil, and in Nagoro and Mairta coiisiderable quantities of the richer 
grains are rds-^d by irrigation fro.u wells. The extensive wei»tern divisions of 
Jhalore,Siinchorc, and Beonmahl, containing five hundr^^d and ten towns and 
villages, which are KhalUa, nr (fiscal) lami po^s?ss an < xcellent soil, with the 
advantage of the rills from Ab'iO, and the great south^nm barrier; but the 
demoraliwl gov Tumoiit of Rija Maun never obtains from them one-third of 
their intiiusic capibi'ity, wliilo tht» encroachment of the Sahrms, and othe? 
robbers from the Sindie desert, encroach upon them often with impunity. 
Wheat, barley, rice )ooar (inillot) moongf (puldse) (sesamum) are the chief 
poduots of the richer lands; while amidst t^msandy tre cts they are confined to 
hagra^moong^ and tiL With good government, Marwar posses.ses abundance of 
means to collect stores agiinst the visitations which aflict these northern re- 
gions, but prejudice steps io'to aid tiio ravages of famine, and although water 
IS near the surface in all the southern districts, the number of wells bears no 
proportion to those in Mewar, The great district of Nagore, of five hundred 
and sixty towns and villages, the appanage of the heiis apparent of Maroo, in 
spite of physical difficult^ s, is. or has been made, an exception; and the im- 
mense shoot of sandstone, on which a humid soil is embedded, h.«s been pierced 
throughout by the energies of ancient days, and contains greater aids to agri- 
culture than many more fertile tracts in the country. 

' Natii^ral productions. — M arwar can boast of some valuable produotiop^t 
of her sterile plains, which make her an object of no littlo importance in the 
most distant and more favoured regions of India- Tie salt lakes of Pach- 
bhadra, Deodwanoh, and Sambhur, are mines of wealth, and th- ir produce is 
exported over the greater part of Hindustan ; while to the marble quarries 
of Mokinno (which giv^s its name to the mineral), on her eastern frontier, 
all tho S]huidid edifices of the imperial cities owe their grandeur. The 
materials used in the palaces of Delhi, Agra, .then mosques, and tombs, haver 
been conveyed from Marwar. The quarries, until of late yearn, yielded a 
considerable revenue ; but the age for palace-building in these regions is no 
more, and posterity will ask with surprise the sources of such luxury. There 
arc also limestone quarries near Jodpoor and Nagore ; and the concrete called 
Icunkur is abundunt in many of the districts, and chiefly used for mortar. 
Tin and lead arc found at Sojut ; alum about Palli, and iron is obtained from 
Beenmahl and the districts adjoining Guzzorat. 

Manufactures . — The manufactures of Marwar are of no great' impoiy 
tanoe in a commoi’cial point of view. Abundance of coapse optten , cloths, 
and blankofcs, are manufaciurod from the cotton and wool produced in the 
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country, but are chiefly used there. Matchlocks, swords, and other war- 
like im] lements, are fabricated at the capital and at Palli ; and at the latter 
place they make boi:ea of iron, tinned, so as to resemble the tin boxes of 
Europe, Iron platters for culinary purposes are in such great demand as to 
keep the forges constantly going. 

Gommercial Marts , — None of these states are without traffic ; each has 
her mart, or entrepot ; and while Me war boasts of Bhilwara, Bikaneer of 
Chooroo, and. Amber of Malpoora (the city of wealth), the Rahtores claim 
Palli, which is not only the rival of the places just mentioned, but may 
make pretensions of the title of emporium of Rajpootana. These pretensions- 
we may the more readily admit, when we recollect that nine-tenths of the 
bankers and commercial men of India are natives of Maroodes, and these 
chiefly of the Jain faith. The laity of the KhaTtra sect send forth thousands* 
to all parts of India, and the Oswals, so termed frem the town of Osi, near 
the Loonx, estimate one hundred thousand families whose occupation is com- 
merce; All these claim a Rajpoob descent, a fact entirely unknown to the 
European enquirer into the peculiarities of Hindu manners* The wealth 
acquired in foreign lands, from the Sutlej to the ocean, returns chiefly to- 
their native soil ; but as neither primogeniture nor majorats are sanctioned 
by the Jain lawgivers, an equal distribution takes place amogst all the sons, 
though the youngest (as amongst the Getes of Asia, and the Juts of Kent), 
receives often a double^ portion. This arises when the division takes place 
while the parent is living, being the portion set apart for his own support,, 
which ultimately falls to the youngest, with whpm he probably resides. It 
would be erroneous to say this practise is extensiue \ though sufficient ins- 
tances exist to suppose it once was a principle.* The bare enumeration of the 
tribes following commerce would fill a short chapter. A priest of the Jains 
(my own teacher^, who had for a series of years devoted h-s attention to form 
a catalogue, which then amounted nearly eighteen hundred classes, renounced 
the pursuit, on obtaining from distant region, one hundred and fifty new 
mames to add to his list. 

Palli was the entrepot for the eastern and western regions, where the 
productions of India, Oashmere, and Ohina^ were interchanged for those of 
Europe, Africa, Persia and Arabia, Caravans {kutars), from the ports of 
Outeh and Guzserat, imported elephant^s teeth, copper, dates, gum-arabic, 
borax, coco nuts, broud-cloths silks, sandal wood, camphor, dyes, drugs, oxide 
and sulphuret of arsenic, spices, coffee, &c. In exchange, they exported 

♦ Tkery is nothing which so much employs the assossora of justioe, in those tribunal 
of arbitration, the punofmets, as the adjudication of questions of property. The highest 
complimentB ever paid to the Author, was by tho litigants of property amounting to half a 
million sterling, which had been going the rounds of various r^inchaets and appeals to native 
princes, alike unsatisfactory in their results. They agreed to admit as Anal the decision of 
a court of his nomination. It was not without Jiosifcation I aoceptod the mediation propoun- 
ded through^ the British Superintendent of Ajmeor (Mr. Wilder) ; but knowing two men, 
whose hwtegrity as well as powers of investigation were above all eneomium, I could not ro- 
fuse. On© of these had given a striking instance of independence in support of the award 
his penetration had led him to pronounce, and which award being seif aside on appeal, 
throngh favoritism, be ai^urod every future call as an arbitrator. Ho was not a wealthy 
nean,but such was the homage paid to his integrity and talents, that the greatest despot in 
Xroia found St polttio to re-assemhle the court, havo the case ro-oonsidered, and permit 

to ^ke its tourse. In like manner, his demand was, that, before ho agreed to devote 
m i|hae to uma veiling all the intricacies of the ease, both litigatits should sign a moonchiik^ 
IsoisiAf I© abide by the award. X havo no rocolloction how it terminated. 
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tjhintzes, dried Iruita/jwoS, assafoetida from Mooltan, gugw, opiJ^ (K# tah . 
and Malwa), silks and fine cloths, potash, shawls, dyed blankeis, arms, and 
«alt of home manufacture. 

The route^ of the caravans was by Sooie BSk, Sanohore, Beorimahl, 
Jhaiore to Palli, and the guardians of the merchandize were almost invari- 
ably Oharuns, a character held sacred by the Rajpoot, The most desperate 
outlaw seldom dared to commit any outrage on caravans under the safeguard 
of these men, the bards of the Rajpoots. If not strong enough to defend 
their convoy with sword and shield, they would threaten the robbers with the 
chandi, or ‘self-immolation and proceed by degrees from a gash in the flesh 
to a death-wound, or if one victim was insufficient a whole body of women 
and children was sacrificed (as in the case of the Bhamunia Bhats), for whose, 
blood the marauder is declared responsible hereafter. 

Commerce has been almost extinguished within these last twenty years ; 
and paradoxical as it may appear, there was tenfold more activity and enter- 
prize in the midst of that predatory warfare, which rendered India one wide 
arena of conflict, than in these days of universal pacification. The torpedo 
touch of monopoly has had more effect on the Kutars than the spear of the 
desert Safarae, or harwuttia (outlaw) Rajpoot — against its benumbing qualities 
the Oharun’s dagger would fall innocuous ; it sheds no blood, but it dries up 
its channels. If the products of the salt-lakes of Rajpootana were preferred, 
even at Benares, to the sea-salt of Bengal, high impost duties exculded it 
from the market. If the opium of Malwa and Harouti competed in the 
China Market with our Patha monopoly, again we intervened, not with high 
export duties, which we were competent to impose, but by laying our shack- 
les upon it at the fountain-head, *^Aut Gcesar. aut nullusy^ is our maxim in 
these regions ; and in a country whore our agents are established only to pre- 
serve political relations and the faith of troaiies, the basis of which is no- 
intcrference in the internal arrangement of their affairs — albeit we have not 
a single foot of land in sovereignty, we set forth our perwanas^ as peremptory 
as any Russian uJease^ and command that no opium shall leave these countries 
for the accustomed outlets, under pain of confiscation, Some, relying on 
thei*' skill in eluding our vigilance, or tempted by the high price which <;bGse 
produce, or perhaps reckoning upon our justice, and upon impunity 
if discovered, tried now routes, until confiscation brought them to subr 

mission. ^ w , 

VVe then put an arbitrary value upon the drug, and forced the grower to 
come to us, and even take credit to ourselves for consulting his interests. Even 
admitting that such price was a i;pfnmiorating one, founded upon an average 
of past years, still it is not the loss arbitrary. No allowance is' made for 
plentiful or bad seasons, when tho drug, owing to a sorarcity, will bear a 
double price. Our legislation is for “all seasons and their change.'^ But this 
virtual infritctiori of tho faith of treaties is not confined to the grower or 
retailer it affects other in a variety of ways ; it injuries our repiitation and 
the welfare of those upon whom, for benevolent jiurposes, wo have forced our 
protection. The transit duties levied on opium formed an item in the reve- 
nues of the princes of Rajpootana ; but coufisration guards tho pitsses of the 
AravuUi and (iuezovat, an<l unless tho puiugglcr wrap up his wgo in ample 
folds of docrit, the R/i] pool may go witJtiout his tfa^ infusion of 

this poison, dearer to him th^an life, It is in vain to urge that sufficient is 
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allowed for home consumption. Who is to be the judge of this ? or who is so 
blind a:> not to see that j^ny latitude of this kind would defeat the monopoly, 
which, impolitic in its origin, gave rise in its progress to fraud, gambling, 
and neglect of more important agricultu.al economy. But this policy must 
defeat itself: the excess of quantity produced will diminish the value of the 
original (Patna) monopoly, if its now detriorated quality should fail to open 
the eyi'S of the quick-sighted Chinese, and exclude it from the market 
altogether,* 

—There were two annual fairs in his country, Moondhwa and 
Bhalofcra ; the first chjefly for cattle. The merchandize of va«ious countries 
was exposed and purchased by the merchants of the adjoining states. It 
commenced with the month of Miagh, and lasted during six weeks. The 
other was also for cattle of all kinds, horses, oxen, camels, and the merchan- 
dize enumerated amongst the imports and exports of Palli, Persons from all 
parts of India frequented th-‘m ; but all these signs of prosperity ate 
vanishing. 

^Admnuiration of Justice . — The adminisferation of jiiRcice is now very 
lax ill these communities , but at no time were the customary criminal lawn 
of Rajpootana sanguinary, except in respect to poliucal crimi'S, which w ro 
very summarily d ^alt wi.h when practicable. In ti-ose feudal associations, 
however, such crimes are este^m‘=‘d individual offences, and ^he whole power 
of the government is concentrat d to punish them ; but when they are com- 
mitted against the community, justice is tempered with mercy, if not benumb- 
ed by apathy. ^ In ca-e^ even of murder, it is satisfied with fine, corporal pun- 
ishment, imprisonment, confiscation, or banishmO-nt. Infiuior crimes, such as 
iarcenies, were punished by fine and imprisonment, and, when practicable, 
restitution ; or in case of inability to pay, corporal putiishmcnt and confine- 
ment., But under the present lax system, when this inipov ri'^hed govtim- 
ment has to feed criminals,! t may be suppos ‘d that their p- is nS are not over- 
^<^ked‘ v^iince RajaBsejoy Sing's death, the ji’.dgme.'t seat has been vacant. 
His memory is hifd in high esteem for the administration of je.sbice, though 
he carried clemmey to excess. He never co/ifirmed a Si ntenco of death ; and 
there is a saying of thecriminals, yet extant, more demonstrative of his huma- 
nity than of good pulley: V/hen at large we cannot even get 'porridge) 
but in prison we eat ladoo (a swoatmeat) Here, s at Jeyi'Oor, c ‘mined cri- 
miualsare maintained by individual charity ; and it is a wel' known fact, 
that at the latter place, but for the humaniiy of the mercantile class^-a^ espe- 
cially those .f the Jaiu petsuaiiou, they might starve. Porhaps it is the 
knowledge of this oirciiinstance, which hrids hack the hand of the govern- 
nient^ or its agents, who may apply to thmr own uses the nrison-fare. When 
once confined, the cri’^itnals are little thought of, and noglcct ant.W(‘rs all the 
onds of cruelty, Th^yhave, however, a source of consolation uitknown to 
those who have passed the bridge of sighs’’ or become inmai' S of the 
mhwUe&'^ of more civilized regions. That fortitude .nd rosi nation which 
religion alone (‘an bestow on the one, is obtained through stiperstitxon by the 
other ; and the prayers of tho prison are pourvd forth for one of those visita- 
tions of Providenoe, which, in humbling the proud, ]>ronipts acts of mercy to 


r ^uVhor learns th it impin-fcant modilicafcions of this system have boi(*n rn'ide by tho 

extent ho is ignorant, except tlmt remuneration to 
ror the ioa$ of transit has not been omitted. This is as it should be ! 
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o'hors in order to ensure it to themselves. The celestial phenomena of eclip- 
a-)^, whether of the sun or moon, although predicted hy the Pundits, who fpr 
ages hwe possessed the most approved theory for calculation, are yet looked 
upon with roligious awe by the mass, and as ^'foreboding chan^je to princes.” 
Accordingly, when darkness dims the beams of Surya or Chandra, the face of 
the prisoner of Maroo is lighted up with smiles ; his deliverance is at hand, 
and ho may join the crowd to hoot and yell, and frighten the monster Rahoo* 
from his hold of tlie '“silver moon/’f The birth of a son to the prince, and a 
now rei^n are events likewise joyful iro him. 

The trial by so^un, literaly 'oath of purgation,^ or ordeal still exists, and 
is occasionally had recourse to in Maroo, as m othor parJs of Rajpootna ; and 
if fallen into desuetude, it is not that thes- judgments of God (as they were 
styled in the days of European baibarismj are l« ss relied on, but that society 
is so unhinged thai even those appeals to chance find no subject'^ for practice, 
excepting by Zalim Sing ; and he to the last carried on his antipathy to the 
dhakum ( witebos) of Harouti, who were always submitted to the process by 
Svaicr/ Trial by ojdc'd is of ver y ancient date in India : it was by 'fire’ that 
Rnma proved the ptirity of Seeta, after her abduction by Ravana, and in the 
same manner as p aot sod by ■ ne of oar Saxon kings, by mnkirig her walk 
over a rcd*hot pl-ughshare. Besides the two most common /tests, by fire and 
water there is a third, that of washing the hands in boiling oil. If should be 
stated, that, in 'dl oases, not only the selec ion but the appeal to any of these 
ordeals is the voluntary act of the litigants, an* . chiefly atttr the Punchaets, 
Or courts of arbitrivtion, hav^^failed. Whe-o justice is denied, or bribery shuts 
the door, the satTorer will (Jare his advers.- ry to the so^nn^ submission to the 
judgment nf God ;'an(l th-/ solemnity of the api eal carries such weight, that 
it brings redress of itself, though cases do occur where the challenge is accepted, 
and the Author Aias conversed with individuals who have witness*, d the 
operation of each of the ordeals. 

The Punchaets arbitrate in civil cases. From these courts 
of ('quity, there is an appeal to ho Raja ; but as unaniraiiy required in the 
jueb/es, and a fee or fine must bo | aid by the appebaiit, ere his case can come 
before ' the prince, lit^'gation is chocked The constitution of^ this court is 
simple. The plai^tifif lays his case before the Hakim of the district, or the 
Pai el of the village where he resides. The plaintiff and defendant have the 
right of ninning the vilages(two, each) from whence the members of :|he 
Piinchaet are to be drawn. Information is accordingly sent to the Patels of 
tho^ villages specified, w* o, with their respective Pat vairis: (Registers), meet at 
tht/Ai’Aci^ ‘vi'lage-court.’ Wiinessf‘s are s. mmoned and examined on oath, 
the most common of which is the padi’Ca-on, ^allegiance to ihe throne, ’resemb- 
ling the ancient udjnr ^tion of the'Seythians as recorded by Herodotus. This 
oatn is, however, more restricted to Rajp'oots ; the other classes have various 
forms based upon ihoir roligiou^' notions. When the i looecdings are finished, 
and judgment i» given, the Hakim puts his sesd thereto, and curries it into, 
effect, or prepar^^s it for appeal- It is affirmed that, in the goi-d times of 
Rajpootana, these simple tribunals answered every ])Urposo, 

* Tbo Rajpuotfl an*’ llii.Mu.* ju j^eueial hoUl pryci^ely tho same i(’ea, of the cause of 
oolijwes, as tho Qelo <*f » 'iiiavia 

f Ohandra^ma, Tho itioon is represented by silver, which is caU«d after her (or 
him) ch<mdu 
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Fiscal Reveiiiies.~Tlh^ fiscal revenues of Marwar are derived jfrom 
various sources ; the principal are, 

1st, ‘'The Khalisa, or ‘crown lands 

2d. “The salt lakes ; 

3d, “Transit and impost duties ; 

4th. “Miscellaneous taxes , termed BasiV* 

The entire amount of personal revenue of the princes of Marwar does 
not at present exceed ten lakhs of rupees (£100,000 sterling), though in the 
reign of Beejoy Sing, half a century ago, they yielded full sixteen lakhs, one- 
half of which arose from the salt lakes alone. The aggregate revenue of the 
feudal lands is estimated as high as fifty lakhs, or £500,000* It may be 
doubted whether at present they yield half this sum. The feudal contingents 
are estimated at five thousand horse, besides foot, the qualification being one 
cavalier and two foot-soldiers for every thousfaud rupees of income. This 
low estimate is to keep up the nominal value of estates, notwithstanding 
their great deterioration ; for a 'kbight's fee^ of Marwar was formerey 
estimated at five hundred rupees* 

The sum of ten lakhs, mentioned as fcho gross income of the prince, is 
what is actually realized by the treasury, for there are many public servants 
provided for out of the crown-lands, whose estates are not included. 

The revenues are collected from the ryots in kind. A corn-rent, this 
only one recognized in ancient India, and termed Buttae, or ‘division,^ is 
apportioned equally between the prince and the husbandman : a deviation 
from the more lenient practice of former times, which gave one- fourth, or one- 
lixthto the sovereign* Besides this, the cultivator has to pay the expense of 
guarding the crops, and also those who attend the process ot division. An 
assessment of two rupees is made on every ten maunds,^ which more than 
covers the salaries paid to the Shenahs (watchmen), and Kunwarris,f and 
leaves a surplus divided by the Patel and village register {Patwarri). A cart- 
load of hirU (the stalks of jooar and hajra) is exacted from every cultivator 
as fodder for the princess cattle ; but this is commuted for a rupee, except in 
seasons of scarcity, when it is stored up. The other officers, as the Patwarris 
and Patels, are paid out of the respective shares of the farmer and the crown, 
viz. one-fourth of a seer each, from every maund of produce, or an eightieth 
part of the gross amount. The cultivators of the Pattaxouts or feudal chiefs, 
are much better off than those of the Khalisa i from them only two-fiftha.are 
exacted ; and in lieu of all other taxes and charges, a land-tax of twelve ru- 
pees is levied on every hundred beegas of land cultivated. The cultivators 
repay this mild assessment by attachment to the chiefs. 

Angah is a poll-tax (fron anga ‘the Uody’) of one rupee, levied on adults 
of either sex throughout Marwar. 

Gasmali is a graduated tax on cattle, or, as the teSjm imports, the right 
of pasture. A sheep ^ or goat is estimated at one anna (onc-sixteenth of 
a rupee) j a buffalo eight annas, or half a rupee ; and each camel, three 
rupees* •» 

Kewari is a tax on doors {keioar), and is considered peculiarly oppres- 
sive. It was first imposed by Boejoy Sing, when, towards the latter end of his 
reign, his chiefs rebelled, and retired in a body of Palli to concert schtunes for 


^ 'Sho maunci is about scYenty-jByio tfes, woigUt. 


t JSTun, corn. 
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depCaing him. Thither he fruitlessly followed in order to pacify them, and 
on his return found the gates (kewar) of his capital shut in his face, and 
Bheem Sing placed upon the gadi. To supply the pecuniary exigencies 
consequent upon this embarrassing situation, he appealed to his subjects, and 
proposed a ‘benevolence,’ in aid of his necessities, of three rupees for each 
house, giving it a denomination fram the cause whence it originated. Whe- 
ther employed as a punishment of those who aided his antagonist, or as a 
convenient expedient of finance, ho converted this temporary contribution 
into a permanent tax, which continued until the necessities of the confeder- 
acy against the present prince, Raja Maun, and the usufpation of the fiscal 
lands by the Pathans, made him raise it to ten rupees on each house. It is, 
however, not ^ually levied ; the number of houses in each township being 
calculated; it is laid on according to the means of the occupants, and the poor 
man may pay two rupees, while the wealthy pays twentjf. The feudal lands 
arc not cixempted. except in cases of special favour. 

In estimating the amount of the myer, or imposts of Marwar, it must be 
borne in miiad that the schedule appended represents what they have been, 
and perhaps might again be, rather than what they now are. These duties 
are subject to fluctuation in all countries, bnt how much more in those 
exposed to so many visitations from predatory foes, civil strife, and femine 1. 
There is no reason to doubt that, in the “good old times” of Maroo, the 
amount, as taken from old records, many have been realized : 


Jodpoor Rs. 76,000 

NagoVe 75,000 

Deed wan oh 1 0,000 

Purbutsir 44,000 

Mairta.,,* 11,000 

Koleah 6,000 

Jhalore 26,000 

Palli •• 76,000 

Jessole and Bhalotra fairs 41,000 

B senmahl • • 21,0 00 

S anchore * 6,000 

FilcsJi 41,000 


Total.,.,.. 4,30,000 


The Bhannii, or collectors of the customs, have monthly salaries at the 
large towns, wMle tte numerous petty agents are paid by a pm^centdge on 
the sums coiected. The sayer, or imposts, include all those on grain whe- 
ther of foreign importation, or the home-grown, in transit from, one district 
to another. 

The revenue arising from the produce of the salt lakes has deteriorated 
with the land and commercial revenues and, though affected by political 
causes is yet the most certain branch of income. The following schedule ex- 
hibits^ what has been derived from this lucrative source of wealth : 
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Rs. 2, 00, 000 

•*... 1 , 00.000 

1,15,000 

«... 2 , 00,000 

1 , 00,000 


Total 7,15,090 


This productive branch of industry still employs thousands of hands, and 
hundreds of thousands of oxen, aiid is almost C'jtirely, in tne hands of that 
singular race of being called Bui jcivvas^ some of whoso tchudas^ or caravans^ 
amount to 4*0,000 head of oxen, i'he alt is exported to every region of i ’dn- 
dustau, from the Indus to the Ganges, and is universally known and sold 
under the title of Sdnibliur Loon^ or ‘salt of Samhhur,' notwithstanding the 
quality of the different lakes varies, that of Pachahadra, beyond the Looni, 
being most esteemed.* It is [>rodueed by natural eva 2 )Oration, expedited by 
dividing the surface into pans by mean? of mats of the SiThundd grass, which 
lessons the superficial agitation. It Is then gathered and heaped up iiito im 
mense masses, or whose summit they burn a v^triety of ilk aline plants, such 
as the sajif by which it becomes impervious to the weather. 

We may recapitulate what the old archives state of the aggregate fiscal 
revenues in past times, amounting to nearly thirty lakhs of lupecs. It would 
be hazardous to say to what extent the amount was over-rated ; 


1st. ZAaZw, or fiscal land, 1 ^ 

from 1,484 towns and >■ Rs. 15,00,000 

villages,.* J 

2d. Sayer or imposts 4 , SO, 000 

3d\ Salt lakes... 7,15,000 

4th. Hasill or miscellaneousl 

taxes ; fluctuating andV 3,00,000 

uncertain j not less than.. J 

Total 29,45,000 

Feudal and ministerial estates.. ....50, 00, 000 


Gbaj^d Total 79,45,000 


Thus the united fiscal and feudal revenues of Marwar arc said to have 
amounted almost to eighty lakhs of rupeeB(f 800,000). If they ever did roach 
this sum, which may be doubted, we do not err in affirming that they would 
now be over-iated at half that amount. Large foi tunes nre said to 
centre in the families of the ex-ministers, especially the Siiigwi family, re- 
ported to be immensely rich' Their wealth is deposited in foreign capitals 
But much bullion is lost to the currency of th^se countries .by the habits of 
secreting money. A very large Ireasuio was discovered in Nagore by Beejy 
Sing, when demolishing some old buildings. 

* The ®vei age selling price at Jodpoor Is two rupees the viaand ; four at Sanibhur and 
Daedwanoh, and five at Pachdhadra, Filodi, and ^STowah. Why the piico at the capital is 
fifty par cjnt, lower than elsewhere, 1 knaw net, even %f this siatenaewt is con cot, 
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Pachdhadra.*. 

Filodi •• • 
Deedwanoh • 
Sambhur...'-- 
Nowah 
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Military Forced, --It only remains to state the military resources of the 
Rahtores, which fluctuate with their revenues. The Rajas maintain a foreign 
mercenary force upon their fiscal revenues to overawe their own turbulent 
vassalage. These are chiefly Rohilla and Afghan infantry, armed with mus- 
kets and matchiocks ; and having cannon and sufl&cient discipline to act in a 
body, they are formidable to the Rajpoot cavaliers. Some years ago, Baja 
Maun had a corps of three thousand five hundred foot, and fifteen hundred 
horse, with twenty-five guns, commanded by Hundall Khan, a native of Pan- 
niput. He has been attached to the family ever since the reign of Beejy Sing, 
and is (or was) fomiliarly addressed haha^ or ‘uncle/ ])y the prince. There 
was also a brigade of those monastic militants, the 'Bishenswamis^ under their 
leader, Kaimdas, consisting of seven hundred foot, three hundred horse, and 
an establishment of rockets {bhan\ a very ancient instrument of Indian 
warfare, and mentioned long before gunpowder was used in Europe. At one 
period, the Baja maintained a foreign force amounting to, or at least mus- 
tered as, eleven thousand men, of which number two thousand five hundred 
were cavalry, with fifty-five guns, and a rocket establishment. Besides a 
monthly pay, lands to a considerable amount were granted to the command- 
ers of the different legions. By these overgrown establishments, to main- 
tain a superiority over the feudal lords which has been undermined by the 
causes related, the demoralization and ruin of this c ountr y haye been acceler- 
ated. The existence of such a species of force, opposed in moral and reli- 
gious sentiment to the retainers of the state, has only tended to widen the 
breach between them and •their head, and to destroy every feeling of 
confidence, * ^ ^ 

In Mewar, there are sixteen great chiefs j in' Amber twelve ; in Marwar 
eight. The following table exhibits their nam^s. clans, residences, and rated 
revenue. The contingent required by their princes may be estimated by 
the qualification of a cavalier, vis^, one for every five hundred rupees of rent* 


18 
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Hames of Chiefs. 

Clans. 1 

Places of Abode. 

Be'^^enue. 


PIRST CLASS. 


1. Kesari Sing 

Ohampawut 

Ahwa 

100.000 

2. BnktAwar Sing... 

Eoompawnt 

Asope 

60,000 

3. Salim Sing 

Champawut...... 

Pokurn',... 

100,000 



Neemaj 

60,000 

5 


Reah 

25,000 

6. Alit Sing..«t..M. 

Mairtea 

Ganorah ......... 

60,000 


r 

Kewnsir, or.-.) 



Kurrumsoto... < 

( 

40,000 


c 

Keemsir 


R " r.’ 


Khejuila.,.,.*..**^ 

26,000 

O* ♦*« *■*« .M tvt... 

SECOND 

CLASS. 

e 

1 Rant! #i.t. Rinfic 

O 

0 

01 

1 

Kopchaman ... 

O 

o 

o 

o 

lO 

S. Roortan Sincr 

Joda<«. 

Ehari-ca-dewo.. . 

26,000 

3. Pirthi Sing ... ... 

Oodawut.....*... 

Chundawul 

25,000 

4. 7ez Sing.., 

a. 

Khada ... ... 

26,000 

K Anar 

Bhatti 

Ahore 

11*000 

R .Tait Ring TT 

Koompawut 

Baggori 

s * 

o 

o 

o 

7. Pudum Sing 

Do. 

iGujsingpoora ... 

25,000 

S, ... ... ... 

Mcdreta 

Mehtri 

40,000 

9. Kurrun Sing...... 

Oodawnt......... 

Maroto ... ... 

a 

16,000 

10. Zalim Sing 

Koompawut..... 

Roat 

16,000 

11. Sowae Sing..*... 

Jbda 

Chaupur ... ... 

16,000 

12. 


Boodsoo 

.) 0 

13. Seodan Sing,,... 

Ohampawnfc 

Kaotah (great) . 

40,000 

14, Zalim Sing,....* .*• 

Do; 

Hursolah 

1,000 

15. Sawttl Sing... ... 

Do 

Degode 

10,000 

15, Sookiia Sing ; 

Pc. 

Kaotah (little)... 

11,000 


Eemarks. 


Premier noTble of Mar- 
war. Of this sum, half 
is the original grant ; 
the rest is by usurpa- 
tion of the inferior 
branches of his clan. 
The Pokum chief ia 
by far the most power- 
ful in Marwar. 

The fief of Neemaj is 
now under sequestra- 
tion, since the last in - 
oumbeirt wss put to 
death by tho Raja. 

The Mairtoa is deemed 
the bravest of all the 
Rahtore clans. 

This feoff formed one 
of the sixteen great 
feoffs of Marwar. The 
town, which is large 
has been dism0.ntled, 
and several villages se- 
questrated. 

The only foreign chief 
in the first grade of the 
nobles of Marwar. 

A chief of consider- 
able power. 


In exile. 
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Thesa are_ the principal chieftains of Marwar, holding lands on the 
tenure of service.^ There are many who owe allegiance and service on emer- 
gencies, the allodial vassals of Marwar, not enumerated in this last ; such as 
Barmair, Kottorah, Jessole, Phulsoond, Birgong Bankuria, Kalindri, Baroen- 
da^ who could muster a strong numerical force if their good-will were con- 
tiliated, and the prince could enforce his requisition. The ^ecified census of 
the_ estates may not be exactly correct The foregoing is from an old reeotd 
which is in all probability the best they have ; for so rapid are the changes in. 
these countries, amidst the anarchy and rebellion we have been describing, 
that the civil officers would deem it time thrown aw/iy, to form, as in past 
times, an exact patta’buJit/e, or ‘register’ of feo£&. The ancient qualification 
was one horseman and two foot soldiers, “when required, ’’ for each five hun- 
dred rupees in the rental ; but as the estates have been curtailed in extent 
and diminished in value, in order to keep their nominal amount, one thou** 
^and is now the qualification, 
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CHAPTER L 


Origin of the state of "Bikaner^ — Beeka^ the founder. — Condition of the albm** 
ginal Sits or Oetes. — THie nimher and ey^tensive diffusion of this ^cythio 
race, still a majority of the jgeasantry in Weste^m BajpootaQia. — Anc? 
perhaps inN orthern India, — Their pursuits pastorale their government 
patriarchal, their religion of a mixed kind, — List of the 3ii cantons of 
Bikaner of the irrvption of BeeXa, — Causes of the success oj Beeka,^ 
Voluntary surrender of the supremacy of the J it elders to Beeka,— Con-- 
ditions,---Gharacteristic of the Getic people throughout India— Proofs,. 

— Invasion of the Johyas ky Beeka and his lit subjects, — Amount 
of the^ Johyas, — Conquered by Beeha, — He wrests Bhagore from the 
Bhattis, and founds Bikaner, the capital, A. D. H89, — His uncle Kan- 
dul makes conquests to the north, — Death of Bccta . — His son Noon- 
hum sueceeds,^=Makes conquest from the^hattis, — His son Jate suc- 
ceeds, — Enlarges the power of Bikaner.^Jiae Sing succeeds, — The • 
Jits of Bikaner lose their liberties, — The state rises to importance,— Bae 
Singes connexion with Akbe?\ — His honours and power, — The Johyas 
revolt and are exterminated, — Traditions of Alexander the Great amongst 
tl^ ruins of the Johyas,— Examined, — The Pooniah Jits va7i(mi$hed by 
Bam Sing, the Baja’s brother, — Their subjection imperfect,— Bae Sing’s 
daughter weds pHnce Salim, afterwards Jehangir,’—Bae Sing succeeded by 
his son Kwrun, — The three eldest sons of Kuvrun fall in the imperiat 
service^ — Knoj) Sing, the youngest, succeeds , — Quells a rebellion in Gabulf^'**-^ 
-—His death uncertain, — Sitroop Sing succeeds, — He is killed, — Sujaun 
Smg, Zoor'anaun Sing, Guj Sing, and Baj Sing succeed, — The latter* poi- 
soned by his brother by another mother, who usurps the throne, though 
opposed by the chiefs,— He murders the rightful hcv)\ his nephew,— *Givit 
war, M.mter'roll of the chiefs,— The usurper attacks Jodpoor,— Present 
state of Bikaner, — Account of Beedavati, 


Bikaner holds a secondary rank amongst tho principalities of Eaj- 
pootana. It is an offset of Marwar, its princes being scions of tho house of 
doda, who established themselves by conquest ©n the northern frontier of 
the parent state ; and its position, in the heart of the desort, has contributsd 
t® the maintenance of their independence. 

a*.* if ^',^*59), the year in which Joda transferred tha 

seat of government from Mundore to Jodpoor, that his son Bocka, under tho 
guidanoe of his uncle Kandul, led three hundred of the sons of Scoii to en- 
large the poundarios of Rahtorc dominion amidst the sand of MiH'oo. Book a 
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was stimulated to the attempt by the success of his brother Beeda^ who had 
recently subjugated the territory inhabited by the Mohils for ages. 

Such expeditions as that of Beeka, undertaken expressly for conquest, 
were almost uniformly successful. The invaders set out with a determina- 
tion to slay or be slain ; and these forays had the additional stimulus of 
being on Tated days/ when the warlike creed of the Rajpoots made the absh 
tracton of territory from foe or friend a matter of Religious duty. 

Beoka, with his band of three hundred, fell upon the Sanklas of Jang- 
loo, whom they massacred. The exploit brought them in contact with the 
Bhattis of Poogul, the chief •£ which gave his daughter ip, marriage to Reeka, 
who fixed his head* * * § quarters at Korumdesir, where he erected a castle, and 
gradually augmented his conquests from the neighbourhood. 

Beeka now approximated to the settlements of the Jits er Getes, who 
had for ages been established in these arid abodes ; and as the lands they held 
form a considerable portion of the state of Bikaner, it may not be uninter- 
esting to give a sketch of the condition of this singular people prior to the 
son of Joda establishing the feudal system of Rajwarra amongst thsir pasto- 
ral commonwealths. 

Of this celebrated and widely-spread race, we have already riven a 
succinct account.* It appears to have been the most numerous as well as the 
most conspicuous of the tribes of ancient Asia, from the days of Tomyris and" 
Cyrus to those of the present Jit prince of Lahore, whose successor, if he be 
endued with similar energy, may, on the reflux of population, find himself 
seated in their original haunts* of central Asia, to which they have already 
considerably advanced.* In ^ho fourth century, we find a Tuti or Jit king^ 
dom established in the Panjab but how much earlier this people colonised 
those regions we are ignorant. At every step made by Mahomeden power in. 
India, it encountered the Jits. On their memorable defence of the passage 
of the Indus against Mahmood, and on the war of extirpation waged against 
them by Timoor, both in th<‘ir primeval seats in Marer-ool-nehr, as well 
east of the Sutlej, we have already enlarged; while Baber, in his commen- 
taries, informs us that, in all his irruptions into India, he was assailed by 
multitudes of Jits t during his progress through the Punjab, the peasantry 
of which region, now proselytes to Islam, are chiefly of tfaia tribe ; as well as* 
the military retainers, who, as sectarian followers of ITanuk, merge the name 
of Jit, into that of Sikh or ^ disciple.’§ 

In short, whether as Yu fci, Gotes, Jits, Juts, or Jats, this race far suiv 
psissed in numbers, three centuries ago, any other tribe or race in India ; and 

* Yol. 1. p. 07, Hist, of tho Btypoot tnbos — Artide, Jits, or Octes. 

* Kunjost bas long bosn in possossiou of Feshoro, and ontortainod viows on Oabul, tho 
djiw>rganx/.od condition of which kingdom affords him a favourable opportunity of realising 
them. 

t ^eo Ittsoription, VoL L p. 737. 

t ‘‘On Friday iheX4th (Doo. 219, A. JD. 163$), of tho first Kobi, wo amvod at Sialkote^ 
Evoiy iitiio that I havp euterod Hindoataxi, tho Jits and Gnjors have regularly poured dowa 
in prodigious numbers from thoir hills and wilds, in order to carry off oxen ana bufifaloeSi”* 
Tho learned commoutafcor draws a distinction betwoon the Jit inhabitants of the FpDijab and. 
of India, which ia not maintainablo. 

§ *qt is worthy of remark/* say^ colonel Pitman (who acdompaniod Elphinstone to 
Oabttl), ‘^tbat in tho two first Doabohs (raturn of tho ombassy), wo saw very few Sikhs, thO' 
Jit cultivators of the soil heing lu gmioriO MouHuliiiauns, and in oompleto subjugation 
to the Bikhs,’* 
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it is a fact that they now constitute a vast majority of the peasantry 
western Rajwarra^ and perhaps of northern India. 

At what period these Jits established themselves in the Indian desert, we 
are, as has been already observed, entirely ignorant ; but even at the time of 
the Rahtore invasion of these communities, their habits eonfirmed the tradi- 
tion of their Scythic origin. They led. chiefly a pastoral life, were guided, 
but not governed by the elders, and with the exception of adoration to^ the 
' universal mothtr’ ( Bhavani ), incarnate in the person of a youthful Jitni, 
they were utter aliens to the Hindu theocracy. In fact, the doctrines of tha 
great Islamite saint,. Shekh Fureed, appear to have overturned the pagan 
rites brought from the Jaxartes j and without any settled ideas on religion, 
the Jits ef the desert jumbled all their tenets together. They considered 
themselves, in short, as a distinct class, and, as a ftoniah Jit informed me, 
their wuttun was far beyond the Five Rivers.’' Even in the name of one 
of the six communities ( the Asiagh ), on whose submission Beeka founded 
his new state, we have nearly the Asi, the chief of the four tribes from the 
Oxus and Jaxartes, who overturned the Greek kingdom of Baotria, 

lie period of Rahtore domination over these patriarchal communities 
was intermediate between Timoor’s and Baber’s invasion of India. The 
former, who wasithe founder of the Ohagitai dynasty, boasts of the myriads 
of Jit souls he consigned to perdition'' on the desert plains of India, as 
well as in Transoxiona; so we may conclude that successive migrations of this 
people from the great storehouse of nations " went to the lands east of the 
Indus, and that the communities who elected ^Beeka as their sovereign, had 
been established therein for ages. The extent *of their possdNsions justifies 
this conclusion ; for nearly the whole of the territory forming the boundariea' 
of Bikaner was possessed by the six cantons, viz. 

1. Pooniah, 4. Asiag'h, 

a, Godarra, 5, Beniwal, 

3. Sarun, 6. Johya, or Joweya j 

though this last is by some termed a ramification of the Yadu-Bhatti : an 
aflSIiation by no means invalidating their claims to bo considered of Jit or 
Tuti origin.^ 

Each canton bore the name of the community, and was subdivided into 
districts. Besides the six Jit cantons, there were three more simultaneously 
wrested from Rajpoot proprietors ; viz. Bhagore, the Kharri-putta, and 
Mohilla. The six Jit cantons constituted the central and northern, while 
those of the Rajpoots formed the western and southern frontiers. 


Disposition of 



Cantons. 

No. of Villages. 

1. 

Pooniah... 

• •• 300 

s, 

Beniwal- • • 

150 

3. 

Johya 

600 


Cantons at that period. 

Bistricis. 

Bahaderan, Ajitpoor, Seedmookh, 

Rajgur’h, Dadrewoh, Sankoo, &c. 
Bookurko, Sondurie, Munohurpoor 
Kooie, Bae, &c. • 

Jaetpoor, Koombanoh, Mahajin 

Peepasir, Oodipoor,<j&c. 


♦ The Jits of the Agra province consider themselves iliegitimatc descendants of the 
Tadus of Baxna, and have a tiyadition that their miUuyv is Candahar. 
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4 . Asiag’h 160 

6. Sarun. 300 

6. Godarra...... 700 

Total in the six 1 
Jit cantons J 2, 200 

7. Bhagore...'*# 300 

8. Mohilla ; 140 

9. Kharti-putta, 1 

or salt district. . . / 30 

Gband Total.. 2, 670 


Raotsir, Birmsir, Dandoosir, Gundaeli. 
Kaijur, Phoag, Booohawas, Sowae, 
Badinoo, Sirsilah,&c* 

Poondrasir, Gosensir ( great )j She, 
khsir, Gursisir, Garibdesir, Rungaysii> 
Kaloo, &c. 


Bikaner, Nal, Xailah, Eajasir, Suttasir- 
Chutturgur’h, Bindisir, Beetbok’h 
Bhavanipoor, Jeimul-sir, &C. 
Ohaupur (capital of Mohilla), Saondah, 
Heraair, Gopalpoor, Oharwas, Beedatir, 
Ladnoo, Mulsisir, Khurbooza-ra«kote. 


With such rapidity were states formed in those times, that in a few 
years after Beeka left his paternal roof at Mundore, he was lord over 2 670 
villages, and by a title far stronger and more legitimate than that of ’con- 
quest — ^the spontaneous election of the cantons. But although three cen- 
turies have scarcely past since their amalgamation into a sovereignty one- 
half of the villages cease to exist ; nor are there now 1, 300 forming th’e rai 
of Seorut Sing, the present occupant and lineal descendant of Beeka. 

The Jits and J ohyas of these regions, who extended over all the northern 
desert over to the Garah, led a pastoral life, their wealth consisting in their 
cattle, which they reared in great numbers, disposing of the superfluity and 
of the ghee ( butter clarified ) and wool, through the medium of Sarsot* 
( Sctroeroti ) Brahmins ( who, in these regions, devote themselves to traflSo ) 
receiving in return grain and other conveniences or necessaries of life. ’ 

A variety of causes conspired to facilitate the formation of the state of 
Bikaner, and the reduction of the ancient Scythic simplicity of the Jit 
communities to Rajpoot feudal sway ; and although tho success of his brother 
Beeda over the Mohils in some degree paved the way, his bloodless conquest 
could never have happened but for the presence of a vice which has dissolved 
all the republics of the world. The jealousy of tho Johyas and Godarras, tho 
two moat_ powerful of the six Jit cantons, was the immediate motiire to the 
propitiatiou of the ‘ son of Joda ; besides which, the communities found the 
band of Beeda, which had extirpated the ancient Mohils when living with 
them in amity, most tronble-somo neighbours. Further, they were desirous 
to place between them and the Bhaitia of Jessulmcr© a more powerful barrier- 
and last, not least, they dreaded the hot valour and ‘ thirst for land’ whicli 
characterized Beeka's retainers, now contiguous to them at .Jangloo. For 
these weighty reasons, at a meeting of the ‘ elders’ of the Godarras, it was 
f esolred to conciliate the Rahtore. 
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Pandu was ihe patriarohal head of the Godarras ; his residence was at 
Shekhsir » The ‘ elder’ of Eoneah was next in rank and estimation to 
Pandu, in communities where equality was as absolute as the proprietary 
right -to the lands which each individually held : that of pasture being 
common. 

The elders of Shekhsir and Eoneah were deputed to enter into terms 
with Eajpoot prince, and to invest him with supremacy ever their community, 
on the following conditions : — 

Firsts To make common cause with them, against the Johyaa and other 
cantons, with whomethey were then at variance ; 

Second. To guard the western frontier against the irruption of the 
Bhattis ; 

Ikird: To hold the rights and privileges of the community inviolable* 

On the fulfilment ef these conditions, they relinquished to Beeka and his 
descendants the supreme power over the Godarras ; assigning to him, in per- 
petuity, the power to levy dhooa^ or a ^ hearth-tax,’ of one rupee on each 
house in the canton, and a land-tax of two rupees on each hundred beegas of 
cultivated land within their limits. 

Apprehensive, hewever, that Beeka or his descendants might encroach 
upon their rights, they asked what security he could offer against such a 
contingency ? The Rajpoot chief replied that, in order to dissipate 'their 
fears on this head, as well as to perpetuate the remembrance of the su- 
premacy thus voluntarily conferred, he would solemnly bind himself and his 
successors to receive the tika of inauguratioif from the hands of the de- 
scendants of the elders of Shekhsir and Ronealf, and that the gadi should be ■ 
deemed vacant until such rite was administered. 

In this simple transfer of the allegianoo of this pastoral people, we mark 
that instinctive love of liberty which accompanied tho Gete in all places 
and all conditions of society, whethor on the banks of the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes, or in the sandy desert of India 5 and although his political inde- 
pendence is now annihilated, he is still ready even to shed his blood if his 
Rajpoot master dare to infringe his inalienable right to his hapota, his pa- 
ternal acres. 

It is seldom that so incontestable a title to supremacy can be assorted as 
that which the weakness and jealousies of the Godarras conferred upon Beeka, 
and it is a pleasing incident to find almost throughout India, in the obser- 
vance of certain rites, the remembrance of the original compact which trans-' 
ferred the sovereign power from the lords of the soil to their Rajpoot con- 
querors. Thus, in Mewar, the faot of the power conferred upon tho Ghelote 
founder by the Bhil aborigines, is commemorated by a custom brought down, 
to the present times, ( See vol. i, p. 19J . ) At Amber, the same is recorded 
in the important offiees retained by the Meenas^ the primitive inhabitants of 
that land. Both Kefcah and Boendi retain in their names the remembrance 
of the ancient lords of Harouti ; and Beeka’s descendants preserve, in a 
twofold manner, the recollection of their bloodless conquest of the Jits. To 
this day, the descendant of Pandu applies the unguent of royalty to the 


, * This town is named after tho Islamale saint. Shokh Fureod of Pakputtan, who has a 
here. He was greatly osteomed Tby tho Jits, before tho dm assumed tho ahapo • 
of a to whottJ? under tho title of Oarmi Mafa, rai/y of the mpthor,’ all bend tho head, 
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fore^ie^bd of the sacoessors of Beeka; on which occasion, the prince ‘ places the— 
fine of relief,^ consisting of twenty-five pieces of gold, in the hand of the Jitk 
Moreover, the spot which he selected for his capital, was the birthright of a 
Jit, who would only concede it for this purpose on the condition that his 
name should be linked in perpetuity with its burrender. Naira, or Near, waa 
the name of the proprietor, which Beeka added to his own, thus composing 
that of the future capital, Bikaner. 

Besides this periodical Recognition of the transfer of p'ower, on all lapses 
of the crown, there are annual memorials of the lights of the Godairas, 
acknowledged not only by the prince, but by all his Rajpoot vassal-Idn, quar 
tered on the lands of the Jit ; and although ^ the sons of Beeka,’ now multi- 
plied over the country, do not much nspect the ancient compact, they at 
least recognize, in the maintenance of these formulae, the origin of their 
power. 

On the spring and autumnal* festivals of the Holi and Dewali, the 
heirs of the patriarchs of Shekhsir and Boneah give the tika to the prince 
and all his feudality. The Jit of Roneah bears the silver cup and plotter 
Which holds the ampoule of the desert, while his compeer applies it to the 
prince’s forehead. The Raja in return deposits a nuzzerana of a gold mohur, 
and five p eces of silver ; the chieftains, according to their rank, following big 
example. The gold is taken by the Shekhsir Jit, the silver by the elder of 
Roneih. 

To resume our narrative : when the preliminaries were adjusted, by 
Beeka\s swearing to maintain the rights of the community which thus surren - 
dered their liberties to his keeping, they united their arms, and invaded the 
Johjas, This populous community, which extended over the northern rerion. 
of the desert, even to the Sutlej, reckoned eleven hundred villages iw tTieir 
canton ; yet now, after the lapse of little more than three centuries, the very 
nUTtie of Johija is extinct. They appear to be the Jonjooheh of Baber, who, 
in his irruption into ItrJia, found them congregated with the ^ about 

the cluster of hills in the first doaheh of the Punjab, called the mountains 
of Joado a position claimed by the Yadus or Jadoos in the very dawn of 
their history, and called 3addoo ca damj, ‘the Jadoo hills.’ This gupiports the* 
assertion that the Johya is of Yadu race, while it does not invalidate its 
claims to Yuti or Jit descent, as will be farther shewn in the early portion of 
the annals of the Yadu*Bhattiski* 

The patriarchal head of the Johyas resided at Bhuropal ; his name was 
Shore Sing. Ho mustered the strength of the canton, and for a loj)g time 
withstood the continued efforts of tke Rajpoots and the Qodarras ; nor washb 
until ' treason hud done its worst,’ by the murder of their older, and the' 
consequent possession of Bhuropal, that the Johyas succumbed to Rahior^ 
domination* ^ ^ . 

With this accession of power, Beeka carried his Arnts westward, And dol^ 
quered Bhagore frpm the Bhatti. It was in this district, originally wreirted 


♦ Vide Vol. T, p. 381,421 — for an aocounfc of those festivals. , , ^ t 

+ I presented a wo'k on this race, entitled 'ThO Book of the (aerit ine py the 

torimo tninistor of Jcsaulmor) to tho itoyal Asiatic*. Society. Haviog obtain^ it jasfc hofora 
fcavin#? Rajpotaua, I never had leisure to exauuno it. Or to prohounco on it^ value as an liis— - 
torioal document ,* but any work haying ifoferoiiOe to so jsingular a oaxhinunWy Can scarcely* 
fail to famish xnatter of intoresti 

id 
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by theBhattis from the Jits, that Beeka founded his capital, Bikaner, on thet 
l5thBysakS. 1545. (A.D. 1489), thirty years after his departure from 
the parental roof at Mundore. 

When Beeka was thus firmly established, his uncle Kandul, to whoso 
spirit of enterprizG he was mainly indebted for success, departed with hia 
immediate kin to the northward, with a view of settling in fresh corK[ue3fcs. 
He successively subjugated the communities of Asiagh, Boniwal, and Sarim, 
which cantons are mostly occupied by his descendants, styled Kundulote 
Bahtores/' at this day, and although they form an integr al portion of the 
Bikaner state, in thek independent hearing to its chief, that their estates 
were the gift of their own swords, not of his patents and they pay but a 
relnotant and nominal obedience to his authority. When necessity or avarice 
imposes a demand for tribute, it is often met by a flat refusal, accompanied 
with such a comment as this: Who made this Raja ? Was it notour 

common ancestor, Kandul ? Who is he, who presumes to levy tribute from 
U8 Kandul’s career of conquest was cut short by the emperor’s lieutenant 
in Hissar ; he was slain in attempting this important, fortress. 

Beeka died in S. 1551 (A. i), 1495), leaving two sons by tho daughter 
of the Bhatti chief of Poogul, viz. Noonkurn, who -ucc^eded, and Gursi, who 
founded Guisisir and Ursisir. The stock of the latter is numerous, and is 
distinguished by the epithet Qursoie Beeka, whoso principal fiofs are those of 
Gursisic and Garihdesir, each having twenty-four villages depending on 
them.* 

Noonkurn made several conquests from theTBhattis, on tho western fron- 
tier. He had four sons ; hia eldest desiring a sep«arato establishment in his 
lifetime, for the fiefof Mahajin and one hundred and forty villages, renounced 
his right of primogeniture in favour of his brother Jaet, who succoodod in S, 
1569. His brothers had each appanages assigned to thorn. Ho had throo 
sons, Bt. Oalin Sing, 2d. Seoji, and 3d. Aishpal Jaetsi rodu(‘cd the 
district of Narnote from some independent Grasir chiefs, and settled it as tho 
appanage of his second son, Seoji. It was Jaetsi also who compelled ftho sons 
of Beeda,’ the firat Rahtore colonists of this region, to acknowledge his su- 
premacy by an annual tribute, besides certain taxes. 

Oalian Sing succeeded in S. 1603. He had three sons, Ist. Rae Sing, 
2d. Ram Sing, and 3d. Pirthi Sing. 

Rae Sing succeeded in S. 16e30 (A. D. 1573). Until this reign, tho 
Jita had, in a great degree, preserved their ancient privileges. Their main- 
tenance was however, found rather inconvenient, by tho now superabundant 
Rajpoet population, and they were consequently dispossessed of all political 
authority. ^ With the^ loss of independence their military spirit decayed, and 
they sunk into mere tillers of the earth. In this reign also Bikaner r‘'S 0 to 
iniportance amongst the principalities ©f the empire, and if the ffit.s parted 
with their liberties to tho Rajpoot, the latter, in like manner, barter* ‘d hia 
freedom to become a Satrap of Delhi. On his father’s death, Ran Sing iu 

* peruse those annals of tho dcaort tribes, it will bo intorost.ing t*) 

ODserre the development of families, and the mainronaoo, by such di»tin<itivo patronymics, of 
towr the annals of this remote state, I shall act oiiior at- any leti-ijth ini(^ tho 

M^ry of thezr war^ which are, with a change of names and sotmo, all pretty muco alike ; 

oontiao myself, after a succinct and connected genealogical relation, to tho luaunors of 
tho aspoot, productions, and goremment of tho couutiy. 
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person undertook the sacred duty of conveying his ashe^ to the Ganges. Tha 
illustrious Akber was then emperor of India. Rae Sing and the emperor 
had married sisters, princesses of Jessulmer. This connection obtained for 
him, on his introduction to court by Raja Maun of Amber, the dignity of a 
leader of four tiiousand horsp, the title of Raja, and the government of 
Hissar. Moreover, when Maldeo of Jodpoor incurred the displeasure of the 
king, and was disnosscssed of the rich district of Nagore, it was given to 
Rae Sing. While these honours, and increased power as one of tho king’s 
lieutenants, he returned to his dominions, and sent his brother Ram Sing 
against Bhutnair, of which he made a conquest. This iown was the chief 
place of a distrtct belonging to the Bhattis, originally Jits * of Yadu des- 
cent, butJ who assumed this name on becoming proselytes to the faith of Islam. 

Rao Sing, at tho same time, completely subjugated the Johyas, who, 
always troublesome, had recently attempted to regain their ancient inde- 
pendence. The Rajpoots carried fire and sword into this country, of which 
they made a desert. Ever since it has remained desolate: tho very name of 
Joliija is lost, though the vestiges of considerable towns boar testimony to a 
remote antiquity. 

Amidst these ruins of the Johyas, the name of Qekunder Roomi (Alexan- 
der tho Groat) has fixed itself, and the desert retains the tradition that the 
ruin called Rimg-mahl, the ^painted place,,’ near Dandoesir, was tho capital 
of a prince of this region punished by a visitation of the Macedonian con- 
quoror. History affords no evidence of Alexander's passage of the Garah, 
though tho scene of his severest conflict was in that nook of the Punjab not 
romoto from the lands of tho*Johyas. But though the chronicler of Alex- 
ander does not sanction our indulging in this speculation, the total darkness 
in which we appear doomed to remain with regard to Bactri and the petty 
Grecian kingdoms on tho Indus, established by him, docs not forbid our sur- 
mise, that by some of these, perhaps the d(‘Scondants of Python, such a visi- 
tation might have happened.-^ The saino traditions ossort that those regions 
were not always cither arid or desolate, and the living chronicle alludctl to in 
the note, repeated tho stanza clsowhoro given, which dated its deterioration 
from the drying up of the Hakva river, which camo from the Punjab, and 
flowing through the heart of this country, emptied itself into the Indur 
bcLwccn Rory Bokh<*r and Ootch. 

The affinity ihafc this word (/7akra) has both to the CaggaT and SaiikraX 
would lead to the conclusion of cither l)cing the stream referred to, Tho 
former wo know as being engulphcd in the sands about tho Hcriana confines, 
while the Sankra is n stream which,, though now dry, was used as a line of 
demarcal.ion oven in tho time nf tTadir Sing. ^ It ran eastward, parallel with 
the Indus, and making it his boundary, Nadir added all the fertile valley of 
the Indus to his Persian kingdom. The only date this legondury stanza 
assigns for tho catastrophe is the reign of the Soda prince, Harair. 

' i I - -II -II- I ..-I - ■■■' ■ I -.I-. I- . - . 

* In tho annalH or JesRulmor, tkft numbor of oftTsota frnm tho Yadu-BhaUi tvibo which 
aasumod tho mune of JU, will bo soon 5 and additional ground for asserting that tho Soythio 
Zddit iH in fa(’,t tho Tvii, 

t My informnni of t MIS tradition was an old inhahitant of Dandoosir, and althougli 
seventy yoara of ago, h.nl .tover loft the littlo diairhit of hm nativity until he was brought to 
mo, as one of tlio numt nitoUigont living vocorda of the pnst. 

J The natives of these n'gions cannot prnnounco tho sitdlant ; so that, as T have already 
stated, tho Is ooiivorted into A. 1 gave as an oxamplo tko namo whioh becomes 

tho hill of fools/ instead of tho hill JasU, fcJanJcra in like manner becomes Umhm . 
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Ram Sing, having thus desfcrayed the power of future resistance in the 
Johyas, turned his arms against the Pooniah Jits, the last who preserved 
their ancient liberty. They were vanquished, and the Rajpoots were inducted 
into th3ir most valuable possessions. But the conqneior paid the penalty of 
his life for the glory of colonizing the lands of the Po >nicihs. He was slain 
in their expiring effort to shike off the yoke or* the stranger ; and though the 
Ramsingotes add to the numerical strength, and enlarge the territory of the 
heirs of Beeka, they, like the Kanduloties, little increase the power of the 
state, to which their obedience is nominal. Scedmook’h and Sankoo are the 
two chief places of the Ramsingotes. 

Thus, with the subjugation of the Pooniahs, the political annihilation of 
the six Jit cantons of the desert was accomplished: they are now occupied in 
agriculture and their old pastoral pursuits, and are an industrious tax- 
paying ^ce under their indolent Rajpoot masters. 

Raja Rae Sing led a gallant band of his Rahtores in all the wars of 
Akber. He was distinguished in the assault of Ahmedabacl, slaying in single 
combat the governor, Mirza Mohained Hussein. The emperor, who knew 
the value of such valorous subjects, strengthened the connexion which a ready 
subsisted between the crown and the Rahtores, by obtaining for priiieo Scliiu 
(afterwards Jehangir) Rae Sing’s daughter to wife. The unfortunate Purvoz 
was the fruit of this marriage. 

Rae Sing was succeeded by his; only son, Kurrun, in S. 1C88 (A I). 
1632 ). 

Kurrun held the 'niunsub of two- thousand,^ and the government of’ 
Dnnlatabad, in his father’s ^ife time. Being a supporter of the just claims of 
Dara Sheko, a plot was laid by the general of his antagonist, with whom he- 
served, to destroy him, but which he was enabled to defeat by the timely 
intelligence of the tiara prince of Boondi. Ho died at Bikaner, bnving four 
sons, 1.^ Pudma Sing, 2. Kesiiri Sing. 3. Mohun Sing, and 4. Aiiop Sing. 

This family furnishes another example of the prodigal sacrifice of Raj • 
poot blood in the imperial service. The two elder princes were slain in the 
storm of Beejipoor, and the tragical death of the third, Mohun Sing, in the 
imperial camp, forms an episode in Ferishta’s His'ory of the Deklian.^ 

* The young desf rb chieftain, like all his tube, would find matter for quari U in llio wine 
nowius in his face. Haying received what he deemed an insult from the brothor-iu-law of tho 
anazada^ lu a dispute regarding a fawn, he appealed to hia sword, and a duel ensued even in 
ne prese*ace-chamber, in wbich young Mohun fell. The fracas was reported to his brother 
ruama, ftt^ distance from the scene. With the few retainers at hand, ho ruflhod to tho spot 
ana ound his brother bathed in his blood. His antagonist, still bantam.; over his victim, 
en ne saw the infuriated R'ahtore enter, with «wf)rd and shield, prepared for dreadful 
V ngeanoe, retreated behind one of the columns of tho Aum Khas {Divan). But Piulma’s 
word reach^ hum, and avenged his brobhei*’s death; as tho record says, ‘'ho foiled him to 
rne earth, cleaving at the. same place the pillar in twain/’ Talcing up tli<j dead body of Ui» 
Drot ter, and sun*ounded by his vassals, ho repaired to his qu-irLovs. whore he aM.tonlhlod liu 
o Knjpoot princes serving with their contingents as Jeypooi, Ufumiti, and haranguctl them 
« tne inault to them race in the murder of has brothor Thoy all agreed to abaudou tho 
log s army, and re Lire to their own homes. A noble was sent to e^cpostulato by ( rtnoo 
oojszim; but in vain. Ho urged that the prince not only forgave, but approved the summary 
RiiUtorc: they refused to listen, and in a bo ly had retired tnnro than 
avor ^ ^es. when tho priaco in person joined thorn, and ooncossioas and oxp istulations 
them^ they returmeii to tho camp. It was suhsoquout to this that tho two eldor 
- ? were slain. It is recorded of the suiviving brother that ho slow an onormf/us lion 

1 Single combat. For this exploit which thoroughly entitled him to tho name ho bore 

estate of twenty-iivo villages from the king. Ho also* 
Dtained great renown for slaying a Habshi or Abyssinian chief, who commandod for ono of 
w wuLthini princes.. 
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Anop Sing succeeded in S. 1730 (A. D. ^ 1674}. For the services of 
his family he had the castle and lands of Adoni conferred upon, him^, with, 
‘the murjsub of five thousand/ and the governments of Beejipoor and, 
Arungabad. Anop Sing led his clans with the head of his race, the prince of 
Jod I loor, to quell a rebellion amongst t be fghans of Cahul, which havirig, 
effected, he returned to the penitisuia. Ferishta and the native annals are at. 
varianceon his death ; the former asserting that he died in the Dekhan, while 
the latter sayhtbt g e left that countiy, disgusted with the imperial com- 
mander's interfenhe about his ground of encampment, and that he died atg 
Bikaner. He left two sons, Suroop Sinir and Sujaun ^ing. 

Suroop, who succeet-dcd in S. 1765 (A. D. 1709}, did not- long enjoy 
his honours, being killed in attempting to recover Adoni, which the emperor 
had resumed on his fatlier’s leaving the army. 

Sujaun Sing, his succes-'^or, did nothing. 

Zoorawur Sing became Raja in S. l793g.A. D. 1737). The domestic' 
incidents of this, as of the preceding reigns, aie (without interest. 

Gnj Sing succeeded in S. 1802 (A. D. 1746). Throughout a long 
reign of forty- one years, this prince cariied on border strife with the Bhattis. 
and the Khan of Bhawulpoor. From the former he took Rajasir, Kailas,, 
Ranair, Suttasir, Bunnipura, Moofcalai, and other villages of inferior note j 
and from the Khan he recovered the important frontier castle of Anopgurh., • 

Ho laid waste, filling up the wells, a considerable tract of country west of 
the frontier post of Anopgurh, to prevent the incuisions of the Daodpotrm.. 

Raja Guj had some celelTrity from the number of his offspring, having, 
had sixty-one children, though all but six were the ‘sons of love.^ The* 
legitimates were, Ohuttur Sing, who died in in&ncy i Raj Sing, who wasr* 
poisoned bjj the mother of Soorufc Sing, the reigning prince ; Soortan Sing 
and Ajib Sing, both of whom fled the paternal roof to escape tiie fate off 
their elder brother, and are now at Jeypoor • Soorut Shig, Raja of Bikaner ^ 
and Siam Sing, who enjoys, a small appanage in Bikaner. 

Raj Sing succeeded his father S. 1843 (A. D. 1787), but he enjaye<E 
the dignity only thirteen days, being removed by a dose of poison by the- 
motherf of Soorufc Sing, the fifth son of Raja Guj. The crown thus nefarJ- 
ously obtained, this worfchy son of such a parent determined to maintain his*, 
authority by like means, and to leave no competitor to contest his claims,. 
Ho has accordingly removed by death or exile all who stood between him and' 
the ‘ffudi of Book a.* 

Raj Sing left two sons, Pertap Sing and Jey Sing. On the death of Raj 
Sing, the office of regent, a word^of ominous import in these regions, was 
assumed by Soorut Sin^, who, during eighteen months, conducted himself 
with great circumspection, and by condescension and gifs impressed thc^ 
chiefs in hjs favour. At length he broke his pi »ns to the chiefs of Mahajia 
and Bahaderan, whose acquiescence in his usurpation he secured by addition^; 
to their estates. The faithful Bukhfcawar Sing, whose family during four 
generations had filled the office of dewan, discovered the scheme, though too late^ 
to counteract it, and the attempt w;is punished by imprisonment. Prepared 
for fcho lasfc sfcep, the regent collected foreign troops from Batinda and other 

** *Th0 children of David,* the designation of the tract and inhabitants subject to the state* 
of Bhavvulpnr, from its founder, Daod Khan a native of Seistaa. 

t She was the sistor of the Jhulye chief, heir presumi^tire to tke gadi of on fattunae 

cf lineal iatuo, 
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parts sufficient to overcome all opposition. The inffint princo was kept 
secluded, and at length the regent issued the wanvint in his own name for 
the nobles to assemble at the capital. Ex opt the two traitors onuun ratt d, 
they to a man refused ; but. instead of couibming to op[)Oso him, they 
indolently remained at their castles. Collecting all his trocps, the usurper 
passed to Nohur, where he enticed the chief of Bookurkd to an interview, 
and lodged him ia the fortr* ss of Nohur. Thence he pansed to Ajitpuia, 
whhhhe plundered; and advancing to Sankoo, he atti'wfced it inform. 
Doorjun Sing defended himself with valour, and when reduced to extremity 
•committed suicide, Bfis heir was put in fetters, and a fine of twelve thousand 
rupees was levied from the vass.*ls of Sankoo, Tho commercial town of 
Chooru waa next attacked ; it held out six months, when the confined chief 
of Bookurko, as the price of his own freedom, treacherously offered to put 
the tyrant in possession. He effected this, and a fine of nearly two lakhs of 
rupees (£20,000) waa offered to spare the town from plunder. 

By this act of severity, and the means it furnished', Soorut returned to 
Bikaner, determined to remove the only bar between him and tho crown, his 
prince and nephew. In this he found some difficulty, from tho virtue and 
wigilance of his sister, wh# never lost sight of the in font. Frustrated in all 
attempts to circumvent her, and not daring to blazon the murder by t>pen 
violence, he invited the needy Raja of Nirwar to make pioposals for his 
sister’s hand. In vain she urged her advanced period of life ; and in twder 
to deter the suitor, that she had already been affiancctl to Rana Ursi of 
Mewar. All his scruples vanished at the dowdV of throe lakhs, which tho 
regent offered the impoverished scion of the famous Raja Nala.^ Her ob- 
jections were overruled and she was forced to sutunifc ; though she not only 
mw tlirough her brother’s anxiety for her removal, but boldly chaigcd him 
with his nefarious intensions. He was not content with disavowing thorn 
l)ut at her desire gave her the most solemn assur.mcos of the child’s safrty 
Her departure was the signal of his death ; for nob long after, hewas found 
strangled, and it is said by the regent’s own hands, having in vain on- 
*deavoured to obtain tho offices of the Mahajxn chieftain as tiio executioner of 
his sovereign. 

Thus, in one short year after tho death of Raja Raj, tho pedi of Dcoka 
was dishonoured by being possessed by an assassin of Ids prince. In S. 1S57 
(A. D 1801), the elder brothers of the usiupor, Roortan Sing and Ajib- 
Sing, whohad found refuge in Joypoor, repaired io Bhutnair and assembled 
the vassals of the disaffected nobles and Bhaltis in order to d- throne the 
tyrant. But the recollection of his soveribigs dt‘torrod some, while brib(\s kept 
back others, and the usurper did not hesitate to advance to meet his foes. 
The encounter, which took place at Beegovo, wiis obstinate and bloody, and 
three thousand Bhattis alone fell. This signal victory coufirnud Soorut’s 
usurpation. He ere-'ted a castle on tho field of battle, which he called 
FiittehcjuvlK 'the abode of victory.’ ^ 

Flushed with this brilliant success, Soorut Sing determined to make his 
■authority respected both at homo and abroad. He invaded his turbulent 
countrymen, the Becdawuts, and levied fifty Ihuu.sand rupees from tie -ir 
latids. Chooru, which had jiromised aid to the late confederacy, wns once 

* Th.(K story of Nala and Da’jiv.JDity ( or, n.s it ih faTiiiliarly r.iPcd lii 

xegious ) is well known iU oviouful luorafcu.o Fi-oiu N.i!, Iho f.u.ioii m ilo oi Naiwap n 
aiamed, ofwkioIitliiB suitor for tJjc uand of Uio IJi.vuuer iP'iiico.sj donvod !»/ siudiu. 
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more invested and muletod, and various other ^plaoes were attacked ere they 
could join. But one solitary castle was successfully defended, thut of Oh'hani, 
near Bahaderau. Here the usurper was foiled, and, after six months’ fruitless 
siege, compelled to reiuin to his capitah 

Shortly after, he eagerly a.vailed himself of an opportunity to'^punish 
the excesses of the BaoJpotras, and to withdraw attention from himself, by 
kindling a popular war against thr-se powerful and turbulent neighbours. 
The occasion was the Kerani chief of Tearoh demanding his aid against hia 
liege lord, Bbawil Khan As those border feuds are not extinguished even 
in ^theso d lys of universal poaoe, it may not be uninteresting to see the 
touclal miistei-roll of the desert chiefs on such occurrences, as well as the 
mode in which they carry on hostilities. It was very shortly before that? 
victory had [)repondoratod on fcho side of the Bahtores by a gallant coun-dc' 
main of tho lord marcher of Bikaner, who carried the castle of Mozgurh in 
a midnight as-.aiilt. The hero on this occasion was not a Rahtore, but a 
Bhiitti chief, in tho service of Bikaner, named Hindu Sing, who gained ^im- 
mortality’ by tho stylo in which ho scaled the walls, put Mahomed Maroop 
Kerani, the governor, and th j garrison to tho sword, and brought away 
captive to Bikaner tho governor’s wife, who was afterwards ransomed for five 
thousand rupeCvS and four hundred Cvamcis. 

Tho outlaw who sought sh^m at Bikaner, on this occasion, was of tho - 
same tribe, Kerani, his name Khodabuksh Cgift of God’), chief of Tearoh, 
one of tho principal fiefs of tho Daodpotras. With all his retainers, to tho 
amount of three hundred ho»se and hundred foot, he threw himself on 
the protection of Soorub Sing, who assigned him twenty villngcs, and one 
hundred rupoi^s daily for his support. The Keraina wore tho most powerful 
vassals of hawul Khan, who might have paid dear for the resumption of 
Tearoh, whos-"^ chief proaiised the Rajpoot nothing less than to extend his 
conquests to tho Indus. A.l!ared by this bait, the kliev was proclaimed and 
the sons of Bccka assembled from all quarters. 

Horse. Foot. Qunei* 


Abhoyo Sing, chief of. ..Bookurko. . .300 2,000 

Rao Ram Sing, of..,...Poogul .100 400 

Hatti Sing, of, ..Ranair, 8 150 

Kurrun Sing, of. Suttasir 9 150 

Anop Sing Jussaroh... 40 250 

Kh'-'t Sing Jemunsir... 60 350 

Bheni Sing, of Jangloo 9 250 

Bhom Sing, of .^.^eetnoke.... 2 Cl 


Feudal retainers «• ••••«*.« ....528 
Park undci Muji Purihar.*. 

Foreign Brigade r Khaa Paoga, or household troop. 


in tho 
Raja’s servioo. 


I 


An xiliary 
Levies. 


200 

Camp of &unga Sing ,.200 

Bo, of Doorjun -Sing 60 

f Anoka Sing I 300 

1 Laori Sing ['Sikh chieftains,. .250 

2.50 

j- Afgh ans... . . . . ...400 

TotaIi ••• ^(188 


Bood Sing 
) Sooltan Khan 
LAhmed Khan 


3,611 

21 

1,600 , , '4 

600 4 

I ’ 


6,711 29 
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The command-in-ohief of this brilliant array was conferred on Jaitrofe 
Mafcoh, son of the Dewan. On the 13feh of Magh 1856 (spring of 1800) he 
broke ground, and the feud il levies fell in on the march by Kunasir, Rajasir, 
Kaili, Ranair, and Anohgurh, the last point of rendezvous. Thence he 
proceeded by Seogurh,* Mozgurh, and Phoolra, all of which were taken 
after a few weeks’ siege, and from the last they levied a lakh and a quarter 
of rupees, with other valuables, and nine guns. They advanced to Khyrpuri 
within three miles of the Indus, when being jo ned by other refractory chiefs, 
Jaltroh marched direct on the capital, Bhawulpoor, within a short distance of 
which he encamped prenaratory to the attack. The Khan, however, by this 
delay, was enabled to detach the most considerable of his nobles from the 
Rajpoot standard: on which the Bikaner Dewan, satisfied with the honour of 
having insulted Bhawulpoor, retreated with the spoils he had acquired. He 
was received by the usurper with contempt, and degraded for not fighting. 

The Bhattis, smarting with the recollection of their degradation, two 
years after the battle of Beegore attempted the invasion of Bikaner, but 
were again repulsed with loss; and these skirmishes continued until S. 1861 
(A. D. 1805), when Raja Soorufc attacked the Khan of the Bhattis in his 
capital, Bhutnair. It capitulated after a siege of six mouths, when Zabta 
Khan, with his garrison and eflEects, was permitted to retire to Rbania, since 
which this place has remained an appanage of Bikaner. 

The coalition against Jodpoor was ruinous toSoorut, who supported the 
cause of the pretender, on which the usurper expend^ d twenty-four lakhs of 
rupees, nearly five years’ revenue of this desert region. On this occasion, he 
led all his troops in person against Jodpoor, and united in the siege, which 
they were however compelled to abandon with dishonour, and re-tr^grade to 
their several abodes. In consequence of this, the usurper fell sick, and was 
at the last extremity ; nay, the ceremonies for the dead were actually com- 
menced ; but he recovered, to the grief and misery of his subjects. To su])ply 
an exhausted treasury, his extortions know no bounds ; and having cherished 
the idea that he might compound his past sins by rites and gifts, to tho 
priests, he is surrounded by a group of avaricious Brahmins, who are main- 
tained in luxury at the expense of his subjects. His cruelty keeps pace with 
his avarice and his fears. The chief of Bookurko he put to death, not- 
withstanding his numerous services, Nahur Si 'g of Seedmookh, Gyan Sing 
and Goman Sing of Gundaili, amongst the chief feudatories of tlic state, 
shared the same fate. Ohooru was invested a third time, and with its chief, 
fell in the tyrant’s hands. 

\Vith this system of terror, his increasing^ superstition, and diminished 
attention to public duties, the country is annually deteriorating in population 
and wealth ; and as if they had not misery enough Within, they have not 
had a single good season for years-f Owing to the disobedience of tho 
northern chiefe, and the continual incursions of the Dalits, ‘Bhatti robbers/ 
who sweep the land of cattle, and often cut and carry off entire crops, the 
peasant Jit, the ancient lord of the soil, is often left to the alternative of star- 
vation or em'gration. Many liave consequently sought shelter in tho British 
frontier territories, in Hansi and Heriana, where they are kindly received.. 


♦ Ifcs former namo was Bullar, on© of the most ancient cities Of Ih© dosorfc, as is Fhoolra 
a Jonya possession. j » *«««**« 

t This awouut wfts drawn up 
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Since the English have occupied Sirsah 'and the lands 'belonging* to the 
Bhatti Bahader Khan, the misfortunes of the cultivators of the northern 
parts of Bikaner have been doubled by the inroads of a band left without 
resource. In some parts, the Jits combine to protect themselves agamst 
these inroads: every hamlet has its post of defence, a tower of earth, on which 
is perched a watchman and kettle^- drum, to beat the alarum which ig taken 
up from village to village, and when an enemy is discovered, all are in arms 
to defend their property. The unfortunare Jit is obliged to plough his 
fields under the load of shield and sang^ or heavy iron lance 3 so that, at no 
distant p'-'riod, the whole of this region must become as desolate ^s the tracts 
once ]) 0 'S^sspd by the Johyas * 

Such, at the end of three hundred and twenty-three years, is the change 
which a Raj >oot usurper has effocte 1 in the once comparatively populous com- 
munities of the Jits. F om the founder, Beeka, to the present tyrannical 
governor, there have boon only eleven descents though thirteen reiL^ns, giving 
an avenge of thirty years for the one, and twenty-five for the other: a fact 
which speaks forcibly for the general morality of the descendants of Beeka. 

Before vv^ enter on the physical aspect of the country, we must make 
mention of Boodavati, th - lands of ‘the sons of Beeda/ now an^ integral 
por ion of Bikaner. It will be borne in mind that Beeda, the brother of 
feecka, led the fir-t Rajpoot colony from Mundore, in searoh of, fresh 
testiblishraent. His first attempt was in the province of Godwar,- thep. 
belonging to the Rana : h\it his reception there was so warm, that he moved 
northward, and was ghd to take service with the chief of Mohils. This 
ancient tribe is by some termed a branch of the Yadus, but is by others 
CO 'Si iered a irate race, and one of the *thirty-six royal races all are 
agreed to its anti^iaitv. The residence of the Mohil chief was Oh.iupur, 
where, with the tide of Thahoo7\ he ruled over one hundred and forty 
townships. Bevladeemol circumvention better than open force to effect 
his puroos'^s ; and .is, .acootding to the Rajpoot maxim, in all attempts ‘ to 
ontain I ind/ success hallows bho means, ho put in train a scheme which, as 
it affords r.lio lease cansi for suspicion, has often been used for this object. 
Boeda booamo the medium of a matrimonial arranirement between the Mohil 
chief and the prince of Marwar ; and ns the relation and natural guardian of 
th'^ bride, he convoyed tiie nuptial triin unsuspocted in to the casfclc of the 
Mohi s, whoso chiefs wore ass-'inblod to honour the festivites. But instead of 
the Rahboro i.air and her band of miidons, the valorous sons of Joda rushed 
sword in hand Irom the litter^ and covered vehicles, and treachorouhly out 
off tho best men of Mohilla. They, kept possession of the inner fortro'^a 
until tidings of their success brought reinforcements from Jodpoor. For this 
aid, Beeda assigned to his father, Ladnoo and its twelve villages, now in- 
corponted with Jodpoor. The son of Boeda, Tcis Sing laid the foundation of 
a new capital, which ho called after his father, Beedasir* The community of 
the B-'edawnts i-^ the mo.-.t powerful in Bikaner, whOiSb prince is obliged to 
be satisfie 1 with almost nominal marks of supremacy, and to restrict hie 
demands, which are elsewhere unlimited. The liitle region of the Mohilaa 


* While putfci ig this to tho press, ramour says thnt the chiefs of Blkatier are in open 
rebeUion against the Raja, who has applied, bvfc without suooegs, to the BritiiJ^ GoTernment, 
for support. This, if true, is as it should be. 


SO 
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around the ancient capital Chaupur, is an extensire flat, flooded in thd 
periodical rains from the surrounding teedas or ^sand-hills/ the soil of which 
is excellent, even wheat being abundantly produced. The Oasis, as it is 
entitled to be termed, may be twenty five miles (twelve-cosh) in extreme 
length, by about six in breadth. We cannot affirm that the entire Beedawut 
district of one hundred and forty villages, and to which is assigned a popular- 
tion of forty thousand to fifty thousand souls, one-third being Rahtores, ‘the 
sons of Beeda’ is within this flat. It is subdivided into twelve fiefe, of 
which five are pre-eminent. Of the ancient possessors, the indigenous Mohils, 
there are not morfi than-twenty feimllies throughout the land of Mohila* the 
rest are chiefly Jit agriculturists and the mercantile castes. ^ 

We do the sons of Baeka no injustice when we style them a community 
of plunderers. Like the sons of Esau, “thier hand is against every man:’ 
and they are too powerful to fear retaliation. In former times they used to 
unite with the Larkhanis, another horde of robber, and carry their raids 
into the most populous parts of J eypoor. In these habits, however, they only 
partake of the character common to all who inhabit desert regions. What, 
nature has denied them, they wrest from those to whom she has been more 
bountiful. But it is to the absence of good government more than, to 
natural sterility, that we must atribute the moral obliquity of the 'BLajaputrasi 
^'the offspring of regality," spread over these extensive regions, who little 
discriminate between m^m and tmm in all that refers to their neighbours. 



CHAPTER. II. 


Kitual condition and capaiilities of Bikaner, — Causes of its deterioration,'---^ 
Entent, — Population, — Jits, — Saraswati Brahmins, — Charuns, — Mallisf 
and Naes, — Ghooras and Thoories. — Rajpoots' Face of the country ,, — 
Grain and vegetable productions, — Implements of husbandry, — Water , — 
Salt laVes, — Local physiognomy, — Mine7'al productions, — Unctuous clay , — 
Animskl production, — Commerce and manufactures,— Fairs, — Government 
and revenues, — The Use, — Dhoooh, or heai'th-tax, — Anga^ Or ca>pitatioji~tax, 
—Sayer, or, imposts, Pusaeti, or plough-tax, — MaVoaK, or ancient land- 
tax' — Extraordinary and irregular resources , — jFoudai levies, — Household 
troops* 

This region is but little knoTrn to Europeans, by whom it has hitherto* 
been supposed to be a perfect desert, unworthy of examination. Its present 
condition bears little comparison with what tradition reports it to have been 
in ancient times ; and its deterioration, within three centuries since the Raj- 
poots supplanted the Jits, almost Warrants our belief of the assertion, that 
these deserts were once fertile and populous ; nay, that they are still capable* 
( notwithstanding the reported continual increase of the sand) to maintain 
an abundant population, there is little room to doubt. The princes of 
Bikaner used to take the field at the head of ten thousand of their kindred 
retainers ; and although they held extraordinary grants from the empire for 
the maintenance of this contingents, their ability to do so from their proper 
resources was undoubted. To other causes than positive sterility must be 
attributed the wretched condition of this state. Exposed to the continual 
attacks of organized bands of robbers from without, subjected internally to 
the never ending demands of a rapacious government, for which they hare 
not a shadow of advantage in return, it would be strange if aught but 
progressive decay and wretchednees were the consequence. In three cen- 
turies, more than one-half of tho villages, which either voluntarily or by force 
submitted to the rule of the founder, Beeka are now without memorial of 
their existence, and the rest, are gradually approximating to the same oondi- 
lion. Commercial carvans, which passed through this state and enriclied its 
treasury with the transit duties, have almost ceased to frequent it from the 
increasing insecurity of its territory. Besides the personal loss to the prince, 
the country suffers from the deterioration of the commercial towns of Ohooru, 
Rajgurh, and Rinnie, which, as entrepots, supplied the country with the pro- 
ductions of Sinde and the provinces to the westward, or those Gangetic 
India. Nor is this confined to Bikaner ; the same cause affects Jessulmer, and’ 
the more eastern principalities, whose misgoverument, equally with Bikaner, 
fosters the spirit ofi rapine : the Maldotes of Jessulmer and the Larkhains ^of 
J eypoor are as notorious as the Beedawuts of Bikaner j and to these may be 
added the Sahraes Khosas, and Rajurs, in the more western desert, whp, in 
their habits and principles, are as demoralized as the Bedouins of Arabia. 

Extent, — Population, — Soil, — Teehas or Sanii-AiW«.— The line of greatest 
breadth of this state extends from Poogul to Rajgurh, and measures about 
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one hundred and eighty miles ; while the length from north to south, between 
Bhutnair and Mahajin, is about one hundred and sixty miles : the area may 
not exceed twenty-two thousand miles, rormcrly they reckoned two thou- 
sand seven hundred towns, villages, and hamlets scatteied over this space, 
one-half of whi- h are no longer in existence. 

An estimare of the population of this arid region, without presenting- 
some data, would be very unsatisfactory The tract to the nor h west of 
Jaetpoor is now perfectly aesolate, and nearly so from t'-at point to Bhntnrur : 
to the north-east, the population is but scanty, whio^i ohsTvation aj o applies 
to the parts from the m^^ridian of Bikaner to the Tessulmer fron ior : while 
internally, frotn these points it is more unifrom, and equals the not them parts 
of Marwar. From a census of the twelve principal t ►wns, with an est mate 
furnished hy well-informed inhabitants, of the remainder, we may obtain a 
tolerably accurate approximation on this point ; 

CHof Towns. No, of Houses. 


Bikaner 

Nohur 

Bahaderan 

Einnie 

Eajgurh 

Ohooru 

Mahajin 

Jaetpoor 

Beedasir 

Euttungurh • 

Daismookh 

Senthah** 


12,000 

2,500 

2.500 

1.500 
3,000 

3.000 
800 

1.000 
bOO 

1,000 

1,006 

50 


28,860 

100 villages, each having 200 houses 20,000 

100 Ditto 150 ditto 15,000 

200 Ditto 100 ditto 20,000 

800 hamlets SO each 24*, 000 


Total number of houses 107850 


Allowing five souls to each housed we have a total o(’ 530 250 souls, 
giving an average of twenty-five to the square mile, which I cannot think 
exagg^-'raled, and making the desert regions depending vn Bikaner equal, in 
the density of population, the highlands of Scotland. 

Of this population, hill three fiiurths are the aboriginal Jit^i ; the rest aro 
their c uiquerors, descendants of including the .4ar.soio Brahmins, 

Ch aruns, B irds and a few of the debased classes, whose numbers, conjointly, 
are not one-tenth of the Rajpoots. 

Jiis . — The J its are the mO'?t wealthy as well as the most numerous portion 
of the community. Many of the old Bhomia Igtndlords, representatives of 
their ancient communal heads, are men of substance ; but their riches arc qf 
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no use to them, and to avoid the rapacity of their government, they cover 
themselves ^ with the cloak of proverty, which is thrown aside only on 
nuptial testivibies. On th}se occasions they disitJter tiieir hoards, which are 
lavished with unbounded extravagance. They even block up the highways 
to collect visitors, wh' se numbers from the measure of the liberality and 
munificence of the donor of the fete. 

( propel ly Sardsuati) Brahmins are found in considerable num- 
ber-> thro igout thi' tr‘'.ct. I'hev aver tiiat they were masters of the country 
pr or t f JiL nisuS They are a peace.! ble, industrious race, and 
witho it a sin'^le prejudice of ^ the order they eat ijfioat, smoke tobacco, 
cul civil to the soil, nnd orade ov^ ii in tlie sacred kine, notwithstanding their 
descent from Singiriesha, son of Brjihnia. 

G}ytiru}x$, Tne Charuns arc the sacred order of these regions i the war- 
like tribes esteem th^ heroic lays of the bard more thm the homily of the 
Brahmin. The Oharuns are throughout reveren<‘ed by the Rahtores, nnd 
hold l.yids, li.erally, on the tenure of ‘ an old song.’ More will be said of 
thorn in the Annais of Jessulmer. 

UallL^, ^ad.% gardeners and barbers, are important members of every 
Rajp ot fimily, and to be found in all the villages, of which they are 
variably the C(.oks. 

Chooras, Thaoo'iSf are actually castes of. robbers : the former, from the 
Lakhi Jungle ; the latter, from Mewar. Most of the chieftains hate a few 
in their pay, entertained for the most desperate services. The Bahadetan. 
chief has expelled all his Rajpoots, aud retains only Chooras and Thaoris. 
Tne Ohooras are highly esteemed for fidelity, and the barriers and portals 
throughout this tract are in their custody. They enjoy a very singular' per- 
quisite, which wopld go far to prove their being the aborigines of the country^ 
namely, a fee of four copper coins on every dead subject, when the funeral 
ceremonies are over. 

Bajpoofs. — Thw Rahtores of Bikaner arc unchanged in their martial 
qualifications, bearing as high a reputation as any other class in India ; and' 
whilst their brethren of Marwar, Amber, and Mewar, have been for years 
groaning under the rapacious visitations of Mahrattas and Pat’hans, theip- 
distance an<l the difficulties of the country have Saved them from such afflic- 
tions: tliough, in truth, they have had enough to endure at home, in the* 
tyr uiny of their own lord. The Rahtores of the desert have fewer pre- 
judices than their more eastern brethren ; they will eat food, without 
enquiring by whom it was dressed, and will drink either wim^ or water 
without a'king to whom the cup belonged. They would make the beat 
soldiers in the world if they wou*ld submit to discipline, as they are brave," 
hardy, easily satisfied, and very patient ; though, on the other hand, they 
have imbibed some qualities, since their migration to these regions, whitsb' 
could only eradicated in tlie rising generation : especially the inordinate use 
of opium, and smoking intoxicating herbs, in both which acoomplisliments 
* the sons of BT>eka’ are said to bear the palm from the rest of the 
Tajcula. the thirty-six royal tribes of India. The piala, or ^oup,"’ is a favour- 
ite with every Rajpoot who can afford it, and is, as well as opium, a panacea 
tor $nnm, arising from tho absence of all mentanl stimulants, in which they are" 
mor^ dsfloiont, from the naturs of the country, than most of their warlike 
countrymen. 
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Face of the <?own^ry»— The whole of this principality^ with the exception 
of a few isolated spots, or oases, scattered here and there, consists more Cft 
less of sand. From the eastern to the western boundary, in the line of 
greatest breadth, it is one eontinuous plain of sand, though the teehas, or 
sand-hills, commence in the centre of the country, the principal chain Tun- 
ing in the direction of Jessulmer, and shooting f >rth subordinate branches 
in every direction ; or it might be more correct to designate this main ridge, 
originating in the tracts bordering the eastern valley of the Indus, as ter- 
minating its elevations about the heart of Bikaner. On the north-east 
quarter, from Rajgurh^to Nohur and Haotsir, the soil is good, being black 
earth, slightly mixed with sand, and having water near enough to the sur- 
face lor irrigation ; it produces wheat, gram, and even rice, considerable 
quantities. The same soil exists from Bhutnair to the bmk of the Garah. 
The whole of the Mohilla tract is a fertile oasis, the teehas just terminating 
their extreme offsets on its northern limit : being flooded in the periodical 
rains, wheat is abundantly produced. 

But exclusive of such spots, which are ** few and far between/, we can- 
not describe the desert as a waste where no salutary plant takes root, no 
verdure quickens /* for though the poverty of the soil refuses to aid the 
germination of the more luxuriant grains, Providence has provided a coun- 
tervailing good, in giving to those it ean rear a richness and superiority un- 
known to more favoured regions. The tagra of the desert is far aurperier to 
any grown in the rich loam of Malwa, and its inhabitant retains an instinc- 
tive partiality, even when admitted to revel in the luxurious repasts of Me- 
war or Amber, for the hhawtis, or ‘ bajra cakes,’ of his native sand hills, and 
not more from association than from their intrinsic excellence! In a plenti- 
ful season, they save enough for two years’ consumption. The grain re- 
quires not much water, though it is at the last importance that this little 
should be timely. 

Besides bajra, we may mention mot^h and til ; the former a useful pulse 
both for men and cattle ; the other the oil-plant, used both for culinary pur- 
poses and burning. Wheat, gram, and barley, are produced in the favoured 
spots described, but in these are enumeratni the staple product of Bikaner. 

Cotton is grown in the tracts favourable for wheat. The plant is said to 
be septennial, even decennial, in these regions. As soon as the botton is 
gathered, the shoots are all cut off, and the root alone left. Each succeeding 
year, the plant increases in strength, and at length attains a size unknown 
where it is more abundantly cultivated. 

Nature has bountifully supplied many spontaneous vegetable products 
for the use of man, and excellet pasture for cattle. Qowar, Katchri, 
KuJcree, all of the cucurbitaceous family, and* water-melons of a gigantic size, 
are produced in great plenty. The latter is most valuable : for being cut in 
slices and dried in the sun, it is stored up for future use when vegetables are 
scarce, or in times of famine on which th ‘y always calculate. It is also an 
article of commerce, and much admired even where vegetables are more 
abundant. The copious mucilage of dried melon is extremely nourish- 
ing ; and deeming it valuable as an antiscorbutic in sea-voyages the Author 
sent some of it to Calcutta many years ago for experiment.* Our Indian 

seat speoimooB to Mr. Moororoft so far back aa 1813, but never loarned the rasult.— 

Articl® "On tho ProMmittoo of Pood,” Fdin. Reriew, No. 46, p. 116. 
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ships iiv'ould find no difficulty in obtaining a plentiful supply of this article, 
as it can be cultivated to any extent, and thus be made to confer a double 
benefit, on our seamen and the inhabitants of those desert regions* Tlie 
superior magnitude of the water-melons of the desert over those of interior 
India gives rise to much exagirerationj and it has been gravely asserted by 
travellers in the sand ^^eba^, f where they are most abundant, that the 
mucilage of one is sufficient to allay the thirst both of a horse and his rider. 

In these arid regions, where they depend entirely on the heavens for 
water, and where they calculate on a famine every seventh year, nothing 
that can administer to the wants of man is lost. Xhe seeds of the wild 
grapes, as the hhoorut, huroo, herraro, sewu^n, are collected, and, mixed with 
ba/ra-flour, enter much into the food of the poorer classes. They also store 
up great quantities of the wild b^r, and kharil berries ; and the long 
pods of the kaijra astringent and bitterns they are, are dried and formed into 
a flour. Nothing is lost in these regions which can be converted into food. 

Trees they have none indigenous ( mangoes and tamarind are planted 
about the capital ), but abundant shrubs, as the baiooZ, and ever green peeloo 
the j/taZ, and others yielding berries. The Beedawuts, indeed, apply the term 
* tree,’ to the roeura^ which sometimes attains the height of twenty feet, and 
is transported to all parts for house-building; as likewise is theS nima, so well 
known throughout India. The jpAokis the most useful of all these, as with 
its twigs they frame a wicker-work to line their wells, and prevent the sand 
from &lling in. 

The aj, a species of Euphorbia, known in Hindustan as tbe madar^ 
grows to aa immense height and strength in the desert ; from its fibres they 
make the ropes in general use throughout these regions, and they are 
reckoned superior, both in substance and durability, to those formed of 
moonj ( hemp ), which is however cultivated in the lands of the Beedawuts. 

Their agricultural implements are simple and suited to the soil. The 
plough is one of single yoke, either for the camel or ox : that with double 
yoke being seldom required, or chiefly by the mallis ( gardeners ), when the 
soil is of some consistence. The drill is invariably used, and the grains are 
dropped singly into the ground, at some distance from each other, and each 
sends forth a dozen to twenty stalks. A bundle of bushes forma their 
harrow. The grain is trodden out by oxen ; and the moZ’A ( pulse ), which 
is even more productive than the bq;Va, by camels. 

Water, — This indispensable element is at an immense distance from the 
surface throughout the Indian desert, which, in this respect, ss well as many 
others, differs very materially frqpa that portion of the great African Desert 
in the same latitudes, Water at twenty-feet, as found at Mourzook by Oapt. 
Lyon, is here unheard-of, and the degree of cold experienced by him at 
Zuela, on the winter solstice would have ** burnt up” every nslural and 
cultivated preduetion of our Hindu Seharra. Captain Lyon describes the 
thermometer in lat. 26^, within 2® of zero of Beaumur. Majors Denham 
and Clappertofi never mark it under 40** of Fahrenheit, and mention ice, 
which I never saw but once, the thermometer being 28*^ ; and then not only 
the mouths of our mushik^, or ‘ water-skins,* were frozen, but a small pond, 

t Hr. Bftrrow, in liia valuabld work on Southern AfriM, describes the water-melon sa 
self-sown and ab^dant. 
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protected from the wind ( I heard, for I saw it not ), exhibited a very thin 
pellicle of ice. When at 80^ the coU was deemed intense by the inhabitants 
of Maroo in the trects limiting the desert, and the useful ak, and other 
shrubs, were scorched and withered ; and in north lut. 2S^, the tberrnomoter 
being 2S®, desolation and woe spread throughout the land. To use their 
own phrase, the crops of gram and other pulses were completely burnt up, 
as if scorched by the lightings of heaVf'n while the sun^s meridian heat 
would rais-i it more, or up to 80®, a degree of variability at least not re- 
corded by Captain Lyon. 

At Daisnokh^ negtr the capital, the wells are more than two hundred 
cubits, or three hundread feet, in depth ; and it is rare that wat^r fit for man 
is found at a less distance from the surface than sixty, in the tracts decidedly 
termed or ' d^ert though some of the flats, or oases, such as that of 
Mohiila, are exceptions, and abundance of brackish water, fit for oattte, is 
found throughout at half this depth, or about thirty feet* All the wells are 
lined with basket-work made of phok twigs, and the water is generally 
drawn up by hand-lines.* 

. Sirr, or ^salt lakes\-^ There are a few salt lakes, which, throughout 
the whole of the Indian desert, are termed sirr, though none are of tue san© 
consequence as those of Mar war. The largest is at the town of Sirr, so 
named after the lake, which is about six miles in circumference. Tht-re is 
another at Ohaupur about two miles in length* and although each of them 
frequently contains a depth «»f four feei of water, this entirely evaporates in 
the hot winds, leaving a thick sheet of saline incrustation. The salt of both 
is deemed of inferior quality to that of the more Southerly Inke.'i. 

Physiognomy of the country, — Th‘^re is little lo viry the ph^siognomy of 
this 'egion, and smill occasion to boist either of its physical or luoral 
beauties ; yet, Htirang=i to s ty, [ have met with minv' whose love of country 
was stronger than th-*ir perc=j tions of abstract veracity, who won d dwell on 
its perfections, and prefer a m-^^ss < i rahri, or porridge made of bujrrr,, to the 
greater deUciob^s of more civ lizs 1 regions. To such, th''*^ ^Cfrbdif* or * sand- 
ridges,' might b3 more impor ant than the Him daya, and their dt mi. lUlivo 
andsoinby brushwood rai'ht eclipse the gigintic foliage of Lhi^^ hug.^ birrier. 
Verdure itself may be abhorrent to eyes accustomed to bjihold only arid sands; 
,.and a region without tofans or ^ wliirl-vvinds or armies of locusts, rust ing 
like a tempest, and casti ig shadows on th*^ lands, might be deemed by 
, the prejudiced, deficient m the true sublime. Ocoasionaly the sind stone 
formation rises above the surface, resembling a few low is dated bids ; and 
those who dwell on the boundaries of I^^gore, if they have n love of more 
decided elevations than their native siuid-hills aff >rd, may indulge in a dis* 
tant view of the terminatims of the Arava i. 

JJineraS prodnotions . — ^The mineral productions of this country are 
scanty. Th^y have excellent quarries of freestone in several parts, expneial y 
.,at Husairah, thirteen coss to fhe north-east of the capital, which yield a 

" , ' ■ ■ I ■ I I . II I,, . . I I — -i M I. I ., I 1 I I I . n i..| 

^ * Water i$ sold, ia all the large towns, by the mdllis, or ‘ tjardeuers/ who have the 'm''*no- 

polyof this article. Moat families have large oist<*ru9 or rosorvoirs, oallcl tmhis, which 
* are filled in the raicy season, T ey a-e of masonry, with a am 11 tiap.door .t the top, ma 
tp^exoiade the external air, and having a look and key alHxod Some largo ianlcas an* estab- 
i.Uamforthe community, and I nnderataud this water keeps sweet for eight and twelve 
monthi consumption. 
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umall revenue estimated at two thousand rupees annually. There are also 
copper mines at Beerumsir and Beedasir ; but the former does not repay the 
expense of working, and the latter, haying been worked for thirty years, is 
nearly exhausted. 

An unctuous clay is excavated from a pit, near Kolath, in large quantf- 
ties, and exported as an article of commerce, besides adding fifteen hundred 
rupees annually to the treasure. It is used chiefly to free the skin and hair 
from impurities, and the Outchio ladies are said to eat it to improve their 
complexions. 

Animal productionB . — The kine of the desert are highly esteemed ; as are 
the camels, especially those used for expedition and the saddle, which bear 
a high price,* and are considered superior to any in India. They are beauti' 
fully formed, and the head possesses much blood and symmetry. Sheep are 
reared in great abundance, and find no want of food in the excellent grasses 
and shrubs which abound. The pholc, jowas, and other piickly shrubs, which 
are here indigenous, form the dainties of the camel in other regions. The 
Nilgae, or elk, and deer of every kind, arc plentiful ; and the fox of the desert 
is a beautiful little animal. Jackals and hymnas are not scarce, and even lionsj 
a|?e by nQ means unknown in Bikaner. 

Commerce and Manufactiiree . — -Rajgurh was the great commercial mart 
of this country, and the point of rendezoow tor caravans from all parts. The 
produce of the Punjab and Cashmere came formerly direct by Hansi- 
JBisar, — that of the eastern countries by Dchil, Rewarri, Dadri, &o. consist- 
ing of silks, fine cloths, indigo, sugar, iron, tobacco, &o. from Harruti and 
Malwa came opium, which* supplied all tho Rajpoot states; from Sinde via 
Jessulmor, and by caravans froip Moolfcan and Shikarpur, dates, wheat, rice, 
loongees (silk vestments for T^omen), fruits, &c. ; from Palli, the imports from 
niaritime countries, as spices, tin, drugs, coco-nuts, elephants’ teeth, &c. 
Much of this was for internal consumption, but the greater part a mere 
|;ransit trade, which yiohlod considerable rc'^enue. 

Woollens . — Tho wool of tho shcop pastured in tho desert is, however, 
the staple commodity both of manufocture and trade in this region. It igf 
worked into eyery article of dress, both male and female, and worn by all; 
rich and poor. It is produced from tho loom, of every texture and quality, 
from the coarse i'oofe or 'blankeV at throe rupees per pair six shillings ), 
to thirty rupees. The quality of these last is very fine, of an intermediate 
texture between the shawl and camlet, and without any nap : it is always 
]t)ordere4 with a stripe of chocolate brown or red. Of this quality arc the do- 
patis or ' scarfs’ for tho ladies. Turbans arc also manufactured of it, and 
though frequently from forty to sixty one feet in length, such is tlie finenesjf 
the webj that they are not bulky on the head, 

Prorq the milk of the sheep and goats as well as kine, ghee qr ^clarifie^* 
butter’ is made, and forms an important article of trade. 

Mamifactures in iron.— Tho Bikaneris work weij. fn iron* atid have 
shops at the capital and all the large towns for the man ufacturdjipfi swords 
blades, matchlocks, daggers, iron lanpes, &c. The swprd-handlei^i tikhd 
p8j?en inlaid with variegated steel, or burnished^ ape ip high ireqtuefefj,i»nd ex- 

^ , - . J 

^ One thousand rupeea have been given for one f onehundtc^d,J^ the a, wage talue. 
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parted to various parts of India. They have also expert artists in ivory, 
though the articles are chiefly such as are worn by females, as chooris^ or 
* bracelets.’ 

Coarse cotton cloths, for internal consumption, are made in considerable 
quantities. 

Fairs , — Annual feirs were held, in the months of Kartik and Phalgoon, 
at the towns of Kolath and Gujnair, and frequented by the merchants of 
the adjacent countries. They were celebrated for cattle, chiefly the pi oduce 
of the desert, camels, kine, and horses from Mooltan and the Lakhi Jungle, 
a breed now almost extinct. These fairs have lost all their celebrity : in fact, 
commerce in these regions is extinct. 

Government revenues , — The personal revenues of the Raja were derived 
from a variety of sources : from the Khalisa^ or ‘crowd-lands’ imposts, taxes 
on agriculture, and that compendious item which makes up the deficiencies 
in all oriental budgets, dind^ or ‘contribution.’ But with all these ‘‘appli- 
ances and means to boot,” the civil list of this desert king seldom exceeded 
five lakhs of rupees, or about £50,000 per annum. The lands of the feuda- 
lity are more extensive proportionally in this regi )n than in any other in 
Rajpootina, arising out of the original settlement, when the Beedawuts and 
Kandulotes, whose joint acquisitions exceeded those of Beeka, would not 
admit him to hold lands in their territory, and made but a sight pecuniary 
acknowledgment of his supremacy. The distrio s in which the crown lands 
lie are Rajgurh, Rinnie, Nohur, Garib; Ruttengurh. Ranniah, and more 
recently Ohooru. 

The following ajre the items of the revenue : — 1st 'K.halisa, or fisca 
revenue ; 2d, Dhooah ; 3d. Angah ; 4th. Town and transit duties ; 5thl 
Fusaeti. or ‘ plough-tax ; 6 h. Malhah, 

1st. Thejtso. Formerly this branch of revenue yielded two lakhs of 
rupees ; h\it with progressive superstition anti prodigality, the raja has 
alienated almost two thirds of the villages from which the revenue was drawn. 
These amounted to two hundred j now they do not exceed eighty, and their 
revenue is not more than one lakh of rupees. iSoorut Sing is guided only by 
caprice ; his rewards are uniform, no matter what the service or the object*, 
whether a Brahmin or a camf^l-driver. The Khalim is the on’y source wliich 
he considers be has merely a life-interest in. To supply the deficiencies, he 
has direct reo mrse to the pockets of his subjects. 

2d. Dhooah may be rendered hearth-tax, though literally it is a smoke 
{dhooah) All must eat ; food must be dressed • and as they have 
neither chimneys nor glass windows on which to lay the tax, Soorut Sing’s 
chancellor of the exchequer makes the smoke pay a transit duty ere it gets 
vent from the various orifices of the edifice. It only amounts to one ruf^ee 
on each house or family, but would form an important item if not evaded by 
the powerful chiefs : still it yields a lakh of rupees. The town of Mahajin, 
which was settled on Ruttun Sing son of Raja Noonkurn,pn the resignation 
of his right of primogeniture and succe'^sion, enjoys exemption from this tax. 
It is less liable to fluctuation than other taxes, fir if a village becomes half- 
deserted, those who remain are saddled with the whole, Dhooah is only 
known to the two western states, Biknner and Jessulmer, 

hngah. Th^ is not a c»pitation bat a "body tax ( from angah the 
peniy *), and was established by Raja An op Sing. It might almost be termed 
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ft plPoperty-tax, since ifc embraced quadrupeds as well as lip-ds of every aex 
ttnd age, and was graduated according to age and sox in the human species, 
and according to utility in the brute. Each male adulo was assessed one 
ungah, fixed at four annas ( about sixpence ), and cows, oxen, buffaloes, weio 
placed upon a level with the lord of the creation. Ten goats or sheep were 
estimated as one angah ; but camel was equivalent to four angahs, or one 
rupee, which Raja Guj Sing doubled. This tax, which is by for the most 
certain in a country, perhaps still more pastoral than agricultural, is most 
providently watched, and though it has undergone many changes since it was 
originally imposed* it yet yields annually two lakhs of •lupees. 

4th. or ‘ impost^.’ This branch is subject to much fluctuation^ 

and has diminished greatly since the reign of Soorut Sing. The duties 
levied in the capital alone Lrmerly exceeded what is collected throughout the 
whole of his dominions ; being once estimat *d ac above two lakhs, and now 
under one. Of this amount, half is collet ted at llajgurh, the chiof commer- 
cial mart of Bikaner. The dread of the Rahts^ who have cut. (.ff the 
communications with the Panjab, and the want of principle within, deter 
merchants from visiting this state, and that caravans from Mooltan, Bhawul- 
poor, and Shikarpo -r, which passsd through Bikaner to the eastern states, 
have nearly abandoned the route. The only duties of which he is certain are 
those on grain, of four rupees on every hundred maunds sold or exported, and 
which, according to the average sale price of these regions, may be about 
two per cent. 

6th. Pusaeti is a tax, of five rupees on every plough used in agri- 
culture. It was introduced by Raja Rae Sing, in commutation of the corn- 
tax, or levy in kind, which had long been established at one fourth of t' e 
gross produce. The Jits were glad to compound, and get rid of th^ agents 
of corruption, by the substitution of tho plough-tax. It foimerly \if‘lded Lwo 
lakhs of rupees, but with decreasing r-.gsbu’ll.uro lias fixllen, like evmy other 
source., to a little more than one-half, but sLlli yields a lakh and a quarter. 

6th, Malbak is the name of the oriirinal tax which the J.t communi- 
ties imposed upon themselves, when they submitbed to tho svay in p<^rpotuity 
of Beeka and his successors. It is the land-tax* of two rupees on each hun- 
dred beeghas of laud cultivated in Bikaner. It is now unproductive, not 
realizing fifty thousand rupees, and it is said that a composition has been 
•effected, by which it has been, or will be, relintjuishcd : if so, Booriit Sing 
gives up the sole legitimate source of revenue he possesses. 


Recapitulation. 

lat. Khaliaa, or fisef * 

2d, l>hooah * 

Sd« Angah 

Carried forward .• 


1,OD,000 
100,000 
2,00 000 
4,00,000 


* itfaZ is the term for Uud irhlch hfts no irrigation but from the heavens. 


t Nohur district - 


84 

Tillages. Kevenue 


ItinnxQ ”... 

... 

24 

ditto 


Eaniah 


44 

ditto 


Jalloli 

... 

1 

ditto 

eee 


1,00,000 

10,000 

20.000 

6,000 


Total original Viscal Lands ... 1,36,000 

vino# Riggtirh^ Ohoorn and other places recovered, — - — • 
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4th. 

Recapitulation, 

Brought forward.,# 

Sayer, imposts’*^ .*• ... 

4,o5.doo 

75,000 

5th. 

Pusaeti, plough-tax 

1,25,000 

5fch. 

Malhahj land-tax 

50,000 


Total 

6,60,000 


Besides this, the fullest amount arising to the prince from annual taiar 
tion, there are othfir items which occasionally replenish the treasury of 

Soorut Sing. uii-tj..* 

Dhatoie is a triennial tax of five rupees levied on each plough. _ it waS 

instituted by Raja Zoorawur Sing. The whole country is liable to it, with 
the exception of fifty villages in Asiagati, and seventy of the Beuiwals, 
Conditionally exen>pted, to guard the borders. It is now frequently evaded 
by the feudal chieftains, and seldom yields a lakh of rupees. 

In addition to these specific expedients, tliero are many arbitrary 
methods of increasing the ‘ ways and means” to satisfy ^ the necessities or 
avarice of the present ruler, and train of dependent harpies, who prey upon 
the cultivating peasantry, or indu.strious trader. By such shifts, Soorut Sing 
has been known to double his fi.Ncd revenue. 

Bind, K-hooshali. — The terms Di/id and Khooshali, though etymologically 
the antipodes of each other, — ^the first meaning a compulsory contribution,' 
the other a ‘ benevolence, or voluntary.'f — have a similar interpretation in 
these regions, and make the subjects of those parts devoutly pray that theii? 
prince’ house may be one rather of mourning than rejoicing, and that defeat 
rather than victory may bo attendant on his arms. 

The term dind is coeval with Hindu legislation. The bard Ohund des- 
cribes it, and the chronicler of the life of the great Sidraj of Anlmlwarraj 
“ who expelled the seven Hiddas," ur 'great evils,’ whose initial letter was tZj 
enumer tes dind as on** of them, and places it wiih the 'Dholis and Dliahuns^ 
Er minstrels and v,'i:cht's, giving it precedence amongst the seven plagues 
which his ancestors .and tyrant custnm had inflii ted on the subject. Un- 
happily, there is no Sidraj to legislate for RajpoOtana ; and wore there four- 
teen Diddas by which Soorut Sing could swell his budget, he would retain 
them all f"r the oppression of the impoverished Jits, who, if they couldj 
would be happy to expel the letter S from amongst them. But it is from thd 
chieftain, the merchant, and the banker, that the chief sums arc realized j 
though indirectly the pobr peasant oontribtites his share; There arc fourteen 


* Import Duties in old tiiuca, vu. 


Ks. 

Town of Noonkurn ... 

, 

a, 000 

Rajgurh ... . . 

, 

10,000 

, Shekhsii^ 


6,000 

Capital — Bikaner 


... ?6,(»0 

From Chooru and oilier towns 


... 46,000 

1,»7,000 


t XhoQsfi meana * liappinossi, pleasure, volition ^ op ca Tchcoshi,* at ycur pleasure, 

* This Was written in 1813, 
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fcollectors of dind, one to every ch^era or division, and these are furnished 
With arbitrary schedules according to the circumstances, actual or supposed, 
of each individual So unlimited are these exactions, that the chief of Gun- 
daili for two years offered the collector of his quarter ten thousand rupees if 
he would guarantee him against any further demand during even twelve 
months ; and being refused, he turned the collector out, shut the gates of hiS 
castle^ and boldly bid his master defiance. 

One of his expedients to levy a khooshali^ Or 'beneYolence/ is worth rela- 
ting it was on the termination of his expedition agatnst Bhutnair, which add- 
ed this celebrated desert ahd castle to his territory, and in which he was 
attended by the entire feudal army of Bikaner. On his return, ^‘flushed with 
'conquest/* he demanded from each house throughout his dominions the sum 
of ten rupees to cover the expenses of the war. If the tytant ridden subjects 
of Soorut Sing thus rejoice in his successes, how must they feel for his defeats} 
To them both are alike ominous, when cVery artifice is welcomed, every 
Villany practised, to impoverish them. Oppression is at its height, and must 
work out its own cure*. 

Feudal levies ^ — The disposable force of all these fcmdal principalities mus| 
depend on the personal character of the Raja. If Soorat Sing were popular^ 
nnd the national emergencies demanded the assemblage of the hlier^ or lessee 
en masee, of the ‘i6ons of Beeka/ he might bring ten thousand Rajpoots into 
the filed, of whom twelve hundred might be good horse, besides the foreign 
troops and park ; but under present circumstances, and the rapid deteriora- 
tion of every branch of socieTiy^ it may be doubted whether one- half could be 
teollected under bis standard. 

The household tioops cohsist Of a battalion of foreign infantry, of 
hundred men ^ with fite guns, and three squadrons of horse, about two hun- 
dred and fifty in number ; all under foreign leaders. This is independent of 
the garrison of the capital, whose commandant is a Rajpoot of the Purihar 
feribe, who has twenty- five villages a5:?igned for the payment of his troops 
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Poognl Fatt*. t These ^hief «re SirdeTi of Shari Fatta, one ef the original conquests of the founder, Beeka. 
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If«ver the whole jfendal array of Bikaner amounttd to this, it would 
assuredly be found dijflficult now, were the ban proclaimed, to assemble on«- 
fourth of this number, 

Troops, 


Sooltan Khan 

Anokha Singh, Sikh ... 
Boodh Singh Dewarah 
Doorjun Singh’s Battalion 
Gunga Singh’s B^attaliQn m? 

Total Foreigners... 

••• ••• •?? 


• ff 

Foot. 

Eon*. 

200 

Guns. 

r— t 

# a • 

— 

250 

— 


— 

200 


... 

- 700 

4 

4 

• •• 

1,000 

25 

6 

• •• 

J,7QQ 

079 

IQ 

f** 

*•* 

• * • 

.=.21 


J,700 

679 

81* 
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Bhutnatr, its origin and denomination — Historical celebrity of the Jits of 
Bhttinair,^ Emigration of ‘Qersi. — Succeeded by Bhhoo, — Evibracee 
Islamism, — Eao Diileech, — Uosein Khan, Hosein yiahmood^ Emam 
yiahmoodi and Buhader Khan, — Zebta Khan, the present ruler,— Condi-^ 
tion of the country. — Changes in its physical aspect, — Ruins of ancient 
buildings. — Bromising scene for archoe dogical inquiries, — j^oological and 
botanical cariosities, ^List of the anaent towns, — Relics oj the ar9*ow- 
head character found in the Desert, 

BaiTTKAiR, which now forms an integral part of Bikaner, was anciently 
the chief abode of another Jit community, so powerful as at one time to 
provoke the vengeance of kings, and at others to succour them when in 
distress* It is asserted that its name is in no wise connected with the 
Bhattis who colonized it, but derived from the Bardai, or Bhat, of a power- 
ful prince, to whom the lands were granted, and who, desirous to be the 
founder of a poetic dynasty, gave his professional title to the abode. In the 
annals of Jessulmer, it will be seen that there is another story accounting 
for the appellation, which recalls the founding of Carthage or Byrsa. Both 
legends are improbable ; and the Bhatti annuls confirm what might have been 
assumed without suspicion, that to a colony of this race bhutnair owes its 
name, though not its exist(?ace. The whole of the northern park is called 
Nair in the ancient geoo:raphioal nomenclature of Maroosthali ; and when 
some of the Bhatti clans became proselytes to Islam, they changed the vowel 
a to Uj to distinguish them froin the parent stock, vie, Bhatti fot Bhutti. 
We shall, however, furnish evidence by and bye, in the annals of the 
o.iginal raco, that in all probability the Yadu-Bhatti is the original Yuti 
colony from Central Asia ; and that ‘ th« Jit prince of Salpoor,^^ whose 
inscription is in the first volume of this work, Was the predecessor of these 
very races. 

Neither the tract depending on Bhutnair, nor that north of it to the 
Qarah river, presented formerly the scene of absolute desdation they now 
exhibit, and I shall append a l.st of io^vns, to which a high antiquity is 
assigned, whose vestiges still remain, and from which feomothiug might per- 
haps be gleaned to confirm or overturn thfso deductions. 

Bhutnair has attained groat l^istorical celebrity from its position, being 
in the route of invasion from Central Asia to India. It is more than pro- 
bable that the Jit, who resisted the advance of Mahmood of Ghizni in a 
naval warfare on tho Indus, had long before that period established them- 
selves in tho desert as well as in tho Punjab ; and as we find them occupying 
a place aniongst the thirty-six royal tribes, we may infer that they had 
political power ihany contnriGS.' In A. D. 1205, only twelve years after 
the conquest of India by Shabudin, his successor, Kootub, was compe-IIed'to 
conduct the war in person against the Jits of the northern d,^er"t, to 
prevent their wresting the important post of Hansi from the empire ; and 
when the unfortunate and intrepid (jaecn Rizzia, tho worthy heiress of the 
great Feroz, was compelled to abap^don her throne to an usurper, she sought 
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and found protection amongst the Jits, ‘who, with their Scythic brethre??, 
the Ghikers, assembled all their forces ond marched, with their queen at 
their head, like Tomyris of old, to meet her foes. She was not destined to 
enjoy the same revenge, but g ained a glorious de.\th in the attempt to 
overturn the Salic law of Endia.* Again, in A. D. 1397, when Timoor 
invaded India, Bhutnair was attacked for “ having distiessei him exceeding- 
ly on his invasion of Mooltan,’^ when he “ in person scoured the country, 
and out off a tribe of banditi called Jit.’’ In short, the Bhattis and Jits 
were so intermingled, that distinction was impossible. Leaving this point, 
therefore, to be adjusted in the annals of the Bhattis, we proceed to sketch 
the history of the colony which ruled Bhutnair Avhen subjugated by the 
Rahtoies, 

It was shortly after Timoor’s invasion, that a colony of Bhattis migrated 
from Marote and Phoolra, under their leader Bersi, and assaulted and 
captured Bhutnair from a Mahomedan chief ; but whether one of Timoor’s 
officers, or dependent of Delhi, remains unknown, though most probably the 
former. His name, Chigat Khan, almost renders this certain, and they must 
have made a proper name out of his tribe, Ohagitai, of which he was a 
noble. This Khan had conquered Bhutnair from the Jits, and had acquired 
a considerable territory, which the Bhatti colony took advantage of his 
return to invade and coj-quer. Sixteen veneration have intervened since 
this event, which bringing it to the peiiod of Timoor’s invasion, furnishes 
an additi ^nal reason for concluding the Khan^of Bhutnair to have been one 
of his nobles, whom he may have left entrustedrwith this important point of 
communication, should he meditate further intercourse with India. 

Ber^i ruled twenty seven years, and was succeeded by his son Bhiroo^ 
when the sous of Ohigat Khan, obtaning aid horn the Delhi monarch, in- 
vaded Bhutnair, and were twice repulsed with great loss. A third army 
succeeded ; Bhutnafr was invested and reduced to great straits, when Bhiroo 
hung out a flag of truce, and offered to accept any conditions which would 
not compromise his castle. Two were named : — to embrace Islamism, or seal 
his sincerity by giving his daughter to the king. He accepted the first alter- 
native, and from that day, in order to distinguish these pros(dytcs, they changed 
the name of Bhatti or Bhutti. Six chiefs intervened between Bhiroo and 

Kae Duleech, surnamed Hyat Khan, from whom Rao Sing of Bikaner 
wrested Bhutnair, and Futtehabad became the future residence of the 
Bhutti Khans. He was succeeded by 

Hosein Khan ( the grandson of Hyat ), who recaptured Bhutnair fiom 
Raja Sujriwim Sing, and it was maint^iined during the time of Hosein 
Mabmeud and Emara Mahraoed, until Soorut Sing made thd^final conquest 
of it from Buhader Khan, father to the present titular head of the Bhuttis,*}* 

Zabta Khan, who resides at Raidah, having about twenty-five villages 
dependent thereon.^ Raniah was founded by Rae Sing of Bikaner, and 
named after his queen {Rani)j to whom it was assigned. * It was taken by 

* I presnted to Mr. Marsden a unique coin of ihie ill fated quoeu, 

t InS. 1867 (A. D. 1801), the celeiirabed George Thomas, for the eutn. of three lalcks,pvit 
the Bhuttis into the temporary possession of Bhutna r ; bub the succeeding y^'ar it was again 
■ tvkeii from them by the Ra litores. 

t This memoir was written in 1813-14 and may oonfcain many inaccuracies, from its very 
•mote situatioU| and the difficulty of obfcamiag correct information, 
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Emam Mahmood. The Bhutti Khau is no^r a robber by profession, and hu^ 
revenues, which are said to have sometimes amounted to three lakhs of 
rupees, are extorted by the point of his la*-ice. These depredations uvo 
carried to a frightful extent, and the poor Jits arc kept eternally on the 
alert to defend their pro{)erfcy. The proximity of the British territo**y pre- 
venting all incuisions to the eastward, they are thrown back upon their 
original haunts, and make ihe whole of this north<^rn region their prey. 
To this circumstai.ee is attributed the desertion of these lands, which onco 
reared cattle in abundance and were highly valued. It is asserted that} from 
the northern boundary of Bhutnair to ^he Garah, there are many tracts, 
susceptible of high cultivation, having water near the surmce, and many large 
spices entirely fri*o from t/itd, or "sand hills.’ To the drying up of the ITikm., 
or Oaggar, many centuries age, in conjunction with moral evi's, is ascnb^‘(l 
the existing desolation. According to tradition, tkls stream took a westerly 
direction, by Phoolra, whoro it is yet to be track'd, and fell into the Indus 
below Ooroli. The couplet recording its absorption by the sands of 
has already been given, in the time of Rao Hainir, prince of Dhat. If the 
next European traveller who may pass through the Indian desert will seek 
out the represontativG of the ancient Soda princes at Chore, near ALtnerkoto 
he may learn from their bard ( if they retain such an appendage ) the d;ito of 
this piinC'?, and that of so important an event in the physical and political 
history of their region"^. The vestiges of large towns, now hurried in the 
sands, confirm the truth of this tradition, and several of them claim a high 
antiquity : such as the Rimg^maliel, already mentioned, west of Bhutnair, 
having subterranean apartments still in good preservation. An ng- cl native 
of Dhandoosir (twonty-fivo miles south of Bhu’nair) replied, to my inquiry 
as to the recollections attached to this place, that it belonged to a Powar 
prince who ruled once all these regions, when Sekunder Rooini attacked 
them ” 

An excursion from Hansi Hissar, our western frontier, into these regions!, 
would soon put the truth of such traditions to the tost, as far as these re- 
ported ruins are concerned ; though wh.it might appear the remains of 
places of the Pramaras, the Johyas, and tho Jits of ancient days, to tiro 
humble occupant of a hut in tho desert, may only prove the founda-ions of 
some castellated building. But tho same traditions are circulated with 
regard to the more western desert, whore tho same kind of vesiigos is said to 
exist, and the annals make mention of capitals, the twites of whio.h are now 
utterly unknown. Considering tho safety, and comparative ease, with which 
such a journey can be made, one qannot imagine a more agreeable pursuit, 
than tho prosecution of archmological inquiries in the northern doseitsof 
Rajpootana, where traditions abound, and where the exis ring manners, among- 
st such a diversity of tribes, would furnish ample materials for the portfo io, 
as well as for memoirs. Its productions, spontaneous or oultivatf d, though 
its botanical as well as zoological specimens may bo limited, we know to bo* 
essentially different from those of Oangetic India, and more likely to find a 
parallel in the natur 1 productions and phenomena of the great African 
desert. The Bhnttis, the Khop^ns, ih^' Rnjurs, the Rahraes, the Mangulias, 
the Sodas, and various other nomadic iribrs, present a wido field for 
observation ; and tho ph} siologist, when tired of the habits of man, may des- 
cend from the nobler animal to the lion, the wild ass, every kind of deer, the 
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flocks of sheep which, fed on the succulent grasses, touch not water for six 
weeks together, while the various herb^, esculent plants and shrubs, salt 
Jhkes, natron beocs, &c. would give abundant scope for commentary and 
useful comparison. Ho will discover no luxuries, and few signs of civiliza- 
tion ; the j/iopr a (hut) constructed of poles and twigs, coated inside with 
mud'and covered with grass, being little better than the African’s dwelling. 

We shall conclude this imperfect sketch of Bikaner and the desert with 
the names of several of their ancient towns, which may aid the search of the 
traveller in the regions on its northern border. — Abhore; Bunjarraoa Nuggur 
Kung-Mahel *, Sodui, or Sorutgurh ; Machofcal ; R.jati-bung ; Kali-bung 
Kaliansir ; Phoolra ; Marote ; Tilwarra j Gilwarra ; Bunni ; Manick-Khur 
Soor-sagur ; Bhameni ; Koriwalla ; Kul-Dherani. 

Some name^ in thh list may be unimportant, but if two, or even one, 
should be the means of eliciting some knowledge of the past, the record will 
not be useless. 

Phoolra and Marote have still some importance : the first is very ancient, 
and enumerated amongst the ‘ No-hoti Maroo-ca^^ in the earliest periods o* 
Pramara (vulg. Powar) dominion. I have no doubt that inscriptions in the 
ornamental nail-headed character belonging to the Jains will be found here, 
having obtained one from Lodorva in the desert, which has been a ruin for 
nine centuries. Phoolra was the residence of Lakha Phoolani^ a name well 
known to those versed in the old traditions of the desert. He was coutem- 
porary with Sid Rae of Anhulwtirra, and TJdyadit of Dhar. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Jessulmer, — The derivation of its name, — The Rajpoots of Jessnlmer ealled 
BhattiSy are of the Tadu race. — Descended from Bliaratjcing of Bharat- 
versha, or Indo-^cythia, — RestActed hounds of India of modern invention, 
— The ancient Hindus a naval people. — First seats of the Yadus in India 
Pryaga^ Mathura, and J^xourica. — Their international wars. — Heri^ ktnp 
of MatJmra and Dwaiica, leader of the Tadu. — T>ispersion of his family 
— His great grandsons Naha Khira, — Naha drivin from 'Dwarioa, he- 
com'^s prince of Maroosthali, conjectured to be the Marz^, or Merve of Iron 
— Jhareja and Jud-hhan^ the sons of Khira, — The former founds the Sin<i- 
sa7nma dynasty^ and Jud-hhan becomes prmco of Belicra in the Punjab.--^ 
Prithibahu succeeds to Naha Maroo — T3.is son Balm, —His posterity . — 
Baja Ouj founds Qujni — Attacked by the Hngs of Syria and Khordsan^ 
who a7*e repulsed. — Raja Guj attacks Cashmere. — His marraige. — Seconct 
invasion from Khorason. — The Byrian king conjectured to be Antioohus, 
— Oracle predicts the loss of Gujni. — Ouj slain. — Qulni taken, — Prince 
Salhahan arrives in the % Punjab. — Founds the city of Salhahana; S.y.72- 
— Conquers the Punjah. — Marries the daughter of Jeypat Tuar ofOelhu 
—Re-conquers Gujni. — Is succeehed hy Baland. — numerous offspring 
Their conquests, — Conjecture regarding the Sadoon trihe of Eusojzye, that 
the Afghans are Yadw^, not Yahudis, or leios. — Balund reeides at Salha- 
hana, — Assigns Ouj ns lo his grandson Ohakito, who becomes a convert to . 
Islam and king of Khorason, — The Chakito Moghuls decended from 
him. — Bolund dies. — His soji Bhattl succeeds. — Changes the patronomio of 
Yadu, or to Bhatti. — Succeeded by Mungul Rao.-'-Hts brother 

Musoor JRao and sons cross the Oarah and take possession of the Lahhil 
jungle, — Degradation of the softs of Mungul Bao. — They lose their rank 
as ’Rajpoots. — Their eff spring styled Ahhorias and Juts. — Tribe o/Tcsk. 
— The capital of discovered, — Mungul Rao arrives in the Indian 

desert. — Its tribes. — His son, Majum Rao, marries a princess of Amer-^ 
koie. — His son Kehur. — Alliance with the'^J)eora of Jhalore,— The founda- 
tion of Thanote laid. — Kehur Succeeds — Thanote attacked by the Bar aha 
tribe. — TImnote completed S, 787. — Peace with the Barahos. — Refections. 

Jessulmer is thd modern name of a tract of country comprehended 
according to ancient geography, in Maroosthali, the desert of India. It is 
termed Mer in "fchc traditional nomenclature of this region, from being^ a 
rocky (mer) oasis in tho heart of the sandy desert, interesting both from its 
^ysioal features, and its position as the ultima Thule of indipendent 
Hinduism. Yet, however entitled to regard from its local peculiarities or 
its products, tho history of tho tribe which inhabits its presents a still more 
engrossing subject for investigation. 
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This tribe is the Bhafeti, a branch of the Yadu or Jadoo race, whose 
power was paramount in India three thousand years ago ; and the prince 
now governing this distant corner or India, claims descent from those Yadu, 
kings who ruled from the Yamuna to the ‘world's end/^ at that remote 
period* 

It were preposterous to except to find, in the annals of a people so sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes of fortune, and unbroken series of historical evidence 
in support of this ancestry ; but they have preserved links of the chain 
which indicate original affinities. In tracing the Yadu-Bhatti history, two 
hypotheses alternately present themselves to our minds, each of which rests 
upon plausible grounds ; the one supposing the Bhattis to be of Scpthic, the 
other of Hindu origin. This incongruity may be reconciled by presuming 
the comixture of the two primitive races *, by enlarging our views, and con- 
templating the barrier, which in remote ages separated Scythia and India as 
ideal ; and admitting that the various communities, from the Caspian to the 
Ganges, were members of one grand family, having a common language and 
common faith, in that ancient central empire whose existence has been 
contended for and denied by the first names in science ; J the Bharatversha 
of the Hindus, the Indo Scythic empire of king Bharat, son of Budha the 
ancestor of the Yadu-Bhattis, now confined to a nook of the desert. 

It would be vain to speculate upon the first colonization of India proper 
by the IRajcvZa^ or royal tribes. It appears to have possessed an indigenous 
population prior to the races of Surva, or Indu, though the genealogies 
which give the origin of ihese degardtd races of Cabas, §Bh)ls, Meias. Goands 
&c.assert that they were all from the same stem, nnd that their political 
debasement was the effect of moral causes. But as tlieir is no proof of this 
we, must attribute the fable to the desire of the Brahmin archselogist to 
account for the origin of all things. Modern enquries in to these matters 
have been cramped by an erroneous and contracted view of the power of this 
ancient people, and th« direction of that power, It has.been assumed that 
the prejudices orioinating in Mooslem conquest which prevented the Hindu 
ebieftain from crossing the forbidden waters of the attoc, and still more from 


* Juffgut the point <?f land beyond Dwarica, the last strong-hold ofthoYadus 

when their pewer was oxi-ii-guisbed. 

t Menu says * “ The following ra^'es of Cshatrlyas, by their omission of holy rites and 
by seeing no Brahmans, have gradually sunk among wen to th© lowest the fonrtii class ^ (i. e. 
gtwrn,) PaiMidracas, Odras and Drmiras ; Camboj'^s ; Yavanas and Sacas; Paradas, JPahlavas 
Clwnas CvirataB JDeradas and Chascis — Art. 43 and 44, chap, x, pa:e 346. * 

j ^ great mistake to suppose the Bactrian Greeks are these Yamnas, who are deoond- 

ed from -ravan, fifth son of Tayat, third son of bbe patriarchal Nahns, though the loniana 
may be of this race. _ The Saca^ are the the races of Central Asia, (the Sacha Rainootl* 
the PahUvOy the aneient Persians, or Cuebres j the Chinas, the inhabitants of China • and 
the rhasas inhabitants of the great snowy mountains (kho), whence Kho^chasa ithQ Cana 
monies of Ptolemy), corrupted the Oaucasns, 

illustrious Cuvier qm-stims the existence of an ancient central kingdom, beoauso 
ni Mense, ni Homeae, ne nous parlait d’uu grand empire dane la Haute Asio.” — J)tsc'>urce 9 
sur les Revolutions d^la Surface <Pu Qhhe. p 206.)— Who, then, wore “ the^ons of Togarmah' 
( mentioned by Ezekiel ) who conquered and long held Egypi ? ^ 

^ Caba race is almost extinct ; it was famed, even in the days of Crishna, as the 
savage inhalDiinnis of Sauashtra. When the forester Bhil, who mortally wounded Crishna 
Was expressing his contrition for the unintentional act, ha was forgiven, with the re, naik^ 
that It was only rotnbutivo justice, as “ in a firmer birth,” as tho godlike Rama, (Jrislma had 

® subjugator and civilizer of thoi-o indigenous tribes. 
01 whom the Cabas are described as plundering Crishna’s family after his decease. 
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‘'going down to the sea in ships/^ had always existed. But were it nor far 
more difficulr to part wiih erroneous impressions than to recieve new correct 
Vf*iws, it woul<] be apparent ihnt the first of those resirictions is of very recent 
origin, and on the other hand, that the Hindus of remote ages possessed 
g e.»t naval power, by which oommunicacion must have been maintained 
with the coasts,* Arabia, and Persia as well as the Austialian Archipelag<n-f" 
It is ridi(*ulons, with all the knowledge now in our possession, to suppose 
that the Hir.dus always confined themselves within their gigantic harries, 
the limits of modern India. The cosmography of the Foorans, imperfect 
and puerile as it is, and some of the texts of Menu, afford abundant evidence 
of an intimate intercourse between the countries from the Oxus to the 
Ganges ; an<l even in their allegories, we trace fresh streams of know-ledge 
flowing into India from that central rei»ion^ stigmatized in latter days as the 
land of the Barbarian (^letcha). Menu corroborates the Poorans, from 
which we infer the fact, th-*.t in distant ages one uniform faith extended from 
Sacadwipa^ the continent of the Sacse, to the Ganges.!: These observations 

* Whence tlic Hindu names of towns at the estuaries of the Gambia and Senegal rivers 
the Tombaconcla and other condas, already mentioned ? 

t Mr. Marsrlon, at an ca-ly period of his researches into Hindu literature, shares the 
merit sf discovering with Sir W. Jones, tliat the Malayan language, dis-seminated through- 
out the Archipelago, and extending from Madagascar to H >ster Island, a space of 200 degs* 
of longitude, IS indebted to the Sanscrit fora con-sideiable number of its terms, and that 
the intercourse wliloh effe cted this was many ocuturies previous to thoir conversion to the 
Mahomedan religion. He is inclmod to think that the point of communication was from 
Quzerat. The legends of these islanders also abound with allusions to the MahabA-arat and 
Ramayuna, (See Asiatic Res. voTl. iv, p 2i^6, Second Edition ) 

Since Mr. M. wrote, the revelation of the architectural antiquities in these ftles, 
consequent to British conquests, establishes the fact that they were colonized by the Suryas. 
whoso mythological and heroic history is sculptured in their edifices and maintained in their 
writings Nor should wc despair that similar discoveries may yet disclose the link which of 
yoie connected India with Egypt, and to which Ceylon was but the first stepping-stone* 
That ama possessed gx'cat naval moan^ is beyond doubt, inherited from his ancestor Sagara 
‘ the soa-king,* twenty generations before the hero of i.anka, which place I have long 
imagined to bo Ethiopia j whence ancient wriiors assort Egypt to have had her institutions, 
and that tho Ethiopians were of Indian origin. Cuvier, quoting Syncollus, even assigns the 
reign of Amcnophis as tho epoch of the colonization of Ethiopia from India, - Page 180 of 
his *Disf otiTB/Ao 

t The cosmography of tho Affni Pooran divides tho world then known to the Hindus into 
seven dwipas, or oonti"ents ; one of those is ‘‘Saoa-dwipa, whoso inhabitants, descended from 
Buph’ha, are teimed Sacoswara (i. o. ^accedords)** His (Bup*ha*s> offspring or descendants 
were Julud, Sookmar, Manh huk, Koorum, Ooturos, Darbceka. Drooma, each of whom gave 
Ilia name to a knand, or division {qu. Sookmiirkhand The chief ranges of mountains 
Wore Juldus, Raivat, Siau ah, luduo, Amki, Rim. and Kesan. •‘There wer© seven grand 
rivers, viz. Mug, Mugud, Arvoiua, ^"c. The inhabitants worship the sun.** 

Slight as this informstion is, we muSt bolieve that this Saoadwipa or Sacatai, is the 
Scythia of tho ancients ; and the Sacoswara (the Sa'*us of Menu), tho Sao«o so well known 
to western history, the progenitors of tho Parthiaus, whose first {ad) king was Armca, The 
sun-worship indicates the adorer of Mithras, the Mitra or Surya of the Hindu j the Arvema 
recalls the Aracoes applied to the Jaxartes ; while Julud, the prodor name of the son of the 
first king of Sacadwipa, appears to be the Juldus of the Tatar historian Abnigazi, who uses 
the same term as does the Hindu, to designate a range of mountains. Whence this indentity 
between Pooranic add Tatar cosmography? 

** A chief of the twice-horn tribe ( i e, Bramins ) was brought by Vishnu’s eagle from 
Saoadwipa, and thus hivo Saoadwipa Brahmins hocoine known in Jambudwipa'* ( India ). 

Mr. Oolebrooko on India Classes, Asiatic. Res. vol. v. p. 53. And Menu says that it was 
only on their coasmg to sanction. Brahmins residing amongst them, thjit the inhabitants of 
these remote western regions bcoamo ‘ Mletoha) or barbarians : testimonies which must be 
held conclusive of perfect intercourse and reciprocity of sentimont between the nations of 
Confral Asia and India at peiiods the most remote. 
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it 13 necessary to premise before we attempt, by following the tide of Yada 
migration during the lapse of thirty centuries, to trace them from Indraj)- 
ra stha, Sapura, Mathura, Pryag>,, Dvvarioa, Judoo-ca-dang (the mountains 
of Ju i), Behera, Gujni in Zabulistau ; and again refluent into India, at 
Salbahana or Salpura in the Punjab, Tunnote, Derawul, Lodorva in the 
desert, and finally Jessulmer, founded in S. 1212, or A. ]). 1156. 

Having elsewhere descanted at length on tiie early history of the 
Tadus,’* * * § ^ we may refer those who are likely to take an interest in this dis- 
cussion to that paper, and proceed at once to nflean what we can from the 
native aunals before us, from the death of their leader, Hcri-Orishna, to the 
dispersion of the \ adus from India. The bare fact of their migration alto- 
gether out of India proper, prt>ves that the original intercourse, which con- 
ducted Budha, the patriartih of the Tadu race, into Indiat (wherel he es- 
poused Ella, a princess of the Surya race, and by whom his issue was multi- 
plied), was not forgotten, though fiftv generations hid elapsed from the patri- 
archal Budhato Heri — ^to whom and the chornicle we return. 

“Pryaga| is the cradle of ^he Yadus who are Somavrnsa (of ihe lunar 
race). Thence Mathura founded by Prururwa remained for ages the seai of 
power. The name of Jadoo (Yadu), of whom there were fifty-six tribes, § 
became famous in the world, and of this race was the mighty Heri-Crishna, 
who founded Dwarica/^ 

The grand international conflicts amongst the ' fifty-six Yadu tribes,’^ at 
Ourukhetra, and subsequently at waricu, are sufficiently known to the 
reader of Hindu history, and may be referred to^elsewhere.il These events are 
computed to have happened about 1100 years before Chirst. On the disper- 
sion of these races many abondoned India, and amongst these, two of the 
many sons ofOrishna. This deified leader, of the Yadus had eight wives, 
and the offspring of the first and seventh, by a singular fate, now occupy 
what may be terined the outposts of Hinduism.^ 

Rookmani was the senior of these wives ; and the eldest of her sons was 
Pridema, who was married to a princess of Bidurba ; she bore him two sons 


* Fi'cfe** Essay on the Hindu and Thebun Hercules,” Transaction of the royal Asitic 
Society, vol. iii. 

t The Bhagvat says, ^*Bud!ha fa wise man — a patriarch) came to Bharatkhand tc perform 
penitential rites, and espoused Ella, by whom be had Prururwa (founder of Hathura), who 
had sis sons, viz, Ayu, &o. who canied on the lunar (Indu) races in India/' Now this 
4yu IS likewise the patriarch of the Tatars, and in that language signifies the moon, a 
male divinity both with Tatars and Rajpoots. Throughout there are trapes of an original 
identity, which justifies the application of the . term Indo-Scythio to the Yadu race — Vide 
Genalogioal table, Vol. I. 

X Bryaga is the modem Allahabad, at the coufluonco of the Jumna and Ganges, the 
capital of the Prasii of Megasthenos. 

§ This is aZternaloly called Ghapun CuXa md CiMpun Orore, ‘‘fiffcy-six tribes,'' and fifiy- 
sis millions,’’ of Yadus. As they were long supromo over India, this number is not 
inadmissible. 

II Tmnsactionstof the royal Asiatic Society, vol. in. V^dc paper ontitlod, * ‘Comparison 
of the Hindu and Theban Hercules” • 

^ Jambuvati^ was the name of tho seventh wife, whose oldest son was called Samba"— he 
obtained possession of the tracts on both sides the Indus, and founded the Sind-Smina 
dynasty, from which the Jho/rejas are dosoeuded. There is every probability that Sambus, 
Of Samba, nagari [Minagara), the opponent of Alexander, was a dosoondant of Samba, son 
m Cnshna, Tho Jhareja ohroniclos, in ignorance of the oriritv ofbbis titular appellarion, say 
that their “ancestors oamo from Sham, or Syria. ” 
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Aniurad and Bujra, and from the latter the Bhattis claim descent, Bujra 
had two ^ons, Naba and Khira. 

“ When the Jadoos were exterminated in the conflict atl)warika, and 
Heri had gone to heaven, Burja was on hi^ way from Mathura to see his 
father, but had only marched twenty coss (forty miles ), when he recieved 
intelligence of that event, which had swept away his kindered. He died 
upon the spot, when Naba was elected king and returned to Mathura, but 
Khira pursued his journey to Dwarica. 

The thirty-six tribes of Rajpoots hitherto oppressed by the Yadus, 
who had long held universal dominion, now determined to be revenged. 
Naba was compelled to fly to the holy city [Dwarica] ^ he became jirince of 
Marusthali in the west. 

Thus far from the Wiaiwat, (s^ys the Bhatti chronicler), and I 
continue the history of the Bhattis, by the Brahmin Sookhdherma of 
Mathura. 

Naba had issue, Prithibahu. 

Khira had sons, Jhareja and Jud-bhan.* 

‘‘ Jud-bhan was on a pilgrimage; the goddess heard his views; she awoke 
him from his sleep, and promised whatever he desired. ‘Give me laixd 
that Jt-j^ay inhabit,’ said the youth ; ‘Rule in these hills/ replied the goddess, 
and disappeared. When J ud-bhan awoke, and was yet pondering on the 
vision of the night, a confused noise assailed him ; and looking out, he 
diseovered that the prince of the country had just died without issue, and 
they Were disputing who should succeed him. The prime miristor said, 
^ he dreamed that a descendant of Orishna had anived at ^ehera/ f and 
proposed to sock him out and invest him as their prince. All assented, and 


* Jid. Jadoo, aro tho various mode's of pronoun ring: Yadu iu iho JJliahlmj or spokou 
dialects of the wost, Jud-bJi ^ th.& roohot of tho Yadus,’ would imply tho kunwlodgo of 
gunpowder at a very remote period. 

t Tho precise kuowlodgo of tho top-'-grapliy of tlu'se regions, diiplayod in tho Bhatti 
annals, is the most satial’a(;U»ry proof of tlnur uuthontiujty. In Ihe i>rGrioiit day, it would 
b(mn vain to ask any native of .Jossuhnov tlu* p 'Hition of tho ** lull of Jud,” or tho hUo of 
hehora : and hut for tho valuable traualation of JJalx'r’a iMcuioii’H, by Mr Erskino, w« should 
have boon unablo to adduoo tho following toKfchnony. Baber crossed tho Indus on the I7th 
February X^ld, and on tho XOtli, Imtwoon that Tdv<*r und one of its groat towns, tho Behat, ho 
roaohod the very tract whoro tho dosoondanfc of Crjslum f'stablishod himself twenty-livo^ con- 
tunos boforo. Babor saySj ScveJW kos fiom Behrch to the north thoro is m bill Tins hill in 
tho Zofor Nanioh (History of Titnoor), and o< her books, is calh'd tho Ilill o( .lud At first I 
was Ignorant of tho origin of its name, but afterwards disrovorod that in this hill tuore wore 
two races of inou <Iu«c*otided of tho name fatluw One tribe is callotl .Tud, tho other Jcnjuhoh* 
From old iinios they have b(‘cu the rulers and lords of tho inhabitants of this hill, and of the 
J?aand (pnliaeal divisionH) botwoen hWlal) and Jlehroli. Their power is escorted in a 

friondly and bi-o.horly way. They cannot take from them wliatover th<»y please. They take 
fbS their share a portion that has lioon fhred fiom very romote times. The tfud is divided into 
various branches or famile's, ns wdl as the Joujuhoh. Tho chief man amongst them gets tha 
mtne at JJtf/jrr, ^ ^ 

Here is a decidt^d o-mflrmation, that this Ihncln colony pi’s served all their originnl manners 
and oiiflloins oven to ji.ibor’s day. Tho tribe of Jeujuhohs, beyond a doubt, is tho tribe of 
JTohya, so celebrated in* tho rogiun skirling tl>e Sutlej, and whieli wiU bo notiood horeaffcor, I 
presoutod a small work entirely relating to them history, to tho Iloyal Awiatte booiofcy. As 
Baber says, they are of th« same family as the Jtids, th(*y are probably desoondants of 
Jiuj, tho brotboi of Bhatti, who changed tho family patronymic from Jadoo or «Tuuoo to Bhatti; 
tutiL thus it appears, tiiat when tho elder branch was <Uivt*n from Qujui, they ret 'eat® d 
amoiigst their rolations of tho hills of Jud. B'l.bex' was quito ortamouredi wto the beauty of the 
hUl of Jud, which, with its lake aud TftUeys, ho describes as g rmniaturo Cashmere, i . 2Xti, 
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Jud-bhan was elected king. He became a great prince, had a numeroaa 
progeny, and the place of their abode was henceforth styled Jiidoo ca-dancf, 
‘the mo.untains of Judoo.’ 

“ Prithi-bahu (‘the arm of the earth’), son of Naba, prince of Marusthali, 
inherited the insignia of Sri Orishna with the regal umbrella ( chhetri) made 
by Viswacarma. He had a son Bahulal, (‘ strong arm’), who espoused 
Oamlavati, daughter of Vijya Sing, Prince of Malwa, who gave in dower 
( daeja )* one thousand horses of Khorasan, one hundred elephants, pearls, 
gems, and gold innumerable, and five hundred handmaids, with chariots and 
bedsteads of gold. The Puar ( Pramar ) Oamlavati became the chief queen 
and bore her lord one son, 

“ Baku, killed by a fall from his horse ; he left one son, 

“ SoobaA«, who was poisoned by his wife, a daughter of Mund Raja 
Ohohan of Ajmere ; he left a son, 

" RijJt, who reigned twelve years. He was married to SooJ/iap Soondri, 
daughter of Ber Sing, prince of Malwa. Having, when pregnant, dre.amed 
that she was delivered of a white elephant, the astrologers, who interpreted 
this as an indication of greatness, desired he might be named G-iij as he 
approached manhood, the cooo-nut came from Jud-bhan, prince of Poorubdes 
( the eastern), and was accepted. At the same time tidings arrived that fro m 
the shores of the ocean, the barbarians ( Mletcha ), who had formerly attack- 
ed Sooba/jM, t were again advancing, having Ferid Shah of Khorasan at the 

* The Prsbinars were formerly the most powerful '‘potentates of renti'al India. Hand- 
maids, and bedsteads of gold, were always a part of^ daejo- or dower of Hindm princesses. 

+ Abulfazl mentions Jo^a as j'rince of Gasmien and Cashmere, who was slam by Ogns 
Khan, the Pati’iaroh of the Tatar tribes - 

X In this early portion of the annals there is a singular mixture of historical facts, and 
it appears that the Tadu sonbos confound their connections with the Syrian aud Hactxian 
Greeks, and with the first Mooslem conquerors. Imperfect as is this notice of Boobahn, his 
son Rijh, and grandson Guj, who were thus assailed by Perid of Khorasan (Baotria), and hia 
auxiliary, the kiug of Boom (Syria), we have a powerful allusion to Antiochus the Great, who 
two hundred and four years before Christ, invaded Baotria and India. Amongst the few 
fact left of this expedition is his treaty with Sophugasenus, the Indian monarch, in which the 
Syrian king stipulated for a tribute in elephants. There ai’e, even in this medley of incidents, 
grounds for imagining that Sophagasenus is the Yadu prince of Oujni, Whether, out of 
Soobahu and Guj, the Greeks manufactnrod their Sophagasenus, or whether prince Guj could 
have been entitled Soobhagh-sen m oompUment to his mother, Soobhagh-Soondri, Malwa 
must be left for the speculative to decide. It is not unlikoly that the nature of the tribute, 
said to have been elephants, which the Indian agreed to furnish to the Greek prinoe, may ha.vo 
originated with the name of Quj, which means ‘ elephant.’ 

There is at the same time much that refers to the early progress of Islam in these regions 
of central Asia, Price, in his excellent history, extracting from the K'holwmvArul-A'I^air^ says, 
Hejauge was entrusted with the government o|.Khoras<*n, and Obaidoolah with Seistan, who 
had orders from Hejauge, his superior, to invade Caubul, whose prince was Beteil or Betpei^, 
whom the Author supposes either a Tatar or Hindu prince. Artfully retiring, he drew the 
Mahomed an army inbo the defiles, and blocking up the rear, cut off their retreat, and Obaid- 
oolah was compelled to purchase his liberation by the payment of seven hundred thousand 
dirhems ’* 

This was seventy-eighth year of the Hegira, or A. B 607. Conjoinod to what follows, it 
appears to have reference to Bijh, father of Guj Again. 

“ Obaidoollah and Abdoorehman invaded Soistan with forty thousand men. The princo 
or Caubul tried the same manoeuvre, but w'as outwitted by the Mahomedan, who conqnoied 
a great part of Caubul and acquired gimt booty, with which ho returned to Bcistan to the 
great displeasure of Hejauge. and Abdoorehman entered into a confederacy with Botpoil to 
attack Hejauge, aud absolve Caubul from tribute, Moghairah was the successor of Abdooreh- 
iipian in Khorasan, while his father, Mohilel, was employed beyond the Johoon, but died at 
lieru of a bnwii»g diaraheea, bequeathing his govermmont to Yeizaid.’^ 
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head of foar lakhs of horse, from whom the people fled in dismay. The Raja 
Bent scouts to obtain accurate intelligence, and inareke^ to Harreou to meet 
him ; while the foe encamped two coss from Koonj-heher.* A battle ensued, 
in which the invader was defeated with the loss of thirty thousand men, and 
four thousand^ on the part of the Hindus. But the foamau rallied, the Raja 
Rxjh, who again euitountered him, was wounded and died just as prince Guj 
returned with Hansavati, his bride, daughter of Jud*bhan of the east. In two 
battles the king of Khorasan was vanquished, when he obtained an auxiliary 
in the king of Room {]iomi-pati)^ to establish the Koran and the law of the 
prophet in infidel lands. While the armies of the Asuras were thus preparing 
their strength. Raja Guj called a council of ministers. Their being no strong- 
hold of importance, and it being impossible to stand against numbers, it was 
determined to erect a fortress amidst the mountains of the north. Having 
summoned his friends to his aid, he sought council ofthe guardian goddess of 
his race; who foretold tliat the power of the Hindus was to cease, but com- 
manded him to erect a fort and call it Oujni, While it was approaching com- 
pletion, news oame that the kings of Room and Khorasan were near at hand 

Roomi-pat, Khorasian.-pat, haa, gai, pahhur, pai 

Cluntaierra, chith Icgiisoono Jud-pat 

'*The stick wounded the drum of the Jadoo prince^ tho army was formed, gifts 
were distributed, and tho astrologers were commanded to assign such a 
moment for marching as might secure the victory. 

^‘Thursday (y’rishj'xitwav) the 13th of Magh, the enlightened half of 
the moon, when one ghurri of the day had fled, was the auspicious hour; and 
the drum of departure sounded. That day ho marched eight coss, and 
encamped at Doolapoor. Tli^ combined kings advanced, but in the iii-ilit the 
Shah of Khorasan died of indigestion. When it was reported to the king of 
Room (Shah Seconder Roomi) that Shah Mamraiz was dead, he became 
alarmed and said, ‘while wo mortals have grand schemes in hand, he above 
has other views for us.’ Still his army advanced like waves of the ocean; 
caparisons and chains clank on the backs of elephants, while instniuients of 
war resound through tho host. Elephants move like walking mountains 
the sky is black with clouds of dust ; bright helms reflect the rays of the! 


This account of Moghaivah’s (tho govornor of Khorasan) death, whxlo oarryiag on was 
against tho Hindu Botpoil of Oaubul, has Tnuoh analogy to the sudden death of Mamraiz, th« 
fv )0 of Uijh of Zabulishan. Oao thing is now provod, that princes of the Hindu fliitli rules 
OTor all these regions in the first ages of lalamism, and made froquenL attempts, ibr centuries 
aBor, to reconquer thorn. Of this fact, Baber gives us a moat strioking iusl,an '’0 in 
his description of Guiui, or, as ho writes, (iliaziii IJ© says have soon, in another hisioiy- 
that when tho Eai of llind besieged Subaktogiii m Guzni, ordered dead flesh and other impurities 
to be thrown into the fountain, when theroaiustantly arose a tempest and hurricane, with ram 
and snow, and by this device he drove away the enemy” Baber adds, ‘ X made thou inquiry in 
GhaKui for this well, bub nobody could give mo tho slightest information regarding it,” p, 150. 
Doubtless, when Baber conquered India, and became bobber acquainted with the Hindu 
warriors, he would have got to tho bottom of this anecodoto, and have seen that* the suooeniti 
of the ruse orSubaktogin arose out of tho religion of his foes, who omUl not use water thus 
contaminated by the nosh of tho sacrod kiue. The celebrated Balabhi was reduced by the 
same stratagem # ^ 

Noitlior of those towns appears in any map, “ Thoiois a Koonj Boshak in Khorasan, 
and a Ponjhor in Balk” — Sir W. Onsdei/'s Ebii ilaiilcat, p. 213-223. 

t ” The king of Boom and tho king of Khorasan, with tho horse {hac) elephants or 
gnj) caparisons {pMiur) and fo it-soldiirs (pai or [are at hflwid]. Beware, let it enter your 
jBiind^ oh Bae Lord of tho Judoos !” 
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gun. jB^our coss ( eight miles ) separated the hostile armies. Raja Guj aL^ 
his chieftains performed their ablations, and keeping theJoffims* * * § in theii' 
rear, advanced to the combat. Each host rushed on like famished tigers ^ 
the 'earth trembled ; the heavens were overcast nor wns aught visible in the 
gloom but the radiant helm* War bells ivsound , horses neigh ; masses of 
men advance on each other, like the dark rolling clouds Bhadoon. Hissing 
speeds the feathered dart *, the lion -roar of the warriors is re-cohoed ; the 
edge of the sword deluges the ground with blood ; on both sides the blows 
resound on the crackling bones* Here wns Jud-Rne, there the Khans and 
Ameers, as if Tim^ had encountered his follow* Mighty warriors strew the 
earth *, heroes fall in the cause of their lords. The army of the Shah fled ; 
he left »wenty-fi 7 e thousand souls entangled in the net of destruction ; he 
abandoned elephants and horses, jaid even his throne* Seven thousand 
Hindus lay dead on the field. The drum of \ietory resounded, and the 
Jadoon returned triumphant to his capital. 

On Sundtiy, the 3rd ofBysak, the spring season (Veesani), the Rohinl 
Kakhatra, and Samvat Dherma-raja ( 3008, f seated on the 
throne of Gujni, he maintained the J.idoon race. With this victory his< 
power became firm : he conquered all the countries to the west, and sent an 
ambassador to Cashmere to call its prince Kandriipkel’j: to his presence* 
But the prince refused the summons : he said the world would scoff at him if 
he attended the stirrup of another without being first worsted in fight* Rajst 
Guj invaded Cashmere, and married the daughter of its piinco, by whom ho 
had a son, called SAbahan. 

‘‘When this child had attained the ago of twelve, tidingn of another 
invasion came from Khorasan. Raji Guj shut himself up for three entire 
days in the temple of Culadevi :§ on tho fourth day the goddess appeared 
and revealed to him his destiny : that Gnjni would pass from his himds, 
but that his posterity would reinherit it, nob as Hindus but as Moosloms * 
and directed him to send his son Salbahan amongst the Hindus of tho east, 
there to erect a city to bo n.imcd after him. She said that be would have 
fifteen sons, whose isme would multiply ; ^that he (Raja Guj) would fall in 
the defence of Gujni, but would gain a gtoxiotis reward hereafter.’ 

‘^Having heard his fate revealed, Raja Guj c mvened his fimily and kin, 
and on pretence of a pilgriinag#^ to Twala-mookhi,!! he caused them to 
depart, with the prince Salbahan,for the east* 

‘^Soon after tho foe approached withinifivc coss of Gujni. Leaving therein 
bis uncle Seydeo for its defence, Raja Guj marched to meet him. The king 
of Khorasan divided his army into five divisions ; tho Raja formed his into 
three ; a desperate conflict ensued, in w«iiieh both thn king and the Raja 
were slain. The battle lasted five and a hundred thousand Meers 

and thirfy-thou3and Hindus strewed the field. The king’s son invested 

* 'Ibe uncl'an spirifea of Rajpoot, martial mytholog-j, who fee I on tho plain, 

t This U ei.cnmstantial, and miirht bo fixed or disproved by c ilonlatiori ; if the hotorv 
IfeadoUs mixture of such widely separafed incidents as thosd in Syio-Ma do (Ionian an i Maho- 
tnedan History did not deter us from the attempt. 

X No such name tippeara in Wilson’s liy Tno'inriinu 

§ Tutelary gorhless, or “ of the rice {rnJn).^* 

j| This volcano is a well-known nhice of pilgrimage in the JSowalut mountains. 

Tf A pahar is one-fourth of the day. 
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Gujni ; for thirty days it was defended by Seydeo. when he performed the 
fifaka, * * * § and nine thousand valiant men gave up their lives. 

“When tidings of this fatal event were conveyed to Salbahan, for twelve 
days the ground became his bed.f He at length reached the Punjab, where 
he fixed on a spot with abundance of water, and having collected his clans-- 
men around him, ho laid the foundation of a city which he named after him-" 
self, Salb'ihanpur* The surrounding Bhomias attended, and acknowledge his 
supremacy. Seventy-two years of the era of Vicrama had elapsed when. 
Salbahanpur was founded, upon Sunday, the 8th of the month of Bhadoon.J 

“ Salbahan conquered the whole region of the Punjab. He had fifteen 
sons, who all became Rajas : Balund, Rasaloo, Dhurmungud, Vacha 

Roopa, Sundur, Lekh, Juskurn, Nauna, Maut, Neepak, Gangeon, Jugeon ; 
all of whom, by the strength of their own arms, established themselves in 
independence. 

“The coco-nut from Raja Jeipal Tuar was sent from Delhi and aocepted,§ 
Balund proceeded to Delhi, whose prince advanced to meet him. On his 
return with his bride, Salbahan determined to redeem Gujni from the foe 
and avenge his father *s death. He crossed the Attok to encounter Jellal, 
who advanced at tho head of twenty thousand men. Crowned with «^ictory, 
ho regained possession of Gujni, whore he loft Balund, and returned to his* 
capitval ill tho Punjab : he soon after died, having ruled thirty-three years 
and nine months. 

‘‘Balund succeeded. His brothers had now established themselves in all 
the mountainous tracts of the Punjab. But the Toai'ksW began rapidly to 
increase, and to subjugate "'all beneath their sway, and the lands around 
Gujni wore again in their power. Balund had no minister, but superintended 
in person all tho details of his government. He had seven sons : Bhatti, 
Bhupati, Kullur, Jinj,ir Surmor, Bhynsrecha, Mangreo. The second son 
Bhupati, (i, e. lord of the earth) had a son, Ohakiuo, from whom is descend- 
ed the Chakifco {Gliagitai) tribe.*^ * 


* Fora desci’iption of tliia lito, Rco Vol. J p. 203, 

+ In conforaiiby with •^tho Uitidu orcliaances of or motirniupf. 

5 *rCotc another cirouTn^fcantial dato, S. ^3, or A. D, JO. for tho fonndalion of Salbana in the 
Punjab, by tho fugitive Yadu prmco from Gujni. Of its axaofc position wo hare no moans of judg- 
ing, but ifc t'ouU not Lave boon romuto from Lahore. It may be doomed a forhinate oomoidenco 
iliat J {should diKcover that am iemt inscription (Yol F. p. 705) of this capiUil, styled SaFpoor 
govoiniod by a (3 f to 01 Jit in tho fourth century; which siiggcsied tho idea (which many 
facia tend to prove), whether thoao Yiidus (whoso illogiimiato issue, as will appear in tho 
sociuei, are called Jiita) may n<jt 1)0 tho Vuti or Ootos from Centra Aaia. Tho ooincidenco of 
tho dato of iiialhahau-Yudu with that of tho Saoa Salivahan. th“ Tak, will not fail to Strike 
tho enquirer into Hindu anti(^uitiotf : aud not tho least curious circiimfatance that these 
YadiLS, or Yuti, displaced tho TakHhac, or 1’ak, from this region, as will appear immodiatoly. 
In further corroboration, soo notes 3 and 4, p. 139 and Inscriptions, II, p S39 and p. 347. 

§ At every page of thoso annals, it is evident that they have boen transcribed by some 
ignoramus, who has jumbled together events of ancient and modorn dato. The prince of 
Delhi might h ivo been Joipal, but if wo are to place Any faith in tho chronology of the Tuax* 
race, no prmco of tliis family could bo synchronous y^ith tho Yadu Salbahan. I am indinod 
to think that tho cmigfation of Salbahan’s ancestors from Gujni was at a much later period 
than S. 73, as I shall note as wo proceed. / 

^ II Toofk iH the term in the dialoots which thjb Hindus apply to tho races from central 
Asia, tho Tarshka of the Pooranas. / 

IT Doubtless tho ancestor of tho Johya raco, termed the Jenjaheh by Baber, and who 
fdweit with the Juds in the hills Jud, the Juddo,b-oa-dang of the Bhatti MSS. 

However curious fhis assertion, of the Chagltais being descended ftom the Yadus, il 
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'^Ohakito had eight sons, vijs, Deosi, Bharoo, Khemkhan, Nahur, Jeipal,^ 
Dharsi, Beejli-Khan, Shah Summund. 

'^Baiund, who resided at Salbahanpnr, left Gnjni to the charge of his 
e:randson Chakito ; and as the power of the barbarian {mletcha) increased, he 
not only entertained troops of that race, but all his nobles were of the same 
body. They offered, if he would quit the religion of his fathers, to make 
him master of Balich Bokhara, where dwelt the Oosbek race, whose kin^r had 
no offspring but one daughter, Chakito married her, and became king of 
Balich Bokhara, and lord of twenty-eight thousand horse. Between Balich 
Bokhara runs a mighty river, and Chakito was king of all from the gate of 
Balichshan to the face of Hindusthan ; and from him is descended the tribe 
of Chakito MoguIs,t 

‘‘Kullur, third son of Balund, had eight sons, who^e descendants are 
designated KullurJ Their names were, Seodas, Ramdas, Asso, Kistna, 
Samoh, Gango, Jesso, Bhago; almost all of whom became Moosulmans. 
They are a numerous race, inhabiting the mountainous countries west of the 
river, § and notorious robbers. 

Jinj, the fourth son, had seven sons ; Champo, Gokul; Mehraj, Hunsa, 
Bhadon, Rasso, Juggo, all whose issue bore the name of Jinj ; [1 and in like 
manner did the other sons became the patriarchs of tribes. 

Bhatti succeeded his father Balund. He conquered fourteen prince^ 
and added their fortunes to his own. Among his effects, he reckoned 
twenty-four thousand mulesf laden with treasure ! sixty thousand horse, 
and innumerable foot. As soon as he mounted the gadij he assembled all his 

otiglit not to S’arpriae tis : I repeat, that all these tribes, whether termed Indo-Scythic ox* 
Tatar, prfor to Islamisiii, professed a faith which m-ay be termed Hinduism. 

* As it is evident the period has reference to the very first years of Islamism, and it ia 
stated that the sons of Gnj were to be proselytes, it is by no means impi’obable that this is 
Jeypal, the infidel prinee of Khwarezm,-“See Price’s Mahomedan History. 

t This is a most important admission of the proselytism of tho ancient Indo-Soythic 
Yadn Princes to the faith of Islam, though there can be no reasonable doubt of it, Temngm, 
better known by his womme de Jungeez, the father of Cbagitai, accordinf? to the 

Hahohmedan historians, is termed an infidel, and fo was Tacets/A, the father ♦f Mahomed of 
Khwarezm • the one was of the Getio or Yuti race j the other, as his name discloses, of the 
Tak or Takshao, tho too grand races of central Asia — The insertion of this pedigree in this 
place completely vitiates chronology : yet for which purpose it could have been interpolated, 
if not founded on some fact, we cannot surmise. 

J Wo can, by means of tho valuable translation of the Commentaries of Baber, trace 
many of these tnbes. 

§ It has already been stated, that the fifteen brothers of Balund cstaulisbod tlionisolvos 
in the mountainous parts of tho Punjab, and that his sons inliovibod those West of the Indus, 
or Damaun, The Afghan tribes, whoso supposed genealogy from the Jews has excited so 
much curiosity, and who now inhabit the regjpns contxuerod by the sons of Salbahan, are 
possibly Yadus, who, on conversion, to give mo'^e eclat to their antiquity, converted Yad^^ 
into YaJmdi. or Jew, and added the rest of tho stoiy from tho Koran That grand division of 
Afghans called the Buzoj 2 \ic, or ‘ Sons of Joseph’ whose original country was Caubul and 
Guzni, yet retain the name of Jadoon (vulgar of Yadn), as one of their principal subdi ;'isiOns; 
and they still occupy a position in the hilly rigion cast of the Indus, conquered by the sons 
oi Balund. It would be a curious fact could we prove the Afghans not Yahtidis bufc Yadw?. 

1] Doubtless the junction of Jmj with thatofJohya, another numerous tribe, formed 
the Joni'uheh of Baber ; the Johyas of the Bhatti annals, now known only by name, but whose 
history forms a volume^ The sons of Jmj have left numerous traces — Jenjiau on the Garah ? 
Jinjinialli in the desert, &c. 

% Even tho mention of an animal unknown in tho desert of India, evinces the ancient 
A>urce whence these annals are compiled. Had the Yadu colony at this period obtained a 
footing in the desert, south of tho Sutl^, the computation would have been by camel-loids, 
not by mules. 
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forcis at Lahore preparatory to the te^a'dowr'^ destined against Bheerbhan 
Bhagel, lord of Kenekpur. Beerbhan fell in the battle which ensued, at the 
head of forty thousand men. 

‘^Bhatti had two sons, Mungul Rao and MusoorJRao. With Bhatti, the 
patronymic was changed, and the tribe thenceforth was distinguished by 
his name. 

Mungul Rao succeeded, but his fortune was not equal to that of hie 
fathers. Dhoondi, king of Guzni, with a mighty force, invaded Lahore ;+ 
nor did Mungul Rao oppose him, but with his eldest son fled into the wilds 
on the banks of the river. The foe then invested Salbahanpur, where resided 
th® family of the Raja ; but Musoor Rao escaped and fled to the Lakhi 
Jungle.:^ There being only a cultivating peasantry in this tract, he over- 
came them, and became master of the country. Musoor Rao had two sons, 
Abhe Rao and Saruu Rao, The elder, Abhe Rao, brought the whole Lakhi 
Jungle under his control, and his issue, which multiplied, became famous as 
the Abhoria Bhattis. Sarun quarrelled with and separated from his brother, 
and his issue descended to the laiik of cultivators, and are well known as. 
the Sarun Juts. § 

'^Mungul Rao, the son of Bhutli. and who abandoned his kingdom, had 
six sons : Mujum Rao, Kullursi, Moolarj, Seoraj, Phool, Kewala. 

'* * * § When Mungul Rao fled from the king, his children were secreted in 
the houses of his subjects. A Bhomia named Satidas, of the tribe of 
whose ancestors had been reduced from power and wealth by the ancestors 
of the Bhatti prince,' dcterr£iined to avenge himself, and informed the king 
that some of the children >\^ore concealed in the house of a banker {sahoocaT% 
The king sent Tak with a party of troops, and surrounded the house of 
Sridhar, who was carried before the king, who swore he would putallhis: 
family to death if he did not produce the young princes of Salbahana, The 
alarmed hanker protested he had no children of the Raja’s, for that the in- 
fants who enjoyed his protection were the offspring of a Bhoomia,^ who ha<fc 
fled, on the invasion, deeply in his debt. But the king ordered him to, pro* 
duoe them ; he demanded the name of their village, sent for the Bhomtea? 
belonging to it, and not only made the royal infants of Salbahana eat with 
them, but marry their daughters. The banker had no alternative to save; 


* Sec Vol I. p 393, for an account of this military foray, 

t This would almost imply that Lahore and Salbahana wore one aucl the same place, 
bub from what follows, the ititorvening distance could not have boon groat between" the two 
oitirs. There is a Sangala, south of Lahore, near the altars of Alexander, and a Saikoto in 
ottr modora maps. Salbahau, HalbahaupTir* or simply Salpoora. may have been erected oi^ . 
tha ruins of JtCainpilanagari. Wo may hope that I'osoarohes in that yet untouched region, tko 
Ftinjab, will afford much to the ciuoidation of ancient history, 

t The Lakhi Jungle is well knowu in India for its onoo celebrated breed of horses, esAftoot,, 
within the last twenty years. 

§ Thtfs it is that the most extensive agricultural races spread all over India, called 
or J'USf have a tradition that they are descended from the Yadu race, (qu. j) and that, 
their original oouiftry is Oaudahar, Such was stated to me as the origin of the Jats of Biai^, 
and Bhurbpur. Why the dosoondants of Sarun assumed tho name of Juts is not stated.'// 

II This inoidently mi'iition of the race of Tak, and of its being in groat oohsideratiOU bn' the 
settlement of the Vadus in the Fnnjab, is very important. I have given a skefcoh of, %ls tribe ^ 
(Yol, I. p. 9), but since 1 wrote it, I have discovered tho Capitol of and on the very 
■spot where I should have expected tho Htc cf Tckxila, the capital of Taxiles, tho friend of 
Alexander* In that sketch I hesitated not to say, Ihst the name wAs hot personal, but arose 
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their lieves but to consent : they were brought forth in the peasant's garb, 
ate with the husbandmen (Juts), and were married to their daughters. Thus 
the offspring of Kullur-rai became the Kullorea Jats ; those of Moondra^ and 
Seoraj, the Moonda and Seora Jats ; with the younger boys, Phool and 
Kewala, who were passed off as a barber (iiar), and a potter Yell 

into that cla'ss. 

Mungul Rao, who found shelter in the wilds of the Qarah, crossed 
that stream and subjugated a new territory. At this period, the tribe of 
Earaha ^ inhabited the banks of the river; beyond them were the Boota 
Rajpoots of Bootaban.f In Poogul dwelt the Piamara in Dhat the 
Soda § race : and the Lodra || Rajpoots m Lodorvii. Hero Mungul Rao 
found security, and with the sanction of the Soda prince, he fixed his future 
abode in the centre of the lands of the Lodras, the Barahas, and the Sodas, 
On the death of Munt^ul Ea ^ he was succeeded by 

Mujum Rao, who escaped from Salbahanpur with his father. He was 
' recognized by all the neighbouring princes, who sent the usual presents on 
accession, and the Soda prince of Anierkote made an offer of his (laughter 
, marriage, which was accepted, and the nuptials were solemnized at 
'Amerkote. He had three sonf-, Kehur, Moolraj, IT and Gogli. 

Kehur became renowned for his exploits, Hearing of a caravan 
(kafila) of five hundred horses going from Arore ^ to Mooltan, he pursued 
them with a chosen band disguised as camohmerebants, and came up with 

, , ^rom his beinsf tho head of the TahsJiao oi- Nagd tribe, winch is confiiTnod. It is to Baber, or 
rather to his translator, that lam indebted for this discovery. In describing tho limits of 
Banu, Babep thus moUions it : “ And on tho west is Besht; which is also called Bazar and 
^akj” to which the erudite translator adds, “ Tak is paid long to have been the capital of 
In Mr. Elphiti stone’s map, Bazar, which Baber makes identical with Tak, is a few 
f*>iYi:;iiles north of tho city of Attoc There is no question that both tho river and o iy wore 
i^fiatpied a‘ter the race of Tax or Takshac, the Nagas, ISfagvansi, ov ^ snahe race* who spread 
j rpyer India. Indeed, I would assume, that the name of Omphis, which young Taxilos liad on 
his father’s death, is Oph%$, the Greek version of Tak, tho ‘ serpent.* Tho Taks appear to 
' liave been established in the same regions at the earliest period. Tho Mahahharat dosenboB 
the wars between Janmejaya and the Takshaos, to revenge on their king tho death of hia 
father Parikhit. emperor of Indraprastha, or Delhi. 

* The names of these Rajpoot races, wovoral of which arc now blotted from the page of 
existence, prove the fidelity of the original manuscript Tho Batahas are now Mahomodiiue. 

+ The Boota is amongst the extinct tribes. 

i ', J Poogul from the most remote times has b 'on inhabited by tho Pra nar laco. It is ono 
/ pf the Maroo-c/i, the mne cabtles of the desert 

® Amerkote have inhabited tho desert from time iiuTaicmorial, and are in 

(/I, probability the Sogdi of Alexander. Soo Tol. I, p. 100. 

' " ' ,H Lodorva will be described hereafter 

, ^ Moolraj had three sons, Rajpal, l^ohwa, and Ohoobar. The cldor sou had two sons, 

^ I^nnoand (^egoh; the first of whom had five sons, Dhokur, Pohor, Bood, Koolro, Jeypal, 
issue, and became head of claus. Tho rlesoendants of Ooogoh bore the niimo 
of^Kheugar chiefs of Giinar) Tiie annuals of all these states abound with similar 
minute genealogical detals, wJuch to the Rajpoots aro of the inghest importance in enabling 
thorn to tiaoc the a^H^i^^es at families, but winch ifc is impcnitno to omit, as Uicy iiossosh no 
, mtei’OSt for the European reader.^ I have oxLiactod tho names of the issue of Moolr.ij to show 
Kliengars were famed in the peninsula of Baurashti-a — nine of thorn ruled in Joona- 
txumar ; and but for this incidental relation, thmr origin must liavo ewer romaim'd ," 0011 - 
^^aled from tho arelimologist, as the race has long been extinct. On some future day 1 hope 
pwseut a sketch of Khongar’s palace, on the sacred mount Girnar, to tho publiti. * *4 

^®™ 8 .ins of this onco famous town, the ancient capital of tho upper valloy of tho 
to discover by moans of ono of my parties, in 1811. Jt is tho 
capital of Raja Sehris, whose king lorn oxt -ndod north to Cashmere, an i 
j and the Acowr of D' An vUlo, who, on the authority of Eb lifjiiikal Maya, 

" 
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his prey across the Punjnud, * where he attacked and captured it, and 
returned to his abode. By such exploits he became known, and the coco nut 
{narjU) was sent to Mujum Rao, and his two elder sous, by AUansi Deora, of 
Jhalore. The nuptials were celebrated with great splendour, and on their 
return, Kehur, laid the foundation of a castle, which he named Tunnote in 
henour of Tunno-devi. Ere it was completed, Rao Mujum died. 

‘■Kehur succeeded. On his accession, Tunnote was attacked by Jesirt, 
chief of the Barahas,t because it was erected on the bounds of his tribe ; 
y' but Moolarj defended it, and the Barahas were compelled to retire. 

"" -‘On Mungulwar (Tuesday), the full-moon of Magh, S. 787t (A. D. 731), 
the fortress of Tunnote was completed, and the temple erected to Tunno* 
Mata. Shortly after a treaty of peace was formed with the Barahas, which 
was concluded by the nuptials of their chief with the daughter of Moolraj/* 

Having thus fairly fixed the Yadu Bhatti chieftain in the land of 
Maruca, it seems a proper point at which to close this initiatory chapter 
with some observations on the diversified history of this tribe, crowded into 
so small a compass ; though the notes of explanation, subjoined as we 
proceeded, will render fewer remarks requisite, since with their help the 
reader may draw his own conclusions as to the value of this portion of the 
Bhatti annals, which may be divided into four distinct epochs : 

1st. That of Hori, the ancestor of the Tadu race. 

2nd. Their expulsion, or the voluntary abandonment of India by his 
children, with their relation of the Herioula and Pandu races, for the conn** 
tries west of the Indus ; thejr settlements in Marusthali : the founding of 
Gujni, and combats with the kings of Room and Khorasan. 

3rd. Their expulsion from Zabulisthan, colonization of the Punjab, and 
creation of the new capital of Salbahanpur, 

^ 4th, Their expulsion from the Punjab, and settlement in Mer, the rocky 
oasis of Maroo, to the erection of Tunnote. 

It is the more unnecessary to enter into greater details on these outlines 
of the early Tudu history, since the subject has been in part treated else- 
where. § A multiplicity of scattered facts and geographical distinctions fully 

of mt prosq^uc eowgoi/rabta at, Mnltam ponitjr la He acids, that Aafz! plaeds ii 

*» tranto pewasmges do ManaoraJ’* If JMCaasoya is the ancient Bokher (capital of theSogai), we 
should read throe instead of thirty, 

* i^unjnud IS the name which the Indus bears immediately below the point of connneBoe 
of tho live streams (^uvj^nadi), Tho mere montion of such terms as tho Punjnud^ and the 
ancient Awe, stamps these annals with authenticity, however they may bo delormod by tno 
iutorpolations and anachronisms of ignorant copyists. Of Arore, or the Punjuud, oxoepfijig 
the regular cosids^ or messengers, perhaps 'not au individual living in Jossulmor could now 
speak. 

i* This shows that tho Baraha tribo was of tho same faith with the Bhatti 5 in. 
fhot ** the scar of Islam*' did not shine in these regions for some time after, although. Omar,^ 
in the first century, had established a colony of the faithful at Bekher, afterwards , 
Mausoora. The Barahas are mentioned by Pottingor in his travels in Balochistan. 

Thero are but six descents given from Salbahan, the leader of the Yadu colony from * 
SSahuHsthan into the Punjab, and ifohur, the founder of their first settlement in tb© desert of 
India. Tho period of the first is S. 72. of the other S, 787. Either names are troring, 
or tho poriotl of Salbahan is ©rroueous. JKehiir's period, via. S. 787, a^oars a lau<hhar^ 
and is borne out by numerous snbsoquonfe most valuable synchrouisms. ^ 

one hundred yours to have elapsed between Salbahan and JSCohur, it would m^etha penod 01 
expulsion from SHabuIisthan about S. 637, which is just about the era . 

§ See Essay on tUe Hindu and Theban Hercules,” TransewlionB of the Royal Asiatio 
Socielif, Tol. iii. 
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warrants our assent to the general truth of these records, which prove that 
the Tadu race had dominion in central Asia, and were again, as Islamism 
advanced, repelled upon India. The obscure legend of their encounters with 
the allied Syrian and Bactrian kings would have seemed altogether illusory, 
did not evidenco exist that Antiochus the Great was slain in these very 
regions by an Indo-Seythian prince, called by the Greel: writers ^ Sophagas- 
enas : a name in all probability compounded from Soobahu and his grandson 
Guj (who might have used the common affix of sena), the Tadu princes of 
Gujni, who are both stated to have had conflicts with the Bactrian (Khora- 
san) kings, 

Seestan (the region of cold, ^seey and both sides of the valley, were 
occupied in the earliest periods by another branch of the Yadus ; for the 
Sind-Samma dynasty was descended from Samba (which like Tadu became a 
patronymic) — of which the Greeks made lamias — and one of whose descend- 
ants opposed Alexander in his progress down the Indus. The capital of 
this dynasty was Qamma-ca 'koU^ Samanagari, yet existing on the lower 
Indus, and which was corrupted into Minagam by the Greeks. 

It is an interesting hypothesis, that would make the Ohagitais descend- 
ants of the Tadus.^ In iike manner, Bappa, the ancestor of the Ranas of 
Mewar, abandoned central India after establishing his line in Oheetore, and 
retired to Khorasan. All this proves that Hinduism prevailed in these dis- 
tant regions, and that the intercourse was unrestricted between Central Asia 
and India. We have undiscovered fields of inquiry in Transoxiana, and in 
still more accessible region of the Punjab, where much exists to reward the 
archaeologist: Salbahanpur, Kampilnagari, Behera, the hill of Jud, perhaps 
Buoephalia,"f the seven towns of Ooeh, but, above all, the capital of Taxiles. 
Let us hope that, in this age of enterprize, these suggestions may be followod 
up ; we can promise the adventurer a very different result from that which 
tempts the explorer of barbarous Africa, for here he would penetrate into the 
first haunts of civilization, and might solve one of the great problems which 
still distract mankind. 


* Mr. Wilson rliscoverod the name of Pctwdw in Pfcolomy’s Geop^raphy of Sngdiana ; and 
according to Ebu Haukal, the city of Herat is also called Hen. This adjoins Main, or Mnvve 
and the Mamsthali tlie Pandu and Honoula races retired on their exile from India, I Cover 
those remote regions are searched for ancient inscriptions, wo may yet ascend the ladder of 
Time, What was that Hamm language, insoribed on the gat-o of Samarkand f (OuHoly, Ebu 
Haukal, p- 254,) The lamented death of that onterprizing traveller, Mr. Brown, whnn he was 
about visiting Transoxiana, leaves a fine field to the adventurous. The Bucldist colossal 
sculptures and caves at Eamian, with such inscriptions as they may contain, aro of the 
highest importance ; and I have little doubt, wiH be found of the' same character as those 
discovered in the cave temples of India, attributed to the Pandus, 

+ In a portion of the essay On the Thoban and Hindu Hercules,” which T suppressed 
as better suited to an intended dissertation “ On the Sepulchral Monuments of the Rajpoots,” 
where I trace a close analogy between their customs and those of the Scythio and Scandinavian 
Warriors, my particular attention was drawn to that singular monument discovered by 
Elphiustone, called the “ Tape Mamkyaniah I had before ( Tx*ans. R. A S. vol. I p. 330 ) 
coujectured it to be one of the many mausoleums erected to Mcnandort but on observing tho 
geography of St. Croix, in his ' Mvamen Critique dcs "Bistorias d’ Alexandre/ who places tho 
, city of Bucephalus on the very spot where the monument found by Mr, E. exists I gave 
up Menander for Alexander's horse, and this, long anterior to its reported excavation by 
Chey. Ventura, tgx whose subsequent observations we impatiently wait, 



CHAPTER ii 


Hao KehiTy contempoTary of the Oaliph Al Walid, — His ojlspring become heads 
of tribes, — KelmVy the first who exiended his conquests to the plains,^He 
is slain. — Tunno succeeds. — He assail the 'Barahas and Langas. — Tunnote 
invested by the p'iince of }S.ooltan^ who is defeated, — Rao Tuuno espouses 
the daughter of the Boota chief, — His progeny, — Tunno Unde a concealed 
treasure, — Erects the castle of Beejnote, — Tunno dies, — Succeeded by 
Beeji Rae. — He assails the Baraha who conspire with the Langas to 
attack the Bhatti prince. — Treacherous massacre of Beeji Rae and his 
kindred-^Beoraj saved hy a Brahmin, — Tunnote tdken^ — Inhabitants put 
to the sword. — ueoraj joins his mother in Bootabanr-^Ereots Beoromul 
which is assailed hy fJicBoota chief 9 who is circumvented and put to death, 
by Beoretj. — The Bhatti prince is visited by a Jogi, whose disciple he 
becomes.~Title changed from Rao to RawuL — Beoraj massacres the 
LanqaSy who acknowledge Ins supremacy — Account of the Langa tribe . — ^ 
Beoraj conquers Lodorvdy capital of the Lodj^'r. Rajpoots, — Avenges an 
insult of the prince ofi Bhar. — Singular trait of patriotic devotion . — 
Assaults Bhar. — Returns to Lodorva.— Excavates lakes in Khadal . — 
Assassinated. — Succeeded by Rawul M.oondy who revenges his father^s 
death,-- Bis son Bachera espouses the daughter of BullubSen^ of Puttun 
Anhulwarra. — Contemporaries of Mahmoud of Gujni, — Captures a cara- 
van of horses., — The Pahoo Bhatiis conquer Poogul from the Johyas . — 
Boosaj^ son of Bachera^ attacks the Kheechics, — Proceeds with his three 
brolhers to the land of KheTy where they espouse the Cohilote chiefs 
daughter.^i. ’-Important synchronisms. — Bachera dies , — Doosaj succeeds^— 
Attacked by the Soda prince llamiry in whose reign live Gag gar ceased to 
fow through the desert.’— Traditional couplet . — ^Sons of Boosaj.—The 
youngest. Lanja BeejiraCy marries the daughter of Sidraj xiolanhi king 
of Animlwarra. — The other sons ofBoosajy lesuly and Reejirae.— Bhojdso^ 
son of Lanja Beejirar, becomes lord of Lodorva on the death of Doo-vaj. — 
lesul coiispu'es against his nephew Bhojdeo., — Solicits aid from the Bulian 
of QhoTyWhom he ^oius at Arofe — alligianoe to the Bultan , — • 
Obiaiws his aid to dispossess Bhojideo. — Lodorva attacked and plundered* 
^BhoyUo slain. — Jesul becomes Bawul of the Bhattis. — Abandons, 
Lodowa as too exposed. — BiscoVers a site for a new capital. — Prophetic 
inscription on the Brimsir-coondy or fountain. — Founds Sessvimer. — Jes\JiX 
dieSf and is succeeded by SaibaAa?t IL 

The dates of tho varied events, related in the preceding ebaptet may be 
of doubtful accuracy, but we have at length arrived on the ti^ra firma of 
Bhatti chronology. We may distrust the date, 8008 of Yudishthira’s era^ 
for the victory obtained by the Jadoon prince of Gujni over the kings of 
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Room and Kfaorasan as well as that of S. 72 assigned for the exode of 
Salbafaan and his Tadus from Zabulisthan, and their colonization of the 
Punjab :t but their settlements in the desert, and the foundation of Tun- 
note, their first seat of power, in S. 787 (A, D. 731), are corroborated by 
incontrovertible synchronisms in almost every subsequent reign of these 
annalfl. 

Kehur, a* name highly respected in the history of the Bhatti race, and 
whose exploit has been already recorded, must have been the contemporary 
of the celebrated Khalif A1 Walid, the first whose arms extended to the 
plains of India, and one of whose earliest conquests and chief positions was 
Arore, the capital of Upper Sinde. 

Kehur $ had five sons ; viz. Tunno, Ooti-rao, Ohunnur, Kafrio, Thaem, 
All of them had offspring, § who became the heads of clans, retaining the 
patronymic. All were soldiers of fortune, and they conquered the lands of 
the Ohunna Rajpoots ;|1 but the latter revenged themselves upon Kehur, 
whom they attacked and slew as he was hunting. 

Tunno succeeded. He laid waste the lands of the Barahas,^ and tho^te 
of the Langaha of Mooltan* But Husein Shah advanced with the Langaha 
Pathans,*^ clothed in armour with iron helms, with the mon of Doodi,* of 
Kheeoheef the Khokur;J the Mogul, the Johya,§ the Jood,§ and Syed, all 


^ The emperor Haber tells ns, in his Commentaries, that the people of India apply 
the term Ehorasan^ to all the regions west of the Indfis. 

Notwithstanding the lapse of eleven hundred years since the expulsion of the 
Bhattie from the Punjab, and in spite of the revolutions in laws, language, and religion, 
since the descendants of Salbahan abandoned that region, yet, even to this day, there is 
abundant testimony in its geographical nornonclatnre that the Bhattis had dominion 
there. We have Findi Bliattia^ca BJiattia-ca-chuh, in the very position where we should 
look for Salbahan pur, — See Elphinstone’s Map. 

I Although I omit the inverted commas indicalivo of translation, the reader is to 
unders^itand that what follows is a free interpretation of the original chroniclo. 

Ooti-rno had five sons, Sorna, Sehesi, Jeeva, Chako, and Ujo ; their issue had the 
generic term of Ootirao. It is thus their clans and tribes are multiplied ad 
and since the skill of the genealogist (b/iat) is required to keep them clear of inco.stuous 
marriages, even such uninteresting details have some value, as they stamp their annals 
and an r hen ti city- 

II The tribes of Chunna is now extinct. 

11 These Indo-Scytbio tribes were designated by the names of animals. The Bara* 

are the hogs ; the Noomrits^ the foxes ; Tahshacs. the snakes As'^as or AbL the 
horses, &c. 

## These Langaha Patbans were proselytes from the Solanki Bajpoots, one of the 
four Agnicnla races. Probably they inbabitdd the district of Lumgliaa, wo^’t of the 
Indus. It is curious and interesting to find that the Solanki gotra-achar'^a^ or ‘genealogi- 
cal creed,* claims Lokote as their settlemeut. The use of the word Faihan by no moans 
precludes their being Hindus. 

^ * Baber in his valuable Autobiography, gives wsthe names of all the tribes ho met 

in his passage into India, and this enumeration goes far to prove the authenticity of the 
early annals of the Bhattis. Baber does uot mention ** the mon of J^oodi/’ 

The introduction of the name of this tribe here is highly important, and Very in- 
teresting to those who have studied, in the Rajpoot bards, their early history, The 
win of the Kheechees give them this northern origin, and state that all Bvavdsagwr^ one 
^ the do*aheks of the Punjab, belonged to .them. 

The Khokur is most probably the Qhiker^ Baber writes the name * Gukor/ a sin-* 
and decidedly Kcythic in their habits even iu this day. 

S •loofhs ami Johyas wo have already spoken as inhabiting the range called itt 
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mounted on horses, to the number of ten thousand wen, to attack the Jadoo^ 
They reached the territory of the Barahas, who joined them, and there they 
encamped, Tunno collected his brethren around him, and prepared for 
defence. During four days they defended the castle ; and on the fifth the 
Rao ordered the gates to be thrown open, and with his son, Beeji Rae, sallied 
out sword in hand, and attacked the besiegers. The Barahas were the first 
to fly, and they were soon followed by the rest of the Asoors, The victors 
carried the spoils of the field into Tunnote. Aa soon as the armie*^ of 
Mooltan and Langaha were driven, off, the coco-nu( came from Jeejoo, chief of 
tbe Bootasof Bootaban,’*^ and an alliance offensive and*defensive was formed 
against the prince of Mooltan. 

Tunno had five sons, Beeji Rae, Makur, Jeytung, Allun, and Rakecho. 
The second son, Makur, had issue Maipah, who had two sons, Mohola and 
Decao, tho latter of whom excavated the lake known by his name. His issue 
became carpenters (soofar), anti are to this day known as the ‘Makur sootar/lf 

The third son, Jeytung, had two sons, Ruttnnsi and Chohir, The first 
repaired the ruined city of Beekumpur.f Chohir had two sons, Kola and 
Gir-raj, who founded the towns of Kolasir and Qiraj-sir4 

The fourth son, Allun, had four sons, Deom, Tir;^’al, Bhaonz, and Rakhe- 
cho. The descendants of Deosi heoanie Rebarris (who rear camels), and the 
issue of Rakecho became merchants (haniahs), and are now classed amongst 
the Oswal tribe.§ 

Tunno having, by the interposition of the goddess Beejasenni, discovered 
a bidden treasure, erected a fortress, which he named Beejnote 5 l| and in this 
he placed a statue of the goddess, on the ISth, the enlightened part of the 


the native annals Juddoo-ca-dang^ and by Baber ‘ the hillofJud,’ skirting the Behat.<^ 
TIio position of Bohera is laid down in that raonnmont of genius and industry, tho 
Memoir of Tionnol (wlio calls in Bhcera), in 82*^ N. and *72“ 10“^ B. ; t^nd by Elphin* 
st-ono in 22*^ 10, hut a whole degrf'e funlxcr to the east, or 73® 16*. This city, so often 
montiunod in the Yadu-Bhatti annals as one of their intermediate places of repose, on 
their expulsion from India and migration to Oentsal Asia, has its position minutely poinN 
ed out by the Emporor Baber (p. 259), who, in his attack on the hill tribes of 
Ooojurs, Gukora, adjoining Cashmere. “ expelled Hsti Guker from Behreh, on the 
Beliut Kivor, near the cavo-temples of Gar-fcotri at Bifcrum,” of which the able annotator 
temarks, that as woli as those of But Bamian, they were probably Badhisfc. Baber (p. 
294) also found the Jits masters of Sialkote, most likely tho Salpur of the Inscription 
coiiquorod from a Jit prince uj the twelfth century by the Patun prince, and presumed to 
bo the l={alhahnnpur founded by the fugitive Yadu prince of Gujni. 

^ Bootaban, probably from vanu, prontuooed in the dialect hun, the ^wUd, or ‘forest' 
of Boota, • 

+ Illegitimate childron can never overoome this natural defect among sttlhe 
l^us wo ftnd among all artlzaus in India, some of roya^ but spurious descent. - “ 

J Those towns and Jakes are woU known, but have been seized by Bikaner. 

^ The Oswal is tho richest and most numerous of the eighty-four mercantile tribes 
of India, and is said to amount to one hundred families. They are called * Oswal * from 
tl'cir first sottlemenl^ the townofOsai. They aro all of pure Eajpoot birth, of no sin^e 
tribe, but chiefly Puars, Solaokis, and Bkattis. All profess tho Jain tenets, and it a 
curious fact; though little known, that tho pontiffs of that faith must be selected fiom the 
yo^th of Ossi. The wealthy bankers and merchants of these regions scattered throughout 
ipdia, are all known under one denomination, Marwari, which is erroneously supposed to 
eyply to t lie Jodpoor territory, whereas, in fact, it moans belonging to the desort. It is 
singular that the wealth of India should centre in this region of comparative sterility t 
jl See map. 
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-mouth Megsir, the RohoniNaksfaatra, S, 813 (A. D. ?67). He died after 
ruling eighty years. 

Beeji Eae succeeded in S. 879 (A. D* 814). He commenced his reign 
with the teeha-dot&r against his old enemies, the Barahas, whom ho defeated 
and plundered. In S. 892, he had a son by the Boota queen, who was called 
Deoraj. The Barahas and Langahas once more united to attack the Bhatti 
prince ; but they were defeated and put to flight. Finding that they could 
not succeed by open warfare they had recourse to treachery. Having, under 
prelence of terminating this long feud invited young Deoraj to marry the 
daughter of the Bafaha cheif, the Bhattia attended, when Beoji Rae and 
eight hundred of his km and clan were massacred. Deoraj escaped to the 
Purohit (of the Barahas, it is presumed), whither he was pursued. There 
being no hope of escape, the Brahmin threw tho Barhminical thread round 
the neck of the young prince, and in order to convince his pursuers that 
they were deceived as to the objeefe of their search, he sab dovvn^to eat with 
him from the same dish. Tunnote was invested and taken, and nearly every 
soul in it put to the sword, so that the very name of Bhatti was for a while 
extinct. 

Deoraj remained for a long time concealed in the territory of the 
Barahas ; but at length he ventured to Boot?!, liis maternal abode, where he 
had the happiness to find his mother, who had escaped the massaere at 
Tunnote. She was rejoiced to behold her son’s face, and waved the salt 
over his head,’* then threw it into the water, •exclaiming, thus may your 
enemies melt away I'* Soon tired of a life of dependence, Deoraj asked inr a 
single village, which was promised 5 but the kin of the Boefca chief alarmed 
him^ and he recalled it; and limited his grant to^ such a quantity of land as 
he cbiild encompass by the thongs cut firom a single buflalo's hide : and this, 
too, in the depth of the desert. For this expedient, he was indebted to tho 
architect Kekeya, who had constructed the castle of Bbutnair.^ Deoraj 

* This deception practised by tho Bhatti chief to obtain land on which to erect a 
fortress IS not unknown in other parts of India, and in more rornoto regions. TJhutu.'iir 
owes its name to this expedient, ftom tho diTision (bhai]ui) of tho liido. The ctyinolo^^y 
of CdZcMtidE is the sumo, but sh-Jiild bo wiittoa Klmtcufla, finiu the (‘Uttmt^^M of llin hido 
(ftW). Byrsa, the c&stlo o^^ Carthage, oii^iunics fiom the .‘‘amo Kt-ny If thiM-o existed 
any af6.nity between tho oxLcUmt bmpfua^n of India and the rumcor Idiconiciau ( a*? 
the names of its princes and thoir adjuncts of hU wtinld iudic!ifc(‘), and tho lottors JJ and Oh 
were as little dissimilar in Punic as iuHanscrit, then /h/ns’uj would boemno r/iitmi., ‘hide or 
skin/ which niii^ht have originated tho capital of tho Africuiu Mauritania, as of tho Indian 
Marutlian. Thus Marocoo may bo from of, or belonging to Maru, t/M 

also probably tho origin of the ilfjirrc of Iran. The* term Moor m ly likcwiao bn corrupted 
from Mauri,, an inhabitant of Mamoa, while the Sohrac of our Indian dowcH. i.^ tho brother 
m name and profession of tho Saracen of Arabia, from Hohra. a and zudduu, to 

assmlt The Nomadic princes of Mauritania might thoieforo lie tho Vnli or shepherd kiugw 
of Ma/iruthm^ tho groat African dosort. And who woio thcHO Plulita or Wdi I.ingM of 
, Barbary and Egypt ? It is well known, that the Uerhor'i wh<* inhnbitcd Ahy.ssiuia and 
the south coast of tho Red Son, migratod to tho northern coast, not only o(*cuiiying it, as 
well as Mount Atlas, but pushing their tribes far into the grand ,sv'/?/v7, f>r dehort. To tliose 
, colonists, that coast ewes its name of Barbary hVom tho days of Sedomon and bis couto u- 
porary Siahac, an intimate communication Hulwmted between tho eastern coast of Africa 
dwjid India ; and I have already ha-aardod tho opinion, that wo must look to this coast of 
and Abyssinia for the Lanka of tho Kamoses (Ramoswar) of India; and from the 

country the most skilful archyoologists asaort that Egypt had her mythol 'gy, and 
More "eiipaoialiy that mystery, tho prominent feature of both systoms — tho IVcdl-h; riti's, or 
worship of the knsfani. according to Bruce, means a shepherd, and as Ivr is a ship 
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immediately oommenoed erecting a place of strength, whicli he called after 
himself Dcogarh, Deorawul,* on Monday, the 5th of the inoath Magh (soodi)^ 
the Pookh Nakhafcra, S. gOO. 

Soon as the Boofca chief heard that his aon-in-Iaw was erecting, not a 
dwelling, bat a castle, ho sent a force to raz ^ it. Deoraj despatched his- 
mother with the keys to the assailants, and invited the leaders to receive the 
castle and his homage ; when the chief men, to the number of a hundred 
and twenty, entering, they were inveigled, under pretence of consultation, 
ten at a time, and each party put to death and their bodies thrown over the 
wall. Deprived of their leaders, the rest took to flight. » 

Soon after, the prince was visited by his patron, the Jogi who had 
protected him amongst the Barahas, and who now gave him the title of Sid. 
This Jogi, who pogsossed the arc of transmuting metals, lodged in the same* 
house where Dcoraj found protection on the massacre of his father and 
kindred. One day, the holy man had gone abroad, leaving his jirghivhunta^ 
or ^ tattered doublet,’ in which was the Rmcoompa, or ' elixir ve-sel,^ a drop 
of which having fallen ou the dagger of Deoraj and changed it to gold, he 
decamped with both, and it was by the possession of this he was enabled to 
erect Deorawul. The Jogi was well aware of the chief whom he now came 
to visit ; and ho confirmed him in the possession of the stolen property, on 
one condition, that he should become his chela and disciple, and, as a token 
of submission and fidelity, adopt the external symbols of the Jogi. Deoraj 
assented, and was invested ,with the Joj;i robe of oclire.f He placed the 
moodra X in his ear, the littlojhorn round his neck, and the bandage (langota) 
about his lions ; and with the gourd (oupm) in his hand, he perambulated 


in th .0 laugTiago Bcr/^cr ib a shopherd in the most literal sense, and oonsoquonfcly 

the synony n of It has boon assorted that this raoo colonized these coasts of A-Erxea 

from India about the time* of Arasnophis, and that they are not Yk'ios, or ‘shopherddemj^s/ 
who subjugated R^ypt, Gii this account a comparison of the anciont ar(?hitcotural reiuaius 
of Abynsmia and yliltliioTua with those of the anciont Jlmdns is most desirable It is 
assorted, and witli appoaranco of trui-h, that iho archiboctnru of tluj Pyi'amids is distinct 
from tlie Tharaonii^, anti that they are at once Astronomic and Phallic. In^ India, the 
symbolic pinuaclo sunnounding the tomples of the Run good are always pyramidal. If 
forthoorfting history of the Berbers should reveal the mystery of their hrst settle meutfif iaa. . 
Aiiyssinia, a great object would bo attained; and if search were mad-^ in the old cave- to tuples 
of that cnartt, some remains of the characters they used might aid in tracing their analogy 
to the antsient of tho JEast * an idea suggested by an examination of the few characters 
found in the grand dvisert inhabited by the Tuaricka, which have a certain rosoinblanoo 
to the l*uuic, and to Mio unknown characters attributed to tho Indo-Soythic tribes of India, 
as on their coins and ea VO tcniplos. Wine asunder as are these regions, tho mind that will 
strive to losRon tho historical soporalion TOj.y one day bo su ’cessf^ul, when tho connexion 
botwoon Aotliiopia (qu ; from a<Utyu and contracted the Bun ?) and Burashtra, the land 
of the Suu, or Syria of India, may bocouie more tangible. Ferishta (vide Briggs* Transla^ 
tion. vol. iv, P, ^8,) quoting original authorities, says, the inhabitants of Solandip. of 
tho island oi Ooylon, wore accustomed to send vessels to the coast of Africa, lo the Red 
Sea, and Persian Gulf, from tho earliest ages, and Hindu pilgrims resorted to Mecca and 
Fgypt for the purpose of paying adoration to the idols. It is related also that this people 
trading from Ceylon ^became converts to the true faith at so early a period as the "first 
caliphs all wliioh confirms the fact of early intercourse bet"ween Egypt and India, — See 
Tel. I, p, 576. 

* jboorwulwas one of the points of halt in Elphinstone’s mission to Cabuh^ This dis- 
closes to us the position of tho Boota territory, and as astronomioal data are given, those 
inclined to prove or disprove tho Bhatti chronology have ample means a65ordod. 

t OaUed ge&roo / garments coloured with this dye are worn by all classes of mendicants, 
j The moodra is a round prickly seed worn by the ascetics as ear-rings. 
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the dwellings of his kin, exclaiming, Aluc ! Aluc I § The gourd was filled 
with gold and pearls; the title of Bao was abandoned for that of llawul f 
the tmk 2 k was made on his forehead ; and exacting a pledge that these rites 
of inauguration should be continued to the latest posterity, the Baba Ritta 
(for such was the Jogi's name) disappeared. 

Deoraj determined to wreak his revenge on the Barahas, anfi he enjoyed 
it even to stripping the scarfs from the heads of their females.’^ On his 
return to Deorawul, he prepared for an attack on Langaha, the heir of which 
was then on a marriage expedition at Aleepoor. There, Deoraj attacked and 
slew a thousand ofrthem, the rest henceforth acknowledged his supremacy. 
The Langahaa were gallant Rajpoots. 

As the tribe of Langaha, or Langa, will form this period go hand in 
hand, in all the international wars of the Tadu-Bhattis, from their expulsion 
from the Punjab to their final settlement in the Indian desert, it is of some 
interest to trace its origin and destiny. It is distinctly stated that, at this 
^och, the Laugas were Rajpoots ; and they are in fact a subdivision of the 
^lanki or Ohalook race, one of the four Agnioula ; and it is important to 
observe that in their gotra’acharya^ or * genealogical creed,’ they claim Lokote 
in the Punjab as their^ early location ; in all probability^ prior to thoir 
regeneration on Mount Aboo, when they adopted Brahmiwical principles. 
From the year S. 787 (A. D, 731), when the castle of Tunnote was erected 
by the leader of the Bhatti colony, down to S. 1530 (A. D. 1474), a period 
of seven hundred and forty-three years, perpetual border-strife appears to 
have occurred between the Bhattis and Lange,*, which terminated in that 
singular combat, or duel, of tribe against tribe, during the reign of Rawul 
Ghachik, in the last-mentioned period. Shortly after this, Baber conquered 
India, and Mooltan became a province of the empire, when the authority 
of tribes ceased. Ferishta, however, comes to our aid and gives us an 
account of an entire dynasty of this tribe as kings of Mooltan. The first of 
this line of five kings began his reign A. H. 847 (A. D. 1443), or thirty 
years anterior to the death of Rawul Chachik. The Mooslcm historian (see 
Briggs’ Ferishta, Yol. iv, jr, 388), says that when Khizer Khan Syud was 
emperor of Delhi, he sent Shiekh Yusooph as his lieutenant to Mooltan. who 
gained the esteem of the surrounding princes ; amongst whom was liae Sehra, 
chief of Seevee, head of the tribe of Langa, who came to congratulate him, 
and to offer his services and a daughter in marriage. The offer was accepted ; 
constant communication was kept up between Seeree and Mooltan, till at 
length Rae Sehra disclosed the object of all this aolioitude ; he threw aside 
the mask, confined the Shekh, sent him of Delhi, and crowned himself king 
of Mooltan under the title of Kootub-u-din. 

Ferishta calls Rae Sehra and his tribe of Langa, Afghans ; and Abu^ 
fazil says, the inhabitants of Seevee were of the Noomrie (fox) tribo, which 
is assuredly one of the most numerous ef the Jit or Cote cace, though they 
have all, since their conversion, adopted the distinctive term'Of Balooh, The 
Bhatti chronicle calls the Langas in one page PaLha% and in another Rq;^ 
poot^ which are perfectly reconciaWe, and by no means indicative that the 

i , I The Supreme Being ; the univereal and One God. 

* MfmvX is still the title of the prince of Jossulmer, as it once was that of the Mowaif 
hotse. * 





EathAn or Afghan of that early period, or eren in the time of Rae Sebra, vas 
a Mahomedan. The title of Mae is sufficient proof that they were eren then 
Hindus. Mr. Elphinstone scouts the idea of the descent of the Afghan^s^ 
from the Jews ; and not a trace of the Hebrew is found in the EooshtoOi or 
language of this tribe, although it has much affinity to the Zend and San- 
^\nt, I cannot refrain from repeating my conviction lof the origin of the 
Afghan* from the Tadu, converted into Yahttdi or ' J ew.’ Whether these 
Tadus are or are not Yuti, or Getes, remains to be proved. 

To the south of Deorawul dwelt the Lodra Rajpoots j their capital was 
Ledorva, an immense city, having twelve gates. The family Purohit, having' 
been oflended, took sanctuary (sirna) with Deoraj, and stimulated him to 
dispossess his old masters of their territory. A marriage was proposed to 
Nirp-bhan, the chief of the Lodras, which being accepted, Deoraj at thei 
head of twelve hundred chosen horse, departed for Lodorva. The gates of 
the city were thrown open as the bridegroom approached ; but no sooner 
had he entered with his suite, than swords were drawn, and Deoraj made 
himself master of Lodorva.^ He married the chiefs daughter, left a garrison, 
ijn Lodorva, and returned to Deorawul, Deoraj was now lord of fifty-siat 
thousand horses, and a hundred thousand camels.*j* ‘ ^ 

At this period, a merchant of Deorawul, h?imed Jiskurn, having gone tg 
Dharanagari, was imprisoned by its prince, Brij-bhan Puar, and compelledT 
to pay a ransom for his liberty. On his return to Deorawul, he showed the 
mark of the iron^ collar to his^sovereign, who, indignant at the dishonour 
put upon his subject, swore ho would not drink water until he had avenged 
the insult. But he had not calculated the distance between him and his fooj;. 
in order, however, to redeem his pledge, a Dhar of clay (ffo/r^ra^d/iar) V?as 
constructed, on which he was about to wreak his vengeance, but there were 
Pramars in his army, who were at their post ready to defend their mock 
capital ; and, as their astonished prince advanced to destroy it, they ex* 
claimed— ^ 

Jan Puar iliyan Hhar 7iyn. 

Or Dhar ihyan Puar. 

Phar binna Puar nukyn^ 

Or nuhyu Puar hmna Dhar» 

which may be thus translated ; ^ 

Wherever there is a Puar, there is a Dhar ; and whore there is a Dhar 
there is a Puar. There is tjo Dhar without a Puar ; neither is there a Puar 
without a Dhar.’^l Under their leaders, Tejsi and Sarung, they protected 
the mock Dhar, and were cut 1 0 pieces to the number of one hundred and 
twenty. Deoraj approved thoir valour, and provided for their children. 

^ * Wo^ ofwJuxt l aco tUo' Lodra Jiajpoot ; in aJl probabiliby it waif 

prainrra, or Puar, which at one time oooupjod the whole dosoxli of India. I^odorva, as will be 
ikien, booama tho capital of the Bhattis, ' nntiU th® founding of there last and present 
capital, Jcasnhner : it boasts a high antiquity, though now a ruin, ooonpie*! by a Ihw famiUe* 
of shepherds. Many* towns throughout the desert woro formerly of celebrity, but 
now desolate, through tho conjoined causes of perpetual warfare and tho shifting sawds. J 
obtained a eopper-plate inscription of ' the tenth century from Lodprva, of the pw*d ox 
Baejiraj in the ornamental Jain character ; also someday signets, given to pilgrim* bearing 
Jain symbols. All these relics attest the prevaUing religion to have been ' 

” t A gross cxaggerfcion of the aunalis’ir Oy a cypher in each odded by the^pyist. 

J Bhat, or Dharanagari was tho most ancient capital of this tribe, the most numeroui 
jjf the ^nioi^ raw. See a skotc|i of the Puars, or ^ramar**, ‘ Toh I ' p, 67. . * 

* V ' " 
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Being thus released from hi^ oath, he proceeded towards Dliar/ reducing 
those who opposed his progress. Brij-bban defended Dhar dining five days^ 
and fell with eight hundred of his men ; upon which Deoraj unfurled the 
flag of victory and returned to his late conquest, the city of Loderva. 

Deoraj had two sons, Moond and Chedoo; the last, by a wife of the 
Baraha tribe, and fiver sorkS, whose descendants were styled Chetia Rajpoots, 
Deoraj eis;cavat*^d several large lakes in the territory of Khidal (in which 
Deorawul is situated); one at Tnunote is called Tunno-sirr ; another, after 
himself, Deo-sirr. Having one day gone to hunt, slightly attended, he was 
attacked by an amhush of the Chunna Rajpoot^, and slam witli^twenty-six 
of his attendants, after having reigned fiftyfive years. His kin and clans 
shaved their locks and moustaches, excepting,’’^ 

Moond, who succeeded, and performed all the ceremonies during the 
twelve days. Having made his ablutions with the water from sixty-eight 
different wells, in which were immersed the leaves of one hundred and eight 
different shrubs and trees, and female of spotless virtue waved the burning 
frankincense over his head. Before him was placed the pxinj^amrit^ consist- 
ing of ourd«, milk, butter, sugar, and honey ; likewise pearls, gems, the 
royal umbrella, the grass called dliooh^ various flaw^er-*, a looking-glass, a young 
virgin, a chariot, a flag or banner, the vela flower, seven sorts of grain, two 
fish, a horse, a mijchunk (unknown), a bullock, a shell, a lotus, vessel of 
water, the tail of the wild ox {chaonr), a sword, a female calf, a litter, yellow 
clay, and prepared food. Then, seated on the IMs hide, — (on which were 
painted the seven dmpas or continents of Hindu cosmography, apparelled in 
the dress of the Jogi, and covered with ashes {Ihuboot), with the moodra on 
his ears),— the white chaonr (ox-tail^ was waved over hi» head, and he was 
inaugurated on the gadi of Deoraj, while the Purohit and chiefs presented 
their offerings. The teeka-daur was against the assassins of his father, who 
had congregated for defence, eight hundred of whom were put to death, 
Rawul Moond had one son, who was called Baohera. When about fourteen 
years of age the coco-nut came from BuHub-sen Solanki, Raja of Patun.i" 
He forthwith proceeded to Patun, Where he married the Solanki princes, and 
died not long after his father. 

Bachera succeeded on Saturday the 12th Sravan, S. 10 35.^ The same 
rites of installation were performed ; the kanferra (splitoarod) Jogi was the 
first to put the regal tiluc on his forehead, and ^ his hand upon his back, 
Rawul Baohera had five sons, Doosaj, Singh, Kappi Rao, Unkho, and Maal- 
Pusao ; all of whom had issue, forming clans, 

A merchant came to Lodorva with*a caravan of horses, of which there 
was one^of a race so superior, that a lakh of rupees was fixed as his price ; 

* There is nn intarretjmim in Kajwara»i fche king nev(‘r dies. 

t This affords a most important synohnmisni, corroborative of tho corroriness of these 
annals. Raja BuIlt;b-seQ of Patna ( Anhui warrsv) immediatoly followed Chjumuui Rao, win 
-wan diRposeesscO of the throne by Mahom«rl of Ghizni, in the year A# 0, 10 LI, or S. X067, 
Bullub-sen died the yeai* of installation, a^nd was succeeded by Duoi lubh, wK >so poriocl has 
also been synchroaically fixed by an insoriptiou belonging to fcho PiMuiaras.— Trausaotioun 
of the Royal Asiefcic Society, ToL i, p, 323. 

J This date, S. 103*5, is evidently an error of the copyist. Baohera married Balliib-sea’s 
^ghter in S. 10S7, and he die I in S. tlOO j so that it should be either S. 1055 or i0(i5. Jb 
important to clear this point, as Rawnl Baohera was the opponent of Mahmoud of Ohiaud 
Ilia’s invasion of India, A, H. 893, A. 1). 1000, S, 1056 S. 1066, the Samvat era baing 
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brefed belonged to a Pathan chief, west of Indus. I^o obtain it, 
lioos^j and his son Urfkho put themselves at the head of a band, crossed the 
Indus, slew Gazi Khan, the Pathan chief, and carried off his stud.* 

Sitig had a son, Sacha-rae his son was Balia, who had two sons, 
Ruttun and Jugga ; they attacked the Purihar prince Juggernath of Mun- 
'dore, and carried off five hundred camels: their descendants are styled Sing- 
rao R gpoots. 

Bappi Rao had two sons, Pahoo and IMandun. Pahoo had likewise two, 
Beerum and Toolir, who^e numerous issue were styled the Pahoo Rajpoots. 
The Pahoo iasued from their abode of Beekumpur. and^concjuered the lands 
of the Johyas, as far as Devi-jkal ; and having made Poogul^ their capital, 
they dug numerous wells in the thul^ which still go by the name of the Pahoo 
wells. 

Near Khatoh, in the Nasore diatrict of Marwar, there dwelt a warrior 
of the Kheechee tribe, named Jiddra who often plundered even to the gates 
of Poogul, slaying iha»»y of thoJeytung Bhattis. Doosaj prepared a kajila 
f caravan,’ ) under pretence of making a pilgrimage to the Ganges, invaded 
Unawares the Kheechee chief’s territory, and slew him, with nine hundred of 
his men. 

Doosaj, with his three brothers, went to the land of Kher, where dwelt 
Pratap Sing, chief of the Gohilotes,*!" whose daughters they espoused. 
the land of Kher, theJadoon showered gold, enriching it.’’ Iniloi^daeja 
(dower) with his daughter, the Gohilote gave fifteen Hewa-daTTiQs^ or Virgin 
^amp holders,’ Soon after, the Balochcs made an inroad into he territory of 
Khadal ; a battle ensued, in which five hundred were killed, and the rest fled 
beyond 'tho river. Bachera died, and was succeeded by 
, Doosaj, in the mouth of Asar, S. 1100. Hamir, prince of tho Sedas, J 
made an incursion into his ticrritories, which he plundered. Doosaj, having 
'unavailinuly remonstrated, reminding him of ancient ties, he marched into 
Dhat, and gained a victory. Doosaj had two Kons, Josul and Boojiraj, and 
in his old age a third son, by a Ranawut princess of the hoii of Mawar, 
called Lanja Beejirae, who, when Doosaj died, was placed on tho throne by 
tho nobles and civil officers of 'the state. Pretious to his elevation, he had 
espoused a daughter of Sidraj Jny Sing, Solankl During^ the nuptial c^re** 
'moni* s, as the mother of the bride was maifking tho forehead of the bride*^ 
groom with tho or *inauguiation mark,’ she exclaimed, ‘'My ton, do 

thou become the portal of the north— tho barrier between us an I the king, 

liable fcn a van' »tion of trn years (0 )lcbro<^ko). It wo are n^^hfc, a pas^Jaio of Ferishta, which 
has ptiKxlvd the tratialatoxs, should run thus: ‘‘Mahtnotid directed Ids march aj^ainat tke 
Bhatt/h and passinc l!trooUan arrived at Behora, a Bhatii city.'* — Compare Bow, vol. i, p,S6w 
'(4fco edit.) and Brings, vol. i, p. 3$. 

Soo tnibp This was Olio oi tho points'toxinhed at in Eflphiastono's jotirnoyv ' 

+ The chief of the Oohilotes is now settled at Bhaonuggur, at tho estuary of tha 
’Myhio; whore I visiterl him in 1823- The migration of the family from ’Khordhtir ooourrei 
about a ct^nhiry aftar that period, aOoording to the doourtionts in the Rao’ s family, And 
wo have only to look at tho opening of the Alinals of Marwar to see that n*om fts cclo^il*a- 
ti in by tho R ihtoros, tho Gohil community of Kherdhur was finally oxtinguishedJ TCf iho 
moral histori in those minute facts may be nh important, but they cease to bo Sf whoa 
they prove tho character of those annals for fidelity. 

I If this is the Hauiira alluded to in the Annals of Bikaner, in whose time the Oaggar 
Viver ceased to flow in those lauds, We have another date assigned io a fact of great phy»iea4 
importance. 
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whose power is becoming strong.”* fey the princess of Puttun he had a son'p 
who was named Bhojdeo, and who, by the death of his father when he 
attained the age of twenty-five, became lord of Lodorva. The other sons of 
Doosaj were at this time advanced in manhood, Jesul being thirty-five, and 
and Beejiraj thirty -two years of age. 

Some years before the death of Doosaj, Raedhuwal iPuar, son (or desoend- 
aht) of XJdyadat of Dhar, had three daughters, one of whom he betrothed 
to Jeypal (Ajipa!) Solanki, son of Sidraj ;-f another to Beejiraj Bhatti, and 
third to the Rana of Cheetore. The Bhatti prince left Lodorva for Dhar at 
the head of seven h^indred horse, and ari ived at the same time with the 
Seesodia and Solanki princes. On his return to Lodorva, he erected a temple 
to Sheslinga, close to which he made a lake. By the Puar princess he had a 
son named Rahir, who had two sons, Netsd and ,Keksi. 

Bhojdeo had not long oconpiej the gadi of Lodorva, when hitf unola 
Jesul consjiired against him ; but being always surrounded by a guard of 
five hundred Solanki Rajpoots, his person was unassailable. At this time, 
tbo prince of Puttun v/as often engaged with the king's troops from Tatha, 
Jesul, in pursuance of his plan, determined to coalesce with the king, and 
cause un attack on Puttun (Anhui warra), by which alone he could hope for 
the departure of the Solanki body-guard, tfesu), with his chief kin, escorted 
by two hundred^ horse, marched to the Punjuiid, where ho saw the king of 
Ghor, who had just overcomo the king of Tatha,’): and placed his own garri* 
son there, and he accompanied him to Aror0,,tho ancient capital of Sind* 

^ taro auofchor synchronism. In tho KomCbrpal Qharitra, or history of tho 

kiQgsof Anlmlwaria Puttun, the reii?u of Sidraj was from S. 1150 to S. 1201, or A. D. 1094 
to 1145 j the point of b:rae^ intermediate bobwec»n the invasion of Mahmoud of Guizni and 
the hnal coii<|iicsb ol Inaia by Shabudin, during which tlioi'o were many irimptions into 
Ind^by tho lieutenants of tho monarohs of Ghizm. Thera was ono in tho reign of Mussood, 
in A H. 493 (A.D.. 1098), four years after the aooossiou of Sidraj ; another in D. 1120, 
w the reign of By ram Shaw, during which, according to Ferishta, tho Ghaznevido general, 
Balm, rebolmd and assailed the Hindu Bnjas from Nagoro, whore ho estab i^lied himselft 
In all probability this is the event alluded to by the quocn of Puttun, when sho nominate 
the Bhatti prince as her champion, . 

M t The mention of these simultaneous intermarriages in three of tho principal Bajpeofc 
monarchies of that day, vfo. Dhar, Puttun, and Chootorc, is important, not only ad 
establishing fresh synohronisras, but as disclosing the intercourse between tho Bhattis and 
the more ancient princely families of India. CJdyadib Pramor has been established 
/ tbeyoud ohvU (see Tians. R. A. S. Vol. i, p. 233). and that of Sidraj, like wise, whose sou 

successor. Ajipal, had but a short roign when ho was deposed by Komarpal, whoso 
is also found from inscriptions. It Is a singular fact, that all tho Rnjpoot dynasties 
^ these regions ostabliahod about the same epoch, viz, Puttuu by tho Ohauras, 
pnlhi refouudod by the Tuars, and tUo Bhatti principality 
by the dcscendont of Salbahan. This was in the middle of tho eighth oenturr of Vio- 
ramaditya, when the older Hindu govemmonta wero broken ,up. Tue admission of tho 
Bhatti to lUMnnarry with their families proves one of two facts,* oithov that they woro 
considered Rajpoots, notwithstandjng their being inhabitants of tho regions beyond tho 
hko*themfiel families montioued, with which tkoy intermarriod, were Indo-Scythlo 

, . . ®tep wo soe, however meagre may be the outline, tho oorreotuoss of thia 

^historical sketch. It was, according to Ferishta, in A. H. 655 (A D. X169, or S. 1215), thafc 
^he prince of Ghor conquered Ghizni, and immec lately after overran Mooltan and Sind ( ueq 
f Briggs, vol. 1 , p 157) ; aucl doubtlesa it was on this occasion that the Bhatti prince swore 
j ^kabudin, and obtainei^ the., fqt'co which dro\e his nephew {torn Lodorva, which 
*heing sacked by his aimhanes. he founded Jessulmer in S 1212. The threo yearns disore- 
Makomedau and Hindu dates is of little consequence; but oven this 
fo a t^arion oAon 7^rs ^hat the SamYat, according tp Mr, Colcbrooke, is liable 
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There ho unfolded hie views, and having sworn aUegiance to the king, he ob^ 
tained a foroe to dispossess his nephew of his territory. Lodorva was encom- 
passed, 4nd Bhcjdeo ^lain in its defence. In two days the inhabitants were 
to carry ojBP their effects, and on the third the troops of Ghor were permitted 
the license of plunder. Lodorva was sacked, and Kureem Khan departed for 
Bekhcr with the spoils. 

Jcsul thus obtained the gadi of Lodorva ; but it being open to invasion, 
he sought a spot better adapted for defence, and he found one only five coss 
(ten miles) from Ladorva. Upon the summit of a rocky ridge, he discovered 
a Brahmin, whose solitary hermitage adjoined . the fountain of Brimsir. 
Haviiiig paid homage, and disclosd the purport of his visit, the recluse re- 
lated the history of the triple-peaked hill, which oVerlookea his hermitage* 
He said, that in Treta^ or ‘ silver age,’ a celebrated ascetic called jl^$k, or 
Ka^a, resided at this fountain, after wbom the rivulet which issued thenco 
had its name of Kaga ; that the Pandu ArjooUj with Heri Orishna, came 
fehers to attend a great sacrifice, on which occasion Orishna foretold that, in 
some distant ago, a descendant of his should erect a tewn on the margin of 
that rivulet, and should raise a castle on Tricuta^ the triple-peaked mount.^ 
While Orishna thus prophesied, it was observed to him by Arjooh that tho 
watwi' was bad, when Orishna smote the rock with bis chakra (discus), where^ 
upon a sweet spring bubbled up, and on its margin were inscribed the pof- 
phetio. stanzas which thb^hermit Eesul now pointed out to the Bhatti prince*, 

who, read as follows : 

- - 


" Oh prince of tfidoo-vansa | come into this land, and on this mountain’s 
top eroct a triangular castle. 

“ Lodorva is destroyed, but only five coss therefrom Is J esanoh, a sits oi 
twice its strength. 

8 . 


” Prince,, whoso name is Jcsul, who 'vrill be of Yadu race, abandoi 
Lodorpura 5 hero eroet thy dwelling.” . , . , 

Tuo hermit EJaaul alone knew the existence of the fountain on Whose 
margin these lines were engraved. All that ho stipulated for himself was, 
that the fields to the westward of the castle should retain his name, ” the 
field.s of Eosul.” He foretold that the intended castle should twice and a 
halftimes bo sacked ; that rivers of blood would flow, ajtd that for a time aU 
would be lost to his descendants."’ , » !• 

On Ruhwar, ‘the day of the sun,’ (a faVourite day for commencing any 
grand undertaking with all these tribes), the IStb of Sarvan, the enlightei^M 
half of the moon, S. 1212 (A. D.1156). the foundation of Jessulmer was laid, 
and soon the inhabitants, with aU that wm valuable, abanddned Lodorva, t 

.. I I ••• . . . ' .iiii*.iTi 

• If thopQ ware no bettor support for tb© assumed descent of the Bbattl foun^r of 
Jeasulmorfromtho oftbo Bharat, then this prophecy wo should be confirmed m w 

suspicion that they aro a colony of the futi, and that the^ Brahmins toolc advantage Oi the 
'nominal'reserablanoo to incorporate them in the Chaises Bajcula, or tbirty-mx royM races. 

t Lodorva romains in ruins; a journey tHlther might afford stibie^mati^r 
ianticuiry, and enable him to throw light upon thet origin of the Bhaiti tribe. l oxonutod 
to place it in the map.* it is ton milop N. W. of the present capxthL 
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and began fco erect hew habitations. Jesul had two sons, Kalium and 
■Salbaban. He chose his chief ministers and advisers from the children of 
■Sodil, of the Pahoo tribe, who became too powerful. Their old enemies, the 
Chunna Rajpoots, again invaded the lands of Khadal , but they suffered for 
their audicity. Jesul survived this event five years, when he died, and was 
'succeeded by hU youngest son, Salbahan the II. 



CHAPTER iff. 


Priliminarjj observations. — The early history of the Bhattis not devoid of 
interest. — Traces of their ancient manrhers and religion. — The chronicle^ 
resumed.— ^ esul survives the change of capital twelve years — The heir 
Kailmi banished. — Salbahan his yoxmgev brother^ succeeds. — Expedition 
against the Gattior Cathi. — Their sxipposed origin. — Application fx^om the 
Yadu prince of Badrinath for a prince to fill the vacant — During 

^aVoahan^s absence, his son BeejU usurps the gadi. — Salhahan retired to 
Khadal, and falls in battle against the Baloches, — Btcjil commits suicide. 

' — Kailun recalled and placed on the gadi. — His issue from clans. — 
Khizzur Khan Balooh again mvades Khadal^ — ICiilun attacks him, and 
avenges his father's death. — T)eath of Kailun. — Succeeded by Ghachxh'Deo. 

' — He expels the Ghunna Rajpoots. — rDefeats the Sodas of Amerkoie . — 
The Rahtores lately arrived in the desert become troublesome. — Important 
syanchronisms. — Death of Ghachih.—He is succeeded by his grandson 
JCarrun, to. tl\e prejudice of the elder % Jaetsi, vdio leavss Jessulmer.—^ 
Redresses the wrongs of a Barha Rajpoot. — Kurrun dies. — Succeeded by 
Lakhur Sen.^His imbecile chatacUr.— Replaced by his son Poonpal, who, 
is dethroned and banishM.—His grandson, Raning-deo, establishes himself 
at Afarote and Poogt^l . — On the deposal of Pompal, Ja,etsi it recalled^ 
dnd placed on the ga»Ji — He afords a refuge to the Purihar prince of 
Mundore, when attached hy Alla-o-din. — The sons of Jaetsi carry off the 
imperial tribute of Tatha and TAooltan. — The Ving determines to invade 
Jessulmer. — Jaetsi and his sons prepare for the storm. — Jessulmer invest- 
ed. — First assault repulsed. — The Bhattis b.fep an army in the field. — i 
Raivul Jaetsi dies. — The serge continues. — Bingular friendship hetweei\ 
his son Buttun undone of the besieging gen^rals^Afoolraj succeeds . — Gener^ 
al assault — Again defeated. -r-Oarrispn reduced to gresA extremity. — Ooun* 
cil of war,— Determination to perform the Generous conduct of the 

Mohomedan friend of Rutiun to his sons. — Final assault. — Raivul VLooh 
raj and RuUun and their chief kin fsdl in b\attle. — Jess^ulrr\eT tdkeh^ 
dismantled and abandoned. 

« 

Having thus epitomizt'cl the Bhatti annals, from the expulsion of tha 
tribe from the Punjab, and the establishment of Tunnote in the Indian 
desert, in A. D- 731, to the foundation of the existing capital, Jessulmer, in 
A. D. 1156, we shall continue the sketch to the present day, nearly ip the 
language of the chronicle, adding explanatory notes as we proceed. 

The interval between the erection of the castle of Tunnote and the 
present time is exactly eleven hundred years ; during which the historical 
parrative, whatever may be its value, is at least continuous, and the events 
. recorded are corroborated, even in the darkest period, by numerous synchro- 
„^,^isms in the annals of the other states ; and viewed synoptioally, it presents 
piattep of dwp interest to the explorer of Indian history. The period of 
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four hundred and twenty-%e years, embraced in the preceding chapter, % 
ifull of incidents. It is a record of a people who p^ioe deemed their, conse- 
quence and their feme imperishable. And even were it loss diversified by, 
anecdotes descriptive of manners, it would stUl possess claims to interest as 
a simple relation of the gradual peopling of a great portion of the Indian 
desert. We se^ tribes and cities disappearing ; new races and new capitals 
taking their place ; and although not a syllaiile is written which bears direot- 
k upon religion, we can see, incidentally.'the analogy of these Indo-Soythio 
tribes, from Zabulisthan and Salbahana, with the Hindu, confirming what 
Menu says, that the S<^cas, Yavanas, Pehlavis, and the K/iasas* of Central 
Asia, were all Ohhettris or Rajpoots. We now proceed with the chronicle, 

Jesul, the founder of Jessulmer, survived the change of capital only 
twelve years. His elder son. Kailun, having given displeasure to the Pahoo 
minister, was expelled, and his younger brother placed upon the gadi, 

Salbahan, a name of celebrity in the annals, renewed in the son of 
Jesul, succeeded in S. 1224 (A.D.). 5is first expedition was against the 
Oatti or Oathi tribe, who, under their leader, Jugbhan, dwelt between 
the city of Jhalore and the Aravalli-f The Oathi Rao who was killed, and 
his horses and camels were carried to J essulmar. The fame of this exploit 
exalted the reputation of Salbahan. He had three sous, Beejir, Banar, and 
Hasso, 

In the mountains of Bhadrinath, there was a state, whoac princes were 
of the Badoon (Yadu) race, descended from ihe fii'St Salbahan at the period 
of the expulsion from Guini.t At this time, the^prince of this state dying 
without issue, a deputation came to Jessulmer to* obtain a prince to fill the 
vacant gadi. Hasso was accordingly sent, but died just as he arrived. His 
wife, who was pregnant, was taken with the pains of labour on the journey, 
and was delivered of a son under the shade of palas tree, whence tho chilcd 
Palaseo. This infant succeeding, the raj (principality) was named after him 
Plaseoh.^ 


* There is a race in the desert, now Mahomedan, and cabled fskossas. Elpliinsione men- 
tions the jKIiasa^KlieU Khasgar is ‘the region of the Khas«a.s,’ tho Gasia Hotiia of PLolowiy, 
t We can scarcely refuse our assent to the belief, that theCatlii. or Oatti tribe, hero men- 
tioned, is the remnant of' the nation which so manfully opposed Alexander* Itwaathon 
l^ted abo^t Mooltan, at this ‘pe^dd occupied by tho Langas. Tho colony attacked by the 
Bhatti was n'lear the Aravalli! in all probability a predatory ba^d fVom the region they peopled 
|md gavQ thei]^ nhme to, CattCawar, in the dauraahtira penin^la/‘ ^ 

X Hr. Elphinhtaae enhmeAkt^ the Jadooh as a subdivision of the Eusoflzyes, one of the 
great Afghan tribes, who were originally locate I about Cabuland Oldzui. I could uot resist 
surmising the probability of the term .“Jadoon, applihd to a subdivision ef the Afghan rado, 
originating from the Hxndu-Soythio Jadoon, oh Tadu j whence the boasted descent of iho 
Afghans from Saul king of the Jaws ( Yaliudis). The customs of tho Afghans would support 
this hypothesis;" ‘‘The Afghans (says the Empeitor Baber, pago 159). when reduced to 
extremities ijx war, cdhio into the presence of their enemy with grass between their teeth, 
being as much as to say, am your ox.^*’ This custom is entirely Rajpoot, and ever recurring 
in inscriptions recording victories. They have their bards or poets inline manner, of whom 
Mr. Elphinstone gives an interesting account, In features, also, they resemble the Northern 
Bajpoota who have generally aquiline noses, or as Mr. Elphinstone expresses it, in the 
nooount of his journey through the desert, “Jewish features though this might tempt one 
, to adopt the converse of my deduction, and say, that these Yadi4$ of Gujni were, with 
; tfte Afghans, also of Yalmh origin : from the lost tribes of Israel. 

' 'I See Mr, Elphmstono’s map for tho position of tho Jadoon branch of the Eusofzycs at 
the foot of the Sewalik hills. ' ‘ ‘ 
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Proposals of marriage came from Matinsi Deora of Sirohi. Tbe Kawul 
left Jcssulmer to the care of his eldest 'son Beejil, Soon after his deparf.'*!' 
the foster-brother {dhahhae) of the younfr prince propagated the report of i ho 
Eawul’s death in an encounter with a tiger, and prompted Beejil to oiisiime 
the dignity. Sn/lbahan, on his return, finding hi^ seat usurped, and having 
in vain expostulated with his traitorous son, proceeded to Bhadal, of which 
Deorawul is the capital, where he was slain, with three hundred of his fol- 
lowers, in repelling an irruption of the Baloches. Beejil did not long enjoy 
the dignity : having in a fit (‘f passion struck the dhahhae, the blow was re- 
turned, upon which, stung with shame and resentment,^ he stabbed himself 
with his dagger* 

Kail an, the elder brother of Salbalian, who was expelled by the Paboos 
was now (A*D. 1200) recalled, and installed at the age of fifty. He had six 
sons, Ohacbik Deo, Palhan, Jeychand, Peetumsi, Petumchund, and XJsrao, 
The second and third had numerous issue, who are styled Jaseir and Seehana 
Baj pools. 

Khizzur Khan Baloch, with five ihousand men, at this time again crossed 
the Mohran (Indus), and invaded the land of Khadal, which was the second 
irruption sir^co he slew iSfalbahan, Kailun marched against him at the head 
of seven thousand Rajpoots, and, after a severe engagement, slew the Baloch 
joadcr and fifteen hundred of his men* Kailun ruled nineteen years* 

Ohachiok Deo succeeded, in S. 1275 (A.D* 1219). Soon after his access- 
ion, he carried on war against the Chunna Rajpoots (now extinct), of whom 
he slew two thousand , captmng fourteen thousand cows, and compelling the 
iribe to take refuge with the Johyas, Soon after, the Rawul invaded the 
lands of Rana Urmsi, prince of the Sodas, who, ihough taken by surprise, 
assembled four thousand horses: but was defeated^ and forced to fly for sheltox 
to the walls of his capital, Amerkote. The Puar was g’ad to obtain the 
absence of his foe by the offer of his daughter in marriage,* 

Tlie Rshtorcs, recently established in the land of Khor, had become 
troublesome neighbours ; Ohachick obtained the aid of the Soda troops to 
chastise them, and he proceeded to Jessole and Bhalo^a, where they 

In this single pasSAgo wo havo reroalod tho tribe (sroio), race (wia), capital, and 
proper name, of the priuoo of JDMt. The 8o<U tribe, as before stated, is an important branch 
of the Tramava (Puar) race, and with tho Oo'nn/iras and Soomras gave dynasties to the vaUey 
of Siudo from the most remote period. The Soolas I hare alrendy observed, wore probably 
ih(^ ^ofjdi of Alexander, oocnpying Upper Sinde when the IMacedonJan docf-tidod that 
stream* The dynasty is mentioned by Ferishta from ancient authorities, but the 

Mabomodan historians know nothing, and cared nothing, about Bajpooc tribes. It is from 
such documents a« those, scattered throughout, the annals of these principalities, ahd 
from tho ancient Hindu epic poems, that I hare concentrated the ^'Sketches of the 
Tribc‘»,’' introductory to tho first voluuie, which, however slight they appear, co^t more 
lesoarcli than tho rest of tho book. I write this note chiefly for the infonnation of the 
'patriarch of oriental loro on tho Continent, the learned and ingenuous fcJaoy, xfthis 
J\T»mtor a«ilr, Whore, arc now the Sodas I reply the ex- prince of Amorkoto, with whoso 
ancestors ilemayoon took roi'ago,—- in whoso capital in the desert the great Akber was 
who o' uhi on the spur of tho moment oppose four thousand horse invasion, 
has only one single town, that of Chore, left to him. Tho Rahtoroa, who, in the tune of 
yrmsi Rana and Rawul Chachik, wore hardly known in Ma^'udes, havo ihe^ flag waving 
on tho batUeinoni/B of iht! “immortal castle,’* {amtrircufta)f and the Ameors of Siado have 
incorporated the greater part of Dhat with their stiito of Hydiaba4» . 
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eatablishecl ; but Oh^doo and his son Theedo averted his wrath by giving hint; 
a daughter to wife,^ 

Rawul Ohaohiok ruled thirty-two years. He had only one son, Tej Rao^. 
who died at the age of forty-two, from the stnall'pox, leaving two sons, Saetsi 
and Kurran. To the yoang’asfc the RhwuI was muoh attached ; and having 
convened the chiefs round his deatli-bed, he entreated they would accede 
t) his last wish, that his youngest grandson might be his successor. 

Kurrun having succeeded, his elder brother, Jaetsi, abandoned his 
country, and took service with the Mahomed ins in Gazsrat. About 
this time, Mozuffer Behan, who oeoupiBd Nagora with five thousand horse^ 
committed great outrages. There was a Bhomia of the Baraha tribe, 
named BhagDtidas, who resided fifteen coss from Nagore, and was 
master of one thousand five hundred horse. Ha hid an only daughter, 
who was demanded by the Khan, and being unwilling to eomply, and 
nnible to resist, he resolved to abandon the country. For his purpose he 
prepared carriages, in which he placed his family and chattels, and at night 
proceeded towards Jessulmer; but the Khm, gaining intelligence of his 
motions, intercepted the co ivoy. A battle ensued, in which four hundred 
of the Birahas were killed, and his daughter and other females were carried 
off. The afflicted Binha continued his route to Jessulmer, and related 
his distress to Rawul Kurrun, who immediately put himself at the head of 
his followers, attacked the Khan, whom he s’ew, with three thousand of 
his people, and re-inducted the Bhomia in hi"^ possessions. Kurrun ruled 
twenty-eight years, and was suc:eeded by his soq, 

Lakhun Sen, in 5. 1327 (A. D. 1271). He was so great a simpleton, 
that when the jackals howled at night, being told that it was from being 
cold, he ordered quilted dresses (du^las) to bs prepared for thorn. As the 
howling still continued, although he was assured his orders had been ful- 
filled, he commanded houses to be built for the animals in the royal preserves 
(rimma), many of which yet remain. Lakhun was the contemporary of 
Kanirdeo fiionigarra, whose life was saved by his (Lukhun^s) wife’s know- 
ledge of omens. Lakhun was ruled by this Rani, who was of the Soda 
tribe. She invited her brefchern from Am^^rkote ; but the madman, her hus- 
band, put them to death, and threw their bodies over the walls. He was 
allowed to rule four yerars, and was then replaced by his son. 

Poonpal. This prince was of a temper so violent that the nobles de- 
throned him, and reca led the exiled Jastsi from Guzjrat. Poonpal had a 
residence assigned him in a remote quarter of the state. He had a son, 
Lakumsi, who had a son called Rao Ranifigdeo, who by a stratagem pointed 
out by a Khurlf Rajpoot, took Marote from the Johyas, and Poogal from the 
Thories, thieves by profession, whosi chief, styled Rao, he ma le captive ; and 
in Poogul he settled^ his family, Rao Raning had a son called Sadool, who 
Alternately bathed in the sea of pleasure, and struggled in that of action i 

* To those int^roabed in tha iiiigraftioa of these tribes, it must be gratifying to see 
4he$e annals thus synohronually corrobarating each other. Ab')ut two centuries before 
;^i8, ii the reigi of Dossaj, wheu the Bhatbi cap'tal was at Lodorva, an attaefc was made 
.^the land of Kher, oconpied by thj Gohilotes, who wore, as related in the Annals of 
matwar, dispossessed by the Bahtores. None but an inquirer into these annals of the 
desert tribes can oonoeire the satisfaction arising from such confirmations, 

t 2s nnkaown to Ceatral India. 


thd their retreat the father and son conveyed the spoils seized from ail around 
theiD» 

Jaetsi obtained the ffculi iii S. 1332 (A. D. 1276)- He had tw-o sons; 
Moolraj and Ruttunsi, Deoraj, the son of Moolraj espoused the daughter of 
the Sonigurra chief of Jhalore. Mahomed [Khocmi] Padsha invaded the 
dominions of Rana Roo[)bi, the Purihar prince of Mundore,* who, when 
defeated, fled with his twelve daughters, and Found refuge with the Rawul, 
who gave him Baroo as a residence, 

Deoraj, by his Sonigurra wife, had three sons, Janghan, Sirwun, and 
Hamir. This Hamir was a mighty warrior, who attacked Kompoh Sen of 
Mehwo, and plundered his lands. He had issued three sbns, Jaito, Loonkurn, 
and Mairoo. At this period, Ghori Alla-oo-din commenced the war against 
the castles of India. The tribute of Taiha and Mooltan, consisting of fifteen 
hundred horses and fifteen hundred mules laden with treasure and valuables 
was at Bokhor in progress to the king at Delhi, The sons <^f Jaetsi deter- 
mined to lay an ambush and capture the tribute. Disguised as grain-mer- 
chants, with seven thousand horse and twelve hundred camels, they set- 
Out on their expedition, and on the banks of the Punjund found the convoy, 
escorted by four hundred Mogul and the like number of Pathiin horse* 
The Bhattis encamped near the convoy; and in the night they rose upon 
and slew the escort, carrying the treasure to Jessulmer, The survivors 
carried the news to the king, who prepared to punish this insult* When 
tidin^a reached Rawul Jaetsi that the king was encamped on the Anasagw 
at Ajmere, he prepared Jessulmer for defonc»^ He laid in immense stores 
of grain, and deposited all* round tiie ramparts of the fort large round 
stones to hurl on the besiegers. All the aged, the infirm,, and his female 
grand-childron, wore removed into the interior of the desert, while tho 
country around tho capital for many miles was laid waste, and the towns 
made desolate. The Rawul, with his two elder sons and five thousand 
warr’Ors, remained insido for tho defence of tho castlo, while Deoraj and 
Hamir fonn<‘d an aimy to act against the enemy from without. Tho sultan 
in person remained at Ajmero, and f'Cut forward an immense force of 
Khorasanis and Koreishes, cased in steel armour, “ who rolled on like the 
clouds in Blj^jiidoon/* The fifty six bastions were manned, and ‘three 
thousan 1 seven hundred heroes distributed amongst them for their defence, 
while two thousand remained in reserve to succour the points attacked. 
During tho first week that the besiegers formed their entrenchments, seven 
thousand Moosuhnans wore slain, and Mcer Mohabet and Alii Khan re- 
maitied on the field of battle. For^ two years the invaders were confined to 
their camp by IDeoraj and Hamir, who kept the field, after cutting <'ff 
heir supplies, which came from Mundoro, while the garrison was abund- 
antly furuiahed from Khad/d, B irmair, and Dhat. Eight yenrsf had ' the 
tsicge lasted, when Rawul Jaetsi died, and his body was burnt inside the 
fort. 


* The titlo. tribe, and <^apital of this race, shew that tho Bhattis were 
connected with th<j ueighbouiinp; states. 

t This cau tncaii nothing more than that desultory attacks were carried on against 
the Bhafcti capital. It is certain that Alla never carried person agamat 
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Daring this lengthened siege, Ruttunsi had formed a friendship with 
Hie Nawab^Maboob Khan, and they had daily friendly meetings under a 
fe/iayVa-tree, between the advanced posts, each attendad by a fow foiiowers. 
They played at chess together, and interchanged expressions of mutual 
esteem. But when duty called them to oppose each other in ^ arms, the 
whole world was enamoured with their heroic courtesy. Jaotai bad ruled 
eighteen years when he died. 

Moolraj III., in S, 1350 ( A. D. 1294), ascended the gadi surrounded 
by foes. On this occasion, the customary rejoicings on installation took 
place, at the moment when the two friends, Ruttunsi and Maboob Khan, 
had met, as usual, under the khaijra tree. The cause of rejoicing being 
explained to the Nawab, he observed that the Sooltau had heard of, 
and was offended with, these meetings, to which he attributed the protracted 
defence of the castle, and acquainted , Ruttunsi that next day a general 
assault was commended, which he should lead in person. The attack took 
place 5 it was fierce, but the defence was obstinate, and the assailants were 
Wten back with the loss of nine thousand men. But the foo obtained 
reinforcements, and towards the conclusion of the year, the garrison was 
reduced to the greatest privations, and the blockade being perfect, Moolraj 
assembled his kinsmen and thus addressed them : “Bor so many years wo 
have defended our dwellings ; but our supplies ar© expended, and there is 
no passage for more. Whafc is to be done?’’ The chiefs, Sehir and 
Bikumsi, replied, “ a «aka must take place; we must sacrifico ourselves:’' 
but that same day the royal army, unware of ^iihe distress of the besieged, 
retreated. 

The friend of FCuttunsi had a younger brother, who, on the retreat 
of the royal forotjs, was carried insido the fort, when, soeiug the real state 
of things, ho escaped and conveyed intelligence of it, upon which the siogo 
was renewed. Moolraj reproached his brother as the cause of tjhis evil, and 
asked what was fit to be done? to which Ruttunsi replied, there w but 
one path open ; to immolate the females, to destroy by fire and water 
whatever is desferucdbln, and to burry what is ; then open wide the 
gates, and sword in hand rush upon the foe, and thus atfciin The 

chiefs were assembled: all were unanimous to make ntiggcv r^*spIondent 
by their deeds, and preserve the honour of the Jadoo race. Moolraj thus 
replied: “ you are of a warlike race, and strong arc your arms in the 
cause of your prince : what heroes excel you, who thus tread in tho Ohetrie’s 
path ? In battle, not even the elephant could stand before you. For the 
maintenance of my honour the sword is in your hands ; let Jossulmcr bo 
illumined by its blows upon the foe.” Having thus iiispirod the chiefs and 
men, Moolraj and Ruttun repaired to the palace of their queens. They told 
them to take the eohog* and prepare to meet in heaven, wldlo they gave up 
their lives in defence of their honour aud their faith. 8m ling, the Soda 
Rani, replied, “this night we shall prepare, and by the morning's light ' we 
shall be inhabitants of (heaven) ; and thus it was with the chiefs and 

all their wives. The night was passed together for the last time in prepara'- 
t^n for the awful morn. It came ; ablutions and prayers were finished, and 

proTioMto her lord'll death : lii/i/iyt/.i, wlio follim's liim 
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at tho ^tajdu^ara*^ vrere couvened bales, prude^ and bridts^f They bade a 
last farewell to all their kin ; the Johur commenced, and twenty-four thousand 
fonialcs, from infancy to old age, surrendered their lives, some by the sword, 
others ia tho volcano of fire. Blood flowed in torrents, while the smoke of 
tho pyro ascendod to the heavens : not one feared to die, every valuable was 
•Consumed with them, not the worth of a etraw was preserved for the foe. 
This work done, the brothers looked upon the spectacle with horron Life 
was now a burthen, and they prepared to quit it. They purified themselves 
with water, paid adoration to the divinity, made gifts to the poor, ^ placed a 
branch of tho in their casques, the saligramf round their neck ; 

and having cased themselves in armour and put on the saffron robe, they 
bound tho 7/ior§ (crown) around their heads, and embraced each other ^ for 
the last time. Thus they awaited the hour of battle. Three thousand eight 
hundred warriors; with faces red with wrath, prepared to die with their 
cliiefs, 

Rnttunsi had two sons, named Garsi and Kanur, the eldest only twelve 
years of age. He wished to save them from the impending havoc, and applied 
to his Ocurteous foemun. The Mooslem chief swore he would protect them, 
and sent two confidential servants to receive the trust ; to whom, bidding 
them a last farewell, their father oensigned them. When they reached the 
royal camp they were kindly welcomed by the Nawab, who, putting his hand 
upon their heads, soothed them, and appointed two Brahmins to guard, feed 
and instruct them. ^ > 

On the morrow, the arrqy of the Sooltan advanced to the assault. The 
gates wore thrown wide, and the fight began, Ruttun was lost in the sea of 
battle ; but one hundred and twenty Meers feel before his sword ere he lay 
iu tho field. Moolraj plied his lance on the bodies of the barbarians : th® 
field swam in blood. Tho unclean spirits were gorged with slaughter 5 but 
at lon<ith the Jidoon chief fell, with seven hundred of the choice of his kin. 
With his death the battle closed • the victors ascended tho castle, and 
Maboob Khan caused the bodies of the brothers to be carried from the field, 
and burned. Tho saku took place ia S. 1351, or A.D. I2ds» Deoraj, who 
commanded feho force in tho fivid, was carried off by a fever, The foyal 
garrison kept possession of tho castle during two years, and at length blocked 
Tip Uio gatowaj s, and dismanXled and abandoned the palace, which remained 
long do'surted, for the Bhattis had neither means to repair the kangra^ (bat- 
tlement), nor men to defend them. 


* literally, ‘tlio royal * au allaeion to the female apartments, or Uaj-loca, 

t und«r sijfteonj prufle. ini<Z<ile-agod ; hridu, vrhen forty, 

j Tho fuuorJil (jualitics of tho tooe,si plant, and the emblematie saUgrain, or stotte found 
in thu Gumluo Hver, hare beouoflon desorihod. 

§ 0^ two occasions tho Kajpoob ohieftam wears the wor, or ‘coronet on hia marriage, 
and Wlien going to die in battle; symbolic of his ncptials with the or 'fair of heaven,* 



CHAPTER IV 


STAe RaKtores of Mehwo settle amidst the ruim of Jessulmer^ — Driven out hy 
the 'Bhatti chieftain Doodooy who is elected Rawul^ — Ele carries of th 
stud of Feeroz ^Shah. — Second storm and saka of Jessulmer.^Doodoo 
slain,— Moghul invasion of India, — T^he Bhatti princes obtain their 
liberty,— Eawul Gursi^ re-establishes Jessulmer, — Kehur, son of Deoraj, 
— Disclosure of his destiny hy a prodigy , — -Is adopted by the xoife 
of Rawul OuTsi, who is assassinated by the tribe of Jesur, — Kehur 
proclaimed— Beemlade hecomes sati. — The succession entailed on the sons 
of Hamir.—'Katrixnonial overturn to Jatia from Mexmr , — Engagement 
lro\enoff^--Hhe brothers slain, — Penitential act of Rao Rani/.g , — Off- 
spring of Kehur , — Sowia the elder departs ivith his bussio axid settles at 
Oiraitp , — Sows of Rao Raning becoine Tls/Looslems to avenge their fitther’a 
death , — Consequent forfeiture of their inheritance, — They mix loith the 
Ahlioria Bhatti8,—Kailun, the third son of Kehur, settles in the forfeited 
lands.— Drives the Dahy as from Khadal, — Kailun erects the fortress of 
Kerroh on the Behah or Qara, — Assailed by the Johyas and Lanyas 
under Ameer Khan Komi, xoho is defeated,— Q^xtbdues the Ghahils and 
yiohils, — Extends his authority to the Punjund, — Rao Kailun nu'ries 
into the ^amma family,— Account of the Samma race. — IJe seizes m the 
Samoiot dominions , — Makes the river Indus his \oundary , — KaiLun dies , — 
Suoceededhy Chachik, — Makes Maro^e his head quarters. — league head- 
ed by (he chief of yiooltan against Chachik, who invades that ferritory, 
and returns with a rich booty to Marote — A second victory — Leaves a 
garrison in the Punjab,— Defeats Maipal, chief of the DoondU. — Asini, 
or Asioini-Kole.—Its sttpposed position. ^Anecdote , — Fend with iiaiil- 
mei\ — Its consequences, — Alliance xoith llyhut Khan,— Jiao Chachik in- 
vades Peeleebunga. — The lUiokurs or Ghikevs descrOhed, — The Lanyas 
drive his garrison from Dhooniapur, — llao Chachik falls sick,— Challen- 
ges the pxdnoB of iHooltan.—UeacJm Dhooniapur, — Rites prep^.rutorij to 
the combat,— Worship of the sword, — Chachik is slain xoith (dl his htnds. 
—Koomhho, hitherto insane^ avenges his faihex*^s feud, — B>rsd xu^establlsh- 
cs Dhooxiiapur, — Repairs to Kerore,^Assailed bj the iMmgas and Ba- 
loches.' — Defeats them, — Chronicle of Jessulmer resumed, — Rawnl Bersi 
meets Rao Birsil on his return from his expedition in the Pnwja,b,—Oon-- 
quest ofUooltanby Baber, — Probable conversion of the BhaUis of the 
Punjab, — Rawul Bersi, JaiV, Noonkurn, Blieexn, Muxiohuralas^ and Sui* 
bul Sing, six generations. 

Some years 'isubsequetit to this disastrous event in the Bhatti annals, 
Jugmal, sou of Maloji Rahtore, chief of Mehwo, attempted a settlement 
amidst the ruins of Jessulmer, and brought thithei' a largo force, with seven 
hq^dred carts of provisions. On hearinjsr this, the Bhatti chiefs, Uoodoo and 
Tiluhsi, the son of J esir, assembled their kinsmen, surprised the Rahtorea^ 
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drovo them from the castle, and captured the supplies. Doodoo, for this 
exploit, was elected Rawul, and commenced the repairs of Jessulmer. He 
had five sons. Tilukt^i, lus brother, was renowned for bis exploits. He des* 
poilnd the Baloch, the Mangulco, the Mehwo, and the Deoras and Sonigurras 
of Aboi) and Jhalore felt his power. He even extended hia raids to Ajmere, 
and carried off to the stud of Fceroz Shah from the Anasagur (lake), where 
they were accustomed to be watered. This indignity provoked another 
attack upon »lcssulmer, attended with the same disastrous results. Again 
the eaka was performed, in whrch sixteen thousand females* were destroy- 
ed ; and Doodoo, with Tiluksi and seventeen hundred of the clan, fell in 
battle, after he had occupied the gadi ten years. 

On the death of llawul Doodoo, in S. 1362 (A. D. 1306), the young 
princes, Gursi and Kanur, by the death of their patron Maboob, were left to 
the protection of his sons, Zoolficar and Gazi Khan. Kanur went privately 
to Jessulmer, and Gursi obtained leave to proceed westward to the Mehwo 
tract, where he mamed Biinaladevi, a widow, sister to the Rahtore, who had 
boon botrothedf io the Deora. While engaged in these nuptials, he was 
visited by his relation Sonit)gdio, a man of gigantic strength, who agreed to 
accompany him on his return to Delhi. The king made trial of his force, by 
giving him to string an iron bow sent by the king of Khorasan, which the 
nervous Bhatti not only bent but broke. The invasion of Delhi by Timoor 
Shah}: having occurr<Ml at this time, the services of Guii were so conspicuous 
that he obtained a grant of his hereditary dominions, with premission to re- 
establish Jessulmer. With Ris own kindred, and the aid of the vassals of his 
friend Jugmal of Mehwo, he soon restored ordc-r, and had an efficient force at 
command. Hamir and his clansmen gave their allegience to Gursi, but the 
sons of Jesir were headstrong. 

Deoraj who married the daughter of Roopra, Rana of Mundore, had a 
son named Kchur, who, when Jessulmer was about to be invested by the 
troops of the Rooltan, was conveyed to Mundore with his mother. When 
only twelve years of ago, he used to accompany the cowherds of the old Kao’s 
kino, and his favourite amusement was penning up the calves with twigs of 
the ak, imitate the pickotting of horses. One day, tired of this occupation, 
young Kchur fell asleep upon the bole of a serpent, and the reptile r^ulng 
therefrom arose and spread its h<iod over him as he slept. A Chetrun (bard, 
or geiiealogist), passing that way, reported the fact and its import immediate- 
ly to the Rana, who, proceeding to the spot, found it was his own grandson 
whom fitc had thus pointed out for sovereignty, Gursi, having no offspring 


* Tho Bajpoofcs, by their exterminating sdkaSf facilitated the views of the Mahomedans 
In every btafce wo read of those horrors. , ^ ^ 

t The more act of being betrothed disqualifies from a second marriago; the affauQod 
becomes a raud (widow), though a homari (maid), 

J Even those anai'.hrouisms are proof-i of the fidelity of these Annals* Ignomnt natwe, 
scribes, aware but. one great Moghul invasion, consider the invader to b« Timoor; but 
there wore numerous Moghul invasions during the reign of Alla-oo-fiin. Id all probability 
that for which the services of the Bhatti prince obtained him the restoration of his dominies, 
Waa that of Eibak Khan, general of the king of Transoxiaiia, who invacSed India in A.H. 705 
(A, B, 1305), and was so signally defeated, that only three thousand out of fifty-seven 
tHbusand horse escaped the swordt and these were made prisoners and trod to death by 
elephants, when pillars of skulls were erected to commemorate the victory.— See Briggs* 
Ferishta, voL i p. 364, 
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by BimaladeW, proposed to her to adopt a son. All the Bhatti youth wero 
assembled, but none equalled Kehur, who was oboseu. But the sous of Jesir 
were displeased, and conspired to obtain the gadi. At this time, Rawul 
Gursi was in the daily habit of visiting a tank, which he was excavating, 
and they seized an ocoassion to assassinate him ; whereupon, in order to 
defeat their design, Bitnaladevi immediately had Kehur proclaimed. The 
widowed queen of Gursi, with the view of securing the completion of an 
object which her lord had much at heart, namely fiinishing the lake 
as well as to ensuro protection to h r adopted son Kehur, 
determined to protract the period of self immolation ; but when six months 
had elapsed, and both these objects ware attained, she finished her days 
on the pyre. Bimaladevi named the children of Hamir as the adopted sons 
and successors of Kehur, These sons were Jaita and Loonkurn, 

The ooGConut was sent by Koombho, Rana of Oheetore, to Jaita, 
The Bhatti prince marched for Mewar, and when with twelve coss of the 
Aravalli hills, was joined by the famous Sankla Mecruj, chief of Salbanny. 
Next morning, when about to resume the march, a i)artridge began to call 
from the right : a bad omen, which was interpreted by the brother-in-law of 
the Sankla, deeply versed in the science of the Sookum and the lanuuago of 
bird's.* Jaifca drew the rein^ of his horse, and to av^rt the evil, halted that 
day. Meanwhile, the partridge was caught and found to bo blind of an eye, 
and its ovary quite filled. The' next morning, as soon as thoy bad taken horso 
a tigress began to roar, and the Sook-M-ni chieftain was again cillcrl upon, 
to expound the omen. He replied that the secrets of great houses should 
not be divulged, but he desired them to despatch a youth, disguised as a 
female Na^ (barbar class), to Komulmer, who there would loam the 
cause. The youth gained admiss’on to 'the ruby of Mowar,’ 
who was anointing for the nuptials. He saw things wore not right, and 
returning made his report ; upon hearing which, the Bhatti prince married 
Marrud, the daughter of the Sankla chief. The Rana was indignant at this 
insult, but a sense^ of shame prevented his resenting it ; and instead of 
proclaiming the slight, he offered his daughter's hand to the famous 
Kheechee prince, Aahildas of Gagrown, and it was accopted.f Jaifca met 
his death, tegether with his brother Loonkur^., and his brofchcr-in-law, 
in an attempt to surprise Poogiil ; he fell with a liundianl and twenty 
followers. When the old Rao, Raningdeo, discovored against whom he 
had thus successfully defended himself, he clad himself in /black garments, 
and in attonement performed pilgrimage to all the shrines in tndia, $ On 
his return, be was forgiven and condoled^ with by Kehur, 

* Ifc is scarcely necessary to repeat tKat this is afro® translation of tho ohronioln. 

+ The Kheechee prince, we may suppose, had no follower skUlod in omens— they 
lived yery happily, as appears by tho Khooohee o'lroniob, and she bor.i him a son, who 
was driven from Gagrown. The scandal propagated against tho *ruhy of Mowar’ was 
no doubt a of the Sankla chief, as the eonclusion, shows,. However small iho intrluafo 
worth of these anecdotes, they afford links of synchronisms, which constitute tho value of 
the annals of all these states • 

i Sadoo was tho son and heir of Raningdo*^, and it was from this portion of tho Bhatti 
annals I extracted that singular story, related at page 557, Vol. )l., to illustrato tho influence 
, w^ch the females of Eajpootana have on national manners, Tho date of this tragical event 
' Wi-s ,9. 1462, according to the Bhatti annals; and Eana Kokul, the oontompornry of Eawul 
Jalflii and Rao llaningdeo, was on the throne of Mewar from S. 1455 to S. 1475. Tho annals 
ofthis state (p. 276) notice the marriage of the to Dhcrtij, son of Achildaa, but say 
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Kohur had eight sons: 1st Somaji, who had a numerons offspring' 
called the Soma-Bhattis ; 2d. Ijukmun ; 3d. Kailun, who forcibly seized 
Beekumpnr, the appanage of his elder brother Soma, who departed with 
.all his b?issie,§ and settled at Giraup ; 4th Kilkurn ; 5th. SatuI, who 
gavo his name to an ancient town, and called it Satulmer. The aa:iqpe$ 
of the rest were Beejo, Tunno, and Tejsi, 

When the sons of Rnningdeo became converts to Islam, in order to 
avenge their father's ft-ud with the Rahtore prince of Nagore, they forfeited 
their inheritance of Poognl and Marote, and thenceforward mixed with the 
Abhori.a Bhattis, and their descendants are termed lUomun Moosnlraan 
Biiutti. On this event, Kailan, the third son of the Rawnl, took possession 
forfeited lands, .and besides Beckumpnr, regained Deorawul, which had ' 
been conquered by their ancient foes, the Dahya Rajpoots. 

Kailnn built _a fort on the Bcyah, called, after his father, Kerroh, or 
Kororo, which again brought the Bhattis into collision with the Johyas and 
Langas, who^o chief, Amur Khan Kor«i, attacked him, but was defeated. 
Kailun became the terror of the Chahils,* the Mohils,* and Joyhas,* who 
lived in this quarter, -‘ind his authority extended as far as the Punjnud 
Kailtm married into the Samma family of Janjjt and arbitrated their 
disputes on succession, which had caused mtich bloodshed. Shujehit Jam 
whom he supported, accompanied him to Marote, on whose death, two 


nothing on tho other point. A rocnlloction. of some matriTiionial ingnlt being offered 

0'H<1entt5|‘T6f5*prorail«, for wh»»n a -marriage was contracted m A. D. 1821, throTigh the 
author’s tntcrTonbjon, bctwee'i tho ttana of Oodipoor’s daughter and the present Ra'sral Gnj 
Sinpjof .Tt'sanlmor, it was given out that there was no memorial of any marriage-albaneo 
between the two houses. After all it may be a vaia-glorious invention of the Bhatti 
annali-it. 

§ This term has been explained in Yol, I, p. 102. Tho hi^sie is a slave in the 

Tnildosi sense ! one who in dishross sells his liberty. His master cuts the or locTc of 
hair, from tho centre of tho head, as a mark of bondage. They are transferable, like cattle, 
TIum custom prevails’ more in the desert states than in central Bajwarrn; there every great 
man has his hnst^tc Shiam Sing Chatnps.wul of Pofcurn had two hundred when he fled to 
doypoor, and they all fell with him flighting against the Mabrattas. All oastes, Brahmin* 
and K^ajpootrf, become hmifs : they can redeem their liberty by purchase. ’ 

* Those three tribes arc either extinct, or were lost on becoming proselytes to Islamis-yn 
f The Samma or Sutnma tribe, which is well known in Mahomedan histoiy, ns having 
given a dynasty to Sindo in modern times, is a great branch of the Yadus, and descended 
from son of Crlshua j and while the other branch colonissod Zabulisthan ‘maintaining 

the original name of Fadus. the sons of Samba made his name tho patronymic in Soisfcan and 
the bower valley of the Indus. Samma-ka-koto, t/r Samma-nagar, waa the capital, which 
yet cxlats^ ^snd doubtless origiimtc't tho Mmagara of tho <li‘ooks. Sambus^ the opponent of 
Aloxanilor, it is fair to infer, was tho cliipf of tho Sannna tribe. Samba, moaning "’of, nr be- 
longing to of Sam' (an epithet of Onsh«a, from his dark complexion), was son of .fambu- 

vati, one of the eight wives of this doifisd '/ndu. Tlio Jharejaa of Cutch and Jams of Sinde 
and Ssurashtni arc of the same stock. Tho Siod-Samtna dynasty, on the loss of their faith 
And coming into contact with Islam, to which they became proselytes, were eager to adopt a 
peMligrco which might givo them importance in tho oyea of ihoir conquerors ; Swn was transn 
formed into and the Persian king, Jamshid, was adopted as the patriarch of the Sanj’^ 
mas, in lien of the legitimate Samby. B’erfsbta gives an account of this dynasty, but was ig-^^ 
norant of tlueV origiiM Tic ravs, The Zemindars of Sind© were originally of two tribes of of 
families, ttomunn and Soomnra ; and tho chief of the former wasdistuiguisheil by the, 
latlon of Jam*’ — Briggs* Perishta. vol. iv. p. 4^2. Tho historian admits they were HinSSilest 
until A, TT. 782 (A.D S. 1430) ; a point of little doubt, as wo soo the Bhatti prino^g ta 
termjkrrying with this family about twenty years subsequent even to the, dat^ s&signf 
IPerishta for theirprosclytism. leaion 

X may hero again stato, onco for Jnll, that X append tliese notes in order not t^rship of tha 
with the text, ‘which is abridged from tho original chronicle, 
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years after^ Kailun possessed himself of all the Samma territory, when the 
Sinde river became the boundary of his dominion. Kailun died at the age 
of seventy-two, and was succeeded by* 

Chacbik-deo, who made Marote his head-quarters, to cover his territori^-^s 
from the attacks of Mooltan, which took umbrage at the return of the Bhattis 
across the Garah. The chief of Mooltan united in a league all the ancient 
foes of the Bhattis, the Langas, the Kohyas, the Kheechees, all the tribes of 
that re^on. Chachik formed an army of seventeen thousand horse and four- 
teen thousand foot, and crossed the Beyah to meet his foes. The encounter 
was desperate ; but ^the Bhattis were victorious, and returned with rich spoil 
to Marote, In the year following another battle took place, in which 
seven hundred and forty Bhattis were slain, and three thousand of the 
men of Mooltan. By this success, the conquests of Chachik were estendt-d, 
and he left a garrison {thannd) under his son in Asini-kote, beyond the 
Behah, and returned to Poogul. He then attacked Maipal, chief of the 
Koendis, whom he defeated. After this victory he repaired to Jessulmer, 
to visit his brother Lnkmun, reserving the produce of the lam^s dependent 
on Asini-kotef for his expenses at court. On his return home by Baroo, 
he was accosted by a Jinj Rajpoot, t pasturing an immense jflock of goats, 
who presented the best of his flock, and demanded protection against the 
raids of Birjung Rahtore, This chief had wre.-ted the celebrated fortress 
of Satulmer, § the abode of wealthy merchants, from a Bhatti chief, and 
extended his forays far into the desert, and^he Jinj was one of those who 
had been suffered by his success. Not long after Rao Chachik had passed 
by the pastures of the Jinj, he received a visit from him, to complain of 
another inroad, which had carried off the identical goat, his offering. 
Chachik assembled his kinsmen, and formed an alliance with Shoomar 
Khan, chief of the Seta tribe, j] who came with three thousand horse. It 
was the custom of the Eahtores the Satulmer to encamp their horse at a 
tank some distance from tho city, to watch, while the chief citizens used daily 
to go abroad. Chachik surprised and made prisoners of the whole. The 
bankers and men of wealth offered large sums for their ransom ; biit he 
would not release them from bondage, except on condition of their soiling 
in the territory of Jessulmer. Threo hundred and sixty-fivo heads of families 
embraced this alternative, and hence Jessulmer dates tho influx of her 
wealth. They were distributed over the piinciple cities, Dcorawul, Poogul, 
Marote, fec.lT The three sons of the Rahtore were also made prisoners ; the 
two youngest were released, but Mairah,^the eldest, was detained as a hostage 


. thF 


* It is said that Rinmal succeeded 5 but this was only to tbo northora portion, his ap- 
panage : he lived but two months. 

t Position unknown, unless it bo the Telwn-'ket of D’ATillo, at tho confluence of the river 
of Cabal with the Indus There is no doubt that this castle of tho Bliatti X)rince was im the 
unjab ; and coupled with his alliance with the chief of Sohat or Swat, that it is tho Tohin- 
or Ashnagur of that celebrated geographer, whence tho Acesinoa o£ tho Greeks. 

^ J I may here repeat, that the Jinj and Johya were no doubt branches of the same race 
j^^^jj'^Jenjuheh of Baber, who locates them about tho mountains of Joude. 

Iwhioli’t belonging to Marwar, and on its north-western frontier j but I believe in mins. 

Most likely the Swa tees, or people of Swat, described by Mr. Blphinstono (vol. i, p. 
Jaisb audW Indian engin, and as possessing a kingdom from the Eydaspos to Jellalabad, tho 
oftliwstatV Ptolemy. 

‘pst not be forgotten, that Satulmer was one of the Bhutti castlos wrested 
u Bahtores, who have greatly curtailed their frontiers. 
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for his father's good conduct, Chaohik dismissed his ally, the Seta chief whose 
grand-daiigh^er, Sonaldevi,ho married. The father of the bride, Hybat Khan * * * § 
gave with her in day a (dower) fifty horses, thirty-five slaves, four palkw, 
and two hundred female camels, and with her Ohachik returned, to MarotjS. 

Two years after this, Ohachik made war on Thir — ^raj Khokur, the chhf 
of Peeleebunga,f on account of a horse stolen from a Bhatti The Khokurs 
were defeated and plundered ; but his old enemies the Langas, taking ad- 
vantage of this occasion, made head against Ohachik, and drove his garrison 
from the now possession of Dhooniapur.t Disease at length seized on Rawul 
Ohachik, after a long course of victorious warfare, in which he subdued 
various tracts of country, even to the heart of the Punjab. In this state he 
determined to die as he has lived, with arms in his hands ; but having no 
foe noar with whom to cope, he sent an embassy to the Langa prince of 
Moolfcan, to beg, as a last favour, the jeod-dan^ or ‘gift of battle,’ that his soul 
might escape by the steel of foeman, and not fall a sacrifice to slow disease.^ 
The prince, suspecting treachery, hesitated ; but the Bhatti messenger pledged 
his word that his master only wished an honourable death, and that he would 
only bring five hundred men to the combat. The challenge being accepted, 
the Rowul called his clansmen around him, and on recounting what he had 
done, soven hundred select Llajpoots, who had shared in all his victories, 
voluntoered to take the last field, and make (oblation) of their lives 

with their leader. Previous to setting forth, he arranged his affairs. His son 
Guj Siug, by the Seta Rani, he sent with her to her father’s house. He had 
fire other sons, Koombbo, Birsil, Bheemdeo (by Lala Rani, of the Soda 
tribe), Rutto and Rundheer; whose mother was Soorajdevi, of Chohan race. 
Birsil, his oldest son, he made heir to all his dominions, except the land of 
Khodal (whoso chief towo is Dearawul), which he bestowed upon Eundheer 
and to both he gave tho tika, making them separate states, Birsil inarched 
to Kerore,ll his capital, at the head of seventeen thousand men. 

Meanwhile, Rawul Ohaehik marched to Dho miapoore, ^to part with life.^ 
There he heard that thn prince of Mooltan was within two coss. His soul 
was rejoiced ; he performed his ablutions, worshipped the swordlT and the 
gods, bestowed charity, and withdrew his thoughts from this world, 

* From this and many other instances we come to the conclusion that the Tatar or Indo- 
Soytbic title of Khan is by no moans indioatjvo of the Mahomedan faith. Here we see the 
daupfiiierof tho prince of Sioai, with a genumo llmdi name, 

t Tho position of P<3eZec7^fm{;ais unknown ; in all probability ifc has undergone a meta-^ 

xnorphosis with the spread of ‘ tho faith’ over those regions As before mentioned, I believe 
this race called Kliokm* to be tho Ghikor, so >17011 known to Baber, and doaoribed his in- 
veterate foes in all his irruptions into Xndkb. Their manners especially that distinctive mark, 
Toyandristn, mentioned by Forishtn, mark theGhikers as Indo-Scythic. The names of their 
chiefs are decidedly Hindu. They wore located with the Joudis in the upper part of tho 
Punjab, and according to Flphinstone, they retain their old position, oontiguous to the Bnsef- 
«yo Jadootis, J Dhooniapur is not located, 

§ Til this chivalrous challenge, or demand of tfxe joad-dm, we recognize another trait of 
ficythic manners, as depicted by Herodotus. The ancient Gate of Transoxiana could not bear 
tho i(lea of dying of* disease ; a feeling which bis offspring carried with them to tho shores of 
the Baltie, to Yeut-land or Jutland I | 

il This foi'tross, erected by Roo Kailun, is stated to be twenty-two cobs, about forty itiilea* 
firom Bahwulpur ; but though the direction is not stated, there is little doubt of its being to 
Jhe northward most probably in that do^abeh called SindSagMr, ^ ^ . 

*ir Couple this martial rite with the demand of jood-detn^ and there is an additional teaaon 
for calling these Yadus, Indo-Scyihic, see Vol. I, p, 687, for an account of tho worship of the 
word, 
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The battle lasted four ghurris (two hours), and the J adoon prince felt 
with all his kin after performing prodigies of valour. Two thoudand Khans 
fell beneath their swords : river of blood flowed in the field ; but the Bhatti 
gamed the abode of India, who shared his throne with the hero. The king 
crossed the Behab, and returned to Hooltan. 

While Rundheer was performing atDeorwulthe rites of the twelve 
days of matum, or ’'mourning his elder brother, Koombho, afflicted w^ith 
insanity, rushed into the assembly, and swore to avenge his father’s death. 
That day he departed^ acoompainod by a sin^de slave, and reached the prin- 
ce’s camp. It vyas surrounded by a ditch oloven yards wide, over which the 
Bhatti leaped^his horse in the dead of niirht, reached the harem, and cat off 
the head of Kaloo Shah, with which he rejoined his bretheru at Deorawuk 
Birsil re-established Bhooniapur. and then went to Kerore. His old foes, the 
Xiangas, under Hybat Khan, again attacked him, bub they were defeated 
with great slaughter, At the same time, Ilusein Khan Baloch invaded 
Beekumpur.^ 

Rawul Bersi, who at this time occupied the gadi of JeSsulmer, went 
forth to meet Rao Birsil on his return from his expedition iii the Punjab. In 
S. 15S0 (A. D. 14i74i), he made the gates and palace of Beekumpur. 

vV'e may, in thi'. place, desort the liberal narrative of the clroniolo j 
whafc follows is a record of similar border feuds and petty wars, between ‘the 
sons of Eailun,*f and the chiefs of tho Punjab, albernaboly invaders and 
invaded, which is pregnant with mighty words and gallanb deeds, but yield- 
ing no new facts of historical value. At length, the numerous offspring of 
Kailun separated, and divided amongst them tlio lands on both sides of the 
Garah ; and as Sulcan Babor soon after this period made a final conquest of 
Mooltan from tho Langas, and placed therein his own governor, iu all )>ro- 
babdity tho Bhatti possessors of Kcroro-koto and Hhoouiapur, as well au 
Poogul and Marotc (now Mahomeduns), exchanged their faith (sanctioned 
even by Menu) for the preservation of their esbates.t The bard is S'> much 
occupied with this Poogul branch that tho chroniclo appears almost devoted 
soley to them. 

He passes from the main stem, Rawul Bersi, to Rawuls Jait, Noonkurn, 
Bh^m, Munohur-das* to Subbul Sing, five ycncrations,, with little furiher 
jEiotice than the mere enumeration of their lasue. Whafc fchis last prince, 

, Subbul an important change ocoured in tho political of the Bhattis. 

* The foregojog (from page 209), inclucUag tho action of KuUuu, CUachik, HuOimBil, muHt) 
^ conaiaeredaBan opisodo, detailmg tho exinoks of the Uaoa of Poogul, c^t,iUlhhoa by 
Kailun, tiurd son of Ra-wuliCehur of Joaaulmer. it wad too et^nonfciul to the amialw to bo 
jpWed in a note, 

'b Kao Kailun had estabUshod hia authority over nine oaRtlos, hoadw of (HafcriclH, vk. 
Asltti, or As wim-kote, Beekumpur, Maroto, Poogul, Doorawul, Kebroio (twouty-two ooHa,i or 
about forty mdes, from BaOi wulpur ), Qoomun, BaUou. Nadno, and j\r audloh, on the Indus, , , ' 

I There never was any thing so dourading W) royalty Ihw s(-llKh proujction guarantetu-l 
toit by this Lyourgusof tho Eindutf, who says. “ Against iniafortuuo, kt him prosorvo his 
wealth; at tho oxpouse of his wealth, let him jiroservo his wile ; but let him at aU events 
' pyofeoryo himself, even at the hazard of his wife and riches.— ifeaa Governmnit or the Mi* 

Cms. The entire hiabory of the Rajpoots shows they do not pay much attention to auch 


CHAPUEE V. 


Jmulmer becomes a fief of the empire, — Changes in the succession .' — 

serves with the Bhatti contingent'^ His services^ obtain him the gadi 
of Jessulmer.— Boundaries of Jessulmer at the period of Baber's inr 
vosion. — Subhul succeeded by Ids sow, Umra Sing, who leads the tika- 

dour into the Baloch territory, — Groivned on the field of victory, D^- 

mands a relief from his subjects to portion his daughter, —Puts a chief 
to death loho refuses, — Revolt of the Ohunna Rajpoots, — The Bhatti chief 
retaliate the inroads of the Rahtore of Bt^aner, — Origin of frontier^ 
feud$,--Bhattis gain a victory, — The pnnees of Jessulmer and Btkansr 
are invoiced in the feuds of their vassals, — Raja A nop Bing calls in all 
his chiefs to revenge the disgrace, — Invasion of Jessulmer,— The invaders 
defeated, — The Raioul recovers Poogul, — Hakes Barmair tributary,—^ 
(Jmra dies, — Succeeded by Sesmunt,' — The chronicle closes,— Decline of 
Jessulmer, — Poogid, — Barmair, — Fdodi wrested from her hy the Rah'- 
tores, — Importance of these tra?isaeiions to the British Government,— 
Khadal to the Garah seized by the Daodpotras^^Akhi Bing succeeds,"im' 
JJis uncte^ Tej Sing, 'itsurps the government, — The usurper assassinated 
during the ceremony of Las, — A khi Bing recovers the gadi. — Reigns forty 
years, — Bakwul Khan seizes on Kkadah’mmRawul Moolraj, — Buroop Bing 
Mehta made 7ninslvT, — His hatnd of ike Bhatti nobles.’-^Oonspiracy 
against him by the heir apparent y Mae Birg — Deposal and confinement 
of the Ramal, — The prince proclaimed, — Refuses to occupy the gadi.— • 
Iluolraj emancipated by a Raj pootni— Resumption of the gadi*— TS« 
prince Rue Sing receives the black khftlar of banishment,— Retires to 
Jodpar, — Outlawry of the Bhatti nobles, — Their lands sequestrakd^. 
castles destroyed, - A/hr twelve years, restored to their lands,— Roe 
decapitates a ^nerchant^ — Retxirns to i>fessulmer,—Bent to the fortress of 
Dewoh. — Balim Bing becomes minuter,— His character, — Falls into the 
hands of his mcmiesy hut is savedby the maydunindty of Zoorawur Siay. 
—Plans his destruction, through his own brother's wife,— Zoorawur is poi- 
soned, The Mehta then assassinates her and hor husband , — Fires tlw 
castle of Dewoh — Wae Bing burnt to death, — Murder of his sons, — The 
minister proclaims Ouj Blug. - Younger sans of Moolraj fly to Bika- 
ner, — The longest reigns in the Rajpoot amuds are during ministerial 
usmpatloiu—Bieirospcctivc view of the Bhatti history, — Reflections,. 

We have now* reached that period in the Bhatti annals* when Sh^h 
Jehau was emperor of India. Else where, we have minutely related the 
moasuro which tho groat Akber adopted to attach hia Eajpoot vassalage to 
tho empire ; a policy pursued by his successors. Subbul i^ing, the first of the 
princes of Jessulmer^ who hold his dominions as a fief of the empire* was not 
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the legitimate heir to the ^giadi of JesuL’* Munohur-das had obtained the 
gadi by the assassination of his nephew, Rawul Nathoo, the sons and heir of 
Bheem, who was returning from his nuptials at Bikaner, and had passed the 
day at Filodi, then a town of Jessulmer, when poison was administered to 
him by the hands of a female. But it was destined that the line of the 
assassin should not rule, and the dignity fell to Subbul Sing, the third in 
descent from "Mfeildeo, second son of Rawul Noonkurn. 

The good qualities of young Subbul, and the bad ones of Ramchund son 
of the usurper, aiBforded another ground for the preference of the former. 
Moreover, Subbul was nephew to the prince of Amber, under whom he held 
a distinguirfied post In the Government of Peahore, where he saved tlae royal 
treasure from being captured by the Afghan mountaineers. For this service, 
and being a favourite of the chiefs who served with their contingents, the 
king gaveJeawunt Sing of Jodpoor command to place him on the 
The celebrated Nahur Khan Koompawutf was entrusted with this duty, for 
the performance of which he received the city and domain of Pokurn, ever 
since severed from Jessulmer. 

This was the first considerable abstraction from the territories which had 
been progressively increased by Rawul Jesul and his successors, but which 
have since been wofully curtailed. A short time before Baber’s invasion, the 
dependencies of Jessulmer extended on the north to the Garah river, t west 
to the Mehran or Indus ; and on the easfe and south, they were bounded by 
the Rahtores of Bikaner and Mar war, who had been gradually encroaching 
for two centuries, and continue to do so to this day. The entire ihal of 
Barmir and Kottorah, in the south, were Bliatti 'chieftainships and eastward 
to the site of Bikaner itself. 

TJnofa Sing, son of /Sfubbul, succeeded. He led the tikeo-dour against 
the Baloches, who had invaded the western tracts, and was installed on the 
field of victory. Soon after, he demanded aid from his subjects to portion 
bis daughter, and being opposed by his Rajpoot minister, Raghonath, ho 
put him to death. The chunna Rajpoots, from the north-east, having re- 
newed their old raids, in person attacked and compelled thorn to give 
bonds, or written obligations, for their future good conduct. 

* Noonktirri had Ihrco sons, Hrir^raj, Maldf*o, and KaliaiulaH ; cat'h luul issuo. Ifnr-raj 
JbadBUeom (who succeoJcdhis gmndtafchor Nooukiim). Maldvo had ICailHi, who liarl Oiadafi, 
fhther of Sabul Sing, to whom was given in appanage the town ot Mumlilla, near Pokurn. The 
third f-on, Miandas, had Kunohur- das, who sncoci^dod Bhoom. Romelnmd vraa the son of* 
JMunohtir-das. A slip from the gonealogioal trve will 8ot this in a clear light, 

1. NoonkniTj. 

I 

Hur-raj, Maldeo. Kulhiiidas?. 

I I I 

2. Bheem. Kaetsi. 3. Muiiohurdas. 

Nathoo. Biadas. Ramchund. 

4. Snhbul Sing. 

; t Another synchronism (see Annals of Marwar for an account of Nahur Khan) of 
'Value, since it accounts fo» the iirst abstraction of territory by the Raht^^res fro.n the Bhattis. 

,1 The Garah is invjtriably called iho Bwhah in the chronicle. Garah. or Gharrb, is sd 
caltea, in all probability, from tho mud (sftMr) sospende'd in its waters. The Garaix is eomposed 
of the waters ol Behan and Sutlej. 
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Provoked by the dailv encroachments of the Kandulote Eahtores^ 
Soonder-das and Dilput, chiefs of Beekumpur, determined to retaliate : 
ns j 2 ;et a name in the world/’ said Dilput, ^^and attack the lands of the 
Rahtores/’ Accordingly, they invaded, plundered, and fired the town of 
Jujoo, on the Bikaner frontier. The Kandulotes retaliated on the towns of 
Jessnlmer, and an action took place, in which the Bhattis were victorious, 
slayiiig two hundred of the Rahtores. The Rawul partook in the triumph 
of his vassals. Baja Anop Sing of Bikaner was then serving with the im- 
perial armies in the Dekhan. On receiving this account, he commanded his 
miiii&fcer to issue a summons to every Kandulote capable^ of carrying arms to 
invade Jes-ulmer, and take and raze Beekumpur, or he would consider them 
traitois. Tiie mi- i4.er issued the summons ; every Rahtore obeyed it, and he* 
addc'i as an auxiliary, a Pathan chief with his band from Hissar. Rawul, 
Umra collected his Bhattis around him, and instead of awaiting the attack, 
advanced to meet it ; he slow many of tho chiefs, burnt the frontier towns, 
and recovered Poogul, forcing the Rahtore chiefs of Parmair and Kottorah to 
renew their engagements of fealty and service. 

Umra had eight sons, and was succeeded by Jeswunt, the eldest, in S.. 
1758 (A. D. 1702), whose daughter was married to the heir-apparent, 
of Mewar. 


Here ends the chronicle, of which the foregoing is an abstract: the con- 
cluding portion of the annals is from a M S .furnished by a living chronicler 
corrected by other informcation. It is but a sad record of anarchy and? 
crime. 

Soon after the death of Rawul Umra, Poogul, Turmair, Filodi, and 
various other towns and territories in Jessulmcr, were wrested from this state- 
by tho Rahtores.^ 

Tho territory bodering the Garah was taken by Daod Khan, an Afghan 
chicfl..'un from Shikarpur, and it became the nucleus of a state called after 
himself Daodpotra. 

Jeswunt Sing succoedod. Ho had five sons, Juggut Sing, who 
mittod suicide, Esuri Sing Tej Sing, arid Sodfcan Sing. Juggut IWffl 
three sons. Akhi Sing, Boop Sing, and Zoorawur Sing, 

Akhi Sing succeeded. Rood Sing died of the small- pox ; Tej Sing, 
undo to tho Rawul, usurped the government, and the princes fled to Delhi 
to save their lives. At this period, their grand-uncle, Hurri^ Sing (brother 
of Rawul Jcswunc), was serving the Sing, and he returned in order to dis- 
place the usurper. It is customary for the prince of J essulmer to go annu- 
rily in state to the lake Oursi-Sirr. to perforin the ceremony of Las^ or clear- 
ing away the acciimulation of mud and sand. The Raja first takes out a 
h^j^ful, when rioh and poor follow his example* Hurri Sing chose the time 

* The most essential use to which my labours can bo applied, is that of enabling the 
British Oevemment, when called upon to exercise its functions, as^ protector and arbitrator of 
the ittbenaational quarrels of Bajpootana, to understand the lei:ifcimate and onginal greunda 
of dispute. Hero "we perceive the germ of the border-feuds, which, have led to so much blood** 
sh^ between Behauer and Jessulmer, in which the former was the first aggressor ; but as the 
lafc%r, for the purpose of redeeming her lost territory, moat frequently appears as the agita^ 
tor of public t^nqttiliity, it is necessary to look for the remote cause in pronouncing our 

award. 
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wliicli this ceremony was in progress to attack the usurper. The attempt 
did not altogether succeed ; hut Tej Sing was so severely wounded that he 
died, and was succeeded by hia son. 

Sowae Sing, an infant of three years of age. Akhi Sing collected the 
Bhattis from all quarters, stormed the castle, put the infant to death, and re- 
gained his rights. 

Akhi Sing ru'ed forty years. During the reign, Bahwul Khan, son of 
Daoi Khan, took Derawul and all the tract of Khad.il, the first Bhatti con- 
quest, and added it to bis new state of Bahwulpoor, or Daodp itra. 

Moolraj succeeded in S. ]3l8(A.D. 1762 j. He had three sons, Rae 
Sing, Jaet Sinor and Man Sing, The unhappy choice of a minister bv 
Moolraj completed the demoralization of the Bhatti princpality. This 
minister was named Suroop Sing, a Bania of the Jain faith and Mehta 
family, destined to be the exterminators of the l iws and fortunes of the 
‘sons of .Tesul,’ The cause of hatred and revenge of this son of commcrco 
to the Bhatti aristocracy aro«e out of disgraceful dispute reganiino' a Buhh- 
tim, a fair frail one, a favourite of the Mehta, but who prefurrud the Rajpoot, 
Sirdar Sing, of the trib“ of Aef. The Bhatti chief carried his complaint of 
the minister to the heir-apparont, Rae Sing, who had also c-mse of grievance 
in the reduction of his income. It was suggested to the prince to put this 
pre«umptuous minister to death ; this wa.^ edect. d by tho prince’s own hand 
in his father’s presence ; and as the Mehta, in filling, clung to Moolarj for 
protection, it was proposed to take oif Moolarj at the same time. Tho pro- 
position, however, was rejected with horror by '^Jho prince, whose vengeance 
was satisfied. The Rawul was allowed to escape to the female apartments ; 
but the chieftains, well knowing they could not expect pardon from the 
Rstwul, insisting on investing Rao Sing, and if he refu.sod, on placing his 
brother on the ffadi. The an of Rac Sing was proclaimed ; but no intreaty 
or threat would induce him to listen to the proposal of occupying the throne - 
in lieu of whicli he tised a pallet Three months and 'five days hai 

passed since the doposal and bondage of Moolraj, when a female resolved to 
emancipate him : this female was the wife of the chief con'-pirator and confi- 
dential adviser of the regent prince. This noble dame, a Rahtore Rajpootni 
oftheMaheoha clan, was the wifoof Anop Sing of Jinjiniali, the premier 
noble of Jessulmor, and who, wcarccl with the tyranny of the minister and 
the'iyeaknoEs of his prince, had proposed tho death of the one and the depo- 
sal of the other. We are not made acquainted with any reason, save that 
of swamd/ierma, or ‘fealty,’ which jirompted the Rahtorni to rescue her prince 
even at the risk of her husband’s life j hut her appeal to her son Zoorawur, to 
perform his duty, is ^preserved, and we give it verlatim: “should your 
father oppose ^you, sacrifice him to your duty, and will mount tho pyre with 
his corpse,” The son yielded obedience to the injunction of his magnani- 
mous parent, who had sufficient influence to gam over Aiyoon, tho brother 
of her husband, as well as Megh Sing, Chief of B.aroo. The three chieftaina 
forced an entrance into the prison wbero their prince was confined, who re- 
fused to be released from hia manacles, until ho wa,s told that the’ Mahcchi 


, ,* Siwiia IS the Enjpoot lorni for l/iofaf, s.n<f is used by those who, like tho Bana of OoJ}.. 

«r, to wot’ j)o)iiieiWB a complete dross; in short, i 
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had promoted the plot for his liberty* Th© sound of the grand nakarra^ pro- 
claitning Moolraj's repossession of the gadi^ aw-oke his son from sleep ; and 
on the herald depositing at the side of his pallet the sable siropa,^ and all 
the insignia of exile, --the hltick steed and black vestments,— the princOj 
obeying the command of the emancipated Uawul, clad himself thereirj, and 
accompanied by his party, bido adieu to Jessiilmer and took the road to 
Kottoroh* When he arrived ut this town, on the southern frontier of the 
state, the chiefs proposed to run the country ; but he replied, ‘‘the country 
was his mother, and every Rajpoot his foe who injured it.^^ He repaired to 
JT odpoor, but the chieftains abided about Sheo Kottorolu and Barmair, and 
during the twelve years they remaino cl outlaws, plundered even to the gates 
of Jessulrner.. In the first three years they devastated the country, their 
castles were dismantled, the wells therein filled up, and their estates seques- 
trated. At the end of the twelve, having made the tilak^ or oath against 
further plunder, thoir estates were restored, and they were re-admitfced into 
their country. 

The banished prince remained two years and a-half with R;ija Beejy 
Sing, who treated him like a son* But he carried his arrogant demeanour 
with him to Jodpoor ; for one day, as he was going out to hunt, a Bania, to 
whom ho was indebted, seized his horse by the bridle, and invoking the an of 
Bocjy Sing, demanded payment of his debt The prince, in turn, required 
him, with the invocation “by Moolraj !’' to unloose his hold* But the man of 
wealth, disregarding the appeal, insolently replied, “what is Moolarj to me?’^ 

It was the last word ho spoke | the sword of Rae Sing was unsheathed* and 
the Bania’s head rolled on the ground : then, turning his horse^s head to 
Jessulrner, he exclaimed, ‘‘better be a slave at once, than leave on the bounty 
of another.^' His unexpected arrival outside his native city brought out the 
entire j)Opulation to see him. His father, the iJawul, sent to know what had 
occasioned his presence, and he replied, that it was merely preparatory to 
pilgrimnge. He was refused admittanco , his followers were disarmed, and 
ho was sent to reside at the fortress of Dewoh, together with his sons Abhe 
Sing and Hhonkul Sing, and their families* 

Salim Sing, who succeeded, his father, as prime minister of ' 

was but eleven years of ago at the time oflus murder. His young mirid 
appears, oven at that early age to have a hot— bed for rereiige ; and the 
seeds Which were sown quickened into a luxuriance rarely equalled even in 
those regions, whore human life is held in little estimation. Without any 
of that daring valour which distinguishes the Rajpoot, he overcame* 
throughout a long course of years, -all who opposed him, uniting the sub- 
tlety of the serpent to the ferocity of the tiger. In person he was effeminate/, 
in speech bland ; pliant and courteous in demeflanour ; promising, without 
hesitation, and with ^11 tho semblance of sincerity, what ho never had thei 
most remote intention to . fulfil* , Salim, or, as he was generally designated 
by his tribe, the Mehiat was a signal instance of a fact of which these annais 
exhibit too many examples, namely, the inadequacy of religious professions, 
though of a sovoro character, as a restraint on moral conduct ; for though 

^ k the liajpoot term ibr k/u'2a^, and is used by those who, like the Bana ot 

Oodipoor. prefer the yoruacular dialoet to the corrupt jargdu of the Islamite# (frolii 

^ head/ sir, to * foot * means a complete dross i in short, cap-a-jp^>d. 
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the tenets of his faith (the Jain) imperatively prescribe the necessity of 
“ hurting no sentient being,” and of sitting in the dark lather then by 
hiring a moth into the flame of a lamp, incur the penalty attached to the 
sin of insect-murder, this man has sent more of ihe sons of Jessoh” to 
yamaZocct,* than the sword of their external foes during his long adminis* 
tration. He had scarcely attained man’s estate when the outlawed chiefs 
were restored to their estates by a singular lintervention. Eaja Bheem 
Sing had acceded to the gadi of Marwar, and the Mehta was chosen by 
the prince of Jessulmer, as his representative, to convey his congratulations, 
and the iika of acknowledgment on his succession, to Raja Beejy Sing. On 
his return from this mission, he was waylaid and captured by the outlawed 
chieftains, who instantly passed sentence of death upon the author of their 
miseries. The sword was uplifted, when, ‘placing his turban at the feet 
of Zoorawur Sing,’ he implored his protection — and he found it ! Such 
is the Rajpoot ; — an anomaly among.st his species ; his character a com- 
pound of the opposite and antagonistical qualities which impel mankind to 
virtue and to crime. Let me recall to the mind of the reader, that the 
protector of this vampire was the virtuous son of the virtuous Rajpootni 
who, with an elevation of mind equal to whatever is recorded of Greek or 
Roman heroines, devoted hersself, and a husband whom she loved, to the one 
predominant sentiment of the Rajpoot, swarndherma^ or 'fealty to the sove- 
reign.’ Yet had the wily Mehta effected the disgrace of this brave chief, 
to whom the Rawul owed his release from bondage and restoration to his 
throne, and forced him to join the outlaws against the sand-hills of 
Barmair. Nothing can paint more strongly’^the influence of this first of 
the Bhatti chiefs over his brethren than the act of preserving the life of 
their mortal foe, thus cast into their hands; for not only did they dissuade him 
from the act, but prophesied his repentance of such mistaken clemency. Only 
one condition was stipulated, their restoration to their homes. They were 
recalled, but not admitted to court : a distinction reserved fur Zoorawur alone. 

When Tlae Sing was incarcerated in Dewoh, his eldest son, Abbe 
Sing, Rajkumar, ‘ iieir-apparent,' with the second son, Dhonkxi), were 
left at Barmair, with the outlawed chiefs. The Rawul, having in vain 
demanded his grand-cldldren, prepared an army and invested Barmair. It 
was defended during six months, when a capitulation was acceded to, and 
the children were given up to Moolraj on the bare pledge of Zoorawur 
Sing, who cuarauteed their safety ; and they were sent to the castle of 
Dewoh, where their father was confined. Soon after tho castle vi as fired, 
and Rae Sing and his wife were consumed in the flames. On escaping 
this danger, which was made to appear accidental, the young princes were 
confined in the fortress of Ramgurh, in the most remote comer of the desort, 
bord.^ring the valley of Sinde, for their security and that of the Rawul 
(acourcling to the Mehta’s account), and to prevent faction from having a 
nucleus around which to form But Zoorawur, who entertained doubts 
of the minister's motives, reminded the Rawul that the proper place for ihe 
beir-apparent was the court, and that his honour stood pledged for his i^afety. 

, This was sufficient for the Mehta, whose mind was iiUitantly intent upon 
the means to read himself of so conscientioua an adviser. Zoorawur had 


♦ Pluto’s realm* 
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Brother named Kaitsi, whose wife, according to the courtesy of Kajwarro 
had adopted the minister as her brother. Salim sounded his adopted sister 
as to her wish to see her husband become lord of Jinginialli. The tempter 
succeeded : he furnished her with poisoned comfits, which she administered 
to the gallatit Zoorawur ; and her lord was inducted into the estates of 
JmginiallL Having thus disposed of the soul of the Bhatti nobility, he 
took off m detail the chiefs of Baroo, JDangri, and many others, chiefly by 
the same means, though some by the dagger. Kaitsi, who, wh ther inno- 
cent;, or a guilty participant in his brother's death, had benefited thereby, 
was markt d in the long list of proscription of this fiend, who determined 
to exterminate every Rajpoot of note, Kaitsi knew* too much, and those 
connected with him shared in this dangerous knowledge : wife, brother, son, 
were therefore destined to fall by the same blow. The immediate cause 
of enmity was as follows. The minister, who desired to set aside the claims 
of the children of Rae Sing to the gadiy and to nominate the youngest son 
of Moolraj as heir ' apparent, was opposed by Kaitsi, as it could only be 
offccted by the destruction of the former ; and he replied, that ‘‘no co- 
operation of his should sanction the spilling of the blood of any of his 
mastei^a family.” Salim treasured up the remembrance of this opposition 
to his will though without any immediate sign of displeasure. Soon after, 
Kaitsi and his brother Suroop were returning from^ a nuptial ceremony 
at Kuuero, in the district of Bhalotra. On reaching Beejoraye on the 
Jeasulmcr frontier, where the mmisters of the Mehta^s vengeance were 
post(id, the gallant Zoorawur and hJs brother were conducted into the 
castle, out of which taeir bodies were brought only to be burnt. Hearing 
of some intended evil to her lord, Kaitsx’s wife, with her infant son, Megha, 
sought protection in the minister’s own abode, where she had a double 
claim, as his adopted si^te^, to sanctuary and protection. For five days, 
the force wns kept up of sending food for herself and child ; but the slave 
who conveyrd it remarking, in coarse, unfeeling language, that both her 
husband and her brother were with their fathers, she gave a loose to grieve 
and determined on revenge. This being reported to the Mehta, he sent a 
dagger for her repose. 

Tim princes, Abho Sing and Dhonkul Sing, confined in the fortress 
of Ramgurh, soon after the raurdar of Kaitsi were carried off, tOfrether with 
their wives und infants, by poison. The murderer then proclaimed Guj 
Sing, the youngest but one of all the posterity of Moolraj, as heir-apparent, 

brothers so\ight security in flight from this fiend-like spirit of the 
minister, and arc now refugees in the Bikaner territory. The following 
^ip from the genoalogieal treo will shew the branches so unmercifully 
lapped off by this monster : 

Moolraj. . , , , 


B40 Sing, 
poiaondd. 


JTeot Sli;?g (fcetna). 
Hying, 


Sfttg^ 


DhonkulSing. 
. ypojlaoned. 


Maha Sing, 
Hind. 


Man Sing, 

killed by a fall from bia ", 

1‘ StJflte* , Quj. Sing, Fatti Sin 


Tej Sinyi 0 eVi‘ StJflg:', Quj Sing, Fatti Sing, 
in exile, in exile, reigning prince, in oxils. 
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Maha Sing, being blind of one eye^ {hana) could not succoed ; and 
Man Sing being killed by a fall from his horse, the Mehta was saved tho 
crime of adding one noiore ‘^mortal murther to his crown/^ 

It is a singular fact, that the longest reigns we know of in Rajwarra 
03curred during ministeiial usurpations. The late Maharao of Kotah 
occupied the gadi upwards of half a century, and tho Rawul ]\ 1 oalraj swayed 
the nominal sceptre of this oasis <»f the desert upwards of flfiy eight yoais. 
His father ruled forty years, and I doubt whether, in all histoi-y, wo can 
find another instance of father and son reigning for a century. This 
century was prolific in change to the dynasty, whoso whole history is full 
of strange vicissitudes. If we go back to Jesvvunt Sing, the grandfather 
ofMoolraj, we find the lihatti principality touching the Garah on the 
north which devided it from Mooltan, on the west it was bound(‘d by the 
Punjnud, and thus included a narrow slip of the fertile valley of Sinde j 
and we have seen it stretch at no remote period, even to tho anciont capi- 
tal Mausoora, better known to the Hindu as Rori-Bekhcr, tho islandic 
capital of xhe Mogdi ( ^oda)oi Alexander. To the south, it rested on Uhat, 
including the castles of Sheo, Kottoroh, and Barmair, seized on by Marwar ; 
and in the east embraced the districts of BTlodi, Pokurn, and other parts, 
also in the possession of Mar w ir or Bikaner. Tho whole of the state of 
Bhawulpur is formed out of the Bhatli dominion, and tho Rahtores have 
obtained therefrom not a small portion of their western frontier. This 
abstraction of territory will account for the benrt-burnings and border 
feuds which continually break out bt^tween the Bhattis and Rahtorcs, and 
the children of David • 

Could the same prophetic steel which carved upon the pillar of Brimsir 
the destinies of the grandson of the deified Hori, eleven hundred years 
before Christ, have subjoined to that of Jessoh tho fate wliich awaited 
his descendant Moolraj, he would doubtless have regarded the prophecy as 
conveying a falsehood too gross for belief. That the offspring of the 
deified prince of Dwarica, who founded Guzni, and fought tho united kings 
of Syria and Bactria, should, at length, bo driven back on India, and 
compelled to seek shelter under the sign of the cross, reared admidst their 
sand-hills by a handful of strangers, whose ancestors, when they wore even 
in the maturity of their fame, were wandering in their native woods, with 
painted bodies, and offering human sacrifices to the sun-god,— -more resem- 
bling Balsiva than Balotishpa,— these would havo scorned prodigies too 
wild for faith. 

* Aporson blind of one oyo is incompetent io* sncccod* accordinf^ to Ilinrln law, 
ig tbe niokuatne given to a person labonring xmder this personal rt 'feet, which ioim is 
moroly an anagram of * tho oyo ’ Tho loss of an eye dons nob doprivo an oooupaiifc of 

his rights— of which wo had a ctirhms oxainido in iho sugo of fh*' imperial citiV of Delhi, 
which gavo rise to tho remark, thai- the throe groaif“?i men ihoreiii had only i-hn crmiplo- 
ment of one man amongst them : tho hhnpcror had bo"n deprived C'f bolh eyes by the bru- 
tality of Ghol am Ka dir ; iho besieging chioC flolenr -vvan kioic, ns was tip dolcudor, Sir D. 
Oohterlony. Holcai^s name has become synoiiiiuons witii kftitfr., and many a horso, dog, and 
man, blind of an eye, is called after this cclobYatccl l^Iahvatta loartcr. Th.e Tlindns, by what 
iudiictionl know not, attach a degree of mural oblh,[nity to cveiy iuiUvidual ku.wa and appear 
tqi make no distintion between tho natural and the acquirod defect ; though to all kaiiaA* 
iWjfiy apply another and more dignified appellation, Swkr/7c/jr|/a, tho Jupitir of thdr nstro*' 
, jh; 5 ^l| 0 i{>gy, which very grave personage came by his misfovtann in no oredlCoblo ay, — for, 
althd^h the jywq or spiritual head of the ILndu Gods, ho sot as bad a moral oiiamplo tii 
ttuiuas 1^54 the classical Tupitex* to tho tennpfcs of tho Greek fvnd ‘Roman Fantheon, 
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Bawul M.oolraj enters into treaty the English. — T7?e Raja dies. — His 
Grandson^ Giij Sing, proclaimed. — becomes a mere puppet in the 
oninister^s hands. — Third article of the Treaty. — Inequality of the alii- 
ance — Its importance to Jessuhner. — Consequences *to he apprehended hy 
the^ritish Crover ament . — Dangers attending the enlarging the oircle of our 
political connections. — Importance oj ^essulmer in the event of Russian, 
invasion. — British occupation of the valley of the Indus considered. — S>aUm 
Qing'^s administration resumed. — Ilis rapacity and tyranny increase . — 
Wishes his office to be hereditary. — Report of the British agent to Us 
Government. — Palliioals self — exiled. — Banher^s families kept as host* 
ages.-^Bevenues arising from confmation . — Wealth of the minister.-^ 
Border~fcud detailed to eaiemplify the interf&'ence of the paramount 
power. — The yialdotes of Baroo. — Their history. — Nearly exterminated 
the Wahtores of Bikaner. — Btimulatcdhy the minister Salim Sing.-^Cause 
of this treachery.'-^ He calls for British interference. — Granted. BesiiUf-^ 
Bawul Quj Sing arrives at Oodipoor. — Harries the Rana^s daughter ^ — 
Influence of this lady, • 

It was in iho Samvat (ora) of Vicrama, 1818, tbat Eawul Moolraj was 
inaugurated on the throne of Jessoh ; and it was in the year of our Lord 
1818, that a treaty of ^'perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of interests’’ 
was concluded between the Honourable East India Company and Maha 
Rawul Moolraj^ the Raja of Je^sulmer, his burs and successors, the latter 
agreeing ‘‘to act in subordinate co-operatiou with the British government, and 
with submission to its supremacy.”^ This was almost the last act of Rawul 
Moolraj, who had always boon a more puppet in the hands of Mehta Salim 
Sing or his father. Ho died A. D* 1820, when his grandson, Guj Sing, wan 

proclaimed. 

Rawul Gnj Sing was fitted,^ from his years, his past seclusion, and the 
examples which had occured before his eyes, to bo the submissive pageant 
Salim Sing roquirod. Isolated, in every sense, fiom intercourse with the 
X’cst of mankind, by the policy of the mini-tcr, he had no community of 
sympathy with thorn, and no eVutmupon tboir aid. Surrounded by the crea- 
tures of "Salim Sing, who, even to thoir daily dolo, a scribe every thing to his 
man’s favour, each word, each gCvSfcurc, is watched and reported. The prince 
himself, his wives and family, are alike dependents on the minister’s bounty, 
often capriciously oxoT^jised. If he requires a horse, he must solicit it i or if 
desirous of boatowii^g recompense, he requests to be furnished with the 
means, atid dooms himself fortunate if ho obtain a moiety of his suit 

It will be observed from the date of this treaty <^Dgo 1818), that Jessub 
met' was the last of tho states of India received under the protection of the 
British Government. Its distance made it an object of jittlo solicitude to 

^ ApiHindix No. ITI, for ti copy of this treaty. 
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tia and the raiuisfeer, it is said, had many long and serious consultations witll 
his oracles before he united his destiny With ours. He doubted the security 
of his power if the Rawul should become subordinate to the British Govern- 
ment ; and he was only influenced by the greater risk of being the sole state 
in Rajwarra without the pale of its protection, which would have left him to 
the mercy of those enemies whom his ^rerciless policy had creatc*d aiound 
him. The third and most important article of the treaty^ tranqeuillized his 
apprehensions as to e:^ternal foes * with these apprehensions all fear as to the 
consequences aridng from ministerial tyianny towards the princely exiles was 
banished, and we sh^ll presently find that this alliance, instead of checking 
his rapacity and oppression, incited them. But it is necessary, in the first 
place, to bestow a few remarks on the policy of the alliance as regards the 
British Government, 

Its inequality requires no demonstration : the objects tu be attained by 
it to the respective parties having no approximation to party. The advan- 
tages to Jessulmer Were immediate ; and to use the phraseology of the treaty^ 
were not only of ‘^great magnitude,^’ but were vitally importa» t. From the 
instant the treaties were exchanged, her existence as a permanent state, 
which was not worth half a century^s purchase, was secured. Her power had 
been gradually declining, and rei^^ reign was narrowing her possessions 
to the vicinity of the capifal. One state, Bhawulpur, had been formed from 
her northern territory ; while those of Sinde, Bikaner and Jodpnor, had been 
greatly aggrandized at her expense •, and all were inclined, as occasion arose 
to encroach upon her feebleness. The faithless e'haracter of tho minister, 
Salim Sing afforded abundant pretexts for qua'treh and the anarchy of her 
neighbours proved her only safeguard during the later years of her indepen- 
dent existence. Now, the British Government having pledged itself to exert 
its power for the protection of the principality, in the event of any ^‘serious 
invasion,** her fears either of Sindies, Daodpotras, or of Rahtores, are at 
rest. The full extent of this ]>ledge may not have been contemplated when 
it was given ; like all former alliances, it is the base of another step in ad- 
vance. Instead of restricting the vast circle of our political connexions, it 
at once carried us out of India, placing us in actual contact and possiblo 
collision with the rulers of Sinde and the people beyond the Indus. Marwar 
and Bikaner bemg already admitted to our alliance, the power of settling 
their feuds with the Bhattis is comparatively simple • but with Da^dpotra 
we have no political connexions, and with Sinde, only those of ‘‘ perpetual 
friendship, and mutual intercourse :** but no stipulation ensuring respect to 
our remonstrances in case of the aggression of their subjects on our Bhatti 
ally. Are wo then to push our troops through the desert to repel such acts, 
or must we furnish pecuniary subsides (the cheapest mode), that she may 
entertain mercenaries for that object ? We must view it, in thi^ light, as 
an event, not only not fm] robable, but of very likely occurronce. Our alli- 
ance with Cutcli involved us in this perplexity in 1819 . Our armies were 
formed and moved to the frontier, and a declaration of war was avoided only 


\ Art. Iir. “ In the event of any serious invasion directed towards the overthrow of the 
pifeoipality of Jessul uer, or other danger of great magnitude occurring to that principality, 
tlih;Btitish Government will exert its power for the protection of the priuoipality, provided 
that th4 <juarrel he not asenbable to the Baja of Jessulmer, 
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Iby accepting a tardy amende in no way commensurate with the insult of 
invading, massacring, and pillaging our allies.* In this instance, our means 
of chastisement were facilitated by our maritime power of grappling with 
the enemy, but if the insult proceeds from the government of Upper Sinde 
(only) nominally dependent on Hyderabad), or from Bhawulpur, how are we 
to cope with these enemies of our ally ? Such wars might lead us into a 
terra incognita beyond the Indus, or both the spirit and letter of the treaty 
will be null. 

What, therefore, are the advantages we can hoM out to ourselves for 
the volunteer of our amity and protection to this oasis of the desert ? To 
have disregarded the appeal of Jessulmer for protection, to have made her 
the sole exception in all Rajpootana from our amicable relations, would have 
been to consign her to her numerous enemies, and to let loose the spirit of 
rapine and revenge, which it was the main object of all these treaties to 
suppress : the Bhattis svould have become a nation of lobbors, the Bedouins 
of the Indian desert. Jessulmer was the first link in « chain of free states, 
which formerly united the commerce of the Ganges with that of the Indus, 
but which interminable feuds had completely severed ; the possibility of re- 
union depending upon a long continuance of tranquility and confidence. 
This object alone would have warrented our alliance with Jessulmer. But 
if ho look to futurity, to the possible invasion of India, which can be best 
effected thiough the maritime provinces of Persia^ the valley of the Indus 
will be the base of the invader’s operations. The possession of Jessulmer 
would then be of vital importance, by giving us the command of Upper 
Sinde, and enabling usto^act against the enemy simultaneously with our 
armies east of the Delta, the most practicable p-dnt of advance into India. 
We may look upon invasion by the ancient routes pursued by Alexander, 
Mahmood, and Timoor, as utterly visionary, by an army encumbered with 
all the material necessary to success, and thus the valley of Sinde presents 
the only practicable route. But it would be a grand error, both in a poli- 
tical T-nd military point of view, to possess ou:(«elves of this valley, even if an 
opportunity wore again to occur. It is true, the resourcv^s of that fertile 
region, so analogous to Egypt, would soon, under our management, main-- 
tain an army sufficient to defend it j and this Would bring us at oHce 
into contact with the power (Persia) which cling to us for support, and will 
bo adverse to us only when rendered subservient to Russia. It were well 
to view the possible degradation and loss of power to Russia, in Europe, as 
likely to afford a frenh stimulant to her ancient achemos of oriental aggran- 
disement. By some, these sohemoataro looked upon as Quixotic, and I confess 
myself to be of the number. The better Russia is acquainted with the 
regions she would have to pass, the less desire will she evince for an under- 
taking, which, even if successful! in the outset, would be useless; for if shfe cofi- 


* Tho «fct/itud^assttifwed by the ener^retio Government of Bombay, Mr. Elpbinstono, on 
that ocraHion, wiU for a lonf^ time roxnain a lesson to the triumvirate government of SSnde. 
To the Author it still nppears a subject of regret that, with the adequate preparation, tha 
season, and every ihini/ pi»omiaing a certainty of success, the p^oido tone of Lard Hastings’, 
policy should have prevented the proper RKSeition of our dignity, by chastising an insult, 
aggravated in every shape. A treaty of amity and mutual intercourse was the result of 
this armament ; but although twelve years have since elapsed, out ittterodurie has remained 
in ^ i but this is no ground for quarrel* 
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quered, she could not ‘maintain India. But, to me, it still appears imperatSv^^ 
that this power should formally renounce such designs ; the state of perpetual 
preparation rendered necessary by her menacing position, being so injurious 
to our finances, is worse than the actual attempt, which would only entail 
upon her inevitable loss. We lest, through our unwise economy, a noble 
opportunity of maintaining an ascendency at the court ot Oaubul, which 
would have been easily prevailed upon, for our pecuniary aid, to make over 
to us the sovereignty of Sinde f were this desirable), which is still considered 
a grand division of OaubuL 

But setting the political question aside, and considering our possession 
of the valley of Siud^ouly in a military point of view, our occupation of it 
would be prejudicial to us« We should have a long line to defend, and rivers 
are no barriers in modern warfare. Whilst an impassable desert is between 
us, and we have the power, by means of our allies, of assailing an enemy at 
several points, though we are liable to attack but from one, an invader 
could not maintain himself a single season. On this ground, the mainteu-* 
anoe of friendship with this remote nook of Bajpoot civilization is dcfonsiblo, 
and we have the additional incitement of rescuing the most industrious and 
wealthy commercial communities in India from the fangs of a happy : to 
whom, and the enormities of his government, we return. 

No language can adequately represent the abuse of power with which 
the treaty has armed the rapacious minister of Jessulmcr, and it is one of the 
many instances of the inelEcacy of our system of alliances to secure prosperi- 
ty, or even tranquillity to these long-afSicted regions ; which although 
rescued from external assailants, are still the }«rey of discord and passion 
within. It will not be difficult, at the proper time and place, to make this 
appear.^ The Mehta felt the advantages which the treaty gave him, in res- 
pect to neighbouring states ; but he also felt that he had steeped himself too 
deeply in the blood of his master's family, and in that of his noblest chief- 
tafijs, ^iS-iope ur vs^Pected, could restore to him the 

confidence of those be had ao outraged, With coinmorcial men, with the 
industrious husbandman or pastoral communities, he had so long forfeited all 
claim to credit, that his oath was not valued at a single grain of the sand of 
their own desert dominion. 

The bardic annalist of Bajpootana, when compelled to record tho acts of 
% first aqnoutices his moral death ; then corjaes tho metempsychosis, — 
framo with tho spirit of a demon. In this manner 5s de- 
linated the famed Visaldeo, the Ohofcan ki»ig of Ajmore. Whether tho Bhatti 
minister will obtain' such a posthumous apology for bis misdeeds, a futuro 
historian will learn ‘ but assuredly he is never mentioned, cither in poetry or 
prose, but as a vampire, draining the life blood of a v/holo people. For a 
short time after the treaty was formed, he appeared to fall in with tho inarch 
of universal reformation ; but whether it was that his crimes k?: J outlawed 
him from the sympathies of all around, or that ho could feel no enjoyment 
but in his habitual crimes, be soon gave ampler indulgcime to his rapacious 
spirit. The cause of his temporary forbearance was attributed to his anxiety 


^ * It is my intention (if space is left) to give a oonoise statement of tko eifects of onr 
a^Hanoes, indmdnally and collectively, in the states of Saj'warra) with a few hints towards 
amending the system, at the conclusion of this volume* 
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iso have an article added to ihe treaty, garantecing theofEce of prime minister 
in hi-^ family, perhaps with a view to legalize his plunder j but seeing no hopo 
of fixing an hereditary race of vampires on the land, his outrages became 
past all endurance, and compelled the British agent, at length, to report 
to his government (on the 17th December 1821), that he considered the alli- 
ance disgraceful to t>ur reputation, by countenancing the idea that such acts 
can be tolerated under its protection, Hepresentations to the minister were 
a nullity ; he protested against their fidelity ; asserted in specious language 
his love of justice and mercy ; and recommenced his system of conliscations, 
contributions, and punishments, with redoubled severity^ All llajwarra felt 
an interest in these proceedings, as the bankers of Jessulmer, suppoited by 
the capital of that singular class, the Palliwals, are spread all over India. 
But this rich community, amounting to five thousand families, are nearly all 
in voluntary exile, and the bankers fear to return to their native land with 
the fruits of their industry, which they would renounce for ever, but that he 
retains their families as hostages. Agacuhure is almosb unknown, and com- 
merce, internal or external, has ceased through want of security. The s^le 
revenue arises from confiscation- It is asserted that the minister has amassed 
no less than two erores, which wealth is distributed in the various cities of 
Hindusthan, and has been obtained by pillage and the destruction of the 
most opulent families of his country durii»g the last twenty years. He has 
also, it is said, possessed himself of all the crown-jewels and property of value, 
which has sent out of the country. Applications wore continually being 
made to the British agent fo/ passports (penvana8\ by commercial men, to 
withdraw their families from tho country. But all have some tics which 
would bo hazarded by their withdrawing, oven if such a stop woie otherwise 
free fiom danger ; for while the minister afforded passports, in obodionco to 
the wish of the agent, he might cut them off in the desert. This niakts 
many boar the ills they have. 

We shall terminate our historical sketch of Jessulmer with tho details 
of a border-feud, which called into operation the main condition of tho 
British alliance,— the right of universal arbitration in the international 
fjuarrels of Rajpootana, The predatory habits of the Maldotos of Baroo 
originated a rupture, which threatened to involve the two states in war, and 
produced an invasion of the Bahtores, sufficiently serious to warrant British 
iutorfcrenco. It will hardly be credited that this aggression, which drew 
down upon the Maldotes the vougenance of Bikanecr, was covertly stimulatedi 
by the minister, for the express purpose of their extripation, for reasons 
which vvill appear presently ; yet hfe was tho first to compluiu of the re^ 
taliation* To understand this matter, a slight sketch of tho Maldote tribe 
is requisite. 

The Maldotes, the Kailuns, the Birsungs, the Pohurs, and Tezmalotes, 
are all Bhatti tribes 5 but, jxom their lawless habits, these names have become, 
like those of Bedouin, Kuzzak, or Piudarri, synonimous with 'robber,’ Tha 
first are dcsoondod from Rao Maldoo, and hold tho fief {putto) of Baroo, con- 
sisting of eighteen villages, adjoining tho tract called Khari-putta, wrested 
from the Bhattis by tho Rahtorcs of Bikaner, who, to confess tho truth, 
morally , deserve tho perpetual hostility of this Bl^atti lord-maroher, inasmuch 
as they were the intruders, and have deprived thorn (the Bhattis) of much 

' 29 
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territory. But the Rahtores, possessing the right of the strongest, about 
twenty-five years ago exercised it in the most savnge manner 5 for, having in- 
vaded BaruO, they put almost tho entire community to the sword, without 
respect to age or sex, tevelled the towns, filled up the wells, and carried off 
the herds and whatever was of value. The survivors took shelter in the re* 
cesses of the desert, and propagated a progeny, which, about the period ef 
connection with the British^ re* occupied their deserted lands. The minister, 
ifc is assarted, beheld the revival of this infanfe colony with no more favourable 
eye than did their enemies of Bikaner, whom, it is alleged, he invited once 
more to their des^ructfcion. The lawless habits of this tribe would have been 
assigned by the minister as his motive for desiring their extermination ; but 
if we look back (p. 199), we shall discover the real cause in his having in- 
curred the lasting enmity of this clan for the foul assassination of their chief, 
who had been a party to the views of the heir-apparent, Rae Sing, to get rid 
of this incubus on th^^ir freedom. The opportunity afforded to take ven- 
geance on the Mhldotes arose out of a service indirectly >done to the British 
government. On the revolt of the Poshwa, he sent his^'agents to Jessulmer 
to purchase camels. One herd, to the number of four hundred, had left tho 
Bhatti frontiers, and whilst passing through the Bikaner territory, were set 
upon by the Maldotes, who captured the whole, and conveyed them to Barooo, 
It is scarcely to be supposed that such an aggression on the independence of 
Bikaner would have prompted her extensive armament, or the rapidity with 
which her troops passed the Bhatti frontier to avenge the insult, witliout 
some private signal from the minister, who was^ loud in his call for British 
interference ; though not until Nokha and Baroo, their principal towns, wore 
levelled, the chief killed, the wells filled up, and the victorious an^y follow- 
ing up its success by a rapid march on Beekumpur, in which tho fiscal lands 
began to suffer. The minister then discovered he had overshot the mark, 
and claimed our interference,* which was rapid and effectual ; and tho 
Bikaner commander the more willingly complied with the request tt retire 
within his own frontier, having effected more than his object. 

The tortuous policy, the nevt-r-ending and eoarcely-to-be-oomprohcndod 
border-feuds of these regions, must, for a long while, generate such appeals. 
Since these associated bands attach no dishonour to their predatory profes- 
sion, it will be some time before they acquire proper notions 5 but when they 
discover there is no retreat in which punishment may Tiot reach them, they 
will learn the benefits of cultivating the arts of peace, of whose very name 
no trace exists in their history. 

We have lost sight of the Rawul, tlffe title of the prince of Jeesuhner, 
in the prominent acts of his minister. Guj Sing, who occupies tho gadi of 
^essoh, to the prejudice of his elder biothors, who arc still in exile in 
Bikaner, appears very well suited to the minister’s purpose, and to have little 
desire beyond his horses, and vegetating in quiet. The physiogtujmLstis of 
Jessulmer, however, prognosticate the dovelopraent of morui worth in duo 
season : a consummation devoutly to bo wished, and thtt first symploiu of 

* Tlie Author has omitted to mention that ho was Poiiticul fur Jumuil nor; ho thnt 

Ms oontrol extended unitor uptedly, almost from Sindo to Shido : L r*., from Tudun, or 
groat Sindh, to th ‘ or little river — iSoo Map.) Thrro aro sovura* Ptruamn do*. 

Bignntod Sind’h, in Centml India, a word purely Tati«\ or .Seytke. *tho Futhor. 

IS one of the many names of tho Indus. 
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which must be the riddance of his minister by whatever process. The artful 
Salim deemed that it would redound to his credit, and bolster up his inter- 
est, to seek a matrimonial alliance with tho Rana’s family ot Mewar. The 
overture was accepted, and the coco-symbol transmitted to the Rawul, who 
put himself at the head of the Bhatti chivalry to wed and escort his bride 
through the desert. The Rahtore princes of Bikaner and Kishengurh, who 
were at the same time suitors for tho hands of another daughter and a grand 
daughter of tho Rana, simultaneously arrived at Oodipoori with their reS' 
pective ; and this triple alliance threw a degree of splendour oyer 

tho capital of the Soeaodias, to which it had long been a stranger, Guj. Sing 
lives very happy with his wife, who has given him an ‘heir to his desert 
domain. The influence of high rank is seen in the respect paid to the Rana- 
Wut-ji, (the title by which she is designated,) even by the minister, and she 
exerts this influence most humanely for tho amelioration of her aubjeots.# 


CHAPTER VII. 


Geographical poBition of Jeseulmer. — lU superficial area, — List its cAitf 
towns, — Population.' — Jessulmer chiefly desart. — Muggro, a rocky ridge, 
— traced from Sirra, or salt-marshes.— Kanoad Sail, — Pro- 

ductions, — 'Husbandry.— Manufactures^ — Commerce^ — Kuttars, or oara- 
mns,— Articles of trade, — Revenues,— Land and transit Dhanni, 

or hearth-tax. — Thali, or tax on food. — Dind, or forced contribution, — Citi- 
fsens refuse to pay. — Enormous wealth accumulated by the minister by 
extortion , — - EstablisJments . — Expenditure, — Tribes , — Bhattis.-- TAeir 
moral estimation,— Personal appearance and dress. — Their predilection 
for opium and tobacco — Palli wala, history. — Humbers, wealthy em- 

ployment,' — Curious rite or worship, — Palli coins , — Pokurna Brahmins, 
Title, —if umbers, — Singular typical worship,— Race of Jut--- Castle of 
Jessidinen 

TnE country still dependent on tho Rawul extends between 70''* SO*" 
and 72^ 30' E, long,, and between tho parallels of 26^ 20' and 27*^ 50' N, 
!ai though a small atrip protrudes, in the N, E angle, as high as 30', 
This irregular surface may bo roughly estimated to contain flftoon thousand 
square miles, Tho number of towns, villages, and hamlets, scattered over, 
this wide space, does not oxcood two hundred and fifty; some ostimato it at 
throe hundred, and others depress it to two hundred : the mean cannot , be 
wide of the truth. To enable tho reader to arrive at a conclusion as to the 
population of thi-^ region, wo subjoin a oaleulation, from data furnished by 
the bcst-informed*nativcs, which was made in the year 1815 j but we must 
add, that from tho tyranny of the minister, the population of the ospital 
(which is nearly half of the country), has been greatly diminished. , , 

* I had tho honour of rocoiving sovoral leitovs from this qnooa df tho tloBorfc, who looked 

to hftr fakhor*ii houat and tiis frionda, aa tlio best objects for lupport; whilst «u«h a boin^ as 
Salim was tho maator of hor ovru an! bar husband** dfstiajr* 
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According to this census, we have a population not superior to one of 
the secondary cities of Groat Britain, scattered over fifteen thousand square 
miles, nearly one-half, too, belonging to the capital, which being omitted, the 
result would give from two to three souls only for each square mile. 

Face of the Country^ — The greater part of Jessulmer is ihul, or rooe, 
both terms meaning ‘ a desert waste.’ From Lowar, on the J odpoor frontier, 
to Kharra, the remote angle touching Sinde, the country may be described 
as a continuous tract of arid sand, frequently rising into lofty teehas (sand • 
hills), in Some parts covered with low jungle. This line, which nearly bisects 
Jessulmer, is also the line of demarcation of positive sterility and compara- 
tive cultivation. To the north) is one uniform and h*aked waste; to the 
south, are ridges of rock termed vmggro, rooe, and light soil. 

The ridge of hills is a most important feature in the geology of this desert 
region. It is to be traced from Outoh Bhooj, strongly or faintly marked, 
according to the nature of ihe country. Sometimes it assumes, as at Choh- 
tun, the character of a mountain ; then dwindles into an insignificant ridge 
scarcely discernible, and often serves as a bulwark for the drifting sands, 
which cover and render it difficult to trace it at all._ As it reaches the Jes- 
sulraer county it is more developed ; and at the capital, erected on a peak 
about two hundred and fifty feet high, its presence is more distinct, and its 
character defined. The capital of the Bhattis appears as the nucleus of a 
series of ridges, which diverge from it in all directions for the space of fifteen 
miles. One branch terminates at Ramghur, thirty-five miles north-west of 
Jessulmer; another branch extends easterly to Pokurn (in Jodpoor), and 
thence, in a north-east direction, to Filodi; from whence, at intervals, it is 
tr.Ticeablo to Quri lala, nearly fifty miles due north. It is a yellow-coloured 
sand stone, in which ochre is abundantly found, with which the people daub 
their houses. 

These barren ridges, and the lofty undulating teebas of sand, arc the 
only objects which diversify the almost uniform sterility of these regions. 
No trees interpose their verdant foliage to relieve the eye, or shelter the ex- 
hausted frame of the traveller. It is nearly a boundless waste, varied only 
by a few stunted shrubs of the acacia oxmimota family, some succulent plants 
or prickly grapes, as the b/woj’itt or burr, which clings, to his garment a^ 
increase his miseries. Yet compared with the more northern portion, where 
“ a sea of sand without a sign of vegetation”* forms the prospect, the vici- 
nity of the capital is a paradise. 

There is not a running stream throughout Jessulmer ; but there are 
many temporary lakes or salt m.^rshos, termed sirr, formed by the collection 
of waters from tho sand-hills, which arc easily dammed in to prevent escape. 
They are ephemeral, seldom lasting but a few month? ; though after a wiy 
severe monsoon they have been known to remain throughout the year. One 
of these, called the ICsnoad Sirr, extends from Kanoad to Mohungurb, cover* 
ing a space of eig;hteen miles, anil iu which some water remains throughout 

.I... .I'.*.*!.. MW » I I ■*«. I.II... 

* So Mv* tilphinstono describes the tract about Foogul, one of the earUest of 

tbo Bhattis, aud one of tho Afam-ca, or * nine castles of iho desert/ o^ronud '^hoae sanda 

hills ae braro a colony was reared and maintained as ever carried lanoov Bio Raning was 
Irrdof Poogul, whose son originated that episode given iu Tol. I, these sand- 

hills, which iu November appeared to Mr. JBlpUinstouo without a fagn of r^etation, could be 
made to yield good crops ol Inyra,"' 
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i>he year. When it orerflows, a small stream issues from the Sirr, and pur- 
sues an easterly direction for thirty mi’es before it is absorbed : its existence 
depends on the parent lake. The salt which it produces is the property of 
the crown, and adds something to the revenue. 

Soil, husbandry, and products, — Notwithstanding the apparent poverty 
of this desert soil, nature has not denied it the powers of production ; it is 
even favourable to some grains, especially the bcyVa, which prefrsalight 
salad* In a favourable season, they grow sufficient for the consumption of 
two and even three years, and then they import only wheat from Sindo. 
When those parts favourable for bajra have been saturated with two or throe 
heavy showers, they commence sowing, and the crops spring up rajoidly. The 
great danger is that ot too much rain when the crops are advanced, for, 
having little tenacity, they are often washed away. The baj’m of the sand- 
hills is deemed far superior to that of Hindusthan, and prejudice gives it a 
preference even to wheat, which does not bear a higher price, at times of 
scarcity. Bajra, in plentiful seasons, sells at one and half a maiinds for a 
rupee but this does not often occur, as they calculate five bad seasons for 
a good one. Jooar is also grown, but only m the low flats. Cotton is pro- 
duced in the same soil as Ae bajra* It is not generally known that this plant 
requires but a moderate supply of water ; it is deteriorated in the plains of 
India from over-irrigation: at least such is the idea of the desert- farmer, who 
perhaps does not make sufficient allowance for the cooler substratum of his 
sand-hills, compared with the black loam of Malwa, A variety of pulses 
^ew on the sheltered sides of the teebas, as monf, moth, also the oil-plant 
{til) and abundance uf the gowar, a diminutive melon, not largo than a hon^s 
egg> which is sent hundreds of miles, as a rarity. Around the capital, and 
between the ridges where soil is deposited or formed, and whore they dam-up 
the waters, are grown considerable quantities of wheat of very good quality, 
turmeric, and garden-Ptuffs. Barley and are, in good sea- ons, roared 
in small quantities, but rice is entirely an article of import from the valley 
of Sinde. 

ImplementB of husbandry. — Where the soil is light, it will be concluded that 
the implements are simple. They have two kinds of plough, for one or two 
oxen, or for the camel, which animal is most in requisition. They tr^ad out 
the grain with oxen, as in all p 'Tts of India, and nob un frequently they yoke 
the cattle to their hakerrUs, or carts, and pass tho whole over the grain. 

Manufaotures*'— There is little scope for the ingenuity of the mechanic in 
this tract. They make cotton cloths, but tho raw material is almo<^t all exported. 
Their grand article of manufacture is from the wool of tho sheep pastured in 
the desert, which is fabricated into hoes, or blankets scarfs, '(“petticoats, turbans 
of every quality. Cups and f)lattors are made from a mineral called ahoor, a 
calcareous substance, of a dark chocolate ground, with light brown 
yermioulated stripes; female ornaments of elephant’s tooth, and arms of an 
inferior quality. These comprehend the artifiokl productions of this desert 
capital. 

Commerce. — Whatever celebrity Jessulmer possesses, as a oommercinl 

' y About a hundred weight for two aWlUngi. 

’trbrought home several paius of these, with crimson borders, eUlHoienny fine to bo Worn 
M a witttot shawl in this ccuntry. 
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mart, arises from its position aa a place of transmit betireen the eastern coun- 
tries, the valley of the Indus, and those beyond that stream, the Kuttars 
(the term for a caravan of camels) to and from Hydrabad, Rory-Bekher, 
Shikarpoor and Ootch, from the Gangetic provinces, and the Punjab, passing 
through it. The indigo of the Doab, the opium of Kotah and Malwa, the 
famed sugar-candy of Bikaner, iron implements from Jeypoor, are exported 
to Shikarpur* and lower Sinde, whence elephant^s teeth (from Africa), dates, 
oooo-nuta, drugs, and ohundus,f are imported, with pistachios and dried 
fruits from Bhawulpoor, 

Revenues and taxes.-^The personal revenue of the princes of Jessulmerif 
is, or rather was, estimated at upwards of four lakhs of rupees, of which 
more than one lakh was from the land. The transit duties were formerly 
thelmost certain and most prolific branch of the fiscal income ; but the bad 
faith of the minister, the predatory habits of the Bhatti chiefs proceeding 
mainly from thence, and the general decrease of commerce, have conspired 
nearly to annihilate this source of income, said at one time to reach three 
lakhs of rupees. These imports are termed dan, and the oolleofcor dannief 
who was stationed at convenient points of all the principal routes which 
diverge from the capital. 

jjand icfcx. — 'Prom one-fifth to one-seventh of the gross produce of the 
land is sot aside as the tax of the crown, never exceeding the first nor fall- 
ing short of the laafc.§ It is paid in kind, which is purchased on the spot 
by the Palliwul Brahmins^ or Banias, and the value remitted to the 
treasury. 

DAooa.-— The third and now^ the most certain branch of revenue is the 
dhooay literally ‘ smoke/ ani which we may render ^ chimney or hearth-tax/ 
though they have neither the one nor the other in these regions. It is also 
termed , thalh which is the brass or silver platter out of which they eat, and 
is tantamount to a table-allowance. It never realizes above twenty thousand 
rupees annually, which, however, would bo abundant for the simple fare of 
Jo.^sulinor. No houso is exempt from the payment of this tax. 

Bind. — There is an arbitrary tax levied throughout those regions, uni- 
versally known and detested under the name of dind^ the make-weight of all 
thoir budgets of ways and moans* It was first imposed in Jessulmer in S. 
18, (A.D. 1774), under the lose odious appellation of ‘'additional dhooa or 
tJiali,'’ and the amount was only two thousand soven hundred rupees, to be 
loviod from tho monind intorcsb of tho capital. The Mahesris agreed to pay 
their sharo, but tho Oswals (tho two chief mercantile classes) holding out, 
wore foroilily sent up to the oaaLlo,«nd suffered the ignominious punishment 

♦ Fihikarpeor, tho cnnimercial mart of the valley of Siindo, west of the Tndtt$, 

t ChunduM k a ncent^d wood tovmatlUs, or ‘ chaplets/ 

i I have no oorroofc dsta for ostimatia^ the revenues of tho chiefUins. Thev are Vener* 
ally almost dt'nhlo ih« iand-revenue of the princes in tho other states of Rejwarra; perhaps 
about t-wo lak* s, which onght io bring Into the field seven hundred horse. 

§ TMfc, if tftidotljr t-’ and followed, is according to ancient principles: Menu ordafpe 
tho flijcHi, I could have wished Ctdonel Briggs to have known this fi\et, when he was ocenpied 
on his t*3eeoPent work on “the Laud-fca.’; of India ;** nut it had entirely esoaped t>txy xeoofleo- 
tion, In this moat remote corner of Hi adasthan, in spite of oppioasion, it fs ourlouft to ob- 
serve the adherence to pritnitivo cnatom. Those notes on the aouroeif of retenne in Jeasul- 
mer ware oommunicatod to mo so far back as 1811, and 1 laid thftti before tho Bengal Qo» 
rernaaent In 1814-15, 
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of the baafcina ?o. They paid the demand, but immediately on their release 
entered into a compact on oath, never again to look on the KawuPs (Mool- 
raj’s) face, which was religiously kept during their mutual lives. When he 
passed through the streets of his capital, the Oswals abandoned their shops 
and banking-houses, retiring to the interior of their habitations in order to 
avoid the sight of him* This was stirenuously persevered in for many years, 
and had such an effect upon the prince, that he visited the principal persons 
of this class, and spreading his scarf’’ {fulla pussaona intreated forgive- 
ness, giving a writing on oath never again to impose dind, if they would 
make the dhooa a permanent tax. The Oswals accepted the repentance of 
their })rince, and agreed to his terms. In S. 1841 and 1852, his necessities 
compelling him to raise money, he obtained by loan, in the first period, 
twenty-seven thousand, and in the latter, forty thousand rupees, which he 
faithfully repaid. When the father of the present minister came into power 
he endeavoured to get back the bond of his sovereign abrogating the obnoxi- 
ous dindt and offered, as a bait, to renounce the dhooa. The Oswals placed 
more value on the virtue of their instrument than it merited, for in spite of 
the bond, he in S. 1857 levied sixty thousand, and in 1863, eighty thousand 
rupees. A visit of the Rawul to the Ganges was seized upon as a fit oppor- 
tunity by his subjects to got this oppression redressed, and fresh oaths wore 
made by the oriuce, and broken by the minister, who has bequeathed his 
rapacious spirit to his son. 

Since the accession of Gnj Sing, only two 3iear3 ago.f Salim Sing has 
extorted fourteen lakhs (;£‘140,000)- Burdbhan, a merchant of great wealth 
and respectability, and whose ancestors arc known and respected through- 
out Rajwarra as Sahooeari^ has been at various times stripped of all his 
riches by the minister and his father, who, to use the phraseology of the 
suffer^, ** will never be satisfied while a rupee remains in Jessulmor.” 

Esiallighmenie^ Expenditure, — We subjoin a rough estimate of the 
household establisment, of this desert king. 


Burr$ 

/ Bozgar Sirdar§ ,1 . . V.V.V.V. 

. Sebundiea or Mercenariesj] 

Household horse, 10 elephants, 200 camels, and chariots,** 
500 Bargeer horse... 


Rupoos. 

20,000 

40.000 

75.000 

36.000 

60.000 


. . / pussaona, or * spreading the cloth or scarf/ is the figurative languago of intreatv 
t This was written in 1^1-2, 

n-j, Biw.faoludes the whole household or personal attendants, tho guards and daves. 

They receive rations of food, and make tip the rest of their subsisteace bv labour in the town 
The consists of about 1 000 people, "^nd is estimated to cost lolw 

*iteidtte^ofencr*Fo™rfwh®®*r5?®^*®^^^^ or ' dinner,’ to the fbudal chieftains who 

an order upon the Dannis, or oollootors of tho 
ai? ^ vexatious, Panaa Sah, noinistor to Baviiil Chaitra, commuted it for 

^ disbursement is calculated at 40,000 rupees annual! v. 
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or queen's establishment 16,000 

Th® wardro}?e. 6,000 

Gifts 5,000 

The kitchen i 5,000 

Guests, in hospitality 5,000 

Feasts, entertainments 6,000 

Annual purchase pf hprses^ camels, pxen, &c 20,000 


Rs. 2,91,000 


The ministers and officers pf government receive assignment on thp 
transit-duties, and some have lands. Tha whole of this state-expen diturp 
was more than covered, in some years, by the transit-duties alone ; which 
have, it is asserted, amounted to the almost incredible sum of three lakhs, 
or £30,000. 

Trihes . — We shall conclude our account of Jessulmer with a few remarks 
on the tribes peculiar to it ; though we reserve the general enumeration for a 
sketch of the desert. 

Of its Rajpoot population, the Bhattis, we havo already given an out* 
line in the general essay on the tribes.* Those which occupy the present 
limits of Jessulmer retain their Hindu notions, though with some degree of 
laxity from their intercourse with the Mahomedans on the northern and 
western frontiers ; while those which long occupied the north-east tracts, 
towards Phoolra and the Qarah, on becoming proselytes to Islam ceased to 
have either interest in or connection with the parent state. The Bhatti 
has not, at present, the same martial reputation as the Rahtore, Ohohan, or 
Seesodia, bdt he is deemed at least to equal if not surpass the Cuchwaha, or 
any of its kindred branches, Nirooka or Shekhavat. There are occasional 
instances of Bhatti intrepidity as daring as may bo found amongst any other 
tribe ; witness the feud between the chiefs of Poogul and Mundore. But 
this changes not the national characteristic as conventionally established : 
though were we to go back to the days of chivalry and Prithiraj, we should 
select Achilesa Bhatti, one of the bravest of bis champions, for the portrait 
of his race. The Bhatti Rajpoot, as to physical power, is not perhaps so 
athletic as the Rahtqre, or so tall as the Guchwaha, but generally fairer 
than either, and possessing those Jewish features which Mr. Elphinstone 
remarked as characteristic of the Bikaner Rajpoots. The Bhatti inter- 
marries with all the families of R^warra, though seldom with the Rnn$s of 
Mewar. The late J usrgtit Sing of J eypoor had five wives of this stock, 
bis posthumous son, real or reputed, has a Bhattiani for his mother, 

Dm/?.^The dress of the BJiaWis Qopsjsta of qr ^lin^c qjP 

olqth or chintar reo.ohiug to the knee ; the Gur/f^url/und^ or oeinture, .tied sj? 
high as tq prosen^no app#»arapoe of waist ; trowsers very hiose, and in many 
folds, drawn tight at the ancle, apd a turh^n. generally of a 3^*arlet qqlour, 
rising conically full a foot from the head. A dagger stuck in th® 
band ; a shield is suspended by a thong of dcor-skin from the left shoulder, 
^adthe svvord girt by a belt of the same materiaU The dress of the 
pomtpon people is the dhoti, or loin-robe, generally of woollen stuff, with a 

* rol. l, p. 31 . 

' , -r .1 
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pieoe of the same material as a tarb:m. The dress of the Bhattiania vrhioll 
discriminates the sex, consists of a ghagra, or petticoat, extending to thirty 
feet in width, made generally of the finer woollen, dyed in brilliant red, with 
a scarf of the same material. The grand ornament of rich and poor, though 
varying in the materials, is the ehaori, or rings of ivory or hone, with which 
they cover their arms from the shoulder to the wrist.* They are in value 
from sixteen to thirty-five rupees a sot, and imported fi?®m Muska-Mandvie, 
though they also manufacture them at Jessulmer. Silver kurris (massive 
rings or anklets) are worn by all classes, who deny themselves the neoes&aries 
of life until they attain ttds ornament. The poorer Rajpootnis are very 
masculine, and assi'-t in all the details of husbandry. 

The Bhatti is to the full as addicted as any of his brethren to the imino* 
derate use of opium. To the umlpani, or ‘ infusion,' succeeds the pipe, and 
they continue inhaling mechanically the smoke long after they are insensible 
to all that is passing around them } nay, it is said, you may scratch or pinch 
them while in this condition without exciting sensation. The hooka, is the 
desert to the umlpani ; the panacea for all the ills whioh can overtake a 
Bajpoot, and with wiiioh hf can at any time enjoy a paradise of his own 
creation. To ask a Bhatti for a whiff of his pipe would be deemed a direct 
insult. 

PaWitcak— Next to the lordly Rajpoots, eqnalling them in numhew 
and &r surpassing them in wealth, axe the Palliwals, They are Brahmins, 
and denominated Palliioal from having been tetn'poral proprietors of PalU, 
and all its lands. Jong before the Rah tores colonised ^rwar. Tradition is 
silent as to the manner in which they became possessed of this domain ; but 
it is connected with Ihe history of the PaU, or pastoral tribes, who from the 
town of Falli to Falithana, in Saurashtra, have left (races of their existence ^ 
and I am much mistaken if it will not one day be demonstrated, that all the 
ramifications of the races figuratively denominated Agnicida were Pali in 
origin : more especially the Ohohans, whose prboes and ohiefe for ages r«t 
tained the distinctive affix of Pal, 

These Brahmins, the' Palliwals, as appears by the Annals of Marwar, 
held the domain of Palli when Seoji, at the end of the twelfth century, in- 
vaded that land from Oanouj, aud by an act of treachery first established his 
power.f It is evident, however, that he did not extirpate them, for the osuie 
of their migration to the desert of Jessulmer is attributed to a period of a 
Mahomedan invasion of Marwar, when a genertd war ooutributien 
being imposed on the inhabitants, the Palliwals pleaded eaite, and refused, 
This exasperated the Baja ; for as their fiabits were almost exclusively met- 

^ The ohaopi of ivory, bone, or shell, is ihe most anciottt ornament of fehe Xnde-Soythlo 
Hatties, anti appears in old sculpture and paintings I wafl mnch strnck with some anoient 
iwulpturea in a very old Qotbio ohnrehat Moissao, in ^angnedoo, The porch i« tho only part 
left of this roofit antique fano^ attribnted to the ago of Dagoborfc, It ropreHouts the conver* 
■Ion of clovis, and when the subject was still a matter of novelty, BuJ interesting as thls^ 

^ H is as nothing when compared to some sonlptnred figures below, of a totally distinct agOf 
, oution as far snpoHor as they aro.dis-almilar in character, which is deadodly A«iatie< 

y w scarf, the ehampakulU or nocHaoo, represonting the bttdsof the jessamine (c^aetpa), and 
^ been describing* To whom bnt tho Visigoths can we ascribe them 
this snpply the oonncctliig link of this Asiatio raoe, destined to change tba 
‘ of Buropo? 1 rooommond all travellers, who are Interested in tracing such 

clmroh at Moiasao though it la not known as an object of on]pios|ty Ip 

^ \ t Seepage g* 
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Qftlitite; theif stake was greater than that of the rest o{ the community, and 
he threw their principal men into prisoui In order to avenge this, they had 
i^ourse to a gi^and ehattdi, or *act of suicide’ ; but instead of gaining their 
Object, he issued a manifesto of banishment to every Falliwal in his domi^ 
hions« The greater part took refuge in Jessulmer, though many settled is 
Bikaner, Bhat, and the valley of Sinde< At one time, their number in 
JeSSulmet was calculated to equal that of the Rajpoots, Almost all the in- 
ternal trade of the country passes through their hands, and it is chiefly with 
their capital that its merchants traded in foreign partsi They are the 
Meteyers, of the desert, advancing money to the cultivators, taking the secu* 
rity of the crop | and they buy up all the wool and ffTiee (clarified butter), 
which they transport to foreign parts. They also rear and keep flocks. She 
tniniater, Salim Sing, has contrived to diminish thtir wealth, and consequent- 
ly to loose the main support of their country's prosperity. They are also 
subject to the visits of the Maldotes, Tqjmalotes, and other plunderers ; hut 
they find it difficult to leave the country owing to the restrictive cordon of 
the Mehta, lie Palliwals never marry out of their own tribe ; and, directly 
contrary to the lavt of Menu, the briaegreom gives a sum of money to the 
father of the bride. It will be deemed a ouHous incident in the history of 
Superstition, that a tribe, Brahminlby name, at least, should worship the 
bridle of a horse. When to this is added the fact, that the most ancient/ 
coins disooV'ered in these regions bear the Pali character and the effigies of 
the horse, it aids to prove the Seythio character of the early colonists of these 
regions, who, although noniadic (Prtfi), were equestrian. There is little 
doubt that the Palliwal Brahmins are the remains of the priests of the 
Palli race, who, in their pastoral and oommeroial pumuita, have lost their 
bpiritual power. 


Pckwrna "Brahmins — Another singular tribe, also Brahmihioal, is the 
Pokurna, of whom it is calculated there are fifteen hundred to two thousand 
Emilies in Jessulmor. They are also numerous in Marwar and Bikaner, and 
are scattered over the desert and valley of the Indus. They follow agri- ' 
cultural and pastoral pursuits chiefly, having little or no concern in trsde.;, . 
The tradition of their origin is sihgular t it is said that they were BtSww^isj''' 
and ekcavated the sacred lake of Poshkur or Pokur, for which act they 
obtained the favour of the deity and the grade of Brahmins, with the title 
of Pokwna. The chief object of emblematic worship, the Is-kodala, a kind 
of pick-ake used in digging, seems to favour this tradition. 

Juts or Jits , — The Outs here,, as elsewhere, form a great part of the 
egdoultural population J there are also various other tribes, which will . 
betlt^ fleSoribw in ft general account of the deatert. 

i!hs4« 0 / J^sstiimsTf^'the castle of. this desert king; i»,, 

On an almost insulated peak, tarom two hundred and fifty feet in bisight,,;^ 
ft strong wall rupning rpand the crest of the MU. It has fottr gatej 
but very few cannon mounted. The city is to the north, and ia.$wWftU 
by a w^erpu«ft«i or ciroumvalation, encompassing a space of 
miles^ having three gates and two wickets. In the city arO'l 
to rich merchants, but the greater par^ 



V Trr.^ 

ftbtlises 

The 


Rajui’s '^see is said to posaoi some pretension to gtad^eur, perhaps oompara 
live. ktS. Oft igflod terms .tilth , his yasaalftgi^M tfoftld collect for its f. 
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ifehce five thousand infantry slad one thousand hoirSe, fceades has cainei- 
feorps ; hut iri many be doubted whether, utider the oppressive system of thh 
inodstet who has so long continued tb dbsolate that region, one-half of tbU 
three cduld be brought together. 


^ • It has been reported that the dagger has since rid the land of its tyrant. This mearffi* 

matter little, if the end is aocomplished. Even assassination loses much of its pdidus oharaiSit^ 
ier when resorted to for siich a purpose. 


SKETCi 

bp THE 

INDIAN DESERT. 


CttAPTEE I; 

General asj>eot.~^Soundaries and divisions of the desert. — Prohdhle etymologf 
of the Greek oasisi — Ahsomtioji of the Caggar river.— The Looni,<yr, 
salt-river. — The Runn, or Min. — Distinction of thul and rooe. — Thai of 
the Jj'ooni, — Jhalore. — Sewanehi. — yiaeholah aiui Morseen. — Beenmal and 
Sanchore. — Bhadrajoon. — Mehwoi — Bkalotra And Tilwarra.—Eendovatit 
OogadiO ca-thuh — Thul of Tirrurosi — Thul of Khaumr. — Mallinath-ca- 
thul, or Barmair.^Kherdhur. — Junah Chotun, — Euggiir Otohmht 

never penetrated personsilly further into the teart of the desert 
than Mundore, the ancient capital of all Maroosthali, the old castle of Hissaf, 
dn its north-eastern frontier, and Aboo, Nehrwalla, and Bhooj, to the south, 
it may bo necessary, before entering upon the details, to deprecate the chared 
of presumption or incdmpetency, by requesting the reader to bear in mind, 
that my parties df discovery have traversed it in every direction, adding td 
their journals of routes living testimonies of their accuracy, and bringing td 
rile natives of every hhul frdm Bhutnair to Omurtote, and from Aboo td 
Arore.* I wish it, however, to be clearly understood, that I look upon this 
as a more outline, which, by shewing what might be done, may stimulate 
furthur research ; hut in the existing dearth of information on the subject, 
1 have not hesitated to send it forth, with its almost inevitable errofs, as (I 
tbust) a pioneer to more extended and accurate knowledge. 

After premising thus mueh, let us commence ivith details, which, but 
for the reasons already Stated, should have been comprised in the geographi- 
cal portion df the work, ai»d which, though irrelevant to the historical part, 
are too important to bo thrown into notes, , I ma^ add, that the conclusions 
formed, partly frdm personal obsofVation, but chiefly from the sources des. 
oiibed above, have been condrnied by the picture drawn by Mr. Elphiiis- 
tone to his passage through the northern deSert in the embassy to CabUl, 
which renders pbrfedtly satisfactory to me the views I before entertained. ,It 
may be well, at this stage, to ineniion that sdihe slight repetitions ndUst 
(Jeeur as we proceed, having incidentally noticed niany of the charabteri^o 

. N.,. 

* iho journals of ail th<iso routes, with others of central And "V^osterh Xndi^; iotin eieveh 
nioVieiito-WlBed Ibli'o Voluhlod, froiA which tkiu itinerAi'jr of thisse reijions ndi^ht beooastriioted* 
tt was my intention lo have drawn up a more perfect And deta^e^ these, but my 

beitihih forbids the attempt. They are now deposited in the arohi'W pf the company, and may 
serve, if Ittdioiously uaed| to Till up the only voidihiho great mAp oflhditt, ex'ecutiugby their 
cbrnmandA. t , , 
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features of tile desert iu the Annals of Bikaner, which was unaroidaUe ifr<M 
the position of that statei 

The hand of Nature has defined, in the boldest characters, the limits of 
the great desert of India, and We only require to follow minutely the line of 
demarcatiotL ; though, in order to be distinctly understood, we must repeat 
the analysis of the term Mdrooathali, the emphatic appellation of this ‘region 
of death/ The word is compounded of the Sanscrit mri, ‘to die,’ and sthalit 
‘arid or dry land,’ which last, in the eorrupted dialect of those countries, be- 
eomes thU the converse of the Greek oasis, denoting tracts particularly 
sterile, iflach has its distinct denomination, as the ‘thul of KaWur,’ the 
*thul of Goga,’ &c. ; dnd the cultivated spots, compared With theSe, either as 
to number or magnitude, are so scanty, that instead of the ancient Boman 
simile, which likened Africa to the leopard’s hide, reckoning the spots there* 
on as the oasis, I would compate the Indian desert to that of the tiger, of 
which the lohg dark stripes would indicate the expansive belts of sand, 
irievated upon a plain only less sandy, and over whose surface numerous 
tfaiDly'peo^ed towns and hamlets are scattered. 

. Maroosthali is bounded on the notth by the flat skirting the Garah ; on 
the south by that grand salt-marsh, the Rin, and Eoliwana ; on the east by 
the Aravalli ; and on the west by the valley of Sindej The two last boun- 
daries are the most conspicuous, especially the Aravalli, but for which impedi- 
ment, Central India would be submerged in sand ; nay, lofty and continuous 
as is this Chaia, extending almost^ from the Sea to Delhi, wherever there are 
passages or depressions, these floating sand-cloads are waited through or over, 
and from a little thitl even in the bosom of fertility. Whoever has crossed 
the Bunas near Tonk, where the sand for some miles resembles waves of the 
sea, .will comprehend this remark. Its western boundary is alike defined, 
sma will recall to the English traveller, who may be destined to journey up 
the yaHe'y Cf Siade, the words of Napoleon on the Lyblan desert : ‘‘Nothing' 
BO much resembles the sea as the desert ; or a coast, as the valley of the 
Nile :*■ for this aubstituto “Indus, whence, in joutileying northward along 
its banks from Hydrabad to Ootoh, the range of vision will be bounded to 
idle east by a bulwork of sand, which, rising often to the height of two hun- 
dred feet above the level of the river, leads one to imagine that the chasm, 
now forming this rich valley, must have originated in a sudden melting of all 
the glaciers of Caucasus, whose congregated waters made this break in the 
oCtHdpuity of Maroosthali which would otherwise be united with the deserts 
of .ArachOsiat 

We may here repeat the tradition iUnstfating the geography of the 
desert, 6. that in remote ages it was ruled by princes of the Powar 
(Pramara) race, which the slotia, ot verso of the bard, recording the names of 
the nine fortresses (No kofi Maroo-ca), so admirably adapted by their posi- 
tion to maintain these regions in subjection, further corroborates. Wo shall 
divest it of its metrical form, and being with Poogul, to the north ; Mundore, 
in the centre of all Maroo ; Aboo, Kheraloo, and Parkur* to the south ; 
photun, Omurkote, Arore, and LodOrVa. to the west ; the possession of which’ 
;>awuredly marks the sovereignty of the desert._ The antiquity of this legend 
, ■ MjOTpported by the omimion of all modern cities, tljB present capital of the 
being mentioned. Even Dodorva and Arore, cities for ages in' 
ruih^Ate n%mes known only to a few who frequent ihe desert; and Chotun. 
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and Kheraloo,* but for the traditional stanzas whichl excited our researeb, 
might never have appeared on the map. 

We purpose to follow the natural divisions of the country, or those esoj 
ployed by the natives, who, as stated above, distinguish them at ihvZs ; and 
after describing these in detail, with a summary notice of the principal towns 
whether ruined or existing, and the various tribes, conclude wrth the chief 
lines of route diverging from, or leading to, Jessulmer. 

The whole of Bikaner, and that part of Shekhavati north of the Ara- 
valli, are comprehended in the desert, If the reader will refer t® the map, 
and look for the town of Kanorh, withip the British froiftier, he will see what 
Mr, Elphinstone considered as the corntpenoement of the desert, in his in- 
teresting expedition to Cabul.f “Frora Delly to Oanound (the Kanorah 
of my map), a distance of one hundred miles is through the British domi- 
nions, and need not be described. It is sufficient to say, that tbe coun- 
try is sandy, though not ill cultivated, On approaehing Oanound, we had 
the first specimen of thp desert, to which We were looking forward with 
anxious curiosity. Three miles before reaching that place we came to sand- 
hills, which at first were covered with bushes, but afterward were naked 
piles of loose sand, rising one after another like the waves of the sea, and 
marked on the surface jby the wind like drifted snow. There were rojidf 
through them, made solid by the treading of animals ; but off the road oup 
horses sunk into the sand above the knee.” Such was the opening scene t 
the route of the embaasy was by Singana, Jhoonjoonpo, to Ohooroo, whep 
they entered Bikaner, Of Shekshavati, which be had just left, Mr, Elphins- 
tone says s “it seems to loose its title to be included in the desert, when com» 
pared with the two hundred and eighty miles between its western frontier 
and Babawulpur, and, even of this, only the last hundred miles is absolutely 
destitute of inhabitants, water, or vegetation, Our journey from Shekhavati 
to Poogul, was over hills and vallej^s of loose and heavy sand. The hilU we^e 
exactly like those which ere sopaetimes fiwmed by the wind of the sea-shore, 
but for exceeding thena in height, which was from twenty to a hundred feefc 
They are said to shift their position and elter thejr shapes according as they 
are affected by the wind ; and in summer the passage is rendered dangerous 
by the clouds of moving sand ; bpt when 1 saw th^e hills (jn winter), they 
seemed to have a great degree of permanence, for they bore grass, besides 
pho\e, the hahool. and hair or jujube, which altogether give them an appear- 
ance that sometimes amounted to verdure. Amongst the most dismal hills of 
sand one occasionally meets with a village, if such a name can be given to a 
fow round huts of straw, with low walls and oonjcal roo6, like little stacks 
,<xf com,” This description of the northern portion of the desert, by an stor 
thor whose great oharaoteriatics are accuracy and idntpliioity, wi}} epahla 
reader to form a more ooxwet nation of what follows, t 


'' -r- , ■ r-r-r mvj.r-- , ^ Vi’’ ' ' MIliU 

* TJnfortujiftfcely omitted in the Me-p t iti i# fifteen miles ttortih of JOholun. ; 

+ It left Belhi the X3th October , 

, I Qnr s^ys Hr. ISlphinstooe, ^'^ere seldom long.^ iojsgeel 

miles, and the shortest fifteen ; but .the fatigue which otT bore no 

proportion to the distance. Oar Ime, wheu in the closest order, 'liraa two miles long. The 
path hf which we travelled would muoh. to avoid the sand^-hilto. It was too narrow to allow 
* a two oamela going abreast ; and if an animal stepped to one eidCi it sunh in the sand as in 
finoyf** M, if 7a|. !> 
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With these remarks, and bearing in mind what has alread}^ been said qf 
the ph} siognomy of these regions, e proceed to particularize the various 
tfpuls and in this “region of dqath.’' It will be convenient to disregard 
the ancient Hindu geograpliiical divisjqn, which makes Mundore the capital 
gf a distinction both from its character and position better suit- 

ed to Jessplmer, being nearly in the centre of what may be termed entire 
desert. It is in fact an oasis, every where insulated by impaense masses of 
thill, some of which are forty miles in breadth, without the trace of man, or 
augh^ that could subsist hiip. From Jessulmer we shall pass to Marwar, 
and without crossing tjhe L.oqni, describe Jhalore and Sewanchi ; then con? 
duct the reader igto th® almost unknown raj of Parkur anjd Vira-Bah, 
governed by princes of the Ohohan race, with the title of Eana. Thence, 
skirting the political limits of mqdern R^jpootana, to the regions ofDhat and 
Qpinur-soomra, now within the dominion pf Sinde, we shall conclude with a 
very slight sketch of Daodpotra, and the valley of the Indus. These details 
Wid receive further illustration from the remarks made on every town or ham- 
let diverging from the ’*hill of Jessph'’ {Sessidmer)* Could the beholder, look- 
ii^g westward from this ‘triple-peaked hill,’f across this sandy ocean to tho 
blue waters of the Indus, embrace in his vision its whole course 

from Hydrabad to Ootph, h® would perceiye, amidst these valleys of sand- 
hills, little colonies of animated beings, congregated on every sppt which 
water renders habitable. Throughout this tract, from four hundred to five 
hundred of diogonal breadth, are little hamletg, consisting of the scattered 
huts pf the sbephepdi^ pf the desert, occupied in pasturing their flocks or 
cultivating these little gam for food. He may discern a long line of camels 
(called kutar, a name better known thap either kafila or oarvian ), anxiously 
toiling through th® often doubtful path, and tho Charun conductor, at each 
stage, tying a knot pn fhe end pf his tu^rban. He may discover, lyi^ig in 
ambush, a band of Sehraes* the Bedpuips of our destrt (sejira)^ either mount- 
ed on camels or horses, on th® watch to dispoil the oarayan, or engaged in tho 
less hazardous occupation of driving off th® flocks of tb® Rajur or Mangulia 
shepherds, peacefully tending them about the tiirs or or hunting fpv 

the produce stored amidst the huts of the ever-green jhal, which serve ajb 
pnee as grain-pifcs and shelter from the sun, A migratory band may bo sect) 
fitting with their flocks frpm ground which they have exhausted, in searojj 
pf fre^ pa&fufes ; • • . 

if th^ fojlo-wiug they ohiiijiQe t,(? pxfd 
A new repast, or an tintasted spring. 

Will bless' their stare, and^ think it luxury 1“ 

Or they may be seen preparing the rahri, a nacss quite analogous to the ko?<«- 
kous of their Numidian brethern, or quenching their thirst from the Wah of 
their little oasis, pf which they maintain sovereign possession sp long as the 
pasture last^, or till they come in conflict with some more jiowerfui 
pommunity. 

^ We may here pause tp epnsiejer .whether in the ha]i, hiftioa^ pr of the 
Indian desert, may not be found the oasis of the Greeks, corrupted by them 
-from €h<wak, or, as written by Belzoni (in his Recount of the Libyan desert, 
'^tyhile searchjug fpr the tempi® pf Ammon), Elloaji, Of the numerous tonq^ 

t TH Cuia, thg epithet bestowed ou the rock on which the castle of Jessulraor is erected* 

J A name often given by Perishta to the Indas. 
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ie water in those arid regions, as par, rar, tir, de or dey, 
used to deslgnaii the latter are chiefly applicable to springs or jjoola or 

lawa, wall, alljtig last (wah), though used often in a like sense, applies more 
water, while Mrso or stream. El-wah, under whatever term, means tlie 
to a water-coi^i dgu or de, is a term in general use for a pool, even not unme- 
toater,’ Aggtunning streams and large livers, which, cea^ng to flow in drv 
qiiently in^ave largo stagnant masses, always called de. There are many or 
weather, ^ms of Rajpoobana, having such pools, particularized as hati-de, ol 
the stijant-pool,’ denoting a sufficiency of water even to drown that auimah 
‘elepha^he \vord de or dey, added to the generic term for water, uoA, would 
Now (pool of water), the Arabian term for a running stream, and 

makofTOonly used by recent travellers in Africa for these habitable spots- it 
con^(3J.reeks took the word wadey from any MS., the transposition would be 
i.ily accouubod for : iccidejj would be written addition o a 

oj^int wasey, easily metamorphosed, tor a" cuphonous termination, into 

"ff At the risk of somewhat of repetition, we must hero point 
dVnd features which divo.sify this sea of sand, and 
gtfpuco between rooe fuid Lhul, which will Irequontly occur lu the itinerary, at 

Ow, Wo have elsewhere mentioned the tradition of the absorption of the 
.:?u>r river, as one ot the causes of the compawtivo depopulation of the 
t’ A, vfieru desert. The couplet recording it I could not recall at tho time, non K 
«^y record of the Soda prince Hamir, in whoso reigp this phenomenon is J 
niikaid to have happened. But tho utility of those ancient trauitioual coup-., 
lets, to which I have froiiuently drawn tho reader’s attention, hasag-au been« 
happily illustrated, for tho name of Ilamir has boon 
from the trivial cirouuistauoo of an lutormamagc^ related in the 
annals. His contemporary of Jcssulmor was Doosauj, who succeeded in b.^, 
111)0 or A. D. lOii. so that wo have a precis) d.abo a.ssignod, supposing thiSf , 
to bj ihe Itamir in (iuo,stion, 'Iho Oaggar, which nses iu the bowaluk, passes^.; 
Hanai llisaar, and (lowed under the walls ot Bhutnair, at which pi i qo h 
yet have their wells in its bod, Thonco it passed Rung-mahol, Bullurj^xi^ 
Bheolra.and through tho flats of KhadaUof wbiohjlbirrawi^m 

ctyimileKy, 1 was not that ai>v HpoftulabW 

J[jctin iniuto upon llsii< wont : I H'h'I. Uovvovor, Uio laj-o naiin on “''MS' S'O' ' ■ Ai-ub 
writtou by Uw Ur a-l« a a a . i r i « .-. « « au I k w a .v ^ l.om tho ^uub 

ami Dr. Watt, iu a woric.. oC intoroHliuR olymoU);ncn (koo .•l>/aUr 
^ LaVom,^..a..-tomUab.t.’ P.uJ au* /, « a . i_«_qua.i x-me arc almost Umit 

iVloud Sir VV, Ouuoloy gave luo Hourly tho aauio signilicatio i of »<-yi II 

■ JohoBoa’s oaitioa of RioharUBon, viz. a valloy, a tloaort. a oUanuol of a 

wadey-al-kabir, • tho groat livor,’ corruplod iuto auadalq,uivor, vihioUf 

given ill d’llorbolot/sro Vaili OeliMnen), triA 
through all tho languagoB of Kuropo-the Baaon f-’ff > 
the Blavoaio mod (whonoo wodrr and eiei-j ‘ a river ) , ami V} . ' 1,^ 

wad, ‘ a rtvei— or tho Sanscrit wah •, and if Dr. W._ 

Will find a singular oonlirmation of his otyniolagy la •'*'5 
OhB of these hatiioWe spots. Tho word I’lUteo, alw ol noijjir 
vas?jr< 5 t, to inhabit ; vca^if a a ittliabitaut j ox' a uabxlauoU;.* 

](»en«aMo to au oasiigv ^ 
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emptying itself according to some, below' Ootch, but according . ^ to Abu-'Bix'kat 
(whom I sent to explore in 1809, and who crossed the dry bthd of a stream 
called the 5 near Shahgurh), between Jessulmer and^^ori Bekher. 

If this could be authenticated, we should say at once that, unijted with the 
branch from Dura, it gave its name to the San gra, which unitt^swith the 
Looni, enlarging the eastern branch of the Delta of the Indus. 

The next, and perhaps the most remarkable feature in the dese::^^ is the 
Looni, or Salt river, which, with its numerous feeders, has its source ^yin the 
springs of the Aravalli, Of Larvvar it is a barrier between the fertile ( -glands 
and the desert ; and as it leaves this country for the t/ml of the Ohohd, it 
divides that community, and forms a geographical demarcation ; the eai^ern 
portion being called the Raj of Sooe-Bah j and the western part, Parkur^ or 
bei/ond the KAar, or Looni 

We shall hereafter return to the country of the Chohans, which is boufi 
ed to the south by that singular feature in the physiognomy of the desertj^j 
the Runn, or Rin, already slightly touched upon in the geographical sketcKg^l 
prefixed to this work. This immense salt-marsh, upwards of one hundred an(^Q^ 
fifty miles in breadth, is formed chiefly by the l40oni, which, like the Rhonej^ 
after forming Lake Leman, resumes its name at its further outlet, and ends^^y^ 
as it commences with a sacred character, having the temple of N*arayan as 
embouchure, where it mingles with the ocean, and that of Brahma at 
source of Poshkur. The Runn, or Rin, is a corruption of or 

waste,’ nor can any thing in nature be more dreary in the dry weather 
this parched desert of salt and mud, the peculiaf abode of the ^ 

0t wil'd ass, whoso lo\e of solitude has been commemorated by an immortal 
pen. That this enormous depository of salt is of no recent formation we are 
informed by the Greek writers, whose notice it did not escap^f, and who have 
'preserved iu Erinos a nearer approximation to the original Aranda than 
exists in our ‘Rin or Runn. Although mainly indebted to the Looni for its 
. feeders are cove led with saline deposits, it is also supplied by the over flow- 
ings of the Indus^ to which grand stream it may be indebted for its volume 
if water. We have here another strong point of physical resemblance bet- 
the valleys of the Indus and the Nile, which Napoleon at once referred 
ie simple operations of nature ; I allude to the origin of Lake Mcieris, a 
vast for man.* 

As the reader will often meet with the words thil and rooe^ ho should ^ 
lua.inted with the distinction between them. The first means an aricT" 
''-^*re desert j the other is equally expressive of desert, but implies the 
e of natural vegetation *, in fact, the jungle of the desert, 
lul of the Looni — ^This embraces the tracts on both sides of the river, 
"'-4^alore and its dependencies. Although the region south of the 
‘ot be included in the timl, yet it is so intimately coimccfcod with 
all not forego the only opportunity we may have of noticing it. 


N;eadth of the valley of tlie Nile is four loaguc.«?, tho*loastt one ;** «(* tliafc 
the valley of Sinde equals the largest of tho Nile. Egypt alone is 
^'ona of iuhabitauts j what thou might Sindo mamtam I The cou-* 
^ eribod by is exactly that of Bajpootana : 'Hhc viU 

Me on wnom the piince may bai.;tow them; tlio poatiantry 
' ’tho actual proprietors of the soil: amidst all the revo- 
'plognji aro not infring-id,’* ThU right (atiil obtainhig)| 

’ Y fcSesotrifi. 
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^ This trg^t is one of the most important divisions of Afarwar. 

lb IS separated by the Sookri and Khari,^ which, with many 

Smaller streams, through them from tho Aravali and Aboo, aiding to 
tertilize its three, hundred and sixty towns and villages, forming a pait of the 
nscal domain^^' Qf Jhalore, according to the geographical stanza so 

often quot^^ i^a^g of the ^lino castles of Marco’, when the Pramar held 
paramoi^-^ rule in IMatoosthali. When it was wrested from them we have 
to discover ; but it bad long been held by the Chohans, whose 
celebr^|.^^l defence of their capital against Alla-o-din, in A^D. 1301, is 
recorq^^ hy Ferishta, as well as in the chronicles «^of their bards. This 
jh of the Chohan race was called Mallanit and will be again noticed, 
hero and in the annals of Harouti, It formed that portion of the 
sovereignty called the Ilappa Raj, whose capital was Junah-Ohotun, 
’’^^J'iinccting the sway of this race in the countries along the Looni from 
^jmere to Parkur, which would appear to have crushed its Agnicula brother 
Pramar, and possessed all that region marked by the course of the ‘Salt 






iver ' to Parkur, 




Sonaj 7 M',thc ’golden mount,’ ia tho more nncionb name of this castle 
ind w-w adopted by the Chohans as distinctive of their tribe, when tho 
%ldor term, Mallani, was dropped for Ronignrra. Here they enshrined their 
tutelary divinity, Mallinauth, 'god of the ftialli’ who maintained his position 
/^'antil the sons of Seoji entered these regions, when the name of Sonagir waa^ 
exchanged for that of Jhalorp, contracted from Jhalinder-nanlh, whose shai** 
iaabontacoss west of the castle. Whether Jhiduidor-nath, ‘the divinit 
Jhalinclor,’ was imported from the Ganges, or left aa well as the god of 
Main by tho ce~devant Mallania, is uncertain : but should this prove to 1 
remnant of tho foes of Alexander, driven by him from Mooltan, f 
probability is increased by tho caves of Jhalinder (so cclohratcd asa Hiri 
pilgrimage even in Buber’s time) being in their vicinity. Bo this as it m 
tho Rahtores, like tho Roman conquerors, have added these indigen 
divinities to their own pantheon : a drawing of Mallinauth is given from 
sculpture of Mundoro, The descendants of tho expatriated Sonigunaa 
occupy tho lands of Ohostuhvano, near the/wmt of tho Looni. 

Jhalore comprehends tho inferior districts of k?ewanchi, Boenmal, 
chore, Morsocn, all attached to tho khalim or Rsc ; besides the gtoatw- 
or chieftainships, of Bhadrajoon, Mchwo, Jet-solo, and Kindri-Jr 
ninety miles in length, and nearly tho sumo in breadth, with a 
water near the surface, and requiring only good govornmont to mf 
productive as any of its magnitude in these regions, and suliicioiiK 
the whole personal expon-tes of the Rajas of Jodpoor, or about nine 
rupees ; but in conaequenoo of tho anarchy of tho capital, tho con 
the managers, and the raids of tho Sohrecs of tho desert and tho H 


^ Another salt rfvor. m 

* MooUan and Junali (OUofcun, qii. Chohau-taw,) have the samo sipfnUlcation, *h 
abode/ and both weio ocoupiotl by tho bribo oC MalU or Maliani, said to ho of Ohi 
audit is cunona to hnd of Jhaloi^e (olasHically Jhaliudor,) tho same divinitloa aa 
hixinta in the Punjab, viz MalU-nath, Jhalindcr-uath* and Ualuatli. Abulfhzil say^' 
TOlJi,) cell o£ Bulniiuth U ’n the nu» dlo of Sind-aagnr/' and Baber (p. 2C 
Bahnat-joyi bolovv tho hill of .iud,ilvo nxarohoH oast of tho Indus/’ tho very spr^t c)* 
the Yadus, when led out of Judia by thoir dciliod loader Baldeo, or lialnath^ ^ 
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AhOJ and the Aravalli, it is deplorably detcrioft. 

ridff 'S ( on one of which is Lhe castle; traversing the (ied. There are. several 
inc^^wifch the table-land of Mowar. though with breaks^nct, but none unl- 
n^.r Aboo. In one point it shews its affinity to the des|^.^ tnay ^initrvfgC' 

table productions , for it has no other umber than thoj/ia/, 7 i 

Mum!, and other shrubs of the thul. 

The i iportant fortress of Jhal(*re, guar^iiiig the soiithorB 
Marvar,st-iiuls on the extremity of the range extending north to ^ , 

It is from three to four hundred foot in height, fortiHod with a 
b-astions, on some of which cannon are mounted. It has four gatc^sall aijd 
from the town is called the 8 oornj- 2 >ol, and to the north-wo.t is the ; that 
(‘the gate of Hal.’ the sun god), where there is a shnno of the Jain p'^^ai-poi 
Parswanath. 'there are many wells, and two oon.siderable bmmrie^ ^ 
servoirs of good water, and to the north a small lake formed hy damrnin|^ni le- 
the streams from the hills ; but the water seldom lasts ; above half th(iyc;"-up 
The town, which contains three thousand and soi'enteen honsc.s,^ (‘xtends i jar. 
the north’ and eastern side of the fort, having the Seokric llowing_ abonl«^pn 
' mile east of it. It has a circumvallatiou -a’ well as the castle, having g'*', » ^ 
for its defence ; and is inhabited hy oveiy variety of tribe, though, ®j'’’a”g)Vt 
say, there are only five families of Ro,j['Oots in its motley pcipnlation, 
following census was made by one of my paitics. in A. D. 1<S13 : 

. IIOUSOH. tt 

iSjia MalUSf ov gj\>id.QnevB. * 'I • ^"^0 

or ^ Tailis^ or oilmen, horo callccl (j/i'UrJn * 300 

|)eT Khomcers, or poXiens 00 

;inf Tihatalrsas^ or "a; ’"-rs * * '>0 

pt Oheepas, or prinl/Crs.*, 20 

ex Bankers, mcrchan ts, aTnl shop-koopcis 3 ,1 oO 

Moosulmaun families, - . ^ 

orhocchojs 20 

jS'(f,rs, o»' b irljor.s 3 0 

Khulals, orspiril dlstilidrs * 20 

Weavers 100 

Silk woavor.^ 15 

'Xy^Yatis (Jain priosfc'?)..,. 2 

Brahmins 300 

Goojars * ^0 

..Jiajpoofcs 5 

Bhojuks 20 

Moenas GO 

Bhills 35 

Swcetincot shops....... 8 

Ironsmitbs and carpenters (Loliars and 14 

'^ChooTwalUiff^^ or bracolet-inanufacturos 4 


ueral accuracy of thisconsus was confirmed, 

'ranohi is the tract bjtwccn the Looni aiid Sookrio, of which How- 
'^ng castle placed on the cxfcrcunty of the same range with Jhuloro, 
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is the capital. The country requires no particular description, being of the 
same nature as that just depicted. In former times it constituted, together 
with Nagore, the appanage of the heir-apparent of Marwar ; but since the 
setting up of the pretender, Dhonkul Sing, both have been attached to the 
fisc : in fact, there is no heir to Maroo ! Ferishta mentions the defence of 
Sewanoh against the arms of Alla-o-din, 

Macholah* and Morscen are the two principal dependencies of Jhalore 
within the Looni, the former having a strong castle guarding its south-east 
friintier against the depredations of the Mcenas , the latter, which has also 
a fort and town of five hundred houses, is on the western extremity of 
Jhalore. 

'Beenmal and Sanoliore are the two principal subdivisions to the south, 
and together nearly equal the remainder of the province, each containing 
eifhty^illages. Those towns arc on the high road to Cutch and Guzzerat, 
which has given them from the most remote times a commercial celebrity. 
Beenmal is said to contain fifteen hundred houses, and Sanchore about half 
tho number. Very wealthy MaJiajnns, or 'merchants, used to reside here, 
but insecurity both within and without has much injured these cities, the 
first of which has its name, Mai (not Maid, as in the Map), from its wealth as 
a mart. There is a temple of Baraha (V araha, tho incarnation of the hog), 
with a groat sculptured boar. Sanchore possesses also a distinct celebrity, 
from bo?ng tho cradle of a class of Brahmins called Sanchora, who are the 
officiating priests of some of .the most celebrated toinplcs in these regions, as 
that of Dwarica, Mathura, Poahkur, Nuggur-Parkur, &c. The name of 
Sanchore is corrupted from Sati-pura, Sasi, or Suttee’s town, said to be 
very ancient. 

Bhadrajoon . — A slight notice is due to the principal fiefs of Jhalore, as' 
well as tho fiscal towns of this domain. Bhadr.ajoon is a town of five hun- 
dred houses (throe-fourths of which arc of tho Meean class), situated in tho 
midst of a cluster of hills, having a small fort, Tho chief is of tho Joda clan j 
his fief comioota Jhalore with Palli in Oodwar. 

Mehtoo is a cclobratcd littlo tract on both banks of tho Looni, and ope 
of the first possessions of tho Rahtores. It Is properly speaking, in Sewari-' 
chi, to which it pays a tribute, besides service when required. The chief of 
Moiiwo has the title of ftawul, and his usual rosidenoo is the town of Jessolo. 
iSoorut Sing is tho fief and castlo of Sindri, also on tho Looni, twenty-two 
miles south of Jessolo. A feud roigns between them : they claim oo-cqp^ 
rights, and tho consc(pionco is that neither can rcsiclo at Mchwo, tho capital 
of the’ domain. Both chiefs doem’cd the profession of robber no disgrace, 
when this memoir was written (1813) ; but it is, to bo hoped they have seen 
tho danger, if not tho error, of their ways, and will turn to cultivating W 
fertile tracts along the ‘Salt River,’ whicii yield wheat, jooar, and bajra in 
abundance. 

Bhdotra, Tihvarra, are two celebrated names in the geography of^tpjs 
region, and have an annual fair, as renowned In Rajpootana as that of Lwpsic 
in Germany. Though called the Bhalotra mela (literally, ‘an assemblage, or 
concourse of people’), it was held at Tilwarra,_ several miles south, n^r an 
island of tho Looni, which is sanctified by a shrine of Mallinath, ‘tbe divinity 


Omitted in the map* 
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of the MalH/ who, as already mentioned, is now the patron god of the Rah* 
tores. Tilwarra forms the fief of another relative of the Mehwo family, and 
JBhalotra, which ought to belong to the fisc, did and may still belong to 
Ahwa, the chief noble of Marwar. But Bhalotra and Sindri have other 
claims to distinction, having, with the original estate of Droonara, formed 
the fief of Doorgadas, the first character in the annals of Marco, and whose 
descendant yet occupies Sindri, The fief of Mehwo, which includes them all, 
was rated at fifty thousand rupees annually. The Pzittaets with their vassal- 
age occasionally go to court, but hold themselves exempt from service except 
on emergencies. Thfe call upon them is chiefly for the defence of the frontier, 
of which they are the sin istoara, or lord-marchers. 

Eendovati — This tract, which has its nanae from the Rajpoot tribe of 
Eendo, the chief branch of the Puiihars,(the ancient sovereigns of Mundore), 
extends from Bhalotra north, and west of the capital, J odpoor, and is bound- 
ed on the north by the iJml of Goga. The tliul or Eendovati embraces a 
space of about thirty coss in circumference. 

Go^fcwieo-ca-fftuZ.— The thul of Goga, a name celebrated in the heroic his- 
tory of the Chohans, is immediately north of Eendovati, and one description 
will suit both. The sand ridges (thul-ca-ieeha )arc very lofty in all this tract 
very thinly inhabited 5 few villages y water far from the surface, and having 
considerable jungles. Thobe, Phulsoond, and Beemasir are the chief towns 
in this rooe. They collect rain-water in reservoirs called tanka^ which they 
are obliged to use sparingly, and often while a mass of corruption, producitig 
that peculiar disease in the eyes called aud a (corrupted by us to rotunda) 
or night-blindness,* for with the return of day it passes off. 

The tlml ofTirruroe intervenes between that of Gogadco and the present 
frontier of Jessulmer, to which it formerly belonged* Pokurn is the chief 
town not oi Tirruxoe only, but of all the desert interposed between the two 
chief capitals of Maroosthali. The southern part of this thul docs not cliftbr 
from that described, but its northern portion, and more especially for sixteen 
to twenty miles around the chy of Pokurn, are low disconnected riclgos of 
loose rock, the continuation of that on which stands tho capital of the Bhattis, 
which give, as we have already said, to this oasis tho epithet of Me/’, or roetky. 
The name ofTirruroe is derived from tivTy which signifies moisture, humidity 
from s|)rings, or the spring themselves which rise from this 9 w. Pokurn, 
the residence of Salim Sing (into the history of whose family wo have so 
ftilly entered in the annals of Marwar), is a town of two thousand houses, 
surrounded by a stone wall, and having a fort, mounting sevc ral guns on its 
eastern side. Under the west side of the town, the inhabitants have the 
unusual sight in these regions of running water, though only In the rainy 
season, for it is soon absorbed by the sands. Some say it conics from ilio 
Sirr of Kanoad, others from the spring in the ridge ; at all events, they de- 
rive a good and plentiful suppiv of water from the wells excavated in its 
bed. The chief of Pokurn, besides its twenty four viliagosj holds lands be- 
tween the Looni and Bandy rivers to the amount of a lakh of rupees. Broo- 
nara and Munzil, the fief of the loyal Doorgadas, are now in the handn of tho 


#Tti$ asserted by tho natives ti be caused by a small tlircad-like worm, vvhirh also 
forms in the ojes of horses. 1 havo seen it in tho horso, moving about with jijroat velociiy. 
Thoy puncture and discharge it witli t-hc aqueous humour. 
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traitor Salim. Three coss to the north of Pokurn is the village ofRanadeora, so 
named from a shrine to Ramdeo, one of the Paladins of the desert, and which 
attracts people from all quarters to the mela, or fair, held in the rainy month 
of Bhadoon. Merchants from Koratchy-bundur, Tatta Mooltan, Shikarpur, 
and Outchj here exchange the produce of various countries : horses, camels, 
and oxen used also to be reared in great numbers, but the famine of 1813, 
and anarchy ever since Raja Maun’s accession, added to the interminable 
feuds between the Bhattis and Sahtores have cheked all this desirable inter- 
course, which occasionally made the very heart of the desert a scene of joy and 
activity. 

Tkiil of Khawur, — This ihul^ lying between Jessulmer and Barmair^ 
and abutting at Giraup into the desert of Dhat is in the most remote angle 
of JIarwar. Though thinly inhabited, ii possesees several, consididerable 
places, entitled to the name of towns, in this ‘abode of death. Of these, Sheo 
and Ivottoroh are the most considerable, the first containing three hundred, the 
latter five hundred houses, situated upon the ridge of hills, which may be 
traced from Bhooj to J essulmer. Both these towns belong to chiefs of the 
Kahtore family, who pay a nominal obedience to the Raja of Jodpoor. At no 
distant period, a smart trade used to be carried on between Anhui warra 
Ratun and this region ; but the lawless Sehroes plundeied so many kafllas 
that it is at length destroyed. They find pasture for numerous flocks of 
sheep buffaloes in this thuL 

MalU-nauih-ca-thul^ or Barmair. — ^The whole of this region was formerly 
inhabited by a tribe called Malli or Mallani, who although asserted by some 
to be llahtore in origin, are assuredly Ohohan, and of the same stock as the 
ancient lords of Juuah Ohotun. Barmair was reckoned before the last fa- 
mine, to contain one thousand two hundred houses, inhabited by all classes, 
onO“fourth of whom were Sunchora Brahmins. The town is situated in the 
same range as Sheo-Kottoroh, here two to three hundred feet in height. 
From Sheo to Barmair there is a good deal of flat intermingled with low 
tobasofsand, which iu favourable seasons produces enough food for consump- 
tion. Puddum Sing, the Oarmair chief, is of the same stock as those of 
Shco-Kottoroh, and J ossole ; from the latter they all issue, and he calculates 
thirty-four villages in his feudal domain. Formerly a dmnie ( which is, li- 
terally rendered, dotianier ) resided here to collect the transit duties ; but the 
Sehracs have rendered this office a sinecure, and the chief of Barmair takes 
the little it realizes to himself. They find it more convenient to be on a 
tolerably good footing which the Bhattis, from whom this tract was conquer- 
ed, than with their own hoaJ, whosc.officersthey very often oppose, especially 
when a demand is made upon them for dind j on which occasion they do noc 
disdain to call in the assistance of their desert friends, the fcSehraes. Through 
out the whole of this region, they rear great numbers of the best camels, 
which find a ready market in every part of India, 

K/ierd!Au?’,~*The land of 'SJm* * has often been mentioned in the 
annals of these slates. It was iu this distant nook that the Rahtores fiiistt 


* Named, in all probability, from tbo stipe rabundanb tree of the desert termed 
and d/tur, ‘land.* It is also called khci'aloo, but more properly Kheralh, abode of Kber*: 
a shrub of great utility in those regions. Its astringemt pods, similar in appearance to those 
of the they convert into food. Its gum is ooUectod as an article of trade j the 

aamels brousse upon Its twigps; and the wood makes their huts, 
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established themselves, expo] ling the Gohil tribe, which migrated to the 
Gulf of Cambay, and are now lords of Goga and Bhaounggur ; and instead 
of steering ^the ship of the desert’ in their piracies on the hafilas^ plied the 
Great Indian Ocean, even *‘to the golden coast of Sofula,^’ in the yet more 
nefarious trade of slaves. It is dijBfioult to learn what latitude^ they affixed 
to the *land of Kher/ which in the time of the Gohils approximated to the 
Looni; nor is it necessary to perplex oui selves with much niceties, as we only 
use the names for the purpose of description. In all probability, it compre- 
hended the whole space afterwards occuined by the Mallini or Ohohans, who 
founded Junah-Ohotun, &c. , which we shall therefore include in Kherdhur. 
Khealoo, the chief liown, was one of the ^ nine castles ot Maroo,^ when the 
Pramar was its sovereign lord. It has now dwindled in to an insignificant 
village, containing no more than forty houses, surrouneded on all sides by 
hilU “ of a black colour,” part of the same chain from Bhooj, 

Smiah Ghotun^ or the Smeient’ Chotun, though always conjoined in 
name, are two dutinct places, said to be of very great antiquity, and capitals 
of the Happa sovereignty. But as to what this Happa Raj was, beyond the 
bare fact of its princes being Chohan, tradition is now mute. Both still 
present the vestiges of large cities, more especially ‘ the ancient/ 
which is enclosed in a mass of hills, having but one inlet, on the cast sidc^ 
where theie are the ruins of small castle which defended the entrance. 
There are likewise the remains of two anorc on the summit of the range 
The mouldering remnants of rnundirs ( temples ), and bawarU (reservoirs), 
now choked up, all boar testimony to its extent*; which is said to have includ- 
ed twelve thousand habitable dwellings I Now there are not above two hun- 
dred huts on its site, while Kbotun has shrunk into a poor hamlet. At 
Dhorxmun, which is at the farther extremity of the range iu which are Jiinah 
and Ohotun, there is a singular place of worship to which the inhabitants 
flock on the tooj, or third day of of each your. The patron saint is 

called Allundeo, through whoso moans sonic grand victory was obtained by 
the Mallani. The iramediato objects of vouoration are a number of brass 
images called aswamookJd from having the ‘heads of horses ranged on the top 
on a mountain called Allundeo. Whether these may further confirm iho 
Scythic ancestiy of the Mallani, as a bi-anch of the Asi, or Aswo race of 
Central Asia, can at present be only matter of conjecture. 

^ ^ Niggur-Goorolu — Between Barmair and Nuggur-Gooroh on the Looni 
' is One immense continuous or rather rooe, containing deop junglos of 
khyr, or kher, kaijri, kureel, keip, phoko, whose gum^ and berries are turned 
to account, by the Bhils and Kolis of tho southern districts. Nnggur and 
Gooroh are two large towns on the Looni (described in the itinerary), on tho 
borders of the Ohohan raj of Sooebah, and formerly part of it. 

Here terminate our remarks on the thuhof western Marwar, which, 
sterile as it is by the hand of Nature, had its miseries completed by tho 
famine that; raged generally throughout those regions in S. 1808 (A.l). 
1812), and of which is the third year. The disorders which wo have, 


* Tliv'it is, 1 814 I am fcransoribiniy from my journals of that day. jasfc afior tbo return of 
of my partioa of disco vei*y from these regions, bringing with thorn natives of Dhat, who, 
their own simple but expressive phraseology, *‘had the moasiire of tho denort m tho 
pi^'af their hands for thCy had been employed as haHidu, or mosMongors. for ihiiiy yoari 
of their lives. O^wo of them afterwards rotumod anf brought awfiy ihoir famiUcs, und 
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Oefpioted as prevailing at the seat of government for the laSt thirty years/ 
have left these remote regions entirely to the mercy of the desert tribes, or 
thrir own soarceloss lawless lords * in fact, it only excites our asfconishnaent 
how man can vegetate in such a land, which has nothing but a few sirTB^ Or 
salt-lakes to yield any profit to the proprietors, and the exellent camel pas 
tures, more especially in tho southern tracts, which produce the best breed in 
the desert. 


CHAPTER IM 


Oholian UaJ. — Antigiiiti/ and nohilib/ of the Oholians of the desert, — Dimen* 
sion and •population of the — Wuygnr, — Danhasirr, — Hhera^fd.— 

Face of the Chohan Itaj. — Water, — Productions, — Inhabitants, — TZo/ia 
and Bhils, — Pithils, — Thuls of Dhat and Omursoomra, — Depth of xoclls, 
— Anecdote,-- Oity of Arorn, the ancient capital of ^inde,-^Dy nasties qf 
the Soda, the Soomuray and the Samma princes, -Their 
f erred to he the opponents of Alexander the Great ^ and MerA> ie^\r-- 
Lieutenant of Walid tsikes Arore, — Omurkoie, its history , — 

Sinde and the desert,— DUcases, — Narooa or Gxnnea worm,— P'^'oduc*\ 
tions^ animal and vegetable^ of the desert,^ Daodputra, - Itinerary, 

Chohan jRaj* — This sovereignty (mji of theOhohans occ pies the re - 
mote corner of Rajpootaua, and its existence is now for tho first ^imo no»io.nh 
As tho quality of groafcness as Well as goodness is, in a great mcasuiv), 
tive, the raj of tho Ohohans may appear an empire to the ^e^ser chieftains of 
the desert. Externally, it is environed, on tho north and east, by the tracts 
of the Marwar state we have just been sketching. To the south-oast it is 
bounded by Koliwarra, to the south hemmed-in by the Rin, and to the 
by tho desert of Dhat. Internally it is partitioned into two di'stinct govern- 
ments, the eastern being termed Vira-Bah, and the western, from its posi- 
tion ^across tho Looni/ Parkur f which appellation conjoim^d to Nnggur, is 
also apjilied to the capital, with the distinction of Sir-Nuggur, or mrtroporis* 
This is tho Negar-Parkor of the distinijui3h<»d Kennel, a place visil^ed at a 
early stage of our intercourse with these regions by an ontorprising English; 
man, named Whittington. 

The Ohohans of this desert boast the groat antiquity of their 
a/ent, as well as the nobility of their blood ; they have only to irejfeT 

. , , — — -‘-l' , 

mainod upwards to five ysars ia my sorvioe, and wore faithful, able, and honest in the duties , 
C assigned them, as Jornadara of daks, or superintendents of posts, which were .for MW 
fears under my ohax»ge when at Sindia’s court, extending at one time from tha w 

Bombay, through the most savage and little-known regions in India. But witU iiu^h meh‘as 
C drilled to aid iu those discoveries, X found nothing insuimountaUo. ; ' % , . _ 

Erom Par, *beyond,* and Wor JtAar, synonymous with Zoont, the *Swt-riyar.’’ vvo 
aaro severfid Kha/fi Madia, or salt- rivulets, in Rajpootana, thot^gh only on^'^Zoetti. The sea is 
rrequently called the hoona-pa/i^i ‘the salt-water/ or Kliwra^pcmif metamorphosed into Kcdct^ 
mni, or *the black water/ whk»h is by oo means msignidcant* . 
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Manik Bae and Beesildeo of Ajmere, and to Prithiraj, the last Hindu 
sovereign of Delhi, to establish the latter fhot ; but the first we must/ leave 
to conjecture and their bards, though we may fearlessly assert that they 
were posterior to the Sodas and other branches of the Pramar race, who 
to all appearance were its masters when Alexander descended the Indus. 
Neither is it improbable that the Malli, whom he expelled in that corner of 
the Punjab, wrested ‘the land of Kher ’ from the Sodas’. At all events, it is 
certain that a chain of Chohan principalities extended, from the eight to the 
thirteenth century, from Ajmere to the frontiers of Sinde, of which Ajmere, 
Nadole, Jkalore Sirohi and Junah-Ohotun were the capitals ; and though all 
of these in their annals claim to he independent, it may bo assumed that 
some kind of obedience was paid to Ajmere. We possess inscriptions which 
justify this assertion. Moreover, each of them was conspicous in Mooslem 
history, from the time of the conqueror of Gbuzni to that of Alla-o-din, sur- 
naraed ‘the second Alexander.’ Mahmood, in his twelfth expedition, by 
Mooltan to Ajmere (whose citadel, Periahta says, “he was compelled to leave 
in the hands of the enemy”), passed and sacked Nadole (translated Buzule) ; 
and the traditions of the desert have preserved the recollection of his visit 
to J unah-Obotun, and they yet point out the mines by whioh its castle on 
the rock was destroyed. Whether this was after his visitation aad des* 
truotion of Nehrvalla (Anhulwarra Puttun), or while on his journey, we 
ifeve no means of knowing ; but when we recollect that in this his last in- 
vasion, he attempted to return by Sinde, and nearly perished with all his 
army in the desert, we might fairly suppose his determination to destroy 
Junah-Ohotun who betrayed him into this danger: for besides the all ruling 
ipotiye of the conversion or destruction of the ’ infidels, in all likelihood the 
expatriated princes of Nehrvalla had sought refuge with the Chohans 
amidst the sand-hills of Kherdhur, and may thus have fallen into his 
grasp, ^ 

_ Although nominally a single principality, the chieftain of Parkur 
pays little, if any, submiosion to his superior of Virah-Bah. Both of thorn 
have the ancient Hindu title of Bana, and are said at least to possess the 
quality ef hereditary valour, which is synonymous with Chohan, It is un- 
necessary to particularize the extent in square miles of thul in this raj, or to 
p,ttempt to number its population, which is so fluctuating ; but wo shall Sub- 
join a brief account ef the chief towns, which will aid in estimating the 
population of MaroosthaH. We begin with the first division. 

_ The principal towns in the Chohan ray, are Sooe, Bah, Dhurnidur, Ban- 
Icasir, Theraud, Hoteegong, and Choetul, Kane Narayan Rao resides alttar- 
nately at Sooe and Bah, both large towns surrounded by an abhatis, chief- 
ly of the babooZ and other thorny trees, called in these regions kofc, 

which has given these simple, but very efficient fortifications the term of 
iantAa Aa-kote, or, ‘fort of thorns.’ The resources oi Narayan Boo, derived 
from thu desert domain, are said to ho three lakhs of rupees, of which he 
pays a triennial tribute of one lakh to J odpoor, to which no right exists, and 
which is rarely realized without an army, Tho tracts watered by the Looni 
yield good crops of the richer grains ; and although, in the dry season, there 
j4 no MMta^ stream, plenty of sweet water is procured by excavating wells 
in its Bed. But it is assorted that, even when not continuous, a gentle cur- 
rent is perceptible iu those detached portions or pools, filtrating under the 
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Mfous san/l r a gtenomenon remarked in the bed of the Cohari rirwr (in the 
aiatrict of Gwalior), where, after a perfectly dry space of eeveral miles, we 
have observed in the next portion of water a very perceptible current.* 
N'uggw, or Sir-nugorur, tlie capital of Parkur, is a town containing fifteen 
hundred houses, of which, in 1814, one-half were inhabited. There is a amatl 
fort to the south-west of the town on the ridge, which is said to be abeu% 
two hundred foet high. There are wells and bairns (reservoirs) in abundance. 
The river Looni is called seven coss south of Nuggur, from which we may in- 
fer that its bod is distinctly to be traced through the Rin. The chief of Par- 
kur assumes the title of Rana, as well as his superior af Vira-Bah, whose 
allegiance he has entirely renounced though we are ignorant of the relation in 
which they ever stood to each other : all are of the same family, the Happa- 
Raj, of which J unah-Ohotun was the capital. 

BanVadv ranks next to Sir-nuggur. It was at no distant period a large, 
and for the desert, a flourishing town ; but now (1814) it contains but three 
hundred and sixty inhabited dwellings. A son of the Nuggur chief resides 
here, who enjoys, as well as his father, the title of Rana. we shall make no 
further mention of the inferior towns, as they will appear in the Itinerary. 

Theraud is another subdivision of the Chohans of the Looni, whose chief 
town of the same nafne is but few coss to the east of Sooe-Bah, and which 
like Parkur is but nominally dependent upon it. With this we shall coir- 
clude the subject if Yira-Bah, which, we repeat, may contain many errors. 

Face of ike Ohohan Raj.~As the Itinerary will point out in detail the 
s.tate of the country, it would be superfluous to attempt a more minute des- 
cription hero. The same sterile ridge, already described as passing through 
Ohotun to Jessulmer, is to be traced two co«3 West of Bankasir, and thence 
to Nuggur, in detached masses. The tracts on both banks of the Looni 
yield good crops of wheat and the richer grains, and Vira-Bah, though en- 
closing considerable thul, has a good portion of flat, especially towards Ra-' 
dlmnpur, seventeen coss from' Sooo. Beyond the Looni, the_t/mZ rises into’ 
lofty teehas ; and indeed from Chocun to Bankasir, all is sterile, and consists 
of lofty sand-hills, and broken ridges, often covered by the sands. 

‘iTafsr-produtJZioras.-^Throughout the Chohaii raj, or at least its moSk 
habitable portion, water is obtained at a moderate distance from tho surface,, 
bho wells being from ton to twenty ^oorshes,f or-about sixty-five to a hun- 
dred and thirty feet in depth ; nothing, when compared with those in Dhart, 
sometimes near seven hundred. Besides wheat, on tho Looni, the oil-plant 
[ill) moong, motg, and other pulses, with hajra, arc produced in sufficient 
juantities for internal o nsumtion ; but plunder is the chief pursuit through 
mt this land, in which tho lordly Ohohau and tho Koli menial vie in dex- 
lerity. Wherever the soil is loast calculated for agriculture, there is oftett ■ 
kbundanoo of fine pasture, especially for camels, which brouze upon a Varied 
>f thorny shrubs. Sheep and goats are also in great numbers, and bul- 
ocks and horses of a very good description, which find a ready sale at tha 
lilwarra fair. 

* One of wy journals monfcions tbat a branoh of tho Looni passes by Soop, the capital of 
T'ira-Bab, whore it is four Iinudrod and twelve paeosin brop^dfch : an error# I imai^ne, 

t Poorsh the standard incasuro of tho desorb, is here from six to seven foet, or the 
hvoi’age h^ht of a man, to tho tip of his finger, the hand being raised rertioally oyer the 
Siead, It is derivod firom 'man/ 
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l>fhhalit(tnU.-‘^Q must describe the doseendants, whethck* of t‘h^ Malll 
xOe of Alexander, or of the no less heroic Prithiraj, as a eorrmnuity of thiev- 
es, who used to carry their raids into Sinde, Guzzerat, and Marwar, to 
avenge themselves on private property for the \\’rongs they suffort d fiom the 
ivant of all government, or the oppression of those (Jodpoot) who asserted 
supremacy over, and the right to plunder them. All classes are to be found 
in the Ohohan raj : but those predominatoj the narae'g of whose tribes are 
^nonyms for ^ robber ’ as the Sehrae , Khossa, Koli, Bhih Although the 
Ohohan is lord-paramount, a few of whom are to be found in every village, 
yet the Ko’i and Bhil tribe, with another class called Pithil, are the noost 
numerous, the last named, though equally low in caste, is the only industri- 
ous class in this region. Besides cultivation, they make a trade of the gums, 
which they collect in great quantities from the' various trees whose names, 
have been already mentioned, The Chohans, like most of this remote Raj- 
poot tribes, dispense with the or jwmioo, the distinctive thread of' a 

twioeborn tribe, and are altogether free from the prejudices of those 
who,m association with Brahmins has bound down with chains of iron. But 
to make amends for this laxity in ceremonials, there is a material amendment 
in their moral character, in comparison with the OHohansofthe poo9*ui 
(east) ; for here the unnatural Jaw of infanticide is unknown, in spite of the 
examples of their neighbours, the Jharejas, amongst whom it prevails to the 
noost frightful extent. In easing, they have no prejudices ; they make nO 
cMa, or fireplace ; their coots are generally of ‘the “barber ,(^^oe) tribe, and 
v^hat is left at one meal, they, contrary to all good manners, tie up and oat 
at ihe next. 

' , „ Kolis and Bhih» — The first is the most numerous class in these regions 
and Ttiay be tanked with the most degraded portion of the human species^ 
Although they pooja all the symbols of Hindu worship, and chiefly the 
terrific they scoff at all laws, human or divine, and arc little 

su 5 )erior to the brutes of their own forests. To them every thing edible is 
lawful food 5 cows, buffaloes, the camel, doer, hog ; nor do they even object 
to such as have died a natural death. Like the other debased tribes, they 
affect to have Rajpoot blood, and call themselves Cholian KoU, Piuihar Koli 
Pah tore, Koli, &c.,^ which only tends to prove their illcgitiniato clcsoerit from 
,Ua,o aboriginal Koli stock. Almost all the cloth wea vers throughout India 
ofth^ Koli class, though they endeavour to conceal their origin under the 
ttrm JHlao, which ougnt only to distinguish the Mooslcm weaver. The 
Bhils partake of all the vices of the Kolis, and peirhaps descend and step 
lower in the scale of hum.-Diity ; for they will feed on vermin of any kind, 
foxes j'ackals, rats, guanas, and snakes ; and altliongh they make an excep- 
tion of the camel and the pca-fouj, tho latter being sacrcii to the 

godde^ss they propitiate, yet in moral degradation their fdlowship is complete. 
The Kolis and BliiKs have no matrimonial intercourse, nor will they even eat 
with each other — such is caste 1 Tho bow and arrow forma tneir armSj 
occassionlly swords, but rarely the matchlock. 

Pithil is the chief husbandman of this region, and, with tho Baniah 
the only respectable class. They possess flocks, and are also cultivators, an<l 
are said to be almost as numerous as eithor the Bhils or Kolis. The Pithil is 
reputed syn^miraous with the Koormi of Hindusthan' and tho Kolmbi of 



Malwa and the l!)ekhan, ^ There are other tribes, such as the Rebarry, of 
fearer of camels, who will be described with the cUssea appertaining to the 
whole desert. 

D/iot and Omursoomra,~~'We now take leave of Eajpootna, as it is, fof 
the desert depending upon Sinde, or that space between the frontier of 
Rajpootana to the valley of the Indus, on the west, and from Daodpotra 
north, to Buliari on the Bin. This Space measures about two hunured and 
twenty miles of longitude, and its greatest breadth is eighty : it is one entire 
ihul, having but few villages, though there are many hamlets of shepherds 
sprinkled over it, too ephemeral to have a place in the map. A few of these 
pooras and vaf, as they are termed, where the springs are perennial, hare a 
name assigned to them, but to multiply them would only mislead, as they 
exist no longer than the vegetation. The whole of this tract may be charac- 
terized as essentially desert, having spaces of fifty miles without a drop 
of water, and without great precaution, impassable. The sand-hills rise into 
little mountains, and the wells are so deep, that with a large Jcajila, many 
might die before the thirst of all could be slaked. The enumeration of a few 
of these will put the reader in possession of one of the difficulties of a journey 
through Mar 00 ; they range from eleven to seventy-five poarsh, or seventy 
to five hundred feet in depth. One at Jeysingdesir, fifty poorsh ; Dhote-oa- 
bustee, sixty ; Giraup, sixty ; Hamirdeora, seventy ; Jinjinialli, seventy-fiTC ; 
Ghailak, seventy-five to eighty. 

In what vivid colours does the historian Ferishta describe the miseries 
of the fugitive emperor. Homayoon, and his faithful followers, at one of 
those wells ! “The country through which they fled being an entire desert of 
sand, the Moghuls were in the utmost distress of water : some ran mad ; 
other fell down dead. For three whole days there was no Water ; on the 
fourth day they came to a well, which was so deop that a drum was beaten, 
to give notice to the man driving the bullocks, that the bucket has reached 
the top ; but the unhappy followers wore so impatient for drink, that, so 
soon as the first bucket appeared, several threw themselves upon it, before it 
had quite reached the surface, and foil in. The next day, they arrived at a 
brook, and the camels, which had not tasted water for several days, We#e 
allowed to quench their thirst; but, having drunk to excess, several of them 
died. The king, after enduring tinheard-of miseries, at length reached 
Omurkoto, with only a few attendants. The Baja, who has the title of 
Bana, took compassion on his misfortunes, and spared nothing that could 
alleviate his sufferings, or console him in his distress.” — Briggs’ Ferishta, 
vol. ii, p. 95. 

Wo are now in the very region where Homayoon suffered these niiss- 
ries, and in its chief town, Omurkoto, Akber, the greatest monarch, Jiiclia 
over know, first saw the light. Let us throw aside the veil whiob conceals 
the history of the race of Heraayoon’s protestor, and notwithstanding he is 
now but nominal sovereign of Omurkoto, and lord of tho village of Chore, 
give him “a local habitation and a name,*' even in the d.iy8 of the Maoedo- 
nian invader of India. 

Dhat of which Omurkoto is tho capital, was one of the divisions of 
Maroosthali, which fmm time imincmorial was subject to tho Pramar. 
Anionget the thirty- five tribes of this the most numerous of the races called 
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Agaieula, were the Soda, the Omur, and the Soomura;* and the conjunc- 
tion of the two last have given a distinctive appellation to the more north- 
ern ihul, still known as Omwaoomra, though many centuries have fled since 
they possessed any power. 

krore, of which we have already narrated the discovery, and which is 
laid down in the map about six miles east of Bekher on the Indus, was ia 
the region styled Omursoomra, which may once have had a much wider 
acceptation, when a dynasty of thirty-six princes of the Soomura tribe ruled 
all these countries during five hundred years.f On the extinction of its 
power, and the restoi^ition of their ancient rivals, the Sind Summa princes, 
who in their turn gave way to tho Bhattis, this tract obtained the epithet 
of Bhatipohj but the ancient more legitimate name, Oomursoomra, is yet 
recognized, and many hamlets of shepherds, both of Oomurs and Soomoras 
are still existing amidst its sand-hills. To them we shall return, after dis- 
cussing their elder hrethern, the Sodas. We can trace tho colonization of 
the Bhattis, the Ohawuras, and the Solankis, the Gehlotes, and tho Rah- 
tores, throughout all these countries, both of central and western Rajpootana, 
and wherever we go, whatever new capital is founded, it is always on 
the site of a Pramar establishment. Pirthi tyn na Pramar ca, or ‘ the 
world is the Pramar’s, I may hero repeat, is hardly hyperbolical when applied 
to the Rajpoot world. 

Arore, or More as written by Abulfazil and described by that celebrated 
geographer, Ebu-Haukal, as “rivalling Mooltan in greatness,” was one of 
the nine divisions of Maroo governed by the Pramar, of which we must 
repeat, one of the chief branches was the Soda. The inlandic Bokher, or 
Wnnsoora (so named by the lieutenant ®f the Khalif Al-Munsoor ), a few 
noi^, west of Arore, is considored as tho capital of the Sogdi, when Alexan- 
der ^iled down tho Indus ; and if wo couple tho similarity of name to tho 
well-authenticated fact of immemorial sovereignty over this region, it might 
not be drawing too largely on credulity to suggest that tho Sogdi Soda are 
one and the same.| The Soda princes were tho patriarchs of tho desert 
when the Bhattis immigrated thither from the north : but whether they 
deprived thorn of Arore as well as Lodofva, tho chronicle does not intimate, 
It is by no means unlikely that tho Omnrs and Soomras, instoad of being 
’<»-eouaI or co-evol branches with tho Soda, may he merely subdivisions 

miy foltow Abplfazil and Perisbta in their summaries of the history 
of ancient Sind©, and these races. The former says ; *' In ancient times 
there lived a Raja, named Sehris, whose capital was A lore, and his domi- 
nions extended to Cashmere north, to Mchran ( the Indus ) west, while the 
sea confined them to tho sooth. An army from Persia invaded this kingdom, 
the Raja was killed in battle, and the Pcisians, after plundering every 
thing, returned home. The Raja was succeeded by his son Roysahyf (yw. 

* See table of tribes, ansfcetoof tho Pramaras, Vol. I, pa«os 37 and 68. 

t Ferishta, Abnlfazil. 

J To oonvinoe the reader I do not build npon nominal resemblanoe, vrhen localities do 

bear me out, he is requested to call to mind, that wo hare elsowhoro assigned to the 
■fSSjWof the Punjab, the honour of furnishing the well-known king named Poms j although 
pm usual prouounciafcion of Pfo/mchT, "would silford a luoro r<>ady solution- 

' I iranBlatiou, writes it IfvVy Sa, and in this yerj place remarks on 

the ‘mutilwiaou of Hindu names hj the early Hahomedari writers, wliiohar© not 
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Uae Sa, or Soda?). This dynasty continued until the Khali&t of Wahd, 
when Hejanje, the governor of Irao, sent Mahomed Kasim, A.H, 99, or A.D, 
Vl7, who succeeded in the conquest, slaying the Hindu prince, Dahir. 
After this, the country was governed by the family of Antary ; next, by .the 
family of Soomra ; and then came the dynasty of Seemeh (Sammah), who 
esteemed themselves of the stock of Jumsheed, and each took the name of 
Jam.”* 

Ferishta gives a similar version. “ On the death of Mahomed Kasim, 
a tribe who trace their origin from the Ansaris established a government in 
Sinde ; after which the zemindars (lords of the soil or indigenous ehiefe) 
usurped the posver, and held independent rule over the kingdom of Sinde for 
the space of five hundred years. These, the Soomuras, subverted the country 
of another dynasty called Soomuna (the Seemeh of Abul&zil), whose chief 
assumed the title of Jani.”f 

The difficulty of establishing the identity of these tribes from the oaco- 
graphy of both the Greek and Persian writers, is well exemplified in an- 
other portion of Ferishta, treating of the same race, called by him Somuna, 
and Suma by Abulfazil. “ The tribe of Sahna appears to be of obscure 
origin, and originally to have occupied the tract lying between Bokher and 
Tatta in Bindo, and pretend to trace their origin from Jumshid.” We can 
pardon his spelling for his exact location of the tribe, which, whether Soomu- 
na, Sohaa, or Seemeh. is the Summa tribe of the great Yadu race, whose 
capital was Summa-ca-kote, or Samma nagari, converted into Minagara, and 
its princes into Sambas, by the Greeks. Thus the Sodas appear to have 
ruled at Arore and Bekher, or Upper Sinde, and the Sammas in the lower/}: 
when Alexander passed through this region. The Jharejas and Jama of 
Noanuggurin Sauraahtra claim descent from the Summas, hence called else- 

to* be recognized ;** or. we might have learned that the adjunct Sa to lluUy (qu. Heri), the 
eon of Sehris, was the badge of his tribe, Soda. Tho floy-sahy, or Kao-sa of Abulfazil, means 
‘Prince Sa* or * Prince of the Sodas,* Of tho same family was Dahir, whose capital, In A. Bt. 
^99, was (says Abulfaztl) “Aloro or Dohoil,’, in which tlxis historian makes a geogfrapMoal this* 
take : Alore or Aroro being the capital of Upper Sindo , and Debeil (correctly Dowul tJut 
tmple), or Xatta, tho capital of Lower Sinde. In all probability Dahir hold both* We have 
already diluted, in the Annals of Mewar, of a foroigh prince named “Dahir Despati,” or 

prince, Dahw*, being amongst her defenders, or the first Mooslem invasion, which we 
conjectured must have boon that of Mahomed Kasim, after ho had subdued Sindo. Bappa, 
the lord of Choetoro, was nophow of Baja Maun Mori, showing a double motive in the exiled 
$on of Daliir to support Oheotore against his own enemy Kasim. Tho Moris and Sodas wore 
aliko blanches of the Pramar (See Yol. I, p. 61^* is also vtorlh while to draw attention 
to the remark elsewhere made on the stir mado by Jlojauje of Khorasan (who sent 
Kasim to Sinde) amongst the Hindu princes of ZabuUsthau : dislocated facts, all domonBira- 
ting one of groat importance, namely, tho wide dominion of the Eajpoot race, previous to the 
appearance of Mahomed. . , , ^ 

Oriental literature sustained a loss which can soarocly bo ropaireu, by tho destruction of 
the valuable MSS. amassed by Colonel Briggs, during many years, for the purpose of a gen- 
eral history of the early transactions of the Midioniedans, 

^ Of tho latter slock ho gives us a list of soveutoen princes. Galdwin s translation of 
A^/ccii AJihtiH, vol. ii,vp. 133. 

t See Briggs* Perish! a, vol. iv. pp. 411 and 423. 

$ The four races called Agnioula ( of which the Pramar was tho most numerous), at 
nvery stop of ancient Hindu history arc soon displacing the dynasty of Tadu. Hero the 
utruggle between thorn is corroborated by tho two best ‘Mahomorlan historians, both borrow- 
iUg fipom tho same souroe, the more anciout hiatoricR, few of which have roaohod us, It must 
bo borne iu mind that Urn Sodas, the Oomurs, tho Soomuras, were Pramaro (vulg. i*ara) ; 
while the Summas were Yadus, for whoso origin soc Annals of Jcsstilmer, p, 340* 
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•where by Abul&zil “the Sinde-Summa, dynasty;” but having fehen, fireitt 
their amalgamation with the " faithful,” put out of the_ pale of Hinduism, 
they desired to conceal their Samma-Yadu descent, which they abandoned 
for Jumshid, and Samma was converted into Jam. 

We may, therefore, assume that a prince erf the Soda tribe held that di- 
vision of the great Puar sovereignty, of which Arore, or the insular Beklier, 
was the capital, when Alexander passed down the Indus : nor is it improbable 
that the army, styled Persian by Abulfazil, which invaded Arore, and sletv 
Raja Sehris, was a Grseoo-Bactrian army led by Apollodotus, or Menander, 
who traversed this region, ruled by Sigertides” (jM,Raja Sebris !) even to 
“ the country of the S o r o n ” or Saurashtra, wore, according to their 
historian, their medals were existant when he Wrote in the second century.* 
The histories so largely quoted give us decided proof that Dahir, and his son 
Rae-sa, the victims of the first Islamite invasion led by Kasim, were of the 
same lineage as Raja Sehris ; and the Bhatti annals prove to demonstration, 
that at this, the very period of their settling in the desert, the S^a tribe 
was paramount, which, together with the strong analogies in names 
of places and princes, affords a very reasonable ground for the conclu- 
sion we have come to, that the Soda tribe of Puar race was in possession of 
Tipper Sinde, when the Macedonian passed down the stream ; and that, 
amidst all the vicissitudes of fortune, it has continued _ (contesting possession 
with its ancient Yadu antagonist, the Hamma) to maintain some portion of 
its ancient sovereignty unto these days. Qf this portion we shall^ now in- 
struct the reader, after hazarding a passing remark on the almost miraculous 
tenacity which has preserved this race in its desert abode daring a period of 
at least two thousand two hundred years, + hiddiiig defiance to foreign 
foes, whether Greek; Baotrian, or Mahomedan, and even to those visita- 
tions of nature, famines, and earthquakes, which have periodically swept 
over the land, and at length rendered it the scene of desolation it now 
presents ; for in this desert, as in that of Egypt, tradition records that 
its increase has been and still is progressive, as well in the valley of 
the Indus as towards the Jumna, 

Omurkote , — This stronghold {kote) of the Omurs, until a very few years 
back, was the capital of the Soda Raj, which extended, two centuries ago, 
Into the valley of Sinde. and east to the Looni -, but the Rahtores of Marwar, 
and, the family at present ruling Sinde, have together reduced the sove- 
iri%fi6y^of the Sodas to a very confined spot, and thrust out of Omurkote 

‘ I I I, 

* Of the^e, the antW 'was ao fortunate as to obtam otte of and ihv^a of 

ApollodotTLS, whose existaaoe had heretofore been questioned : tho first of the latter from the 
wreck of Surapoori, the capital of the Suraoeai of WLonu and Aryan ; another from the 
ancient Awinti, or Ocjein, whoso mouarch, according to .fustin, held a corrosponclence with 
Augustus,* and the third, in company with a whole jar of llindu-Scythic and Bactrain medals, 
at Agra, which was dug up several years since in excavating the city of the more ancient 
city. This, I have elsewhere surmised, might have been tlio abodo of Aggramos, 
eswa/r, “lord of the city of Agra/* mentioned by Aryan as the most potent monarch in the 
north of India, who, after the death of Forus, was ready to oppose te further i^rogress to 
Alexander. Let ns hope that the Punjab may yet afford us another peep into the past, 
For au account of these medals, see Transaotions of tho Eoyal Asiatic Booioty, vol. i p. 813, 

t Captain, now Colonel Pottiuger, in his interesting work on Sinde and Balooohistan, in 
, extracting from the Persian work Tfarito/, oalls the ancient capital of Sinde, 

and mentions the overthrow of the dynasty of <‘Sahxr/* (the Sehris of Abulfazil), whpso 
had governed Sindo for two thousand years* 
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(the last of the nine castles of Maroo) the descendant of Sehris^ who, frotti 
A.rore, hold dominions extending from Cashmere to the ocean. Omurkote 
has sadly fallen from its ancient grandeur, and instead of the five thousand 
houses it c nitaincd during the opulence of the Soda princes, it hardly reckons 
two hundred and fifty houses, or rather huts. The old castle is to the north* 
West of the town. It is built of brick, and the bastions, said to be eight- 
een in number, are of stone* It has an inner citadel, or rather a fortified 
pa’aoe. There is an old canal to the north of the fort, in which water s ili 
lodges part of the year. When Raja Maun had possession of Omurkote. he 
founded several villages thereunto, to keep up the communication. The 
Talpooris then found in their interest, so long as they had any alarms from 
their own l‘)rd paramount of Oandahar, to court the Rahtore prince; but 
when civil war appeared in that region, as well as in Marwar, the cessation 
of all fears from the one, banished the desire of paying court to the other, 
and Omurkote was unhappily placed between tho Kulloras of Sinde and the 
3iuhtores, each of whom looked upon this frontier post as the proper limit of 
his Sway, and contended for its possession. We shall therefore give an ac*- 
count of a feud between these rivals, which finally sealed the fate of the Soda 
prince, and which may contribute something to the history of the ruling 
family of Sinde, still imperfectly known. 

When D.jejy Sing ruled Marwar, Meah iNoor Mahomed, ICullora, 
vorned Sindo ; but being expelled by an army from Oandahar, he fled to 
Jcssulmer, whore he died. The eldest son, Untur Khan, and his brothers, 
found refuge with Buhadoor Khan Khyrani ; while a natural brother, named 
Gholam Shah, born of a common prostitute, found means to establish himself 
on tho musnud at Hydrabad, The chiefs of Daodpotra espoused the cause of 
Untur Khan, and prepared to expel the usurper Bahadoor Khan, Subzul 
Khan, Alii Morad, Mohumxxd Khan, Kaim Khan, Alii Khan, chiefs of tho 
Khyrani tribe, united, and marched with Untur Khan to Hydrabad, Gholam 
Shah advanced to moot him, and tho brothers encountered at Obaora 
(SCO map); but legitimacy failed : the Khyrani chiefs almost all perished, 
Untor K hen was made prisoner, and confined for life in Guja-ca-kote, an 
island in the Indus, seven coss south of Hydrabad. Gholam Shah transmi^^ 
od his musnud to his son Serefraz, who, dying soon after, was succeeded by 
Abdul Nubboo. At tho town of Abhepura, seven coss east of Sheodadpui^ 
(a towt) in Lohri Sindo), resided a chieftain of the Talpoori tribe, a branch of 
the Baloch, named Goram, who had two sous, named Boojiir and Sobdaxn 
Sorofraz demanded (ioram\s daughter to wife; ho was refused, and tho whole 
family was destroyed, Bocjtir Khun, who alono escaped tho massacre, raised 
his clan to avenge him, deposed tho tyrant, and placed himself tipon the 
musnud of Hydrabad. The Kulloras dispersed j but tho Beejur, who 
of a violent and imponous temperament, became involved in hostilifcirlg t^ith 
tho Rali tores regarding tho possession of Omurkote. It is asserted that he 
not only demanded tribute from Marwar, but a daughter of the Rahtore, 
princ^*, to wif<s sotting forth as a precedent his gratnilathor Ajit, who bes-*' 
towed 0 wifo on Forochshore, Thi-t insult led to a pitched battle, fpught at 
Uoogara, five co.ss from Dhnrnidur, in which tho Baloch army was fairly 
bentGU from tho ficbl by the Rahtoro ; but Boojy Sing, not content with his 
victory, determined to bo rid of this thorn in bis side. A Bhatti and Chon* 
dawut offered their services, and lands being setUed on thoir families, they 
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set out on this perilous enterprize in the garb of Ambassadors, "When in* 
trodueed to the Beejur, he arrogantly demanded if the Raja had thought 
better of his demand, when the Chondawut referred him to his credentials. 
As the Beejur rapidly ran his eye over it, muttering no mention of the 
dola (bride),” the dagger of the Chondawut was buried in his heart. “ This 
for the (foZa,” he exclaimed; and this for the tribute,’^ said his comrade, as 
he struck another blow. The Beejur fell lifelass on his cushion of state, and 
the assassins, who knew escape was hopeless, plied their daggers on all 
around ; the Chondawut slaying twenty-one, and tho Bhatd five, before they 
were hacked to pieces. The nephew of Beejur Khan, by name Futteh Alii, 
son of Sobdan, wasr chosen his successor, and the old family of Kullora was 
dispersed to Bhooj, and Rajpootana, while its representative repaired to Can- 
dahar. There the- Shuh put him at the head of an army of twenty-five 
thousand men, with which he reconquered Sinde, and commenced a career 
of unexampled cruelty^ Futteh Alii, who had fled to Bhooj reassembled his 
adherents, attacked the army of the Shah, which he defeated and pursued with 
great slaughter beyond Shikarpur, of vvhich he took poseession, and returned 
in triumph to Hydrabad. The cruel and now humbled Knllora once more 
appeared before the Shah, who, exasperated at the inglorious result of his 
arms, drove him from his [)resenoe ; and after wandering about, he passed 
from Moolfcan to Jessulmer, settling at length at Pokurn, where he died. 
The Pokurn chief made himself his heir, and it is from the great wealth 
(chiefly in jewels) of the ex-prince of Sinde, that its chiefs have been enabled 
to take the lead in Marwar. The tomb of the exile is on the north side of 
the town.* 

This episode, which properly belongs to the history of Marwar, or to 
Sinde, is introduced for the purpose of shewing the influence of the latter 
on the destinies of the Soda princes. It was by the Beejur, who fell by the 
emissaries of Beejy Sing, that the Soda Raja was driven from Oinurkote;, 
the possession of which brought the Sindies into immediate collision with 
the Bhattis and Rahfeores, But on his assassination and the defeat of the 
Sinde army on the Rin, Beejy Sing re-inducted the Soda prince to his gadi 


* The memoir adds : Futteh AUi was succeeded by his brother, the present Oholara Alli, 
and he by his son, Knrrum Alii, Tho general oorroetness of this outline is proved by a very 
interesting work (which has only fallen into my hands in time to make this note), entitled 
‘‘Hurrative of a Yisit to the Court of Sinde,’* by Dr. Burues, Boojur Khan Was minister to 
the O^ora rulers of Sinde, whose oinielties at length gave the govoriimont to the family to 
the minister. As it le scarcely to be supposed that Baja Beejy Siog would furn’^h a^vassiu,} of 
the Calora, who could have little difficulty in finding them in Sinde, tho insult. caused 

the fate of Beejur may have produced from his master, though ho may have h. t ti j,imle tho 
scape-goat. It is much to be regretted that the Author of the "‘Visit to Siii/,..'* did not 
accompany the Ameers to Sehwan (of which I shall venture an account obtained nearly twen- 
ty years ago). With the able memoir and map (by the br,'»ther. Liuut Bnrnca) of the Bin- 
a new light has been thrown on the history and geography of thi. most int-rj^^-tuig and im- 
portant portion of India. It is to bo desired that to a gentleman so well prepared may be 
entrusted the examination of this still known region. I ho/I long entertained tbo hope 
passing through the desert, by Jessulmor to Ootoh, and th6?>oe, sailirjg down to Monaoora, 
visiting Arore, SJo’iwan, Saiuma-naiyan, and Bamun was go. Tho rupture with Sinde in WJO 
gave groat expectations of accomplishing this object, and I drew up and transmitted to 
Lord Hasting a plan of marching a force through the desert, and plantang the cross ou tho 
manlar capital of the Sogdi ; bub peace was the order of the day. I was then in commnnica- 
tibn,withMeer Sohrab. governor of Upper Sind, who, T have little doubt, would Ihave come 
ow to our news. 
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of Omurkote j not, however, long to retain it, for on the invasion from Can* 
dahar, this poor country underwent a general massacre and pillage by the 
Afghans, and Omurkote was assaulted and taken. When Futteh Alii made 
head against the army of Oandahar, which he was enabled to defeat, ^ partly 
by the aid of the Rahtorcs, he relinquished, as the price of this aid, the* 
claims of Sinde upon Omurkote, of which Becjy Sing took possession, and 
on whose battlements the flag of the Rahtores waved until the lust civil War, 
when the Sindies expelled them. Had Raja Maun known how to profit^ by 
the general desire of his chiefs to redeem this distant possession, ne might 
have got rid of some of the unquiet spirits by other means than those which 
have brought infamy on his name. 

O/mre.— Since Omurkote has been wrested from the Sodas, the expelled 
prince, who stiii i)reserves his title of Rana, resides at the town of Chore, 
fifteen miles north-east of his former capital. The descendant oi the princes 
who probably opposed Alexander, Menander, and Kasim, the lieutenant of 
Walid, and who sheltered Humayoon when driven from the throne of India, 
now subsists on the eleemosynary gifts of those with whom he is connected 
by marriage, or the few patches of land of his own desert domain left him 
by the rules of Sinde. He has eight brothers, who are hardly pushed for a 
"ubsistoncG, and can only obtain it by the ^supplement to all the finances of 
those states, plunder. 

The Soda, and the Jhareja, are the connecting links between the ffinda 
ind the Mooslom ; for although the further west we go, the greater is the 
laxity of Rajpoot projudioo, yet to some thing inore than mere locality must 
be attributed the denationali;5ed sentiment, which allows the Soda to inter-, 
marry with a Sindie : this cause is hunger ; and there are few zealots who 
will deny that its influence is more potent than the laws of Menu.^ Every 
third year brings famine, and those who have nob stored up against it, fly to 
their neighbours, and chiefly to the valley of the Indus. The connexions they 
then form often end in the union of their daughters with their protectors ; 
but they still so far adhere to ancient us'igc, as never to receive back into 
the family oasto a female so allied. The present R*ina of the Sodas has 4 ^ 
the example, by giving daughters to Moer Gholam Alii and Meer Sohrab, 
ind oven to the Khossa chief of Dadar ; and in consequence, his brother prm- 
5C3 of Jmuhnor, Bah and Parkur, though they will accept a Soda princes 
30 wife (because they can depend on the purity of her blood) yet will nob 
eofltow a daughter on the Rana, whoso offspring might perhaps grace the 
iaroux oC a Baloch. But the Rahtorcs of Marwar will neither give to, nor 
receive daughters of Dhat. The females of this desert region, being reputed 
mry handsome, have become almost an article of matiimonial traflic ; and it 
.3 asserted that if a Sindie hoars of the beauty of a Dhattiani, ho sends to 
lor fiLhcr as much grain as he dooms an equivalent, and is seldom refused of 
lor baud. We shall not hero further touch on the manners or other peculv* 
(ritios of the Soda trib-?, t^^ough we may reverb to thorn in the general QUfr- 
ine of the tribes, with which wo shall conclude the sketch of the Indian 
iosorfc. 

The various tribes inhabiting the desert and valley of the Indu» 
would alouo form an ample subject of investigation, which would, in all 
probability, elicit some important truths. Amongst the converts bo Islam, 
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the inquirer into the pedigree of nations would discover names, once illustri- 
ous but which, now hidden under the mantle of a new faith, might little aid 
his researches into the history of their origin. He would find the Soda, the 
Gatti, the yiallani, affording in history, position, and nominal resemblance, 
grounds for inferring that they are the descendants of the Sogdi,Oathi and 
Malli, who opposed the Macedonian in his passage down the Indus ; besides 
swarms of Getes br Yuti, many of whom ,have assumed ihe general title of 
Baloch, or retain the ancient specific name of N'oomri ; while others, in that 
of zihut, preserve almost the primitive appellation. We have also the re- 
mains of those interesting races the Johvas and 'Dahyas, of which much has 
been said in the Annals of Jtssuliner, and elsewhere ; who as well as the 
Getes or Jits, and Huns, hold places amongst the thirty-six royal races’’ of 
ancient India.*^ These with the Barahasand the Lohanas, tribes who swarm- 
ed a few centuries ago in the Punjab will now only be descerned in small 
numbers in the region of death’^ which has even preserved the illustrious 
name of Kaorwa, Chnshna’s foe in the Bharat. The S>ehTae, or great robber 
of our western desert, would alone afford a text for di^ous^xon on his hubits 
and his raids, as the enemy of all society. But we shall begin with those who 
yet retain any pretensions to the name of Hindu (distingushing them from 
the proselytes Islam), and afterwards descant upon their peculiarities. 
Bhatti, Rahtore, Joda, Chohan, Mallani, Kaorwa Jonya Sooltano, Lohana, 
Arorah, Khoomra, Sindil, Maisuri, Vishnuvi, Jakhur, Shiag or Ashiag, 
Pooniah. 

Qf the Mahomedan there are but two, Kullora and Sehrae, concerning 
whose origin any doubt exists, and all those we are about to specify aro 
jyyads^f or proselytes chiefly from Rajpoot or other Hindu tribes : 

, Zjut ; Rajur ; Oomra ; Mair, or Mer ; Mor or Mohar ; Buloch ; Loomrea 
or Looka ; Sumaicha ; Maiigulia ; Baggreah ; Dahya ; Johya ; Kairooo ; 
Jangurea- Oondux^ Soroweej Bawuri^ Tawuri; Ohrendea : Khossa ; Sudani j 
Xfohanas. 

Before we remark upon the habits of these trilics, we may state one 
prominent trait which characterises the Hfyad, or convert to Islam, who, on 
parting with his original faith, divested himself of its chief moral attribute, 
toleration, and imbibed a double portion of the bigotry of the creed hcado[;te<3. 
Whether it is to the intrinsic quality of the Mahomedan faith that we are to 
tirace this moral metamorphosis, or to a sense of degradation (which we can 
hardly suppose) consequent on his apostacy, there is not a more ferocious, or 
intolerant being on the earth than the Rajpoot convert to Islamism. In 
Sinde, and the desert, we find the same tribes, bearing the same name, one 
still Hindu, tho other Mahomedan ; the first retaining his primitive 
manners, while the convert is oruel, intolerant, cowardly, and inhospitable. 
Escape, with life at least, perhaps a portion of property, is possible from the 
hands of the Maldote, the Larkhani, the Bhutti, or even the Tawuriea 
distinctively called ^‘the sons of the devil, but from the Khossas, the Sehra- 
es, or Bhuttis, there would be no hope of salvation. Such are their ignorance 
^nd brutality, that should a stranger make use of the words rxt$$(ih, or rusiah 
(rope and road ) be will he fortunate if be escape with bastinado from these 

^ sketch of fcho fcnb<js,Vol. 1, p. 61. 

^ th« noviciate, laterally tho tot (ac^l ntw ('mow), ov original converla, f 
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beiTig«^, who discover therein an analogy to rmool, or ^ the prophet : ^ he must 
for the former nse the words kUhm\ randori and for the latter, dtiggra^ or 
It will not fail to strike those who have persued the heart thrilling 
adventures of Park, Bonham, and Olapperton — names which will live for 
ever in the annals of discovery— how comf»lorcly the inoffensive, kind, and 
hospitable negro, resembies in these qualities bhe Pajpoot, who i-s transform- 
ed into a wjld'beast the moment he can repeat ** La-allah, il-aliah, Maho- 
med Riisool alia, ^there is but one God, and, Mahomed is the prophet of 
God : while a romaikable change has taken place amongst the Tatar tribes, 
since the anti-destructive doctrines of Budha (or Hinduism purified of 
polytheism ) have been introduced into the regions of Central Asia, 

On the Bhattis, the Rahtores, the Ohohans, and their offset the Mallani, 
we have sufficiently expatiated, and likewise on the Soda 3 but a few pe- 
cularities of this latter tribe remain to be noticed. 

Soda . — The Soda, who has retained the name of Hindu, has yet so far 
discarded ancient prejudice, that he will drink from the same vessel and 
smoke out of the same hooka with a Moosulman, laying aside only the tube 
that touches the mouth. With his poverty, the Soda has lost his reputation 
for courage, retaining only the merit of being a dexterous thief, and joining' 
the hordes of Sohraes and Kossas who prowl from Daodpotra to Guzzerat* ‘ 
The arms of the Sodas are chiefly the sword and shield, with a long knife ih 
the girdle, which serves either as a stiletto or a carver for his meat : few have 
mafiohlocks, but the primitive sling is a general weapon of offence, and they 
are very expert in its use. Their dress partakes of the Bhatti and Maho- 
modan costume, but the turban is peculiar to themselves, and by it a Soda 
may always be recognized. The Soda is to be found scattered over the de- 
sort, but there are offsets of his tribe, now more numerous than the parent 
stock, of which the Sumaich'i is the most conspicuous, whether of those who 
arc still Hindu, or who have become converts to Islam. 

Kaovwa, — This singular tribe of Rajfioots, whobe habits, oven in fho 
n i 1 st of pillage arc entirely nomadir, is to be found chiefly in the tlml of 
Bh It, though in no great numbers. They have no fixed habitations, but 
move about with their flocks, and encamp whercever they find a spring <3r 
jiasturti for tlioir cattle j and there construct temporary huts of the Wide- 
spro uUug by interlacing its living branches, covering the top with 

h;avos, ami coating the inside with clay in so skilful a manner do they thus 
shelter thoniHelvos, ihat no sign of human habitation is observable from with- 
out. Still the roaming Schrae is always on the look-out for these sylvan 
retreats, in which thi^ shepherds dojiosit tbeir little hoards of grain, raised 
from the scanty patchos around thorn. The restless disposition of the Kaor- 
was, who even among thoir over-roaming brethren enjoy a species of fame in 
this respect, is attributed (said my Dhatti) to a curbC entailed upon them 
from remote ages. They rear camels, cows, buffaloes, and goats, wbich they 
Holl to the CJhiiruns and other merchants. They arc altogether a singularly 
peaceable race j and like all ihcir Rajfiout brethren, can at will peoplo tho 
desert with palaces of thoir own creation, ‘‘by the delightful uml pani, th© 
universal panacea for ills both mi»ral and physical. 


^ J i» very coiaoion i« lliijpuyiaua for a 'patb-way f but ibe subsiitubo hero acted 
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Dhote, or Dha&tiy U another Rajpoot, inhabiting Dhat, and in nO 
greater numbers than the Kaorwas, whom they resemble in their habits, 
being entirely pastoral, cultivating a few patches of land, and trusting to 
the heavens alone to bring it forward. They barter the ghee or clarified 
butter, made from the produce of their flocks, for grain and other necessaries 
of life. Rahri and chauch^ or ' porridge and butter milk,^ from the grand 
fare of the d«serc. A couple of seers of flour of bajra, jooar, and kaijri, is 
mixed with some seers of chauch, and exposed to the firo, but not boiled, and 
this mesa wil suffice for a larg- family. The cows of the desert are much 
larger than those of Che plains >f India, and give from eight to ten seers 
(eight or ten qu irts) of milk daily. The produce of four cows will amply 
subsist a family of ten [lersons from the sale of ghee; and their prices vary 
with their productive powers, from ten to fifteen rupees each. This rahri 
so analogous to tho kouskoits of the African desert, is often made with 
camel’s milk, from which glm cannot be extracted, and which soon becomes 
a living mass when put asido. Dried fish, from the valley of Smde, is con- 
veyed into the desert on horses or camels, and finds a ready sale amongst all 
classes, even as far east as Barmair. It is sold at two ddkras (coppers) a 
seer. The pooms^ or tempoiary hamlets of tne Dhatfcis^ consisting at most 
of ten huta in each, resemble those of the Kaorwas. 

Lohana^ — This tribe is numerous both in Dhat and Talpoora: formerly 
they were Rajpoots, bat b^-taking thomselves to comnorco, havo fallen into 
the third class. Th'^y are scribes and shopkeepers, and object to no ocoupa- 
tion that will bring a scibsistenoe ; and as to food, to use the exp essivc idiom 
of this region, where hung3i spurns at law, “ excepting their oats and their 
cows, they will eat any thing.’’ 

Arorah . — This class, like the former, apply th^miselves to every pursuit, 
trade, and agriculture, and fill many of the inferior oifices of government iu 
Sinde, being shrewd, industrious, and inteirgent With the thirty Arorah 
and many other classes, flour steeped in cold water suffices to appoiiso hunger. 
Whether this class has its name from being an inhabitant of Aroro, wo know 
not. 

is also one of the oquostnan order converted into tlio com- 
mercial, and tho ex<‘hang<^ has betjii to his advantage. His habits arc liko 
’..those of the Aronhs and Bhattiabs have commercial houses at Shikarpur, 
Hyderabad, and even at Surat and Joypoor. 

Bra/imins. — Biii/muve is the most common sect of Brahmins in tho de- 
sert and ^inde, Tne doctrines of Menu with them go far as m.ich as they 
are worth in the desert, where ‘‘thov arc a luw unto themselves.’’ Th‘y 
wear tha^imnoo, or bajgo of their trihe, but iu hurc ceases to b'^ a mark of 
clerical distinction, no droiis'S are respected; they cultivate, t(‘nd cattle, 
and barter their suporft')us for othur necossarios. They arc most nu- 
merous in Duat, having on<^ hundr d of thoir order in Chore, the rosiclonce of 
the Soda Rana^ and several hoars in Omurkot^', Dharnaa, and Mittic. They 
do not touch fish or smoke tobacco, but will eat food dressed by the hands of 
a main (gardener), or even a me (barber ; nor do they use tho chotoka^ 
or fire-place, reckoned indispensable in more civilized regions. Indeed, all 



for rmahf, ^ roj.e, 1 am not accpiaintocl with. 
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classes of Hindus throughout Sinde will partake of food dressed in the 
or inn, by the hands of the BtUearin. They use indiscriminately each 
other^s Vf^ssels, without any process of purification but a little sand and 
water. They do not even burn their dead, but bury them near the thres- 
hold 5 and those who can afford it, raise small chahootras, or jar of wateri 
The ywnoo, or thread which marks the s merdotal character in Hindusthan, 
is common in these regions to all cla^ses, with the exception of Kolis and 
Lohanas. This practice originated with their governors^ in order to discri-' 
minute them from those who have to perform the most servile duties. 

This term is known throughout Hindusthan only as denot- 
ing persons employed in reaiing and tending camels, wBo are there always 
Mooslems. Here they are a distinct tribe, and Hindus, employed entirely iu 
rearing camels, or in stealing them, in which they evince a peculiar dexterity 
uniting with che Bhaltis in the practice as far as Daodpotra. When they 
come upon a herd grazing, the boldest and most experienced strikes his lance 
into the first he reaches, then dips a cloth in the blood, which at the end of 
his lance he thrusts close to the nose of the next, and wheeling about, sets 
off at speed, followed hy the whole herd, lured by the scent of blood and the 
example of thi'ir leader, 

Jakhur, Shiaffl, l^O 'niah, are all denominations of the Jit race, a few 
of whom prer, T VO iin dor these ancient subdivisions their old customs and 
religion; but the greater part are among the converts to Islam, and retain 
the generic name, pronounced Those enumerated are harmless ap4 

industrious, and arc fom ! hoi,h In the desert and valley. There are besides 
these a few scatti'red faiailios of ancient tri!)es, as the Rooltano^ and Khoom* 
ra, of whoso history wo arc ignorant, Johyas, Sindils and others, whose 
origiu has already been noticed in the annals of Maroosthali. 

We shall now leave this general account of the Hindu tribes, who 
throughout Sinde are subservient to the will of the Mahomedan, who is re- 
markable, as before observed, for intolerance. The Hindu is^always second; 
at the well, he must wait patiently until his tyrant has filled his vessel ; or i5 
in cooking his dinner, a Mooslem should require fire, it must be given forth; 
with, or the shoe would be applied to the Hindu^’s head, 

Sehrae^ Ko^sali^ Charidea^ The Sehrae is the most numerous of 

the Mahomedan tribes of the desert, said to be Hindu in origin, and descend- 
ants of the ancient dynasty of Arore ; but whether his descent is derived 
fro.a the dynasty of Sohris (written Sahir by Pottinger), or from the sc/ira, 
‘a desert,' of which ho is the terror, L of very little moment. The Kossas, 
IChossas, &o. are bi<«.i.‘jhos of the ochrao, and their habits are th.6 sAWOi^ 
They have reduced thnir mode of rapine to a system, and established 
or black-mail, consisting of one rupee and five durrie of grain for eveiy; 
plough, exacted even from the hamlets of the shopherdi throughout the thul^ 
Their bards arc chiefly mounted on camels, though some are on horse back j 
tboi^ aruis are the eftail or sanff (lances of bamboo or iron), the sword and 
shield, ami but fw fire-arms. Their depredations used to be extended a 

* Abulfa.a!il, in flesoHbinf^ t.lie province** of iiijjore, inhabited b' Iho Eusofzyes, says that a 
tribo Called “Sulfcan;^, who afHrmod thuiuselveH to bo the descondaatfl of the daughter of 

Sultan Beoundor Ztilkoruain, (^amo from Cabul in tho time of Mirza Ulugh Beg, and pofjsessed 
themselves of this country.*' Hr. JRlphmstono enquired in vain for this bffsprlng of 
Alexander the Great, 
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hundred coss around, even into Jod poor and Doadpotra, but they escheW 
coming in contact with the Rajpoot, who says of a Sehrae,'^ he is sure to be 
asleep when the battle naharra beats. Their chief abode is in the southern 
portion of the desert; and about Noakote, Mittle, a®* far as Bulirrie. Many of 
them used to find service at Oodipoor, Jodpoor,and Sooe-Bah, but they are 
cowardly and faithless. 

Siimaicha is one of the Ifyad^ or proselytes to Islam from the Soda race 
and numerous both in the timl and the valley, where they have many pooras 
or hamlets. They resemble the Dhotes in their habits, but many of them 
associate with the S^hraes, and plunder their brefchcrn. They never shtive 
or touch the hair of their heads, and consequently look more like brutes 
than human beings. They allow no animal to die of desease, but kill it 
when they think there are no hopes of recovery. The Sumaicha women 
have the reputation of being great scolds, and never veil their faces. 

Rajurs. — ^They are said to be of Bhatti descent, and confine their 
haunts to the desert, or the borders of Jessulmer, as at Ramgurh, Keallah, 
Jaraillah, &c.; and the thtil between Jessulmer and Upf)er Sinde they arc 
cultivators,, shepherds, and thieves, and are esteemed amongst the very worst 
of the converts to Mahomedanism. 

Oomurs and Soomras are from the, Pramar or Puar race, and are now 
chiefly in the ranks of the faithful, though a few aro to be found in Jessul- 
mer and in the thul called after them ; of whom we havo already said 
enough. 

Kullorah and Talpoori are tribes of celebrity in Sinde, the first having 
furnished the late, and the other its present, dynasty of rulers; and though 
the one has dared to deduce its origin from the Abbasides of Persia, and the 
other has even advanced pretensions to descent from the prophet, it is as- 
serted that both are alike Baloches, who are said to bo essentially Jit or 
Gete in origin. The Talpooris, who have their nnme from the town {poora) 
of palms {tal and tar)^ are said to amount to one-fourth of the population of 
Lohri or Little Sinde, which misnomer they affix to the dominion of Hydera- 
bad, There are none in the thul, 

Noomrie, LoojnWc, or Looha, — This is also a grand subdivision of the 
Balooh race, and is mentioned by Abulfazil as ranking next to the Kulmani, 
,and being able to bring into the field three hundred cavalry and seven 
thousand infantry. Gladwin has rendered the name N'ornurdy, and is fol- 
Ibwed by RenneL The Noomris, or Loomries, also styled Cooka, a still more 
familier term for /ox, are likewise affirmed to be Jit in origin. What is the 
etymology of the generic term 'Baloooh, which they have assumed, or whether 
they took it from, or gave it to, Baloochiatan, some future enquirer into these 
subjects may discover. 

Zjhutf Jut, or Jit, — This very original race, far more numerous than 
perhaps all the Rajpoot tribes put together, still retains its ancient appel- 
lation throughout the whole of Sinde, from the sea to Daodpotra, but there 
are few or none in the t/iuL Their habits differ little from* those who sur* 
.round them. They are amongst the oldest converts to Islam. 

Mair, or Mer. — We should scarcely have expected to find a mountaineer 
in the valley of Sinde, but their Bhatti origin sufficiently accounts 
term, as Jessulmer is termed Mer. 
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ot to bo also Bhatti in origiT)" 

Twwi, Thori or Tori. — These engross the distinctive epithet bf , 
or * evil spirits/ and the yet more emphatic title of, * sons of the 
Thelii? origin is doubtful, but they rank with the Bawuris, Khengai^^’;^ 
bther professional thieves scattered over Rajpootana, who will bring' 
either your enemy’s head or the turban from it. They are found in 
-tfeulsof Daodpotra, Beejnote, Noke, Noakote, and Oodur. They are 
prietors of camels, which they hire out, and also find employment as conW 
to caravans. 

JohyaSj DaJiT/aSy Mangulias^ once found amongst .the Rajpoot tribteri/ ^/) 
now proselytes to Islam, but few in number either in the valley or th^'-l 
desert. There arc also 'Bahowis^ a class of Baloch, Khairoxcu^ 

OonduTS^ Baggreahs^ descended from the Pramar and Sankla Rajpoots, 
not possessing, either in respect ta numbers or other distinctive marks, ,atr 
claims on our attention. 

Daudpotra . — This petty state, though beyond the p 
, yet being but a recent formation out of the Bhatti state of Jessiilmei^i is 
, shtjkjtly within the linoits of Maroosthali. Little is known regarding jthe 
• "fettlily who founded ifc, and we shall therefore confine ourselves to this ^ ' 

which is not adverted to by Mr. Elphinstone, who may be consulted 
interesting description of its prince, and his capital, Bhawulpoor, duri^j 
halt of vthe embassy to Cabul. ^ 

;[•, , ' Daud Khan, the founder of Daudpotra, was a native of ShikarpO^ 
tei^ of the Indus, where he acquired too much power for a subject, and ' 
/Ijoquently drew upon himself the arms of his sovereign of Candahar, 

- efble to cope with them, he abandoned his native place, passed his family 
effects across the Indus, and followed them into the deserts. The royal fprei^ 
torsued, and coming up with him at Sootialloh, Daud had no alternati^ 
surrender, or destroy the fxmilies who impeded his flight or def 
' IWe acted the Rajpoofa, and faced his foes ; who, appalled at this desp 
jaot, deemed it unwise to attack him, and retreated Daud Khan, witfe 

S Detents, then settled in the kutchee, or flats of Sinde, and gradually 
authority into the thul Ho was succeeded by Mobariefc 
his nephew Bhawul Khan, whoso son is Sadik Mahomtn^d 
j^resent lord of Bhawulpoor, or Daudpotra, a name applied both to the be 
IfJty and to its possessors, the children of David.’' It was Mobariefc 
, deprived the Bhattis of the district called Khadal, so often mentioned in 

t nnalsof Jessulmer, and whose chief town is Dorrawul, founded by BU 
)eoiraj in the eighth century ; and where the vsucoessor of Daud establi 
abode. Derrawul was at that time inhabited by a branch of the Bh^ 
otf at a very early period, its chief holding the title of Rawj^ > 

; ^ fatally their expulsion have resided at Ourialah, be 
Bikaner, bn an allowance of five rupees a day, granted by theCo. 
capital of the ** sons of David was removed to the soutI^9»»^k 
^ )by Bhawuf Khan (who gave it his name), to the site old 
wkoae name I could not leam. About thirty years agoJS&n anhy . 

^ ,j»dahar invaded Daudpotra, invested and took Derraw^ and 
Khan to seek protection with the Bhattis at 


7)ii» meiaorandnin was written, 1 think, in 1811 or 1313; 
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.ation for its restoration took place, and he once more pledged his submis&ioti 
;0 the Abdalli king, and having sent his son Mobarick Khan as a hostage and 
guarantee for the liquidation of the imposition, the army withdrew -Moba- 
rick continued three years at Cabul, and was at length restored to liberty and 
made Khan of Bhawulpur, on attempting which he was imprisoned by his 
father, and confined in the foi tress of Kinjer, where he remained nearly 
until Bhaw'ul Khan’s death. A short time previous to this, the principal 
chiefs of Daudpotra, viz. Buddaira Khyrahi, chief of Mozgurb, Khodabuksh 
of Teraroh, Ikhtiar Khan of Gurhie, and Hadji Khan of Ootch, released 
Mobarick Khan froni Kinjer, and they had reached 'Morarrah, when tidings 
arrived of the deatn of Bhawul Khan. He continued his route to the 
capital ; but Nuseer Khan, son of Allum Khan, Goorgecha (Baloch), having 
formerly injured him and dreading punishment had him assassinated, and 
placed his brother, the present chief, Sadik Mahomed, on the musnud : who 
in^ediately shut up his nephews, the sons of Mobarick, together with Ids 
y6 nger brothers in the fortress of Derrawul. They escaped, raised a forco 
of Kajpoots and Poorbias, and seized upon Derrawal : but Sadik escaladed it, 
thejPoorbias made no defence, and both his brothers and one ne})hew were 
slaiii. The other nephew got over the wall, but was seized by a neighbour- 
ing <jjhief, surrendered, and slain ; and it is conjectured the whole was 
plofc.'of Sadik Khan to afford a juetext for their death. Nuseer Khan, by" 
instigation he obtained the musnud, was also put to death, being too’ 
powerful for a subject. But the Khyrani lords have always been plotting 
against their liege ; an instance of which has been given in the annals of* 
Bikaner, when Teraroh and Mozgurh were confiscated, and the chiefs senf 
to the Cjastle of Kinjer, the state prison of Daudpotra. Gurhie still belong^ 
to Abdalla, son of Hadji Khan, but no territory is annexed to it. Sadib^ 
''^^ah^med has not the reputation of his father, whom Beejy Sing, of Marwar’ 
to stylo his brother. The" Daodpotras are much at variance amongstj 
other, and detested by the Bhattis, from whom they have hitherto^ 
led a tribute to abstain from plunder. The fear of Candahar no longerl 
5 at Bhawulpoor, whose chief is on good terms with his neighbour of| 
^jer Sinde, though he is often alarmed by the threats of Eunjeet Sing of 
ore, who asserts supremacy over the children of David.” j 

l)jseases.--Of the numerous diseases to which the inhabitants of the 
t are subj'^cted, from poor and unwholesome diet, and yet more unw hole- 
drink, ratanda or night-blindness, the naror^a or Guinea-worm, and 
yse veins, are the most common. The first and last are mostly confined 
e poorer classes, and those who are compelled to walk a great deal, 
i the exertion necessary to extricate the limbs from deep sand, acting as 
t^ amt d rag upon the elasticity of the fibres, occasions them to become' 
'Yet, such is the force of habit, that the natives of Dhafc in myl 

^o-had all their lives been plying their limbs as Icasids^ or carrier 

toh^s, k between all the cities on the Indt's and in Rajpeotaha, 
ned of the firmer footing of the Indian plains, as* more fatiguing 
nat of thef]» native sand-hills. But I never was a convert to the 
cti’s reasonings . with all his simplicity of character, even in this was 
vanity, for own swelled veins, w-hich coulti bo compared to nothing 
;tans twisted ifound the calf of his limbs, if they did not belie his as- 
at ! jatfl proves) chit he had paid dearly for his pedestrianism in the 
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Resort. From ihe narooa^ or Guinea worm, there is no exemption, from the 
prince to the peasant, and happy is the man who oan boast of only one trial. 
The disease is not confined to the desert and western Rajpootana, being far 
from uncommon in the central states; but beyond the Aravalli the question 
of ’ *hovo is yow naroDa"^'* is almost a general form of greeting, so numer- 
ous are the sufferers from this malady. It generally att ichs the limbs and 
the integuments of the joints, when it is excruciating almost past enduiance* 
Whether it arises^ from animalculm in sand or water, or porous absorption of 
minute particles imbued with the latent vital principle, the natives are not 
agreed. But the seat of the disease appears immediately under and adhe- 
sive to the skin, on which it at first produces a small speck, which, gradually 
increasing and swelling, at length reaches a state of inflammation that affects 
the whole system. The worm then begins to move, and as it attains the 
degree of vitality apparently necessary for extricating itself, its motions 
are unceasing, and night and day it gnaws the unhappy patient who 
only o:!fists in the hope of daily seeing the head of his enemy pierce the 
cuticle. This is the moment for action : the skilful narooa doctor is sent 
for, who seizes upon the head of the worm, and winding it round a needle or 
straw, employs it as a windlass, which is daily set in motion at a certain 
hour, when they wind out as much line as they can without the risk of 
breaking it* Unhappy the wretch whom this disaster befals, when, happen- 
ing to fall into a feverish slumber, he kicks the windlass, and snaps the 
living thread, which creates tenfold inflammation and suppuration. On 
the other h ind, if by patience and skill it is extracted entire, he recovers. 
I should almost imagine, when the patriarch of Uz exclaims. ^‘My is 

clothed with worms : my skin is broken and become loathsome \Vbon I 
lie down, I say, when sh’ill I arise and the night be gone?'^ ho tuusfc 

have been affloted with the narooa, than which none of the ills L'w is 
heir to can be more agonizing.^ 

They have the usual infantine and adult diseases, as: in tlf*. • est of 
India. Of those the seetla,ov ‘small-poK,’ and the or ^ tertian,’ are 

the most common. For the first, they merely rocommond the little patient 
to ‘ Scotia Mata / and treat the othor with astringents, in which infusion of 
the rind of the pomegranate is always (when procurable) an ingredient. 
The rich, as in othor countries, are under the dominion of empirics, who 
entail worse diseases by administering mineral poisons, of whose effects they 
arc ignorant. Enlargement of the spleen under the influence of these fevers 
is very common, and its cure is mostly the acfcuol cautery* 

Famine is, however, the grand natural disease of these regions, whos^ 
legendary stanzas teem with records of visitations of BookAu Maia^ fcllo 
* famished mother,’ from the remotest times. That which is best authehti- 
cated in the traditions of several of these states, occurred in the cWvonth 
century, and continued daring twelve years! It is erroneously connected 
with the name of Lakha Phoolani, who was iho personal foe of 'Seoji, the 


^ Myfriaud Dr. Joseph Diiaoau /ai/taohod to the R-jsidoncy when X political agent at 
Oodipoov) was attackod by the narooa iu a vory aggravated form, lb Iixe/i jitself in the anolo- 
jomt, and being broken in the attempt to extricate it, was attended by all the evil results J 
have described, ending m lameness, and generally impaired health, which obliged him to visit 
ihe Cape for recovery, where ] saw him on ray way homo eighteen months after, but he had 
even then not. altogether rooovorod from the latnonoss. 
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first Eahtore emigrant from Oanouj, and who slew this Robin Hood of the 
deserfc in S. 1268 (A.D. 1212). Doubtless the desicoation of the Caggar 
river, in the time of Hamir Soda, nearly a century before, must have been 
the cause of this, Every third year they calculate upon a partial visitation, 
and in 1812 one commenced which lasted three or four years, extending even 
to the central states of India, when flocks of po )r creatures found their way 
to the provinces on the Ganges, selling their infants, ' or parting with their 
own liberty, to sustain existence. 

Productions, animal and vegetable.--The camel, ^the ship of the desert/ 
deserves the first mention. There he is indispensable ; he is yoked to the 
plough, draws water from the well, bears it for his lordly master in mesheks, or 
‘skins,’ in the passige of the desert, and can dispense with it himself altogether 
during several days.^ This quality, the formation of his hoof, which has the 
property of contracting and expanding according to the soil, and the indura- 
tion of his mouth, into which he draws by his tongue the branches of the 
habooly the hher^ and jowas, with their long horns, sharp and liard as needles, 
attest the beneficence of the Supreme Artist. It is singular that the Arabian 
patriarch, who so accurately describes the habits of various animals, domestic 
and ferocious, and who was himself lord of three thousand camels, should not 
have mentioned the peculiar properties ofthe camel, though in alluding to the 
incapacity of the unicorn (rhinoceros) for the plough, he seems indirectly to* 
insinuate the use of others besides the ox for this purpose. The camels of the 
desert are far superior to those ofthe plains and those bred in the thuls of Dhat 
and Barmair are the best of all. The Rajas of Jessulmer and Bikaner have 
crops of camels trained for war. That of the former state is two hundred strong, 
eight of which belong to the piinoe ; the rest are the quotas of his chiefs , but 
how they are rated, or lu what r^itio to che horsemen of other principalities, I 
never thought of enquiring. Two men are mounted on each camel, one facing 
the head, the other the rear, and they are famous in a retreating action : but 
when compelled to come ’to close quarteis, they make the camel kneel down, 
tie his legs, and retiring behind, make a breastwork of his body, resting the 
rHatchlock over the pack-saddle. There is not a shrub in the desert that 
does not serve the camel for fooder. 

Khur-giiddha, Qo7dcIiur, or the wild ass, is an inhabitant of the desert, 
but most abouiids in the southern part, about Dhat, and the deep rooe 
which extends from Barmair to Bankasirr and Buliari, along the north bank 
of the great Runn, or ‘ salt desert.’ 

Roz or NilgaCy Lions, — The noble-species of the deer, the nilgae,. 

is to be met with in numerous parts of the desert; and although it enjoys a 
TJind of immun^^from the Rajpoot of the plains, who may hunt, but do 
nofs^t its here, both for food and for its hide, it is of groat use. Of 
the otl^erwM animals common to India they have the tiger, fox, jackal, 
hare, anS^ho the nobler animal, the lion. 

Of doh^cstic animals, as horses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, asses, there is 
no want, ancf>^ven theTa'^t-raentioned is made to go in the plough. 

Goats ar^&heep. — Flocks (here termed chang) of goats and sheep are 
pastured in vasf numbers in the desert. It is asserted that the goat can 
subsist without waNter from the month of Kartick to the middle of Oheyt, 
the autumnal to the spring equinox,— apparently an impossibility: though it 
is well kn^wn that they can dispense with it during six weeks when tho 
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grasses are abundant. In the tlmls of Daudpotra and Bhattipoh, they re- 
move to the flats of Sinde in the commencement of the hot weather. The 
shepherds, like their flocks, go without water, but flnd a substitute in the 
chaiicliy or butter-milk, after extracting the butter, which is made into gliee^ 
and exchanged for grain, or other necessaries. Those who pasture camels 
also live entirely upon their milk, and the wild fruits, scarcely ever tasting 
bread. 

S/imSs and fruits , — W e have often had occasion to mention the hhyr 
or hhureel ; the Jcfiaijri, whose pod converted, when dried, into flour, is called 
sangri ; the jhal, which serves to hut the shepherds, and in Jeyt and Bysak 
affords them fruit ; the peeloOj used as food ; the Idhooly which yields its 
medicinal gum ; the her or jujubee, which also has a pleasant fruit ; all of 
which serve the camel to browze on, and are the most common and most 
useful of the shrubs : the jowas, whose expressed juice yields a gum used 
in medicine ; the pAoie, with whose twigs tliey line their wells ; and the 
alkaline plant the saji, which they burn for its ashes. Of these, the first 
and last are worthy of a more detailed notice. 

The hhureel or hhjr (the capparis, or caper-bush) is well-known both 
in Hindusthan and the desert : there they use it as a pickle, but here it is 
stored up as a culinary article of importance. The bush is from ten to fifteen 
feet in lieight, spreading very wide ; there are no leaves on its ever-green 
twig-like branches, which bear a red flower, and the fruit is about the size 
of a large Idack currant. WJhen gathered, it is steeped for twenty-four 
hours in water, which is then poured off, and it undergoes, afterwards, two 
similar operations, when the deleterious pioportics arc carried off ; they are 
ih(Sh boiled and eaten with a little salt, or by those who can afford it, dress- 
ed in ghee and eaten with bread. Many families possess a stock of twenty 
maunds. 

The saji is a low bushy plant, chiefly produced in the northern desert, 
and most ^abundant in those tracts of Jessulmer called Khadal, now subject 
to Diiodpotra, From Poogul to Derrawul, and thence by Moreed-kote, 
Ikhtiar Khan-ca-gurhie, to Khyrpur (Dyr Alii) is one extensive thul^ or de- 
sert, in which there are very considerable tracts of low hard flat, termed 
cHttvamf formed by the lodgment of water after rain, and in these spots 
only is the saji plant produced. The salt, which is a sub— carbonate of soda, 
is obtained by incineration, and the process is as follows ; Pits are excavated 
and filled witli tho plant, which, when fired, exudes a liquid substance that 
falls to the bottom. While burning, they agitato the mass with long poles, 
or throw on sand if it burns too rapidly. When the virtue of the plant 
is extracted, the pit is covered with sand, ami left for three days to cool ; the 
alkali is then taken out, and freed from its impurities by some process. 
The purer product w sold - at a rupee the seer (two pounds weight) ; of the 
other upwards of forty seers are sold for a rupee. Both Rajpoots and 
Mahomejlans pursue this employment, and pay a duty to the lord paramount 

Chittmmj tho name applied to those flats of hard soil (which Mr. Elphinstone happily 
describes, by aaylug that it rings under the horse’s hoofs ia marching over it), is literally 
‘tho picture,’ from tho ciroumstauce of such spots almost constantly prest^nting the oybChr}‘%agCf 
hero tormod chiftmm. How far the soil, so deeply impregnated with alkaline matbor, may 
tend to heightou, if not to cause this, we have elsewhere noted in a general account of this 
optical pheriomonon in various parts of northern India, Eor a full account of Chit tram, see 
oud of tho Yolumc. P, R. 
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of a copper pioe on every rupee’s worth they sell. Oharuns and othois 
from the towns of Mirwar purchase and transport this salt to tho different 
marts, whence it is distributed over all parts of India. It is a considerable 
article of commerce with Sinde, and entire caravans of it are carried to 
Bekher, Tattu, and Catch The virtue of the soda is well understood in 
culinary purposes, a little saji^ added to the hard water soon softening the 
mess of pulse and rice preparing for their meals ; and the tobacconists use 
considerable quantities in their trade, as it is said to have the power of 
restoring the lost virtues of the plant. 

Grasses are numerous, but unless accompanied by botanical illustration, 
their description would possess little interest. Tiiere is the gigantic seJmun, 
or seon, classically known as the msec, and said to have originated the name 
of Cush, the sscond son of Rama, and his race the Oushwaha. It is often 
eight feet in height ; when young, it serves as provender for animals, and 
when mere mature, as thatch for the huts, whih its roots supply a fibre, con- 
verted by the wavers into brushes indispensable to their trado. There is 
likewise the sirkimda, the dhamnn^ the dhooha, and various others * besides 
the goJera, the papri, and the bhooriit^ which adhering to their garments, 
are the torment of travellers. 

Melons,-^Oi the cucurbitaceous genus, indigenous to the desert, they 
have various kinds, from the gigantic hhurhiija and the chipra, to the dwarf 
gowxr. The tomata, whose Indian name I have not preserved, is also a 
native of these regions, and well known in other parts of India. We shall 
trespass no farther with these details, than to add, that the botanical eamos 
of aU such trees, shrubs or grains, as occur in this work, will be given with 
the general LuI^k, to avoid unnecessary repetition. 
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Jessulmer to ^ehween, on the right bn!;nk of the Lidas, awl llpdrahad, 
and returned by Omnrhote to 3 ess aimer, 

Kooldarra, (5 coss).— A. village inhabit id by Palliwal Brahmins ; two hun- 
' dred houses ; wells. 

Oujea-ca-hustee, (2 coss). — Sixty houses ; chiefly Brhamins ; wells. 

Khabd, (3 coss). — Three hundred houses ^ chiefly Brahmins ; a small forfc of 
four bastions on low hills, having a garrison of Jessulmor. 

Kiinoki, (5 coss). ) An Assemblage of hamlets of four or five huts on one 
Soom, (5 do ) J ^ spot, about a mile distant from each other, conjointly 
called Soom, having a boorj or tower for defence, garrisoned from Jessul- 
mer ; several large wells, termed bos wa; inhabitants,* chiefly Sindies 
of various tribes, pasture their flocks, and bring Salt and k/iarra (natron) 
from Deo Ohuudeswar, the latter used as a mordent in fixing colours, 
exported to all parts. Hilf-way between Soom and Moolanoh is the 
boundary of Jossulmer and Sinde. 
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Moolanoli,* (24 coss) — A hamlet of ten huts : chiefly Sindies | situated 
amidst lofty sand hills. Fiom Soom, the first half of the journey is 
over alternate sand-hills, rocky ridges (termed munggro)^ and occasion- 
ally plain ; for the next three, rocky ridges and sand-hills without any 
flats, and the remaining nine coss a succession of lofty teebas. In all 
this space of twenty-four coss there are no wells, nor is a drop of water, 
to be had but after rain, when it collects in some old tanks or reservoirs, 
called nadi and tabah, situated half-way, where in past times there was 
a town. 

It is asserted, that before the Mahomedans conquered Sinde and 
these regions, the \alley and deseit belonged to Rajpoot princes of the 
Pramar and Solanld tribes ; that the whole thiil (desert was more or 
less inhabited, and the remains of old tanks and temples, notwithstand- 
ing the diifting of the sands, attest the fact. Tradition records a 
famine of twelve years’ duration during the time of Lakha Foolani, in 
the twelfth century, which depopulated the country, when the survivors 
of the tJml fled to the Kidchi^ or flats of the Sinde. There are through- 
out still many oases or cultivated patches, designated by the local terms 
from the indispensable element, water, which whether springs or rivu- 
lets, are called loah, bah, lairehy rar, tio% prefixed by the tribe of those 
pasturing, whether Sodas, Rajurs, Sumaichas. The inhabitants of one 
hamlet will go as far as ten miles to cultivate a patch. 

'Bhore^ (2 coss.) These arc all hamlets of about ten huts, inhabited by 
Palri^ (3 coss.) I Rajurs, who cultivate patches of land or pasture their 

Rajur ca hustee^ ^ flocks of buffaloes, cows, camels, goats, amidst the 

(2 coss.) I timl j at each of these hamlets there are plenty of 

Hamlet of Ra- | springs ; at Rajur-ca-bustee there is a pool called 

jwrs, (2 coss.) J Mahadeo^ca^de, 

Deo OhandeswaT Maliadeo^ (2 coss.)— When the Seda princes held sway in 
these regions, there was a town here, and a tomple to Mahadeo, the 
ruins of which still exist, erected over a spring called Soora; coond^ or 
fountain of the sun. The Islamite destroyed the temple, and changed 
the'* name of the spring to Deen-Behaw or Vaters of the faith,' The 
coond is small, faced with brick and has its margin planted with date 
trees and pomegranetes, and a Moola^ or priest from Sind, resides there 
an<l recieves tribute from the faithful. For twelve coss around this 
spot there arc numerous springs of water, where the Rajurs find pasture 
for their flocks, and patches to cultivate. Their huts arc conical like 
the wigwams of the African, and formed by stakes tied at the apex and 
covered with grass and leaves, and often but a large blanket of camoFs 
hair stretched on stakes, 

* There are two routes from Moolanoh to Sohwan. Tho Dhatti went the longest on ao*. 
count of water. Tho other is by Snkrund, as follows : 

Talri 5 coss. Swfcrwnd 3 coss.t 

Padsha-ca-bus6ce 6 Nulla OH 

Oodam 5 Mukrund . 4 I 

Kittrao 10 Koka-oa-buslco 6 V This appears very 

Meor-ca-khoo 6 Tho Sinde 10 j cirouitons. 

Soopuno 5 Sehwan OiJ 

Kuiuber-ca-nalla 9 t Town high road from Upper to Lower Sindo 
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Ohandia^a^hustee, (2 oos^). — Hxmlet inhabited by Mooslems of the Chandia 
tribe, mendicanDs who subsist on the charity of the traveller. 

EcywMOS hustee, (2 coss.) 

Sumakha’Ca^do* (2 coss.) 

Rajiiry do. (1 coss.) 

Do. do. (2 coss.) 

Do, do. (2 coss.) 

Do. do, (2 coss.) 

Do. do. (2 coss.) 

Do. do. (2 coss.) 

Odhanioh, (7 coss.)— Tl'welve huts ; no water between it and the last hamlet. 

Nallahy (5 coss.)— Descent from the thul^ or desert which ceases a mile east 
of the nalLa or stream, said to be the same which issues from the Indus 
at Dura, above Rory-Bakher ; thence it passes east of SohraVs Khyrhoor 
and by Jinar to Bairsea-ca-rar, whence there is a canal out to Omur- 
kote and Chore. 

MittraOyidf. «053). — ^Village of sixty houses, inhabited by Baloches ; a 
or post here from Hydrabad ; occasional low sand-hills. 

M^er-cakoo5, (6 coss.) — Three detached hamlets of ten huts each, inhabited 
by Avoras. 

Sheopooriy (3 coss.) — One hundred and twenty houses, chiefly Aroras ; small 
fort of six bastions to the south-east garrisoned from Hydrabad. 

Kumira-ca'Nallciy (9 coss — This nalla issues from the Indus between 
Kakur-ca-bustee and Sukrund, and passes eastward; probably the bed 
of an old canal, with which the country is every where intersected. 

Bv?s.rundy (2 coss) — One hundred houses, one-third of which are Hindus ; 
patches of cultivation ; numerous water courses neglected ; every where 
overgrown with jungle, chiefly and k/irtyn, (tamarisk and acacia). 
Cotton, indigo, rico, wheat, barley, peas, grain, and mai?e, grow on the 
banks of the water courses. 

Jtdtooe, (2 coss ), — Sixty houses ; a nalla between it and Juttooe. 

Cazi-ca-Sehery{i coss.)-— Four hundred houses ; two nallas intervene. 

Makah'ay (4 coss) — Sixty houses, a nalla between it and Juttooe. 

Kdk.uT~ca-d2csteey{G coas.) —Sixteen housos ;half way tho remains of an ancient 
fortress ; three canals or nallas intervening ; the village placed upon 
a mound four miles from the Indus, whose waters overflow it during the 
periodic monsoon. 

Poora, or Hamlety ( 1 co'^s. ) — A ferry. 

The Indus, (I coss.) — Took boat and crossed to 

or Sehwany (lj4 coss.) — A town of twelve hundred houses on the right 
bank belonging to Hydrabad.* 


I PoorwaSy or hamlets of shepherds, Sumaishag, 
Rajurs, and others who are afl migratory, 
! and shift with their flocks as they consume 

j the pastures. There is plenty of water in 

this space for all their wants, chiefly springs. 


* Sehwan is erected on an elevation within a few hundred yards of the river, havin^y 
many clump-, of trees, especially to the south. The houses are built of clay, often throo 
stories high, with wooden pillars supporting the doors. To the north of the town are the 
remains ot a very ancient and extensive fortress, sixty of its bastions Joeing still visible ; 
and in the centre the vestiges of a palace still known as Raja Bhirterri-ca Mahl. who is said 
to have reigned here when driven from Oojein by his brother Vicramaditya. Although cen- 
turies have flown since the Hindas had any piwer in these regions, their traditions have 
remaineii. They relate that Bhirterri, the eldest son of Gnndrup Sen, was so devoted to his 
wife, that he neglected the affairs of government, which made his brother expostulate with 
him. This coming to his wife’s ears, she insisted on che banishment of Vicrama. (Soon after 
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Behwan to Bydrahad, 

J'ut-oa-b'ustee, (2| c- s?.) — The word jit or jut is here prohounced zjut, Thw 
hamlet of thirty huts, half a mile from the ludus ; hills close 

to the village, 

Sumaicha ca-bustee, (2J do ) — Small village. 

£fukAiX2^do.) — Sixty houses ; one mile and a half from the river : canal on 
the north side of the village ; banks well cultivated. In the hills, two 

a celebrated ascetic reached his court, and presented to Bhirterri the Amur-phUl, or 'ftuit 
immortality,’ the reward of years of austere devotion at the shni^ of JWahadeo. Bhirterr^ 
gave it to his wife, who bestowed it on an elephant -driv'er, her paramour j he to a common 
prostitute, his mistress • who expecting to be highly rewarded for it, earned it to the raja. 
Incensed at such a decided proof of infidelity, Bhirteni, presenting himself before his queen* 
asked for the prize — ‘she had lost it.’ Having pioducod it, she was so overwhelmed with 
shame that she rushed from his prcsonco, and precipitating herself from the walls of the 
palace, was dashed to pieces. Raja Blurtern consoled himsjlf with another wife, Rani 
Pingla, to whose charms he m like manner became enslaved ; but experience had taught him 
suspicion. Having one day gone a hunting, his huntainan shot a deer, whose doe coming to 
the spot, for a short time contemplated t^o bony, then threw herseli on his antlers and died* 
The slieiarif or huntsman, w'ho had fallen asleep, was killed by a lu.ge snake. His wife catnC 
to seek him, supposing him still asleep, but at length seeing lio was dead , she collected 
leaves, dried reeds and twigs, and having made a pyre, placed tna body under it ,• after the 
usual perambulations she sot fire to, and perished with it. The raja, who witnessed these 
proceedings, went tome and conversed with Pinghini on these extraoidmary suttees, especially 
the Shekaris, which ho called unparalleled. Pmglani disputed the point and said it was the 
sacrifice of passion, not of love, it been the latter, grief would have required no pyre. 
Some time after, havinjr again gone a hunting, Blurtern recalled this conversation, and 
havinsf slam a deer, he deeped his clothes in the blood, and .sent them by a confidential 
messenger to report his death in combat with a tiger Pmglani heard the details , she wept 
not, neither, did she speak, but prostrating herself before the sun, ceased to exist. The pyre 
was raised, an(i her remains were conauaung outside the city as the raja returned from hia 
excursion. Hastening to the spot of lamentation and learning the fatal issue of his aitifico, 
he thiow ofi the trappings of sovereignty, put on the pilgrim’s garb, and abandoned Oojom 
to Yicrama. The only word which he uttered, as ho wandered to and fro, was the name of 
his faithful Vingl&ni \ Mae Piwjla ' Itao Pingla I” The royal pilgiim at length fixed his 
abode at Sehwan , but although they point out the mins of a palace still known oveu to the 
Islamite as the aum-khas of Raja Bhirterri, it is admitted that the fortress is of mote ancient 
date. There is a w%ndra, or shrme, to the south of the town, also called, after him. 
tern-ca mvtulra. In this the Islamite h.is deposited the mortal remains of a saint, named Lali 
Peer Shahaz, to whom they attribute their victorious possession of Smde, The cenotaph of 
this saint, who has the character of a proselyte Hindu, is in the centre of the mmdia, and 
surrounded by wooden stakes. It is a curious spectacle to sco both Islamite and Hindu 
paying their devotions in the same place of worship ; and although the first is prohibited 
from approaching the sacred mceinte of the gwor, yet both adore a large sahgram, that vormi- 
culated fossil sacred to Vishnu, placed m a niche in the tomb. The lact is a curious one, and 
although these Islamite adorers nre the scions of convertiDn, it porliaps showh in the strongest 
manner that this conversion wa.s of the swoid, for generally speaking, the converted Hindu 
makes the most bigoted and intolerant Hussulman My faithful ana intelligent emissaries, 
Madari Lolland the jOhatti, brought mo a brick fiom the rums of tliis fortress of Sehwan. It 
was about a cubit in length, and of symmetrical breadth ami thickness, uncomtnonly well 
burnt, and rang like a bell. They also brought mo some charred wheat, from pits where it 
had been burned. The grains were entire and reduced to a pure carbon., Tradition is again 
at work, and asserts its having lain there for some thousand years. There is very little 
doubt that this is the site of one of the antagonists of the Macedonian conqueror* perhaps 
Musicanus, or Mookh-Sehwau the cliiej of Sehwan. The passage ol the Grecian down ths 
Indus was marked by excesses not inferior to those of the Gh.iznivedo king iu later times* 
and doubtless they fired all they could not plunder to cany to the licet. Theieisahsoa 
Manuk^tttrra, or place of worship sacrod to Nanuk, the great apostle of the Sikhs^ placed 
between the fortress and the river. Sehwan is inhabited by Hindus and Islamites ih equal 
proportions, of the former, the mercantile tribe of Maisvri from Joesnimer, is the most 
numerous, and have been fixed heiefor gonoiations. Thoro are also many Brahmins of the 
Tokuraa (1) caste, Boonai s or goldsmiths, and othoi Hindu ariizans ; of tho Mooslem the Syed 

35 
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milfs wrsfe, i'? a ^pof aacivrl Parbiifeti tand MaLad^^o where are aevcra 
sp) ings, thiee of wh ch rro hot.'^ 

Oof^irif (2 coss."- -Twenty- live houses ha’f a mile fiom River j the hiPs nofe 
lofty, a c ss west. 

Soom, i, (2 do.) — Fifty houses, on the River hills ; one and a half coss west 

>r SioiiiJ j ({-y . ' — Two hondi’-d houses and a bazaar, two hundied 
y irds fi :>ia the River ; hills one an<l a half co s west. 

Majend^ (4 0 ss.) — On the River two hundred and fifty houses, cousiJerahlo 
trule ; hil s two coss we t. 

Oo?7t,{r f'(C hi£iiiee,>3 c(jrj.)— A few huts, near the river. 

Si/ed ca hiscee, (S do.) 

H/iik(irpoo}\ (4 do.) — Oil the river ; cro'sed to the eiisb side. 

HyavMhnd^ (^3 do.> — One and a ha^f co-s from iho river rndu=!. TTydrabad to 
Nusurpoor, nine ooss; to Shcodapoor, eleven do *, to SheoJpori, seventeen 
do j to Rory Bekher, s*ix do j total forty throe coss* 

Ilydrahad via Omm‘\ioie, to Jessulme7\ 

^bnioo Khan ca-histee^ {3 coss.) — West bank of Phoolcdi river. 

T'^jp?n\(3 do.) — Large town, north east of Rydrabacl. 

Kntrail, (I coss.j — A hundred hoiises. 
dfusurpnVj 1 do) — Ea^r of Tajpiir, largo town. 

TJUiar-ca-timda, (4 coss) — A consuUrable town built hy Ulyar Khnn, 
brother of the late Gholam Alii, and lying ^outh- ea^t of Nusiirpur. 

* Two coss norih of the town is the Hnuym K(dla or Bawah^ said to 
issue from the Indus b'^tween Hala and Sukruntl, and passing Jundeela. 

JVe 5 rba/i ,(5 0033 ) — Forty houses ; Ba/i Tanda G^te Poorwa arc all synony- 
mies terms for habitation of various degrees. 

Soonario (7 coss.) — Forty houses. 

Dinyano^ (4 do.) — To this hamlet extends th^ flit of Siude. Sand-hills five 
and six miles <lis5anb fc) the north. A sni\U riv-^r runs under Dingano. 

is said to bo fcho moit numerous ol.iss. Thi Hindus an fchs irimie I ni - 1 . 0 j''/boa an I tii 
and ^reafc quant ties cf im j in tbo husk (puddy), ftrowu {ii the vio nafjn of Selov.xu, aro ex- 
ported to thn ports of Tutlia anil KoiMtcIiy Bundin* by b'.i d of O'-^U'.idoi’ ibl 5 biirUicn, maunoil 
entirely by SLihomodans. Tlio Hakim of S. hwau is sonb f r m U^i^rabiid The rsin^e of 
mountains winch stretch from Tatlia neatly paralUd with tlie rnliis, apj-roaches wittiii ihroo 
miles of Sehwaii, and there tuni ofF to th-j noibh-w-nt Ul those h Us firo inhibited as far as 
the sh-ino of llin^|laz Mata, (*i) on tho coast of M^kran, (placed in iho sami raoij^e) by the 
Loo)nri(}i or ^^ooHU'ie tribe, wlio though vSbyUu'^ lIiosis ' l\ros Balo hi-^, are JUs lu, oiii^iu (3) 

♦ These sprinijs ai o frequented, despite the di Kciilttes ami dan^ n*s of b le voatn fi nn the 
savage Noemrie, by numerous Hindu pdgrinn Two of ihem are h>t., and named .Sit/'Y t-rnml 
and Chandt'o coowl, or foil ituns of th 3 sun lud moon, an I iinbiuHl \vi h esp 3ci li vllt^lo^ ; but 
before the pdi^nm Oin reap any advantage by puritisUi )ii m th di w iboi-j ho misr, 'V\ Icrg) 
the lUte of conf'bs on to the attondant pii''.sts wli) ihrourh iiit> eos^ioi with 'Mihidoi), have 
the power of gr.intiiig absolution. Should a si- not ho s ) h leiio l .n to piling * in without 
underLmiug this prepaiabory ord^^al, ho ooraes out coveiod with boils ' U Tina is a onrious 
confirmation that the confessional rite is one of very anoienb usage amongst the ULadus even 

ihcdays of Rama or Koanla — • 

(0 Soo .\nnals of dcssulmcr, 

(2) Thisfimous shriuoof ilie Hindu Oyhole, yot frequenfeod liy numoroui • otxr'oj. is nine 
da;?"?’ Journej from Tath i by Ki)i*aohy Bun lor, and about iiino mdo.s from tho i Ox-shore , 

(d) Th'‘se aro tho N-)mni dies of Reniitd, 

• This 13 Ihi Snnli'r>i of Nfadir Slialfs treaty with W i!nni 3 1 Sh ih of Fa ha, wlileh the 

oonqiion JT made ^h ) h >ua lary botvv jcn tn Ii i ,i 1 1 Pjrs a, by which fii obt nil > I th » wh )l i ot 
that fertile pi rtion of tli3 valley of Stn>le, ei3tof chit :jT3\u, aay, it ibenOi rr)m 

t>ma, above It^ry Bekhcr. 
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(7 coss.) — A. handr^'id ht>us‘=‘s Two east of Kors »no are th? 
r viiains of ati ancient city ; bnok buildings still rem'utiing, with well 
and reservoirs. Sand hills two to three coss to the north- waid. 

Oinui'kot^,{ 8 coss. ) — Th'^re is one continued plain f*oin H}dribad to Omnr* 
kote, which is b ait on the low gronnd at tin very extremetv of the 
ihul or sand hills of tho desert, here commencing. In all this space, 
estimated at forty four cnclm coss, or almost swenty miles of horizontal 
distance, as fir as Sonario the so 1 is excelhnt, and plentifnlly irrigated 
hy h%wah.^ or canal's fr.rm the Indus A*oind the villages there is 
considerable cultivation; but notwithstanding, the natur-d fertility, 
there is a vast cjmntitv of jungle, chiefly iaiod/Z arniico;}, the 

evergreen ^hol and jhoin or tamari^k. From Sonario to Omurkote is 
one continued jungle, in which there are a few cultivated patches de- 
pendent on tho hea\ens for irrie:ation * the soil is not so good as the 
first portion of the route. 

KuUa)%(4! coss) — A mile ea^t of Omurkote commences the tliul or sand-hills, 
the ascent a hundred and fifty to two hundred feet. A fe^v Luts of 
Sumaichas who pasture *, two wells. 

Dliote-ca-hnutref (4 coss.) - A few huts ; one well ^ Dhotes, Sodas and Sindies 
cultivate and ])asturo. 

"Dharnas, (S do) — A huridred houses, chiefly Pokurna Brahmins and Banyas, 
who purchase up the yhee from the pastoral tribes, which they export 
to Bhooj and the valley. It is also an entrepot for trade ; caravans 
from the enst exchange th'^ir goods f}r the yhee^ here very cheap, from 
the vist flocks pastured in tho Rooe. 

Khairloo ca-p'ir, (3 coss.)— Numerous springs (;>ar)aud hamlets scattered 
tbroghout this tract, 

Lanailo^ (^1 do WA hundred houses ; water brackish ; conveyed by camels 
from Khairloo. 

Bhoj ca-par^(S do.) — HutSj wells ; patches of cultivation. 

BW,(6 do.)— Huts. 

Qurrim (10 do) — A small town of three hundred bouses belonging to 
Sowae Ring Sudi, wi h s'^veral pooras or hamlets attaoh'^d to it. This 
is the boundary between or Roda raj and Jcssulmer. Bhab is 

now entirely incorporated in Sinde. A iUianni^ or collector of the tran- 
sit duties, rosid^*s hrre. 

Ilur.mnij (TO doi — Three hundred houses • hiofly Bh )ttis. It belongs a 
Rajpoot of tliis tiibe, no^r dependent on Marwmr. 

Jinjiniallt^lO coss.)— Three hundred hoiscs. This is tho five of tho chief 
noble of Jessulmer: his lunne Kaitsi, Bhatti, It is the border town, 
of Jessulmer. Tlnre is a small m id fortress, and several t<ular/o, or sheets 
of wat'T, which contain water often during three fourths of the j'oar ; 
and considerible cultivation in the little valleys formed by the ie^*ha& 
or sind ridges. About two miles north of Jinjinialli there is a village 
of Charans. 

*Guj Smp ca-lni8t<'e,(i do) — Thirty-five houses. Water scarce, brought ou 
oamcIwS frobi the Oharun village. 


See AtmrU^ nf JeyfiuUncr for an a^cmiit of the iniinl^w’of tlii^ (p ISi) ) 
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^HaTrAr-dedra.iS do.)*— Two hundred houses. There are several lairas or 
pools, about a mile north, whither water is brought on camelsj that 
in the village being saline. The ridge of rocks from Jessulmer here 
terminute'?. 

C/iatlak,(5 do.) — Eiehty houses, wells ; Obailak on the ridge. 

Bho'pal,^ do.) — Forty houses ; well ; small tallao or pool. 

BAao,(2 do.) — Two hundred bouses *, pool to the west ; small wells. 

Jessulmer, do.) — Eighty-five and a half coss from Omurkote to Jessuline 
by this route, which is circuitous. That by Jinjinialli 26 coss, Giraup 
7, Neelwa 12, ^Omurkote 25 ; in all 70 pucka coss, or about IBOmiles. 
Caravans or kuhars of camels pass in four days, casids or messengers 
in three and a half travelling night and day. The last 25 coss, or 50 
miles, is entire desert ; add to this 4^ short coss from Hydrabad to 
Omurkote, making a total of 129 coss. The most direct road is esti- 
mated at 105 pucka coss, which, allowing for sinuosities, is equal to 
about 165 English miles. 

Total of this route, 85| coss. 

Jessulmer to H^drahad^ b^ Baisnau^ 

Khooldnr, (5 coss.) 

KAaba, (5 do) 

Lakhe^'-ca ^ong, (30 coss.) — Desert the whole way ; no hamlets or water. 
Baisnoiv, (8 do.) 

Bairsea-ca-Itar, (16 do.) Weels. 

Theepro, (3 do.) 

M.eetarca-dhair, (7 coss.) — Omurkote distant 20 coss, 

Jundeela, (8 do.) 

Ullyar-ca-Tanda, (10 do.)-‘-Sankra or Sangra Ualla. 

Tajpoor, (4! do.) \ the former route the distance from XJllyar-ca- 

Jam-ca-Tanda, (2 do.) i 13 

Hydrabad^ (5 do.) j nallas or canals in the last five coss, 

Total of this route, 103 coss. 

Jessulmer^ hy ^lialiguTli to Khyrpur of Meei SoArab. 

Ana'Sagur^ (2 coss.) 

Ckonda, (2 do) 

Pani-ca-tur (3 do.)— T^ir or Tir, springs. 

Pani-ca-koocheri (J do.) — No village. 

KoriallOf (4 do.) 

Shagurh, (20 do*)—'Rooe or waste all this distance. Shagurh is the bound- 
ary j it has a small castle of six bastions, a post of Meer Sohrab, gover- 
nor of Upper Sinde. 

Chirseahj (6 do.) 

* Shekh Abul Birkat makes tlie distance only nine coss from Shahgnrh to Korialloh, and 
states the important fact of crossing tho dry bed of the Cajrgnr, five coss west of Korialloh 
water found plentifully by digging m the bed. Numerous hairas, to which the shepherds driye 
Iheir docks. 
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Qurhur^ (28 da)— Rooe or desert the whole ; not a drop of water, 
There are two ?*outes branching off from Gurhur, one to Khyrpur, the 
other to Ranipur. 

'Baloch-ca^bu8teej{5 do*) \ Hamlets of Baloches and Sumaichas. 

Sumaicha-ca oustee^ (5 do.) J 

Nalla, (2 do. )— The same stream which flows from Dura, and though the 
ancient city of Alore ; it marks the boundary of the desert. 

Kliyrp%o\ (18 do.WMeer Sohrab, governor of upper Sinde, and brother of the 
piince of Mydrabad, resides here. He has erected a stone fortress of 
twelve bastions, called Noakote or New-castle. JThe 18 coss from the 
nalla to Khyrpur is flat, and marks the breadth of the valley here. The 
following towns are of consequence. 

TS.liyrpxiv to Liidkana- — Twenty coss west of the Indus, held by Kurrum Ali 
sou of the prince of Hydrabad. 

Khyrpur to Lu\ihi . — ^Fifteen coss, and five from Shikarpur. 

"Khyrpur to S/iikarjpur, (20 coss.) 


Ourhur to Ranipur* 

Furarohy (10 coss.) — A village of fifty houses, inhabited by Sindies and Kurars ; 
several hamlets around. A dhanni or collector of transit dues resides 5 
here on the part of Meer Sohrab, the route being travelled by huttars 
or caravans of camels. The nalla from Durah passes two coss east oi 
Furaroh, which is on the the extremety of the^^desert. Commencenaent 
of the ridge called T//kwr, five coss west of Furaroh, extending to Rory 
Bekher, sixteen coss distant from Furaroh. From Furaroh to the 
Indus, eighteen coss, of thirty miles breadth ^of the valley here. 
jRanijt?oor,-f(l8 coss.) 


Jssulmer to "Rory Bekher 

Korialloh, (18 coss.) — See last route. 

Bondoh, [4 do.] —A tribe of Mooslems, called Gondur, dwell here. 

Qotterroo^ (16 do.) — Boundary of Jessulmer and Upper Sinde. A small 
castle and garrison of Meer Sohrab’s ; two wells, one inside ; and a 
hamlet of thirty huts of Sumaichas and Oondurs; teebas heavy. 

Oodtitj [32 do.] — Thirty huts of shepherds ] a small mud fortress, Rooef a 
deep and entire desert, throughout all this space •, no water. 

^uvikram or ^tingram^ (16 coss.) — Half the distance sand-hills, the rest nu- 
merous temporary hamlets constructed of the jooq^Vi or maize stalks ; 
several water courses. 

NaMa ^angra^ f 4 do,] —This nalla or stream is from on the Sinde, 

two coss and a half north of Rory Bekher ; much cultivation ; extremity 
of the sand-hills. 

Tirgateo^ ( ^ do.)-:-A large town : Bankers and Banias, here termed Kirar, 
and Sumaichas. 

Low ridge of hills, called TekAer, [4 do.]— This little chain of silicious rocks 
runs north and south j Noakote, the new-castle of Sohrab, is at the foot 


t Considerable town on the high road from tJppor to Lower Sind^ Se« subsequent routejf 
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of thorn ; the}" extend beyond Fiiraroh, which is sixteen coss from Rory 
Bekhrr. Goomnt is six ooss from Noakote. 

J?077/, ( 4 * coss ) "I On the ridgo, on the lefr. bank of the TikIus. Crossed 
'BAher, [ ^ do.] Y over to Bekher ; breadth of the river near a mile ilo- 
&k/i^r, [^do] J khfr is an island, and the other branch to Sokher is 
almost a mile over also. This insulated rock is of silox, specimens of 
■which I possess. There are the remains of the ancieiit foi tress of Man- 
sooi'a, named in honour of the Caliph Al-Mansoor, whose lieutenants 
made it the capital of Siiide on the opening of their conquests. It is yet 
more famed as the capital of the Sogdi of Alexander; in all probibility 
a corruption of Soda, the name of the tribe which has ruled fiom imme- 
morial ages, and who till very lately held Omuikote. 
i\r. B. — Oasids or m'>ssenge.s engage to carry iespatches from Jcssulmer 
to Rory Bekher in four days and a half ;a distance of one liundred and 
twelve coss. 


r^elchfir to Hhikarpoer, 

Lukuj also called Luklesirr [12 coss.} 

Rindn Kalla ^ [3^ do.] 

Shikar poor ^ do.) 

Total (.f tliis route, IG coss. 

Bekher to Jjudkhana' [28 coss.] 

Shikarpoor to Jj^idkliana, [20 do) 


Jessulmer to T)p* Alii KhyTp>oo)\ 

Ko?ua//o, [18 c^ss ] 

Kharroh, [20 coss.]— Rooi? or desert all the way. This is the dohvd^ or mt> 
tu'il boundary of Upper Sinde and Jessulmer and there is a smalt 
mitii'CaAoie^ or mud fort, jointly held by the respective troops ; twenty 
liuts and one we'l, 

[20 do,]— Rooe all the way. A dand for the collection ofduties> 
six w^ells. 

Khyrpoor^ (D?yr Mh) [20 coss.] — Ro03, and deep jungle of the evergreens, 
called lawa and from Sootialloh lo Khyrpa r. 

Total of this route, 78 c.ss. 


'Khyrpoor [Dy?’ Alii] to Ahnedpoor, 

Ohaora^ [6 co5s] — ConsideraVe toun ; Indus four coss west. 

BuhzuUoa kote, [8 d^*.] — Bonn lary of Upper Sindo and D'lodputra. This 
frontier cahtle, often disputed, was lately taken by Meer Sohrab from 
Bhawul Khan. Numerous hamlets and wat* r-courses 
Ahmedpoor, [8 coss.) — Considerable garrison tawn- of^Daodpotra ; two 
battalions and sixteen guns. 

Total of this route, 22 coss^ 


K^rpoor [Dyr Alli\ io Hydrahad, 
Meerpurt [8coss.] — Four coss from the Indus. 
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[5 flo] -Fonr coss from the Tivlu*::. 

Gotki^ [7 doj — Two coss tVom the Iivluii. 

^ekhevy [20 do.] — fSTiniierous hamh^fcs and tempora»y village'?, with 
many wafcercoursos tor cj.ltivatiou in a I this space. 


KhyrpooT 

{Sohrab-ca-) 

Goomut 

’Ra 77 1 pnv 

(Seo route bo it from Gurhiir ) 

IHnnove 

Bk ii auapur 

liuliani 

Kiuvjert'o 

Nosiwjva 

Mora 

^ha^ipura 

Douhitpur 

'isileerpur 

Yiazi-ca-Gote 

Snkrttnd 

Ifala 

K/i/^r(iao 

^Inttari 

Ilydrahnd 


cosa. 


8 

2 

5 

5 

1 

3 

8 

7 

8 
8 


Six coss from the Indus. 


The coss in this distnn^'e seems a me- 
dium between the pucka of two coss 
and tho kntcha of one and a half. 

^ The medium of one and three quar- 
ter miles to each coss, deducting a 
tenth for bindings, appeal s, after nu- 
melons compaiisons, to he ji;st. This 
is alike applicable to »all Upper Sindo. 

j 


3 — On tho Indui?. Here Madani crossed to 
Sehwan, and return to Mcerpur. 



Tho coss about two miles each : whiob, 
deducting one in ten for windings of 
the road, may bo protracted. 


Tot An 145 coss. 


Jesmlmcr to Ikhtiar Khanca-Qurhii*, 

BriA/i.9/rr. [4 coss.] “] Th^s^ villag s are a!! inhabited by Palliwal Biah- 
'y[orilcnn\ [8 d *.) | mins, ami are in th3 traijt termed Kundal or Kha- 

Gog^icUo [8 do] y dal, of wh'ch Katori, eight coss north « f Jessubner, 

[o do.) | is tho chief town of about forty villages. — N. B. 

j All towns with tho affix of s-irr ha\o pools of water. 
Kokr-ca-Otfrliie^ [25 coss.] — Rooe or desert throughout this space. The 
castle of Nohur is o£ brick, and now belongs to Daodpotra, who captured 
it trom tho Bhattis of Jessulmer About forty huts and little culti- 
vation, [t is a place <'f tod for th'* Kuttao^s or caravans ; two rupees 
for each carn^fel-load of ghee, and four for o e with sugar ] half a rupee for 
each camel, and a third for an ox laden with grain. 

Moreed Ho/e, [24 coss.] — Rooe or dt sert. Ramgurh is four coss east of this. 
Ilhtiav-ca Oiivhi, [I5 do]— Rooe until tho last four coss, or eight miles. 
Thence tho descent from tho teehas or sand hills to the valUy of the 
Indus. 
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Total of this route, 79 coss- 


IkMar to Ahmedpoor..... IScoas 

Khanpoor. 

— Sooltanpoor 8 


Jessulmer to S/ieo K.ott-oroh, Klieraloo, Ghotun, Nuggur-Parkur 
ULittip,, and return to Seesulmer. 

DotZa, [3 eoss.] — ^Thirty houses, Pokurna Brahmins. 

AkuZK, [2 do.] —Thirty houses, Chohans, well and small tallao. 

Chore, [5 do.] — Sixty" houses, mixed classes. 

Deikote, [2 do.]— A small town of two hundred houses, belongs to the 
Jessulmer fisc or khalsa. There is a little fort and garrison. A tallon 
or pool excavated by the Palliwals, in which water remains throughout 
the year after much rain. 

Scsnpur, [6 ooss]— IT. B. This route is to the east of that [follewing] by 
Oheencha, the most direct road to Bhalotra, and the one usually travel 
led ; but the villages are now deserted. ^ 

Beasirr, (2 coss.)— Forty houses, and tallao. Beejoorae 2 coss distant 

M.un4age (frontier), (2^ do.)-Two hundred and fifty houses. Saheb Kh^ln 
Sehrae with a hundred horse is stationed here ; the town is khalsa and 
the last of Jes.sulmer. The ridge from Jessulmer is do^e to S the 
places on this route to Mundaye. 

Qoonqah^ (4i- coss.) — Thqnna^ or post of Jodpoor, 

SAeo, (2 do.)— A large town of three hundred houses, but many deserted 
some through famine Chief of a dUtrict. A Hakim resides here from 
Jodpoor ; collects the transit dues, and protects the country from the 
depredations of the Sehraes. 

ILottoToh, (3 ooss.)-Town of five hundred houses, of which only two hundred 
we now inhabited. On the north-west side is a fort on the ridge. A 
^htore chief resides here. The district of Sheo Kottoroh was taken 
from the Bhattis of Jessulmer by the Rahtores of Jdopoor 

Beesallao, (6 coss.)— In ancient times a considerable pLe • now only fifty 
houses. A fort on the ridge to the south-west, near two hundred feet 
rolViSSsalid"^^ ^ Jessulmer ridge, ut often covered by the 

HWoo,(7 c^s.)-aapital of Kherdhur, one of the ancient divisions of 
Marusthah. Two coss south of Beesallao crossed a pass over the hills. 

Ghotun^ (10 c(KS.)---An ancient city, now in ruins, having at present only 
about eighty houses, inhabited by the Sehraes. ^ e Y 

Hankowyn^tn c^j.)-Formerly a large city, now only about three hundred 

BM-ca-huetee. (5 do ) 1 ^ 

Chohan'ca-poo7'a, (6 do j 

Nuggi^,iB °o®)--A large town, capital of Parkur. containing one thousand 
five hundred houses, of which one-half are inhabited. 

Eaim Khan Selirae-ca^hmtee.iX^ coss)— Thirty houses in the tJml-, wells, with 

^the Ohoha? boundary of Sind® and 

Dhote-ca^oora,[lS coss.]— A Hamlet ; Rajpoots, BhUs, and Sehraes. 
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Mitti or Wtiri-ca-kote, [3 coss.]— A town of six hundred houses in Dhst, or 
the divison of Omurkote belonging to Hydrabad ; a relative of whose 
prince, with the ti le of Nawab, tesides here ; a place of greit commerce, 
and also of transit for the caravans ; a f 'rtified mahal co the south-west. 
When the Shah of O ibul used to invade Sinde, the Hydrabad prince 
always took refuge here with his family and valuables. The sand-hills 
are immensely high and formidable. 

Ckailasirr, (10 coss.) — Four hundred houses, inhabited by Sehraes, Brahmins, 
Beeju-ranis, and Bunyas ; a place of great importance to the transit 
trade. 

Sumaicha-ca-hiistee^ [10 coss.] — Tlml from Chailasirr. 

Noor-Alli^ Panf-ca-Tirn [9 coss,] — Sixty houses of Oharuns, Sooltano Raj- 
poots and Kaoreas^ [qu. the ancient Kaorea ? ] water [pani-ca-tir^ 
plenty in the tJiul 

Boal^ [5 coss.] — Twelve hamlets termed was, scattered round a tract o 
several coss, inhabited by different tribes^ after whom they are named 
as Soda, Sehrae, Kaotea, Br»hmin, Banya and Sootar, as Sod-ca-ba^ 
Sehrae-ca-has, or hahitations of the Sodas ; of the Sehaes, &c. &c. 

'Daellie, [7 coss.J — One hundred houses ; a dhanni, or collector of duties 
reside'^ here. 

Gun^lvak, [10 do.] — ^Described in route from Omurkote to Jessulmen 

Raidamh^ [11 do. — ^Forty houses • a lake formed by damming up the water, 
or salt-pans. 

Sheo^ [3 io.] — The whole space from Nuggur to Sheo-Kottoroh is a continu- 
ous mass oflofty-hiils [iAwZ-ca-i^e^ba], scattered with hamlets [pooruas], in 
many parts affording abundant pasture for flocks of sheep, goats, buffa- 
loes, and camels ; the thul extends south to Noa-kote and Bui war, about 
ten coss south of the former and two of the latter. To the left of Noa- 
kote are the flats of Talpoora, or lower Sinde. 


Jessulr^er to Shea Kottorofi, Burmair, Kuggur-^Goo^^oh and 

Sooe-Bah, 

Bhmo, (5 coss.) — Two hundred h-ouses' of Palliwals ; pool' and Cell’s ; ridp'a' 
TWO to three hundred feet high, cultivation between the ridges. ^ ^ 

Cheenoha, (7 do.) — Small hamlet ; Sirroh, half a coss east ; ridge, lo w thul 
cultivation. ' 

Jussorana, (2 coss.) — Thirty houses of Falliwals, as before j Keeta to the' 
right half a coss. 

Ooanda^ (I do.) — Fifty houses of Palliwals and Jain Rajpoots ; wells and 
pools ; country as beforer 

SanguTri^ do) — Sixty hou.-.e3 ; only fifteen inhabited’, the rest fifed to Sihde 
during the famine of 1813 ; Oharuns. Grand thul commences. 

Sangur-^ea-tallao^. do.) — Water remains generally eight months in the* 

tallao or pool’, sometimes the whol’e year. 

Beejoro^, (1| coss.)*! Between is the Sand/i or boundary of Jessulmer and* 

Khorcbel, (4i do > Jodpoor. Beejorae has one hundred apd Wenty 
3* houses of Palliwals ; wells and pools at both f>iaoes.. 
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Eujarail, (1 coss.)— Seventy houses ; most deserted since fatnine, 

QongaJiy 4 do .) — Hamlet of twenty liuts ; bair&s, or small wells and pools ; to 
this the ridge and thul intermingle. 

Sheo, (2 do.) — Capital of the district. 

Neemlahy (4 do.)— Forty houses ; deserted. 

‘Bhadho (2 do.)— Four hundred houses j deserted, This is 'the third year of 
famine^ 

Kupoolri, (3 do.) — Thirty huts, deserted ; wells* 

Jidepah, (3 do.) — Twenty huts , deserted. 

JSFagguj' {Qooroo), (2Q coas.) — This is a large town on the west hank of the 
Looni river, of four to five hundred houses, but many deserted since the 
famine, which has almost depopulated this region* In 1813, the in* 
habitants were flying as far as the Ganges, and selling themselves and 
offspring into slavery to save life. 

'lRarmaii\ [6 do.] — A. town of twelve hundred houses. 

Qoovoo, [2 do.] — ^West side of the Looni ; town of seven hundred houses ; the 
chief is styled Rana, and of the Ohohan tribe. 

‘Batto, [3 do.]— West side of river. 

^Ptitturno, [1 do.]) trr x -j r • 

Qadlo, ’ 

Itwiaa, [3 do.] — East side of river. 

Cobliaruni^ [2 do,] — Seventy houses ; east side. 

Oheetulwanoj [2 do.] — Town of three hundred houses j east side of river ; 
belonging to a Ohohan chief, styled Rana. Sanchore seven coss to 
the south. 

Butoroh, [2 coss.] — East aide of river : deserted. 

'Moteegong^ [2 do.] — South side of river; temple to Phoolmookheswar 
Mahadeo. 

Phootoh^ [2 do.]\ Horth side. On the west side the thul is very heavy ; east 

Tappee^ [2 do.]/ side is plain j both sides well cultivated. 

Lapoora^ [2 do.] — West side. 

Soorpoora, [1 do.] — Crossed river. 

Sunlotti^ [2 do.] — Eighty houses, east side of the river. 

'BhoateroOj [2 do.J — East side ; relation of the Rana resides here. 

JTarke, [4 do] — South side to-the river ; Bhils and Sonigurras. 

Karoe, (4 do.) — Sehraes. 

Pitlanoh, (2 dn.) — ^Large village ; Kolis and Fithils, 

Dhurnidur, ^ do.]— Seven or eight hundred houses, nearly desejlied, belong- 
ing to Sooe Bah. 

BaA, (4 coss.)— Capital Rana Narrayn Rao, Chohan prince of Vira-Bah. 

Loonah^ [5 do.] — One huhdred houses. 

Sooe, [7 io] — Residence of Chohan chief. 


on tlie Looni rii>er to Pohurn and JleBBulmOfi 

F %nchh^iidr(X, (3 coss.)— Bhalotra fair on the ll th Maug-^continues ten 
days. Bhalotra has four to fiv^e hundred houses in the tract called 
Sewanchi ; the ndge unites With Jhalore and Sewanoh. Panchbuddr^ 
has two hundred houses, almost all deserted since the famine. Here 
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is the celebrated Agger, or salt-lake, yielding considerable revenue to 
the government. 

Qopti, (2 ooss.)— Forty houses ; deserted } one coss north of this the deep • 
thul commences. * 

Patode,{4t do.) — A considerable commercial mart; four hundred houses ; 
cotton produced iu great quantities. ’ 

Seevaie, (4 coss) — Two hundred houses, almost deserted. 

Seruroh, (1 coss.)— Sixty houses. To Patode the tract is termed Sewanch 
from thence Eendavati, from the ancient lords of the Eemio tribe. 

Boongim'o (8 coss.)) Boongurro has seventy houses, Splankitullo four hun- 

SotonAifMWo, (4 do.) dred, and Pongulli Sixty. Throughout sand-hills. 

Pongulli, (5 do ) j This tract is called Thulaicha, and the Rahtorea 

who inhabit It, Thulaicha Rahtores. There are many of the Jit or Jat 
tribe as cultivators. Pongulli a Oharun community. 

Bahurri, (5 coss.)— One hundred houses , inhabited by Oharuna. 

Dholsirr, (4 da-)— Sixty houses, inhabited by Palliwall Brahmins. 

Pokurn, (4 do)— From Bakurri commences the Pokurn district j all flat 
and though sandy, no teehas or hills. * 

Odhanioy f6 coss*)— Fifty houses j a pool in the south side, 

Lahti, [7 do.] —Three hundred houses ; Palliwal Brahmins. 

Sodacoor, (2 do ) 'j Sodacoor has thirty houses and Chandun fifty ; Palli- 
J* wals. Dry nalla at the latter, water obtained by 

Chandtmy (4 do.) J digging in its bed. 

Bhojka, (3 do.)— One coss to the left is the direct road to Basunki, seven 
coss from Ohandun, 

Basanki-talao, [5 coss.] — One hundred houses ; Palliwab. 

' Aloklait, [1 do.J — Twelve houses ; Pokurna Bramins. 

36ssuli7ie7\ [4 do.]— From Pokurn to Odhanio, the road is over a low ridgn 
of rocks ; thence to Lathi is a well-culjivatcd plain, the ridge being on 
the left, A. small thul inteivenoH at Sodacoor, thence bo Chandun 
plain, ^ From^ Ohandun to Basunki the road again traverses the low 
ridge, increasing in height, and with occasional cultivation, toJessulmer 


Bikanrr to^Ikktiar Kkan-ca-Gxirhee, on the Indus, 


'I 




Sandy plains ; water at all these villages, From 
Girajsirr, the Jeasulmer frontier, the teehas or 
sand-hills oominenoo, and continue moderate to 
Eeekumpoor. 


Nose ca-hustee, [4 coss.] 

Gujnff>ir, (5 do ) 

Qooro\ (5 do. ) 

Beettioke, (5 do.) 

Qirajsiri% (8 do.) j 

Narrate, (4 do.) J 

Beeku7npoo)\ (9) ooss. \ Beekumpoor to Mohungurh, roos or desert all the 
Mohungiir, (16) cpss. J way, having considerable sand-hills and jungle, 
Natchana, (16 do.) — T^ebas or sand-hills throughout this space. 

(9 do.) — A Brahmin village* 

Nolmr-ca Qnrhee, [24 do.] — Deep rooe or desert : the frontier garrison of 
Sinde ; the gurhee, or castle, held by Hadji Khan. 

Moreed Kote^ [24 coss.] — Rooe high sand-hills. 
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Qurhee mtiar--Khm-ca, [18 co«s.]-The best portion of t&is through the 
KwfcW.or flats ofthe valley. Gurhie on the Indus, a 

Total 147 GOSS equal to 220 miles, the coss being about a mile and a hal£ 
each ) 200 English miles of horizontal distance to be protracted*. 



ANNALS 


OF 

AMBER,* OR OHOONDAR. 


CHAPTER I. 

Heuignaiions given ly Europe^ ms to the principalities of Rajpootana , — ^ 
Dhoondar ]s.nown hy the name of its capitals, A.mher or Jeypoor — The 
country of the Cuchioahas, an aggregate of conquests ly the race so called 
— Etymology of ^Dhoondav,'^ — Origin of the Cuchwahas — Raja Nal 
founds Eurwar — Dhola Rae expelled, and founds Hhoondar. — Roman- 
tic legend of T>hola ^ae. — His treachery to his henefacfor, the Meena lord 
of Yi^hogong. — "Karries a daughter of a Rirgoopir chief, and heoomes his 
heir, — Augments his territories , and transfers his government to Ram- 
gurh. — Marries a daughter of the prince of Ajmere^—Is ]Lilled in battle 
with the Meenas, — His son K.ankul conquers Hhoondar, — Maidul Rae 
conquers Amber, and other places, — Conquests of Boondeo^ — Of Koontul, 
— Accession of Pujoon, — Reflections on the ahofigmal tribes of this period. 
— The Meena race, — Pujoon marries the sister of Priekwi^raj of Delhi. 
— His military protvess, — Is killed at the rape of the princess of Ganouj. 
— Malesi succeeds, —H.U successors. — Prithwi-raj creates the Dara-Yiotris, 
or tioelve great fiefs of Amber, — He is assassinated, — Daharmull. — The 
first to wait on the Mahomedan power. — Dhagwandas the first Rajpoot to 
give a daughter to the imperial house. daughter tnarries J ekangir, 

and gives birth to 'Khoosroo. — Accession of Maun hing. — His power, intri- 
gues, and death. — Rao Bhao, — Maha, — Mirza Raja 3ey Bing, brother of 
Raja Maun, succeeds. — Repairs the disgraces of his two predecessors, and 
renders immense services to the empire. — Is poisoned by his son,— Ram 
S ing, — Dishen Bing . 

By some convciitional process, Europeans in India have adopted the 
habit of designating the piincipalibics of Rajpootana by tho names of their 
respective capitals, instead of those of the oountriof*. Thus Marwar and 
Me war are recognised under the titles of their chief cities, Jodpoor and 
Ooodipoor ; Kotah and Boondi are denominations indiscriminately applied to 

* This account of tho Amber of Jeypoor stab©, is nearly what I communicated to the 
Marquis of Hastings* in 1814-15. Amidst the multiplicity of objects which subsequently 
engaged my attention, I had deemed myself absolved fiom the nooessity of enlarging upon it, 
trusting that a more competent pou would have superseded this essay, there Saving been 
several political authorities at that court since it was written. Being, however, unaware that 
any thing has been done to tlevelo])© its historical resources, which are more abundant than 
those of any other coui’t of India, X think it right not to suppress this sketch, however 
Amperfeeb. 
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Haravati^ the general term of the region, which ia rarely mentioned • and 
Dhoondra ia hardly known by that denomination to Europeans, who refer to 
the state only by the names of its capitals, Amber or Jeipoor, the last of 
which is now universally used to designate the region inhabited by the 
Cuohwahas. 

The map defines the existing boundaries of this principality, to which 
I shall indiscriminately apply the terms [as is the practice of the natives] of 
Dhoondar, Amber and Jeipoor. 

Like all the other Rajpoot states, the country of the Ouohwahas is an 
assemblage of commiiiiities, the territories of which have been wrested from 
the aboriginal tribes, or from independent chieftains, at various periods ; and 
therefore the term DhoondaVy which was only one of their earliest acquisi- 
tions, had scarcely a title to impose its name upon the aggregate. The ety- 
mology of Dhoondar is from a once celebrated aacrifikiial mount \dhoo7id'] on 
the Western frontier, near Kalik J obnair.* 

The Cuchwaha or Guohwa race claims descent from Cush, the second 
^on Ratna, King of Koshula, whose capital was Ayodia, the modern 
Oude. Ousk, or some of his immediate offspring, is said to have migrated 
from the parental abode, and erected the celebrated castle of Rhutas, or 
RohitaSii* on the Soane, whence, in the lapse of several generations, anotlier 
distinguished scion, Raja Nai, migrated westward, and in S. 351, or A, 1). 
295, founded the kingdom and city of Nurwar, or classically, Ni^hida.l, 
Some of the traditional chronicles record intermediate places of domiclo 
prior to the erection of this fhmed city : first, the town of Lahar, in the 
heart of a tract yet nam^d OuchWagar, ot region of the Ouohwahas ; 
and secondly, that of Gwalior, Be this as it may, the descendants of Raja 
Kal aflopted the affix of Pal [which appears to be the distinguishing epithet 
of all the early Rajpoot tnb«s], until Sara Sing [thirty-third in dobceut from 
Nal], whose son, Dhola Rae, was expelled from the paternal abode, and in S,. 
l023 A. D, 96*7, laid the foundation O'f the state of Dhoondar. 


Tho traditional history of tho Chohans asserts, that this moiuic -vraa the pluco o 
penance (^opasj/a) of their famed kinjf Beesildeo of Ajmere, ^yho, for his oppression ef hi 
subjects, was transformed into a Bakhus, or jDmon<, in wluoh oondition lie continued the evil 
existence, ‘devouring his subjects’ fas liberally exprcssocl), until a graiid- 
Onila OTored himself as a victim to appease lus msatiablo appotito. The Uiuguage of mno- 
cent aneotion made its way to tho hourfc of tho Rakhus^ who recognized his offspring, and 
winged his ■^ht to the Jumna. It might bo worth while to excavate tho dhoond of tho 
trauHormed Chohan king, which I have some notion to prove to be his sopuichre. 

. . celebrated abode searched for inscriptions, they might throw light on tho 

luertbry of the descendants of Ratna. 

d ? desoriptivo sketch of the city of Nurwar (which I may append), the year 

S. 851 18 given for its foundation by Raja Kal, but whether obtained from an inscription or 
mstonoal legend. I know* nob , It, however, corroborates, in a remarkable manner, tho 
number of descents from Kal to Dhola Rao, viz. thirty-throo, which, calculated according to 
tJie best data (see vol. i, p. 13), at twonty-two years to a reign, will make 7l?f> years, which 
subtr.^cted from 1023, tho era of Dhola Rae's migration, loavos 21)7. a ditroronoe of only fifty 
four ^ars between the' eraputed'ftnd settled eras; ami if wo allowed only twenty-four yoari^ 

tHeA-fflrtVw twe?V-fivo ganwfttions, 

‘late 351, or A. D. 29&, fop tlio period or 
history _ia oaa of the grand sonroes of rtelidht to tho bard# of Kajpootana. 

adventures- under tho title o£ Nal and Uamyanti (fara. Nai- 
’• Persian at Afeber’s command, by Pio 7 ,i, brother of AbuKav.iJ, 

Of admlrera of Sanscrit llborature by Professor Bppo 
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A fatnily, whieh traces its lineajjre from Rama of Kdshula, Nala of 
Nishida, and Dhola the lover of Mardni, Icnay be allowed ‘the boast of heral- 
dry and in remembrance of this desoentj the Onshites of India celebrate 
with great solemnity ‘the annual feast of the sun/ on which oocasiDn a stately 
car, called the chariot of the sun [Surya ratha]^ drawn by eight horses, is 
brought from the temple, and the descendant of Ramesa, ascending therein, 
perambulates his capital. 

A case of simple usurpation originated the Ouohwaha state of Amber 3 
but it would be contrary to precedent if this event were untinged with 
romance. Aa the episode, while it doea not vi'olate probability, illustrates the 
condition of the aboriginal tribes, we do not exclude the Iraditiom On the 
death of Sora Sing, prince of Nurwar, his brother usurped the governmenit, 
depriving the infant, Dhola Rae, of his inheritance. His mother, * clothing 
herself in mean apparel, put the infant in a basket, which she placed on her 
head, and travelled westward until she reached tbe^ town of Khogong 
[within five miles of the modern Jeipoor], then inhabited by the Meenas, 
Distressed with hunger and fatigue, she had placed her precious burthen on 
the ground, and was plucking some wild berries, when she observed a hooded 
serpent rearing its form over the basket. She uttered a shriek, which attract- 
ed an itinerant Brahmin, who told hf‘r to be under no alarm, l)ut rather to 
re]oio0 at this certain indication of future greatness in the boy* But tho 
emaciated parent of the founder of Amber replied, ‘,What may be in futurity 
I hood not, while I am sinking with hunger f on which the Brahmin put her 
in the way to Khogong, where he said her necesdties would be relieved. 
Taking up the basket, she reached the town, which is encircled by bills, and 
accosting a female, who happened to be a slave of the Meena chieftain, 
beggod any menial employment for food* By direction of tho Meena Rani, 
she was entertained with the slaves. One day she was ordered to prepare 
dinner, of which Ralunsi’ the Meena Raja, partook, and found it so superior 
to his usual fare, that he sent for the cook, who retailed her story. As soon 
as the Meeua chief discovered the rank of the illustrious fugitive, -he adopted 
her as his sister, and Dhola Rae ns his nephew*. When the boy bad attained 
the age of Rajpoot manhood [fourteen,] he was sent to Delhi,* with, the 
tribute of Khogong, to attend instead of the Meena* The young Ouchwah^ 
remained there five years, when he conceived the idea of usurping bis bene- 
factor’s authority. Having consulted the Meena dkadiif or bard, as to the 
best means of executing his plan, he recommended him to take advantage of 
tho festival of the I)eioali, when it is customary to perform the ablations m 
mcossc, in a tank. Having brought a few of his Rajpoot breth^^rn from 
he accomplished his objeef, filling the reservoirs in whi^'h the Meenas bathed 
with their dead bodies, The treacherous bard did not escape j Dhola 
him to death with his own hand, observing, he who had proved unfaithful 
to one master, Could not be trusted by another.’^ He then took possession 
of Khogong, Soon after, he repaired to Deosab,! a castle and district ruled 
by an independent chief of the Birgoojur tribe of Rajpoots, whose daughter 

* Tho Tuar tribe were then supreme lords of India. - 1. • 

' t Bhad%i dholt, dhom, Jaeget, are all terms for tho hards or minstrels^ of the Meena 

$ Soa Map for Deosah (written Dewnsali), on the Bangunga river, abon thirty laiies 
east of Jeipoor, 
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he demanded io marraige. “How can this be, said the Birgoojiir, § **when 
we are both Suryavansi, and one hundred generations have not yet separated 
us ? ’’§ But being convinced that the necessary number of descents had in- 
tervened, the nuptials took place, and as the Birgoojur had no male issue, 
he resigned his power to his sondndaw. With the additional means thus at 
his disposal, Dhola determined to subjugate the Seroh tribe of Meenas, wln^se 
chief, Rao ITatto, dwelt at Mauch. Again he was victoiious, and deeming 
his new conquest better adapted for a residence than Khogong, he transferred 
his infant government thither, changing the name of Mauch, m honour of 
his great ancestor, to Ramgurh. 

Dhola subsequently married the daughter of the prince of Ajmere, whose 
name was Maroni. Returning on one oocassion witli her from visiting the 
shrine of Jumwahi Matta the whole force of the Meenas of that region 
assembled, to the number of eleven thousand, to oppose his passage through 
their country. Dhola gave them battle : but after slaying vast numl)ers of 
his foes, he was himself killed, and his followers fled. Maroni escaped, and 
bore a posthumous child, who was named Kankul, and who conquered the 
country of Dhoondar. His son, Maidul Rao, made a conquest of Amber 
from the Soosawut Meenas, the lesidence of their chief, named Bhatto, who had 
the title of Rio, and was head of the Meena confederation. He also subdued 
the Nandla Meenas, and added the district of Gatoor Gatti to his terri tory. 

Hoondeo succeeded, and, like his predecess ors, continued the warfare 
against the Meenas, He was succeeded by Koontul, whose sway extended 
over all the hill tribes round his capital. Having detet mined to proceed to- 
Bhutwar, where a Ohohan prince resided, in order to marry his daughter, 
his Meena subjects, remembering the former fatality, collected from all quart- 
ers demanding that, if he went beyond the borders, he should leave the 
standards and nakarras of sovereignty in their custody. Koontul refusing 
to submit, a battle ensued, in which the Meenas were defeated with great 
slaughter, which secured his rule throughout Dhoondar, 

Koontul was succeeded by Pujoon. a name well known tn the chivalrous 
Rajpoot, and immortalized by Uhund, in the poetic history [Ra$al of the 
emperor Prithwi Raj, Before, however, we proceed further, it may be con- 
venient to give a sketch of the power and numbers ol the indigenous tribes, 
at this period. 

We have already had frequent ocoassion to observe the tendency of the 
aboriginal tribes to emerge from bondage and depression, which has been 
seen in Me\Nar, Kotah, and Boondi, nnd is now excmplifiod in the rise of the 
Cuchwahas in Dhoondar. The original, pnre, uumixed^race of Meenas, 
Mynas, or Mainas, of Dhoondar, were styled Puchwarra, and subdivid(‘d into 
five trrand tribes.^ Their ori^rmal home was in the lange of mountains called 
K.ali-kho, extendinii: from Ajmere nearly to the Jumna, where they creeled 
Amber, consecrated to Amba^ the universal niofcher, or, as the Meenas stylo 

§ Tho Birgoojur tribe claims desoent from Bava or Bao, the older sou of Rama, A<i tkojr 
trace fifty-sis descents from Rama to Viorama, aud thirfcy-throe frrmi Raja Kala to DItoU 
Roe, we Jaare only to calculate the numbor of gonoratiouB between Vim's tna and jNal, io 
ascertain whether Dhola’s genealogist went on good grounds. It was in S. USl that Raja 
IJal erected Nu’-war, which, at twenty-two years to a reign, gives sixteen to be added to fifty- 
six, and this added to thirty-three, is equal to ono hundred and five generations from Rama 

to Dhola Rue. 
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her, dhatta Rani, ^Queen of the f)ass/ In this range was Kh' gong, Mauci), 
and many other laige towns, ihe chief cities of communities. But even so 
late ns Raja Baharmull Cuchwaha, the cotemporar\ of Baber and Henayoon, 
the Meenas had retained or regained great power, to the mortification of 
their Rajpoot superiors, One of these independent communities Was at the 
ancient city of Naen, destroyed by Bahai mull, no doubt with the aid of his 
Mogul connexions. An old historical distich thus records the power of the 
Meena princess of Naen : 

** Batuun kote cKapun /furwaza 
*' Mytia ituird^ ca i^a;a 
Bfloro 1 aj Naen ko ^ 

** Juh bkooswyn bhutto maiigo^* 

That is. ‘‘There were fift.y-t\\o strong-hold?*,* and fifty six gates belonging 
to the manly Myna, the Raja of Naen, whose sova*cigaty of Naen was 
extinct, when even of chaff he took a share.*' If this is not an 

exaggeration, it would appear that, dining the distractions of the first 
Islamite dynasties of Delhi, the Meenas had attained iheir piimu-ivo impor- 
tance. Certainly from Pujoon, the vassal chieftain of Priihwi Raj, to Babar- 
mull, the cotemporary of Baber, the Cuchwahas had but little increa-ed their 
territory. When this latter prince destioyed the Meena sovereignty ofNaen, 
he levelled its half-hundred gates, and erected the town of Lowain [now the 
resid'^n 'e of the Rajawut chief] on its ruins. 

A distin ction is made in the orthography and pronunciation of the 
designation of this race • Myna, or Maina meaning the asil, or ‘unmixed 
clas9,’ of which there is nowv but one, the Oosarra; while Meena is that applied 
to the mixed, of which they reckon or twelve communities, 

descended from Rajpoot blood, as Ohohan, Tiiar, Jadoon, Puribar, Ouchwaha, 
Solaiiki, Gehlote, &c. and these are subdivided into no less than five thou- 
sand rtwo hundred distinct clans, of which it is the duty of the Jaega, Dholi,or 
Dhom, their genealogists, to keep account. The unmixed Oosarra stock is now 
exceedingly rare, while the mixed races, spread over all the hilly and intricate 
regions of central and w« stern India, boast of their descent at the expense 
of '‘legitimacy. These facts all tend strongly to prove that Rajpoots were 
confjucrors, and that the mountaineers, whether Kolis, Bhi-s Mynas, Goanda 
^airias, or Sarjas, are the indigenous inhabitants of India. This subject wil 
bc^ fully treated hereafter, in a separate chapter devoted to the Meena tribes 
their religion, manners, and customs. 

-- Let us return to Pujoon, the sixth in descent from the exile of Nurwari 
who was deemed of sufficient consequence to obtain in maniage the sister of 
Prithwi Raj, the Chohan emperor of Delhi, an honour perhaps attributable 
to the splendour of Pujoon’s descent, added to hi-< great personal merit. The 
chivalrous Chohan, who had assembled around him one hundred and eight 
chiefs of the highest rank in India, a-signed a conspicuous place to Pujoon, 

* Kote is * a fortress j* but it may be applied simply to tUo numb' r of basUons of Naen,- 
which in tbe nurnbeivif its gates might rival Thebes. Lowain, buiU on its ruins, contains 
three thousand houses, and has eighty-four townships depenclnnt on it. 

+ Pal is tbo term for a commin ity of any of tho aborgmal mountam races ; its impoii; i 
a ‘defile,’ or ‘valley,* fitted for cultivation and defence. Tt is probable that IVbgar may fe® s 
corruption of Paligar, or tho region 1 rf ihc^c raU. Palita, Bliibta, Philita, are termr 
used by the learned for tbo BhU tubes. Mama or Myna, Maira, Maxiote, all designate niou^ 
taii.eers, from Mair, or Marj a lull. 

37 
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wKo conimanded a division of that IlQonarc]l^s armu s in mary of his most 
important battles Pujoon twice sigtializcd himsell in invtsio/.s tjom the 
north, in one of which, when he commanded on the frontier, he defeated 
Sbabudin in the Kh}ber Pass, and purused him towards Gazni. Hia> valour 
mainly contributed to the conquest of Mahoba, the country of the Chundails, 
of which he wns left governor ; and he was one of the sixty four chiefs who, 
with a chosen body of their letainers, enabled Prithwi Rnj to carry ihe 
princess of Can ouj. In this service, covering the retre. t of his liege loid, 
Pujoon lost hi*' life, on the fiist of the five days’ <ont)nuous battle. Pujoon 
war- c*»njoined with Govmd Gchlote, a chief of fhe Mewar house both fell 
toguthfr. Chund, the bard, thus desciibes the hist 1 oujs of the Cuchwaha 
princi : ‘‘When Govind fell, the foe dancid \^ith joy: then did Pujoon thund- 
er on the curtain of fight : with both hands he plied ti e kharg (s\vord| on the 
lieads of the barbarian. Four hundred rushed upon him ; but the e brothcis 
in aims, Kehuri, Peepa, and P>oho, with Narsing and Ciichra, support- 
ed him. Spears and daggeis are plied — heads roll on the ] lain — blood 
flovs in streams. Poonj’s a?sai ed Itimad;bur. as his h.'.d rolled at his feot, ho 
received the Khan’s lance in his breast ; the Coorma* fell in the field, and the 
A^saras diapuied for the hero. Whole lines of the noi thine n strew the plain : 
many a head did Mahadt o add to his chaplet^ “f* When Pujoon and Govind 
fell, one watch ef the day remained. To rescue Lis kin came Palhan, like a 
tiger loosed from his chdn, The array of Canoiij fell back ; the cloudlikc host 
of* Je,\ chund turned t> head. The brother of Pujoon, with bis hon, perform- 
ed deeds like Oarna : but both fell in the field, nnd gained the secret of the sun, 
whose chariot advanced to conduct them to his mansion, 

^ ‘‘Qung\ shrunk with affright, the moon (piivered, the Digpals howled at 
their posts : checked was the advance of Oanoiij, and in the pause the Coor- 
ma performed the last rtes to his siie (Pnjoon^, who broke in pieces the 
shields of Jeychund, Pujoon was a buckler to his lord, and numerous his 
gifts of the steel to the herov^s of Canouj : not evtm by the bard can his deeds 
be described, lie placed hi^ feet on the head of Sehanugy he mndc a waste of 
the forest of men, nor dan^d the sons of the mighty approach him, As Pujoon 
fell, he exclaimed, ‘one hundred years are the limit; ot man’s life, of which fifty 
are lost in niglit, and half this in childhood : but the Almighty taught me to 
was wield the brand.’ As he spoke, even in the arms of Yama, ho bohuld the 
was arm of his boy playing on the head of the foeman. His parting soul 
si-tisfied : seven wounds fro n the sword had Malpsi received, whose steed cover- 
ed w th wounds * migh y wore the deeds pfuformod by the son of Pujo n.” 

This l\Talesi, in whose praise the bard of Prithvviraj is so Li^ish, succeed- 
ed (according to the chioiucle) his faiher Pujoon in the R ij of Amber. 
There is little said of him in the transcript in my ])ossession. Th<*re 
are» however, abundance of traditional c(uipIofs to "prove that the suc- 
cessors of Pujooii werr- not wanting in the chief duties of the llajpoot, the 
^cercise of hjs s^word One of those mentions hisha\ing gained a viciory at 
Rootrahi over the prince of Mandoo I 


* Cnonyia or Citclnm are synonymous terms and iudiscrirninatoly applied to tho Rajpoots 
of Ajinero ; mrauiiif^ ‘toirojae.’ 

t 1 lio chaplet ot the god of war is of skulls ; his drinking cup a semi-cranium. 

I I give this chiofly for the concluuing couplet, to sec how tho Rajpoots applied the word 
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We shall pass over the inuermediate pr iices from Malesi to Prithwi Raj, 
th6 eleventh in doseent, with n hire enumerat ou of their names : viz Malesi, 
Boojnl, Rajdeo, Keelun, KontuI, Joonsi, Oodikurn, Nursing, Bunbeer, Oodha 
ruu, Chan(lr»sen, Prithwiraj, 

Prithwiirj had seventeen sons, twelve of whom reached man's estate. 
To them and their siiooes>o s in perpetuity he assigned appanages, sryled the 
kotri^ or ‘twelv.^ chambeis' of the Cuchwaha house. The portion of 
each w.is necessinly v ry limited ; some of the descendants of this hereditary 
ar-stooracy now hold estates equal in magnitude to the principality itself at 
that peiiod Pi t^vious, however, to this perpetual settlement of Cuchwaha 
fi'fs, and indeed intermediately between Malen and Prilhwiraj, a disjunction 
the junior hranebes of the royal family took place, which led to ih- founda- 
tion of a power for a long time t*xceeding in m ignitude the parent state. 
This was in the time of Oodiknrn, whose son Biloji, le(t his father's ho se, 
and obtained the town and small district of Amritsir, which in time devolve- 
0(1 on his grandson Shekhji, and became the nucleus of an extensive and sin- 
gul ir confederation, known by the name of the founder, Shekhavati, at this 
day covr-ring an art^a of nearly ten thousand square As this subject 

will be discussed in its proper p’ace^ we shall no longer dwell on it, but 
proc(^ed with the f)Ostority of Prithwiraj, among-t the few incidents of whose 
life, IS mentioned in his meritorious [digrimage to, Deze/e?,* near the month of 
the Indus But ev-m this could nor. save him from foul assassination, and 
the assassin was his own son, Bheem, “whose countenance (sajs the chronicle 
was that of a demon'* The r* cord is obscure, but it would appear that one 
parric de was perish(id by another and that Aiskurn the son of Bheem was 
instigitod by his br thren to put th ir father to death and ' to expiate the 
crime by pilgrimage.*’"!* Tn one list, both these monsters are enumerated 
amongst the ** anointed ’’ of Ainb^r, but they are generally omitted in the 
genealogical chain, doubtless fr un a feeling of disgust. 

Khotoi to tho lauds beyond Cabul, whore the great liaja Maun comauded as Akbar' 
lieutenant . 

Pulhuiit Pvjoon jcpfe^ 

“ MSihoba, Canouj £ w 9 t £, 

“ Mandno Ualc»i ^eete^ 

** liar Roobrahi ca 

Riij Bhiigwanda<s jeeie, 

** M^iwaH lur 
“ Rifjfh Mami Jeete^ 

“ Kmopen Couj iloohaht,*^ 

Pal 'ua and Faiooa w’oro victorious ; 

“ Fought at Mahoba and Canouj , 

MaloHi conquered Mandoo, 

In lIio battle of Rootrahi. 

“ R.qa Bhagwaudaa vanquished. 

Ju’tlie Mowasi (fsU. esses, probably, of Mowat). 

“ Ra| Maun Sing wa' victorious , 

“ Snhjugatuig the army of Khotesn.’^ 

* ‘77jf temple the Dobed of tho Mahometlan tribes . the Rajpoot seat of power of the 
Rajas of Sitidu, when attacked by the caliphs of Bagbad. 

t Tho clnoiiiclo says of this Aiskurn, that on his return, the king (Baber or Homayoon) 
gave him the title of Raja of Nuvwar Those states have continued ocoasionly to furnish 
representative, on tho extinction of the liu‘ of cither. A very conspicuous instance of this 
cccunred on the d(>ath of Raja .luggiit the last pnneo of Amber, who dying without 

issue, an iutriguo ^\as sot on foot, and a son of tho ox-prince of Nurwar was placed on the 
adi of Amber. 
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BaharmuII was the first prince of Ainb^r who pa^'d homage to the Maho- 
medaii povvei. He attended the furtunes of Babjr and received f om Hema- 
yoon previous to the Pathaii usurpation the m^insub (.f five thousand as 
Jiujci of Amber. 

Bhagwandas, son of B.iharmull, became still more intimately allied with 
the Mogul dyna^ty, He was the friend of Akber, who saw the full value of 
attaching such men to his throne. By what arts or influence he oveic me 
the scruples of the Ouchwaha Rajpoot we know not, unless by appealing to 
his avarice or ambition ; but the name of Bhagwandas is execrate^l us the first 
who sullied R^jpoo^t purity by matrimonial alliance with the Islamite. His 
daughter espoused Prince Selim, afterwards Jehangir, and the fruit of the 
marraige w-s the unfortunate Khoosroo, ^ 

Maun Sing nephewf and successor of Bhugwandas was the most brilliant 
character of Akber's court. As the emperor’s lieutenant, he was entrusted 
with the most arduous duties, and added conquests to the empire fiorn Khot- 
en to the ocean, Orissa was subjugated by him,t Assam humbled and made 
tributary, and Cabul maintained in her allegiance. He held in succession 
the governments of Bengal and BeharJ the Dekhan and Oabul, Raja 
Maun soon proved to Akbcr that his pidicy of strengthening his thione by 
Rajpoot alliatices was not without hazard ; these alliances introducing a direct 
influence in the state, which frequently thwarted the views of the sov- reign. 
So powerful was it, that even Akber, in the zenith of his p wer, saw no other 
method of diminishing its f>rce, than the execrable but common expedient « f 
Asiatic despots— poison : it has been already related how the emperor’s at- 
tempt recoiled upon him to his destruction. || 

Akber was on his death bed when Raja Maun commenced an intrigue 
alter the succession iu favour of his nephew, Prince Khoorsoo, and it was 
obably in this predicament thnt the monarch had recourse to the only safe 
iicy, that of seeing the crown fixed on the head of Selim, afterwards Jehan- 
gir. The conspiracy for the time was quashed, and Raja Maun was sent to 
the government of Bengal, but it broke out again, and ended iu the perpe- 
tual imprisonment, of Khoorsoo/ and a dreadful death: to his adherents 


/ It is pleasing* ro find almost all these ontlmes of Rajpoot hmtory confirmed b 7 Mahe 
medan enters. It was in A. K 998 { A D. 1586 ) that this marriago took place. Three 
Cuohwahas, vis Bhagwandas his adopted son Raja Mann, and grandson 
the imperial army witn srreat d;stincbron at this time. Raia Mann, though 
styled ^ooiiwar, or heir apparent, is made tho moat conspicuous Tie quellevi a robolhon 
padod by the emperor s brotlmr and while Bha-jwandas commanded under a prince of tho 
blood Hgainst Car,hmero, Maun Smg < veroame an insurrection of tho Afghans at Khybor ; and 
his son was made viceroy of Cabul. See Brigg. Ferishta, vol. ii p. 258%£ sea 

way Ion oftL^Tast l^^’^^thers, Soorut Sing and Juggut Sing, MadooSing, Maun Smg 

t^onrirms this, samg he sent one hundred and twenty olophants to tho kiuc 
on this ocoas-ou — Bnggd’ F^^iishta, vol. li, p. 2G8. ® 

vpvi- <'on/irnis this likewise. According to this hisforian, it was while Mann was 

nm- a ^PParont Ihftt he was invested With J^overnmenU of “ Behar, ITaji. 

ino nf y< 2 ar (A. D lp9)tliab his nnolo Bhngwandd's died, anti that follow, 

(savs Khoisioo by the dniighter of tho Ouchwana prince, an event c( Inbrnt-od 

Briggs Forishta, vol, 11 p 261, Col, Ibiggshas 
Sn a noto names Khoosioa and Khoorum to bet- ay him into a slignt error 

Jphangir <in i u ^ Kho..sroo but Khooi urn who succeCdod Ins father 

II Annals of vul, i, p 29. 
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ja Maun was too wise to identify himself with the rebellion, though hi 
mulated his nephew,- and he was too powerful to be openly punished, be- 
g at the head of twenty thousand Rajpoats ; but the native chronicle men- 
ons that he was amerced by Jehangir in the incredible sum of ten crores, 
r millions sterling. According to the Mahomedan historian, Raja Maun 
ied in Bengal,i' A.H. 1024 (^A.D. 1615); while i he chronicle says he was 
lain ifi an expedition against the Khilji tribe in the north, two years, 
atter.t 

Rao Bhao Sins succeeded his father, and was invested by the Emperor 
with the Punj hazari, or dignity of a legionary chief of five thousand. He 
was of wedik intellect, and ruled a few years without distinction. He died 
A.H, 1030 of excessive di inking. 

Maha succeeded, and in like manner died from dissipated habits. These 
unworthy successors of Raja Maun allowed the princes of Jodnoor to take 
the lead at the imperal court. At the instigation of the celebrated Joda 
Bae (daughter of Rae Sing of Bikaner), the Rajpootni wife of Jehangir, Jey 
Sing, grandson of Juggut Sing (Brother of Maun), was raised to the throne 
of Amber, to the no small jealousy, says the chronicle, of the favourite queen, 
Noor Jehan. It relates that the succession was settled by the Emperor and 
the Rajpootni in a conference at the balcony of the seraglio, where the Em- 
peror saluted the 3 outh below as Raja of Amber, and commanded him to 
make his salaam to Joda Bae, as the source of this honour. But the customs 
of Rajwarra could noh be broken : it was contrary to etiquette for a Rajpoot 
chief to salaam, and he replied ; will do this to any lady of your majesty’s 
family, but not to Joda Bae upon which she good-naturedly laughed and 
called out, **It matters not; : I give you the raj of Amber.** 

Jey Sing, the Mirza Raja, the title by which he is best known, restored 
by his conduct the renown of the Ouchwaha name, which had been tarnished 
by the two unworthy successors of Raja Maun. He performed great services 
to the em[)ire during the reign of Arungzebe, who besti»Wed upon him the 
munsuh of S'x thousand. He made prisoner the celebrated Sevaji, whom he 
•ouveyed to court, and afterwards, on finding that his pledge of safety was 
ikely to be broken, was accessary to his liberation. But this instance of 
nagnanimity was more than counterbalanced by his treachery to Dara, in 
)lie war of success! n, which crushed the hopes of that brave prince. These 
lets, and their consequences, produced an unconquerable haughtiness of demea- 
nour, which determined the tyrannical Arungzebe to destroy him. The 
chronicle says ho had twenty two thousand Rajpoot cavalry at his disposal, 
and twenty-rvvo groat vassal chiefs, who commanded under him ; that he 
woiiM sit with them in durbar, holding two glasses, one of which he called 
Delhi, the other Safcarra, and dashing one to the ground, would exclaim, 
‘‘there goes Satarra; the fete of JDelhi is in my right hand, aud this with like 
facility [ can cast away.” These vaunts reaching the emperor’s ear, he had 
recourse to the same diabolical expedient which ruined Marwar, of making a 
son the assassin of his father. He promised the succession tothepadi of 

* llo waa afrerrfvards aasainated by order ofShaHJehan. See Dow’s Feriahta rol. iii. 
obap. ip. 06 . 

t Dow, voll i’i, p. 46 ; Un* C'liroi»i<al says in S. 1609, or A. D. 1613. 

J Account of tlio life of Kaja Maun would fill volume j there are ample materials at 
deypoor. 
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Amber to Keenifc Sing, youngof soi^ of tho Rnja, to tho projudic of his elder 
brother Rfim Sing, if he eflfected the horrid deed. The wretch having per- 
petrated the crime by mixing poison in his father’s opium, returned to da m 
the invostiture : but the . king only gave him the district of Katnah. From 
this period, says the cUtonicle, Amber declined. 

Ram Sing, who succeede i, had th* 7nunisub of four thousand conferred 
upon him, and was sent agiinst the Assxmese. Upon his death, Bishen 
Sing, whose munmh was further rediicid to the grade of three thousand, suc- 
ceeded ; but he enjoyed the dignity, only a short pciiod. 


CHAPTER IT, 


Sowae Jey Sivg succeeds — ^olns the party of Aziui — A^nber sequesti'at- 
ed — Jey Slag expels the imperial gar^d^on^ — IIU chmacte'i\ — Uis artro- 
nomUat knowledge. — His wad act daring the tronhles of the empire , — 
Anecdote ilhistrative of the evils of polygamy, — TAmits of the raj 0 / 
Amber at the accession of Jey Sing.^The new city of Jeg 2 >oor. — Conquest 
of Raj ore and DeotL — Incident illustrative of Rajpoot character \--]ey 
Singe's habit of inehriatioiv — The vhHnes of his character. — Contemplates 
the rite of Aswam-dha. — Dispersion of his valtiuhle manuscripts. — llis 
death. — So/ne of his toives and concubines biCome satis on his pyre- 
Jey II., better known by the title of Sowae .ley ^in in contradistinc- 
tion to the first prince of this name, entitled the ‘‘Mirza Raja,’^ succeeded in 
S. 1755 (A.D. 1699), in the fortyTouith year of Arungebe's reisen, and with- 
in six years of that monarch’s death, lie scrv’od with distinction in the 
Dekhan, and in the war of succession attached himself to the prince Bedar 
Bukr, son of Azim Shah, declared successor of Arungzebc; and with these 
he fought the bitto of Dholpoor, which ended in their death and the eleva- 
tion of Shah Alum Bahadoor Shah. For this opposition Amber was se(pios 
trated; and an imperial governor sent to talm possession • but Jey Sing 
entered his estates, sword in hand, drove out the king’s garrisons, and formed 
'a league with Ajit Sing of Marwar for their muMial preservation. 

It Wo\ild be tedio (S t»» pursue this celobrMted Rajpoot through his 
desultory uiiliLary, career during the foity-four years he occupied the 
of Aml)er; enough is already known of it from its combination with the 
Annals of M'^^war »tnd R otidi, of . whioli house h'* was the implacable foe 
Although Jey Sing mixed in all tlie troubles and warfuic of this long perioed 
of an irchy, when t'iie th»one nf Tiinoor was ra]>idly crumbling into oust, his 
reputation as a solidicr would never have handl’d <lown .his name; with 
honour to pt)‘»tcrity ; on the contrary, his courage had none of the fire which 
i§ requisite to make a Rajpoot here ; tho\igh his tahmts for civil governmout 
and court intiigue. in which he wus the Machiavclli of his day, were at that 
period far more notable auxiliaries. 

As a {statesman, legislator, and man of science, the oharactor of Sowat 
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Jey Sing is worthy of an ample delineation,* * * § which would correct our 
opinion of the genius and capacity of the princes of Rajpoot ana, of whom 
we are apt to form too low an estimate. He was the founder of the new- 
capital, named after him Jeypoor, or Jcynugpur, which became the - seat of 
science and art, and eclipsed the more ancient Ainbei; with which the forti^ 
fications of the modern city unite, although the extremity of the one is six 
miles from the other. Jeypoor is the only city in India built upon a regular 
plan, with streets disecting each other at light an;jles. The merit of the 
design and execution is assigned to Vcdyadhar, a nj*tive of Bengal , one 
of the most einiwent coadjutors of the prince in all Iiis scientific pur'^uits, 
both astronomical and hi-stoncal. Almost all the t?ajpoot piinces have a 
smattering of astronomy, or rather of its spurious relation, astrology ; but 
Jey Sing went deep, n* t only into the theory, but the practice of the- science 
and was so esteemed for his knowUdge, that he was entrusted by the emper- 
or Mahomed Shah with the reformation of the cahmder. He had elected 
observatories with instruments of his own invention at Delhi. Jeypoor, 
Oojein, Benares, and Mathura, upon a scale of Asiatic granJeur j and their 
results were ,so correct as to astonish the most. learned. He nad previously 
used such instruments as those of TJlug Beg (the royal astronomer of 
Sainarcand), , which failed to answer his expectations. From the observa- 
tions of seven years at the various ohservatofies, he constructed a set of 
tables. While thus engaged, he learned thiough a Portuguese missionary, 
Padre Ma?^uel, the progress w^hich his favourite pursuit was making in 
Portugal, and he sent ‘‘aereral skilful persona a^ong with him^’f to the 
court of Emanuel, The king of Portugal de^paLched Xuvier de Silva, who 
communicated to the Rajpoot prince the tables of De-la jEJire.J “On 
examining and comparing the calculations of theso tjvbles "says the Rajpoot 
prince with actual observation, it appeared there was an error in the former, 
in assigning the moon’s place, of half a degree : although the error in the 
other planet? was not so great, yet the times of solar and lunar eclipses Jie^ 
found to come out later or ca lier than the truth by the fourth part of a 
ghurry^ or fiijteen puU (six minutes of time In like manner, as he found 
fau Us with the instruments of brtsa used by the Toorki astronomer, and 
which he conjectures must have b(eu-sqch as were uaed by Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy, so he attributes the inaccuracies of De la HireV tables to instru- 
ments of ‘"inferior diainotoi.->’. The Raj -o t prince might justly boast of 
his instruments. With that at Delhi, he, in A.D. 1729, determined the 
obliquity of the ecliptic to bo 28*^ 2S' ; within 28" of what ib was detomined 
to be, the year following, by Godin. His genrr.il accuracy was further put 

* For Ruch a sketch, the iTTatuiials of the Amber c;iirb are abundant j 1 6 in stance only 
the OaVpndrooma. a miBCollaneuiiR diary, in -which every tiling of note was written, and a 
O'^Uection entitled mk seh noh goon Joy Bmg ca, or *tho o lO liundred an 1 nn e actions of Jey 
Sing,’ of -which 1 have lienrd several nanated and noted. Uis v(durQUiu»us coiieapondouce 
with all the piimea and chiefs of his time would alone repay the trouble of tianslation, and 
would throw a move perbet light on the inauuors and feeliugR of his c(tuutryraen4;hjia the 
inost labrupious lucubrations c»t any European I possess an autograph loiter of this ']^rince, 
on one of the most important events of Indian history at this period, the depo^al of 
Ferochser. It w'as addressed id> the Rana. % 

, t It wouhi be worth aaocrtaiuiiig whether the archives of X^isbon refer to this 
oiroumastance. 

J Sec md edition, published in A.D. 1702 Joy Sing finished his in AD. 1728, 

§ Jey Sing always speaks of himseit in the third person. 
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to the test in A.D. 1793, by our scientific countr\ man, Dr. W. Hunter, 
who compared a series of observations on the latitude of Oojein with that 
established by the Rajpoot prince. The difference was 24" ; and Dr. H. 
does not depend on his own observations within 15". Jey Sing made the 
latitude 23" 10' N. ; Dr. Hunter, 23" 10' 24" N. 

From the results of his varied observations, Jey Sing drew up a set of 
tables, which he entitled Zeij Mahomedshahi^ dedicated to that monarch ; 
by these, all astronomical computations are yet made, constructed. It 
would be ©wrong,— while considering these labours of a prince who caused 
Euclid’s Elements, the treaties on plain and spherical trigonometry, '‘Don 
JuavL Napier on the consfruotion and use of logarithms, to be translated 
into Sanscrit, — t© omit noticing the high strain of devotion with which he 
views the wonders of the “Supreme Artificer recalling the line of one 
of our own best poets : 

**An TindeTOTit astronomer is mad.’' 


The Rajpoot prince thus opens his preface ; ** Praise be to God, such 
that the minutely discerning genius of the most profound geometers, in 
uttering the amallesT; particle of it, may open the mouth in confession of 
inability; and such adoration, that the study and accuracy of astronomers, 
who measure the heavens, may acknowledge their fistonishment, and utter 
insufficiency ! Let us devote ourselves at the altar of the King of Kings, hal- 
owed be his name I in the book of the register of whose power the lofty orbs 
lof heaven are only a few leaves; and the stars, and that heavenly dburser the 
sun, small pieces of money, in the treasury of the empire of the Most High. 

*'From inability to comprehend the ail-encom passing beneficence of his 
power, Hipparchus is an ignorant clown, who wrings the hands of vexa- 
tion • and in the contemplation of his exalted majesty, PTOLBMV is a bat, 
who can never arrive at the sun of truth : the demonstrations of Euclid 
are an imperfect sketch of the forms of his contrivance. 

*‘But since the well wisher of the works of creation, and the admiring 
spectator of the works of infinite wisdom, Sev ai Jet Sing, from the first 
dawning of reason in his mind, and during its progress towards maturity, 
was entirely devoted to the study of mathematical science, and the bent of 
his mind was constantly directed to the solution of its most difficult pro- 
blems; by theaid of the Supreme Artificer, he obtained a thorough knowledge 
of its principles and rules, ”&c.* 


TT * Account of the astronomical labours of Jey Siug, Ruja of Amber,” by Dr W 

Hunter j (Asiatic Researches, toI. y, p. 177), to whom I refer the reader for the description 
of the instmmeiits used by the Raja. The author has seen those at Delhi and Mathura. 
There IS also an equinoctial dial constructed on the ten ace of the palace of Oodipoor, and 

Booudi, especially an armillary sphere at the former, of 
about five feet diameter all in brass, got up under the scholars of Joy Sing. 

mr. Hunt r gives a most interesting account of a young pundit whom ho found at Ooi -in, 
ABf coadjutors of Jey Sing^ who held the office of JyoMi^nac or 

thousand rupees annind rent both of wmch (litl eand 
W young man; but science fled with Jey Sing and the barbarian Mah rat ta 

To his estate desolate and unproductive. He possessed, says Dr. II.. a thoiough 

fw 3 ° science contained in the various Siddhantits, and 

mechnnical practice of rules, bnt founded on a geometrical know 
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Bosides the construction of these objects of science, he erected, at his own 
expense, caravanserais for the free use of travellers m many of the provinces. 
How far vanity may have mingled with benevolence in this act (by no means 
uncommon in India), it were uncharitable to enquire : for the Hindu siot 
only prays for all those who travel by land or by water/ but aids me 
traveller by serais, or inns, and wells dug at hi^^ own expense, and in most 
capitals and cities, under the ancient princes, there wore puf.be charities for 
necessitous travel! >*s, at which they had their meals, and then passed on. 

■When we consider that Jey S^ug carried on his f.ivounte }>ursuits in the 
midst of perpetual wars and court intrigues, from who^.' debasing inGuence 
he escaped not untainted ; when amidst i evolution, the destruction of the 
empire, and the meteoric rise of the Mahrattas, he not only steered through 
the dangers, hut elevated Amber above all the principalities around, we 
must admit he was an extraordinary man Aware of the apptoaching down- 
fall of the Mogul empire, and determined to agiirandize Amber from ihe 
wreck, he was, nevertheless, not unfaithful to his lord-paramount ; for, on the 
conspiracy which deprived Ferochser of empire and of life, Jey Sing was one 
of the few princes who retained their fidelity, and would have stood by him 
to the last, if he had possessed a particle of the valour which belonged to the 
descendants of Titnoon^ 

Enough has been said of his public life, in that portion ot ihe Annals ot 
Mewar witli which he was so closely connected, both by political and family 
ti The Syods, who succeeded to power on the murder of their sovereign 
Forrochser, wore too wise to raise enemies unnecessarily; and Jey Sing, when 
ho loft the unhappy monarch to his fate, retired to his hereditary dominions, 
devoting himself to his favourite puisuits, astronomy and history. He 
appears to have enjoyed three years of unbiterrupted qnict, taking no part 
in the struggles, which terminated, in A.D. 1721. with Mahomed Shah’s 
defeat of his rivals, mrl the destruction of the Syeds. At this period, Jey 
Sing was called from his philosophical pursuits, and appointed the king’s 
licutonatit for the provinces of Agra and Malwa in succession : and it was 
duiiiig this interval of comparative repose, that ho erected those monuments 
which irradiiito this dark epoch of the history of India.f Nor^was he blind 
to the interests of his nation or the hononr of Amber, and his important 
offico was made subservient to obtaining the repeal of that disgraceful edict, 
the and authority to repress the infant power of the Jats, long a 

thorn in the side of Amber. But when, in A.l). 1732, the Baja, once more 
lieutcuant for Malwa, saw that it was in vain to attempt to check the Mahrat- 
ta invasion, or to prevent the partition of the empire, he deemed himself 
justified in ’consuli-ing the welfare of his own house. Wo know not what 
terms Jey Sing OTitered into with the Muliratca leader, Bajirow, who, by his 
influence was appointed Soobadar of Malwa; we may, however, imagine it 
was from some more powerful stimulant than the native historian of this 


^ * Sc‘oU in hi« excollont history of the surceesors (^f Ai*nnfi;zobG, gives a full account of 

this traffica.iev(‘nt,<m which 1 have already touched in vol I p. ^02, of this work j where 
I have sriven a litoial translation of thoautogiaph letter of Kaja Joy Sitig on the occasion. 

t The Itaia says ho finished his tables in A D, 1728, and that h^ harl occupied himself 
seven years prcvionaly in the ncccsrary olmorvatums ; in fact, the first quiet years of 
Mahomed ShaVs reign, or indeed that India had known for centuries. 

oo 
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period assigns, namely^ similarity of leligion By this conduct, Jey Sing 
is said emphatic.ily, by his own countrymen, to have given the key of 
Hindustan to the Southron. The influence his character obtained, however, 
with the Mahiafctas was even useful to his sovereign, for by it he retarded 
their excesses, which at length reached the capital- In a few years more 
(AD. 1739 j, Nadir Shah’ b iuvasl'ii took place, and the Rajpoots, wisely 
alive to their own interests, remained aloof from a cause which neither Valour 
nor wisdom could longer serve. They respoeted the emperor, but the sys- 
tem of government had long alienated these gallant supporters of the throne. 
We may exemplify the tiials to which Rajpoot fidelity was exposed, by one 
of ‘‘the hundred and nine deeds of Jey Sing/’ which will at the same time 
serve further to illustrate the position, that half of the political and moral 
evils which have vexed the royal houses of Rajpootana, take their rise from 
polygamy. 

Mahraja Bishen Sing had two sons, Jey Sing and Beejy Sitig. The 
mother of Beejv Sing, doubtful of his safety, sent him to her own family in 
Keeehiwarta. When he had attained man’s estate, he was sent to court,, 
and by bribes, chiefly of jewels pieseiited by his mother, he obtained the 
patronage of Kumurodin Khan, the vizier. At first his ambition was limited 
to the demand of Busswa, one of the most fertile districts of Amber, as^ an 
appanage ; which being acceded to by his brother and sovereign, Jey Sing^ 
he was stimulated by his mother to make still higher demands, and to offer 
the sum of five crort* s of rupees and a contingent of five thousand horse, 
if he might supplant his brother on the throne of Amber. The vi 2 ;ier 
mentioned ii to the emperor, who asked what security he had for the fulfil- 
ment of the contract ; the vizier offered his own guarantee, and the xunnuds 
of Amber were actualy preparing, which were thus to unseat Jey Sing, 
when his budul bhae, Khandoran Khan, informed Kirparam^ the 

Jeypoor envoy at couit, of what was going on. The intdligenoe produced 
consternation at Amber, since Kumurodin was all-powerful. Jey Sing’s 
dejection became manifest on reading the letter, and he handed it to the 
confidential Nazir, who remarked, was an affair in which force could not 
be used, in which toealth was useless, and which must bo decided by 
stratagem* alone ; and that the conspiracy could be defeated only through 
the conspirator. At the Nazir’s recommendation he convened his principal 
chiefs, Mohun Sing, chief of the Nathawuts;i- Deep Sing, Khombani, of 
Bhansko ; ZooMwur Sing, Seodurunpota ; Himmat Sini?, Narookaj 
Koosul Sing of Jhulaye ; Bhojraj of Mozabad, and Futteh Sing of Maoli ; 
and thus addressed them on the difficulties of his position : ‘‘You placed me 
on the gadi of Amber ; and my brother, who would be satisfied with Busswa, 
has Amber forced upon him by the Nawab Kumurodin.” They advised! him 
to be of good cheer, and they would manage the affair, provided ho was 
sincere in assigning Busswa to his brother, He made out fche grant at 

• The Nazir is hero harping ou three of the four predicamontw, which (borrowed 
originally from Menu, and repeated by the great Kajpoot oracle, the bard Chuud)' govern all 
human e-entR sham dan, dhed, dmd, ‘aigaments, gifts, stratagem, force.’ 

+ 9 the bercdi.ary promior noble of this house, ( as is Saloombra of Mowar, and the 

-tiief of iMarwar) and is famihaily called the ‘PatoL of AmherJ TFia residence is 
’w'hicfr is the place of rendezvous of the feudality of Amber, whenever tlioy IcogUiO' 
gainst the Boverr^tirii. 
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the moment, ratified it with an oath, nnd presented it w ith full powers to 
the chiefs to act for him. The Panc/i (council) of Amber sent their minis- 
toistoBeejy Smg, provided with all the necessary arguments ; but the 
pnnoe replied, he had no confidence in the promises or protestations of his 
brother. For themselves, and in the name of the hara/i Tcotri KmUr ca 
(the twelve great families), they gave their ^seeia ram,’ or security ; adding 
that if Jey Sing swerved from his engagements, they were his, and would 
themselves place him o i the gadi of Amber. 

lie accented their interposition and the grant, which being explained 
to his patron, he was by no means satisfied ; nevertheless he ordered 
Khandoran and Kiri-aram to accompany him, to see him inducted in his 
new appanage of Dusswa. The chiefs, anxious to reconcile the brothers, 
obtained Boejy Sing’s assent to a meeting, and as he declined going to 
Amber, Ohomoo Was proposed and agreed to, but was afterwards changed 
to the town of Sanganair, six miles south-west of Jeypoor, where Beejy 
Sing pitched his tents. As Jey Sing was (quitting the durbar to give his 
brother the meeting, the Nazir entered with a message from the queen- 
mother, to know, ‘‘why her eyes should not be blessed with witnessing the 
meeting and reconciliation of the iwo Laljis,^'* The Raja referre 1 the 
request to the chiefs, who said there could be no objection. 

The Nazir prefiured the inahadole^ with three hundred chariots for the 
females ; but instead of tlie loyal litter containing the queen-mother, it was 
occupied by Oogur Son, the Bhatti chiefs, and each covered chariot contain- 
ed two chosen or men at arms. Not a soul but the Nazir 

and his m.istor were awaro of the treachery. The procession left the capital; 
money wavS scattered with profusion by the attendants of the supposed 
queen mother, to the fieople who thronged the highways, rejoicing at the 
approaching conclusion of th(‘se fraternal feuds. 

A messenger having brought the intelligence^ that the queen-mother 
had arrived at, tho palace of Sanganair, the Raja and his chiefs mounted 
to join her. The brothers first mot and embraced, when Jey Sing present- 
ed tho grant of Busswa, saying, with some warmth, that if his brother 
preferred ruling at Amber, he would abandon his birth-iight and take 
Busswa. Beejy Sing, overcome vith this kindness, replied, that “all his 
wants wore satisfied,” When tho time to separate had arrived, the Nazir 
camo into tho court with a message from the queen-mother, to say, that if 
chiefs would withdraw she would come and sco her children, or that they 
might como to her apartment. Joy Sing referred his mother’s wish to the 
chiefs, saying he had no \m11 but, theirs. Having advised the brotlxTS to 
wait on the queen-mother, they proceeded hand in hand to the interior of 
the mahU When arrived at the door, Jey Sing, taking his dagger from his 
girdle, delivered it to an eunuch, saying, ‘Svhat occasion for this here 
and Bc»jy Sing, not to be outdone in confidence, followed bis example. 
As tho Nazir closed the door, Beejy Sing found himself, not in tho embrace 
of the queen- mother, but m the iron gripe of the gigantic Bhatti, who 
instantly bound him hand and foot, and placing him in the mahadole^ the 
mock female procession with their prisoner returned to Amber. In an hour, 

* Lalji ift an opithefc of endearment used by all classes of Hindus towards their ohildrea 
rom the Sanscrit lar/a, 
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tidings were conveyed to Jey Sing of the prisoner being safely lodged in 
the castle, when he rejoined the conclave of hib chiefs ; who on seeing him 
enter alone, attended by some of the hiien at arms,’ stared at each other, 
and asked ^Svhat had become of Bcejy ^ing v ” — tlnmara fait myn^ ‘in 
my belly was the reply* ‘‘We ai'e both the sons of Bish^n Sing, and I 
the eldest. It it is your wish that he should rule, then slay me and bring 
him forth. For you I have forfeited my faith, for should Beejy Sing have 
introduced, as assutedly he would, your enemies and mine, you mu^fc have 
perished.” Hearing this, the chiefs were amazed ; but there was no 
remedy, and they left the palace in silence. Outside were encamped six 
thousand imperial horse, furnished by the vizier as the escort of Beejy Sing, 
whose commander demanded what had become of their trust. Jey Sing 
replit d, “It was no aSair of their^^/'and desired them to be gone, ‘‘or ho 
would request their horses of thein.’^ They had no alternative but to 
retrace their steps, and thus was Beejy Sing made prisoner ^ 

Whatever opinion the moralist may attach to this specimen of “the 
hundred and nine of the royal astronomer of Amber,, ^vhich might 

rather be styled goona^ (vice) than (\irtue), no one will ^''my that 

it was done in a most masterly manner, and where dud or • m is a 

necessary expedient, did honour to the talents of Jey Sing and Lhj Nazir, 
who alone, says the narrative, weie acocS'ary to the [lot. In thh ^instance, 
moreover, it was peifectly justifiable; for with the means and influence, 
of tho vizier to support him, Beejy Sing must, sooner or latter, have 
supj;i.'''ited his brother. The fate of Beejy Sing is not stated. 

The Guchwaha state, as well as its capital, owes every thing to^ J ey 
Sing X before his time, it had little political weight beyond that which it 
acquired, from the personal character of its firinces, and their estimation at 
the Mogul court. Yet, no-t withstanding the intimate connexion which 
e cisted between the Amber Rajas and the imperial family, from Baber tO' 

' ' igzebe, their patrimonial estates had been very tittle enlarged since 
Piijoon, the coteinporary of the last Rajpoot empeior of Delhi. Nor was 
it till the troubles whirh ensued on the demise of Arungzibe, when the 
empire was eventually pnriitioned, that Amber was entitled to the naino 
of a mj. During those troubles, Jey Sing’s power, as the king’s lioutpiiant 
in Agra, which embraoed hia hereditary domains, gave him ample opportuni- 
ty to enlarge and consolidate his territory. The manner in whhih ho 
possessed himself of the independent districts of Deoti and Rajore, affords 
an additional insight into the national character, and that of this prince. 

At the accession of Jey Sing, the raj of Amber consisted only of the 
three or distiiots of Amber, Deosah, and Bussao ■*, the Western 

tracts bad been sequestrated, and added to the royal domains altachsd to. 
Ajmere. The Shekhavati confederation was superior to, and independent 
of th'" parent state, whoso boundaties were as follows. The royal thanna 
(garrison) of Ohatsoo, to the south ; those of Sambhur to the west, and 
Hasfcinah to the north-west ; while to the east, Deosah and Bussao formed 
its frontier. The hotribunds^ as they denominate the twelve groat 
feudalities, jic^ssessed but very t-lendcr domains and were held cheap by tlio- 

^ L liav'p luado a verbatim fcianslatiou ol’tnia tjoon 

t Thia in a iuHtance of makiug tlxe ptivativo au affix uistcatl of prefix , 

vu'fcuo/ wouUl b© tho oominou form. 
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great vassals of Mewar, of whom the Saloombra chief was esteemed, even by 
the first Peshwa, as the equal of the prince of the Cuchwahas. 

Rajore was a city of great antiquity, the capital of a petty state called 
Deoti, ruled by a chief the Birgoojur tube, descended, like the Cuchwahas, 
from Rama, but through Lao, the eider son. The Birgoojurs of Rajore had 
obtained celebrity amongst the more modern Rajpouts, by their invincible 
repugnance to inatiimoiiial alliance with the Mahomedans ; and while the 
Cuchwahas set the degrading example, and by so doing eventually r.iised 
themselves to affluence, the Birgoojui ‘conquered renown in the song of the 
bard,'*’ by performing the sal^u in defence of his honour. While, therefore, 
Sowae Jey Sing ruled as a viceroy ovei kingdoms, the Birgoojur was serving 
with his contingent ^vith the Byce^e^ and at the peiiod in question in Anop- 
shehcr, on the Gauges, When absent on duty, the safety of Rajor depend- 
ed on his younger brother. One day, while preparing for the chase of the 
wild boar, he became so impatient for his dinner, that his siter-in-law 
remarked, “one would suppose you were going to thiow a lance at Jey Sing, 
you are in such a hurry.” This was touching a tender suV>ject, for it will be 
rcoolleted that the first t( rntory in the plains obtained by tiie Cuchwahas, on 
their migration from Nurwar, was Dcosah,a Birgoojur possession. ^^Thcokoor^ 
ji (the Lord), I shall do so, ere I eat from your hands again.” was the fierce 
reply. With ten horsemen he loft Bajore, and took post under the dhoolkote^ 
or ‘mud walls,* of Amber. But weeks and months fled ere he found an 
opportunity to execute his attendants. Still he lingered, and sold his clothes 
and all his arms, except his spear ; ho had been three days without food, 
when he sold half h’S turbun for a meal. Tliat day, Jey Sing left the castle 
by the road called mora^ a oiiouitous path to avoid a hill, He was in his 
soohhasun]* as ho passed, a spear was delivered, which lodged in the corner 
of the litter. A hundred swords flew out to slay the assass n ; but the 
Raja called ajoud t ) t”iko him alive, and carry him to Amber. When 
brought before him and asked who ho was, and the cause of such an act, ho 
boldly replied, “[ am lie Doobi Birgoojur, and threw the spear at you merely 
from some words wich my Bhahee^ either kill or release mo.** He related 
how long he had lain in wait for him, and added, that “had he not been 
four days without food, the spear would have done its duty,*' Jey Sing, 
with politic magnanimity, freed him from restraint, gave him a horse,, and 
dres&* of honour and sent; him, escorted by fifty borse, in safety to 

Rajore. Having told his adventure to his sister-in-law, she replied, ‘‘you 
have wounded the envenomed snake, and have given water to the state of 
Rajore.*' She knew th b a pretext alone was wanting bo Jey Sing, and this 
was now unhappily given. With the advice of the eldevs^ the feinales^ and 
children wore sent to the Raj i at Anopaheher^’** and the casties of Deoti, and 
Rajore were pr epared for the storm. ^ ^ . 

On tho third day after the occurrenoe, J©y Sing, in a full meeting of his 
chiefs, related the circumstance, and held out the Seera against Deo.ti ; but 
Mohun Sing of Chomc>c> warned his prince of the risk of such an attempt, as 
the Rirgoi)jur chief was no^ only estimated at court, but then served with 
bis contingent. This opinion of the chief noble of Amber alavtned the 

* A litbor, literally ‘seat (ositw) of ease {sookh)* 

* Tl^e Uosoeml%nta of tUis ohioftain still occupy lauds at Anopsliel^or. 
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assembly, and none were eager to seek the danc^erous distinction. A 
month passed, and war against Deoti was again proposed ; but none of 
the Kotrihiirids seeming inclined to oppose the opinion of their ostensible 
head, Futteh Sing Banbeerpota, the chieftain of one hundred and fifty va:*- 
sals, accepted the beera^ when five thousand horse were ordered to assemble 
under his command. Hearing that the Birgoojur had left Rajore to c^debrate 
the festival Gungore, he moved towards him, sending on some messengers 
with *the compliments of Futteh Sing Bnnbaerpota, and that be was at 
hand.^ The young Birgoojur, who, little expecting any hostile visitation, 
was indulging during this festive season, put the heralds to death, and with 
his companions, completely taken by surprise, was in turn cut. to pieces by 
the Jeypoor troops. The Rani of Rajore was the sister of the Cuchwaha 
chief of Ohomoo : she was about giving a pledge of affection to her absent 
lord when Rajore was surprised and taken. Addressing the victoi, Futteh 
Sing, she said, ‘‘Brother, give me the gift (dan) of my womb,’* but suddenly 
recollecting that her own unwise speech had occasioned this loss of her 
child’s inheritance, exdaimi- g, “Why should I preserve life to engender 
feuds sha sheathed a daggir in h-^r bosom and expired. The heads ot 
the vanquished Birgoojurs were tied up in her handkerchiefs, and suspend- 
ing them from their saddle horses, the victors returned to their prince^ 
who sent for that of his intended assisnn, the young Birgoojur chieftain. 
As soon as Mohun Sing recognized the features of his kinsman, the tears 
poured down his face. JeySing, recollecting the advice of this, the first 
noble of his courts which delayed his revenge a whole month, called hiff 
grief treason, and upbraided him, saying, "'when the spear was levelled for 
my destruction, no te>rfell.'' He sequestiated Ohomoo, and banished him 
from Dhoondar : the chief found refuge with the Rana at Oodipo<»r. “Thus 
(says the manuscript) did Jey Sing dispossess the Birgoojur of Deoti and 
Rajore, which were added to his dominions : they embraced all the tract 
now called Macherri.*’* 

Amongst the foibles <>f Jey Sing’s character was his partiality to “strong^ 
drink,” What this beverage was, whether the juice of the madhu (mead), 
or the essence (avan) of rice, the tra litional chronicles of Amber do not 
declare, though they mention frequent; appeals from Jey Sing drunk, to 
Jey Sing sob^r : one anecdote has already been related.-]- 

In spite of his many defects, Jey Sing’s name is destined to descend 
to posterity as one of the most remarkable men of his age and nation. 

Until Jey vSing's time, the palace of Amber, built by the great Rnja 
Maun, inferior to many private hous.'s in the new city, was the chief royal 
residence. The Mirza Raja made several additions to it, but these were 
trifles compared wich the edifice acldedt hy Sowae Jey Sing, which has made 
the residence of the Cuchwaha princes as ceh^brated as those of Boondi or 

* Rajore is esteemed a place of great antiquity, and the chief seat of the Birgoomr 
tribe for ages, a tube mentioned with high re^p- ct in the works of tlm bard Ohund and 
celebrated in the wars of Prithwiraj. I sent a party to Rdiore m 1813 ’ 

t Annals of Marwar, Vol. IL p. 120 

X The manuscript says, “On the spot where Jey Sing erected the throe mahls, 

and excavated tlio tank called the Talkutora, he orccred other edificos.’’ As Hindu princes 
never throw down the works of llioir predecessors, this means that ho added greatly to the 
old palace, ® 
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Oodipoor, or, to bcTrow a more appropriate comparison, the Kremlin at 
Moscow. It was in S. 1784 (A.D. 1728) that he laid the foundation of 
Jeypoor. Raja Mull was the mosaheh, Kirparam the stationary vakeel at 
Delhi, and Boodh Sing Khombani, with the oordoo, or royal camp, in the 
Dekhan : all eminent men. The position he chose for the new capital 
enable him to connect it with the ancient castle of Amber, situated upon a 
peak at the apex of the re-ent-ring angle of the range called IiCAalz-k/io ; a 
strong circumvalkutioh enclosed the gorge of the mountain, and was carried 
over the crest of the hills, on either side, to unite with the’ castle, whilst all 
the adjoining passes were strongly fortified. 

Tne sumptuary laws which he endeavoured to establish throughout 
Rajpootana tor the regulation of marriages^ in order to check those lavish 
expenses that led to infanticide and salts, will be again c.JIed forth when 
the time is ripe for the abolition of all such unhallowed acts. For this end 
Search should be made for the historical legends called the ^hundred and 
nine acts,' in the archives of Jeypoor, to which ready access could be 
obtained, and which should bo ransacked for all the traces of this great man's 
mind.* Like all Hinuus, he was tolerant ; and a Brahmin, a Mahomedan, 
or a Jain, were alike certain of patronage. The Jains enjoyed his peculiar 
OvStimation, from the superiority of their knowledge, and he is said to have 
been thoroughly conversant both in their doctrine and their histories^ 
Vidhyadhur, one of his chief coadjutors in his astronomio<il pursuits, and 
whose genius planned the city of Jeypoor, was a Jain, and claimed spiritual 
descent froin the celebrated Hemaoharya, of Nehrvalla, minister and spiritual 
guide of his namesake, the great Sidraj Jey Sing.f 

Amongst the vanities of »he founder of Amber, it is said that he 
intended to get up the ceremony of the aswduieda ynga, or ‘sacrifice of the 
horse/ a rite which his research into the traditions of his nation must have 
informed him and had entailed destruction on all who had attempted it, from 
the days of Janmeja the Pandu, to Jeychund, the last Rajpoot monarch of 
Canouj. It was a virtual asssumption of universal supremacy j and although, 
perhaps, in virtue of his office, as the satrap of Delhi, the horse dedicated to 
the sun might have wandered unmolested on the banks of the Ganges, he 
would most assuredly have found his way into a Rahtore stable had he 
roamed in the direction of the desert : or at the risk both of jeva and gadi 
(life and throne), the Kara would have seized him, had he fancied the pastures 
of the Ohumbul.t He erected a sacrificial hall of much beauty and splen- 
dour, whose columns and ceding wore covered with plates of silver ; nor is 
it improbable that tho steed, omb'ematic. of Stirya, may have been led 
round the hall, and afterwards sacrificed to the solar divinity. The Yugsala 
of Jey Sin^, one of the great ornaments of the city, was, however, 
Stripped of its rich decoration by his profligate descendant, the late Juggut 
Sing, who had not the grace even of Rehoboam, to replace them with in- 

* By such reseanihos Wo should in all probability recover those sketches of ancient 
history of tho various flyuasties of Rajpootana, which ho is said to have collected with 
great pains and labour, and the genealogies of the old racos, Undet the titles of BajmaU aii<l 
iicy Taringini : besides, the astronomical works, either original or translations, such as war# 
collooted by Jey Sing, would be areal gift to science. 

t Ho ruled from 8. 1X60 to S. 1201, A.D. 1094-1145 

t See Vol. I, p, 61, for a desonption of the rite of Aswamedha, 
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ferior ornaments ; and the noble treasures of learning which Jey Sing had 
collected from every quarter, the accumulated results of his own research and 
that of his predecessors; were divided into two portions, and one half was 
given to a common prostitute, the favourite of the day. The most remark- 
able MSS. Were, till lately, hawking about Jey))Oor. 

Sowae Jey Sing died in S. 1799 (A.D. 1743), having ruled forty-four 
years. Three of hia wives and several concubines ascended hia funeral 
pyre, on which science expired with him. 


OHAPTEE III. 

The Rajpoot league. — Aggrandizement of Amber, ^ — Eesuri Sing succeeds . — * 
Intestine troubles produced by polygamy. — Madhn Sing. — The Jats . — 
Their Rajas . — Violatio?i of the Amber territory by the Jats. — Battle . — > 
Rise of Machern. — Decline of the Cuchwaha power after the death of Madhit 
Sing. — Prithwi Sing. — Pratap Sing. — Intrigues at his court. — The 
stratagems of Khooshialiram, and the Maclierri chief — Death of Feeroz 
the feelban, paramour of the Pat-Rani. — Broils with the Mahratias . — * 
Pratap attains majority ^ and gains the victory of To7iga.--*llis follies 
and despicable character. — Makes Ras-caphoor^ his concubine, queen of 
half Amoer. — Project to depose him prevented by a timely sacrificd^-^ 
Mohun Sing elected his successor. 

The league formed at this time by the three chief powers of Rajpootana 
has already been noticed in the annals of Mewar. It was one of self- 
preservation ; and while the Rahtores added to Marwar from Guzzerat, the 
Ouohwahas consolidated all the districts in their neighbourhood under 
Amber. The Shekhavati federation was compelled to become tributary, and 
but for the rise of the Jats, the state of Jeypoor would have extended from 
the lake of Sambhur to the J umna. 

Eesuri Sing succeeded to a well-defined territory, ht^aps of treasure, an 
efficient ministry, and a good army ; but the seeds of destruction lurked in 
the social edifice so lately raised, and polygamy was again the immediate 
agent. Eesuri Sing was the successor of Jey Sing, accordiiig to the fixed 
laws ot primogeniture ; but Madhu Sing, a younger son, born of a princess 
of Mewar, possessed conventional rights which vitiated those of birth. 
These have already been discussed, as well as their disastrous issue to the 
unfortunate Eesuri Sing, who was not calculated for the times, being totally 
deficient in that nervous energy of character, without which a Rajpoot 
prince can enforce no respect. His conduct on the Abdalli invasion admittec^ 
the construction of cowardice though his retreat from the field of battle, 
when the commander-in-chief, Kumurodin Khan, was kjillod, might have 
been ascribed to political motives, were it not recorded that his own wife 
received him with gibes and reproaches. There is every appearance of Joy 
Sing having repented of his engagement on obtaining the hand of the 
Seesodia princess, namely, that her issue should succeed, as he had in his life 
time given an appanage unusually large to Madhu Sing, viz. the four 
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pergunnalis of Tonk, Rauipura, Phaggi, and Malpura. The Rana also, who 
stipportod his nophe’v^s claims, assigned to him the rich fief of Eampiira^' 
Bhanpura in Mewar, which as well .'r.s Tonk Rampura, c on>tifcutiijg a petty 
sovereignty, ivcro, with eighty-lbur lakhs (£340,000 sterling), eventually 
made over to Holcar for supporting hia claim a to the "cushion’ of Joypoor* 
The consequence of thia harbaroiia intfrvontion in tke iutei national quarrels 
of the Ruj joots arniihiUted the ce»taia pros ^ ect they had of nation li 
independence, on the breaking up of the empire, and subjected them t 
thraldom still more dograditig^ iiom which a chance of redemption is new 
offered to them. , 

Maolm Sing, on his accession, displayed great vigour of mind, and 
though faithful to his engagements, he soon shewed the Mahrattas he would 
admit of no protracted interference in his affairs: and had not the rising 
power of the Jats dibfcracted his attention and divided his resouices, he would, 
had his life been prolonged, in conjunction with the Rahtores, have complete- 
ly humbled their power. But this neai enemy embarrassed all his plans. 
Although the history of the Jats is now well kni>wn, it may not be imper- 
tinent shortly to commemorate the rise of a power, whicli, from a rustic 
condition, in little more than half a century was able to baffle the armies of 
Britain, led by the most popular commander it ever liad in the Ea&fc • for till 
the siege of Bhartpoor the name of Lake was always c.mpled with victory. 

The Jats* are a branch of the great Getic race, of which enough has 
been said in various parts of this work. Though reduced from the rank 
they once had amongst the Hhiuy six royal races,’ they appear never to have 
renounced the love of independence, which they contested with Cyrus in 
thv^ir original haunts in Sogdiana. The name of the Oincinnatus of the 
J ats, who abandoned his plough to lead his countrymen against their tyrants, 
was Ohooramun Taking advantage of the sanguinary civil wars amongst 
the successors of Ariingzebe, fchey erected petty castles in the villages (whose 
lands they cultivated) of Thoon and Sinsini, and soon obtained the distinc- 
tion of /(uzzaks, or ‘robbers,’ a title which they were nob slow to merit, by 
their inroads as far as the royal abode of Ferochser. The Syeds then in 
power, commanded Jey Sing of Amber to attack them in their strong-holds^ 
and Thoon and Sinsini w^ere timultaneously invested. But the Jats, even 
in the very infancy of their power, evinced the same obstinate skill in defend- 
ing mud walls, which in later times gained them so much celebrity. The 
roj^'a! astronomer of Amber was foiled, and after twelve months of toil, was 
ingloriously cOinpelled to raise i oth .sieges. 

Not long after this event, Buddun Sing, the younger brother of Ohoora- 
mun, and a joint proprietor of the land^ was for some misconduct placed in 
restraint, and had remained so for some years, when, through the intercession 
^ of Jey Sing and the guarantee of the other Bhoinia Jats, he was liberated^ 
His first act was to fly to Amber, and to bring its prince, at the head of an 
army, to invest Thoon, which, after a gallant defence ofsb months, surrender- 
icd and was razo'cl to the ground. Ohooramun and his son, Mohkiuu Sing, 


^ Jfc has boon soon how tho Yadu-Bhatti piincos, whoo fcbey fdl from their rank of Kaj* 
poots, assumod that of Jits, or J'ats, who are assuredly a inizturo of thoRsypoot and Yuti, 
or Oete races, Bee p. 19^. 

89 
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effected their escape, and Buddun Sing was proclaimed chief of the Jats, 
and iastaUed, as Raja, by Jey Sing, in the town of Deeg, destined aUo in 
after times to have its share of fame. 

Buddun Sing had a numerous progeny, and four of his sons obtained 
notoriety, viz. Soorajmull, Subharam, Pratap Sing, and Beernarain. Bud- 
dun Sing subjected several of the royal districts to his authority, He 
abdicated Ms power in favour of his elder son, Soorajmull, having in the first 
instance assigned the district of Wayr, on which he had constructed a fort, 
to his son Pratap. 

Soorajmull inherited all the turbulence and energy requisite to carry on 
the plans of his predecessors. His fiist act was to dispossess a relative, 
named Kaima, of the castle of Bhurtpoor, aft^^rwanls the celebrated capital 
of the Jats. In the year S. 1820 (AH. 1764), Soorajmull carried his auda- 
city so far as to make an attempt upon the imperial city ^ but here his career 
was cut short by a party of Balooh horse, who slew him while enjoying the 
chase. He had five sons, ^'iz, JowahirSing, Ruttun Sing, Newul Sing, 
Nahur Sing, Runjeet Sing, and also an adopted son, named Hurdco Buksh, 
picked up while hunting. Of these five sons, the first two were by a wife of 
the Koorrni’^ tribe • the third was by a wife of the Alalin^ or horticultural 
class ; while the others were by Jaini^s, or women of his own race. 

Jowahir Sing, who succeeded, was the contemporary of Raja Madhu 
Sing, whose reign in Jeypoor we have just reached ; and to the Jat's deter- 
mination to measure swords with him were owing, not; only the frustration 
of his schemes for humbling the Mahratta, but the dismemberment of the 
country by the defection of the chief of Macherri. Jowahir Sing, in A.H, 
1182, having in vain solicited the district of Kamona, manifested his resent- 
ment by instantly marching through the Jeypoor territories to the sacred 
lake of Poshkur, without any previous intimation He there met Raja 
Beejy Sing of Marwar, who, in spite of his Jat origin, condescended to 
“exchange turbans,^’ the sign of friendship and fraternal adoption. At this- 
period, Madhu Sing’s health was on the decline, and his counsels wore guided 
by two brothers, named Hursae and Qoor^ae, who respresented the insulting 
conduct of the Jat and required instructions. They were commanded to 
address him a letter warning him not to return through the territories of 
Amber, and the chiefs were desired to assemble their retainers in order to 
punish a repetition of the insult. But the Jat, who had determined to 
abide the consequences, paid no regard to the letter, and returned home- 
wards by the same route. This wns a justifiable ground of quarrel, and the 
united Kotribunds marched to the encounter, to maintain the pretensions of 
their equestrain order against the plebeian Jat. A desperate conflict ensu- 
ed, which, though it terminated in favour of the Cuohwahas, and the flight 
of the leader o' the Jats proved destructive to Amber, in the loss of almost 
evpry chieftain of note.-}" 


* The Koormi (the Koolmbi of the Bekhan ) is perhaps the most numerous, next to the 
Jats, of all the ap^gricultural classes. 

t Having given a slight sketch of the origin of the Jats, I may here conclude it. 

Kuttun Sing, t fie brother of Jowahir, succeeded him. He was assassinated by a Gosen 
Brahmin from Bindrabund, who had undertaken to teach the Jat prince the transmutation 
of v*>tal8, and had obtained oonsideiable suras on pretence of preparing the process. Eind- 
ng tua day arrive on which he was to commsnee operation, and which woald poveal hia 
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This battle was the indirect cause of the formation of Macherri into an 
independent state, which a few words will explain. Pratap Sing, of the 
Narooka clan, held the fief of Macherri, for some fault he was banished the 
country by Madhu Sing, and fled to Jowahir Sing, from w^hOm he obtained 
^irna (sanctuary), and lands for his maintenance. The ex'chieftain of 
Macherri had, as conductors of his household affairs and his agents at court, 
two celebrated men, Khooshialiramf and Nundrara, who now shared Lis 
exile amongst the Jats, Though enjoying protection and hospitality at 
Bhurtpoor, they did not the less feel the national insult, in that the Jat 
should dr>re thus unceremoniously to traverse their coi^ntry. Whether the 
chief faw in this juncture an opening for reconciliation with his liege lord, 
or that a pure spirit of patriotism alone influenced him, he abandoned the 
place of refuge, and ranged himself at his old post, under the standard of 
Amber, on the eve of the battle, to the gaining of which he contributed not 
a little. For this opportune act of loyalty his past errors were forgiven, and 
Madhu Sing, who only survived that battle four days, restored him to his 
favour and his fief of Macherri. 

Madhu Sing died of a dysentery, after a rule of seventeen years. ^ Had 
he been spared, in all human probaility he would have repaired the injuri- 
ous effects of the contest which gave him the gadi of Amber j but a 
minority, and its accustomed anarchy, made his death the point from which 
the Ouchwaha power declined. Ho built several cities, of which that called 
after him Madhupoor, near the celebrated foi tress of Rinthumbor, the most 
secure of the commercial cities of Rajwarra, is the most remarkable. He 
inherited no small portion of his father’s love of science, which continued 
to make J eypoor the resort of learned men, so as to eclipse even the sacred 
Benares, 

Prithi Sing II,, a minor, succeeded, under the guardianship of the 
mother of his younger brother, Pratap. The queen rtgent, a Chondawutni, 
was of an ambitious and resolute character, but d- gr.'tcd by her paramour 
Feoroz, FeelUtn^ or ^elephant-driver/ whom she made member (‘f her council, 
which disgusted the chiefs, who alienated themselves from court and remain, 
ed at their estates. Determined, however, to dispense with their aid, she 
entertained a mercenary army under ihe celebrated Umbaji, with which she 
enforced the collection of the revonue. Arut Ram was at this period the 
Dowan or prime minisfer, and Khooshialinam Bora, a name afterwards cons- 
picuous in the politics of this cum t, was associated in the ministry. But 
though those men were o'’ the high(‘st order ol talent, their influence^ was 
noutralizcd by that of the F< olban, who contrullod both the regent Rani and 
tho state. Matters romiinud in this humiliating posture during nine years, 
when Pirthi Sing die<l through a fall from his horso, though not without 
suspicions that a dose of poison aooelorafccd the vacancy of tho gadi, which 


imposture, had no way of os(,*apo but by applying the knife to bis dupe.^ Kesuri Sing, an 
infant, succeeded, under the guardianship of Ins uncle, Nowul Sing. Kmijeeb Sing^ succeed^* 
ed him, a name renowned for tho defence of Bhurtpoor against Tiord Lake, He died ^ . D. 
3815, and was sucocoded by the eldest of four sous, viz. llundhoor Sing, Baldeo Sing, 
Hurdoo Sing, and Luchmun Sing. Tho infant son of Rundhocr succeeded, under' the tutemge 
of his untdc; to reinovo whom tho British army destroyed Bhurtpoor, which plundered it of 
its Wealth, both public and private. n i i 

t Father of two mou scarcely less celebrated than himself, Chutturbhoj and Buolut Kam 
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the Raui desired to see occupied by her own sop. The Scandalons chronicle 
of that day is by no means tender of the reputation of Madhu Sing’s widow- 
Having a direct interest in the death of Pritlii Sing, the laws of common 
sense were violated in appointing her gunrdian, notwithstanding her claims 
as Pat Ranij or chief queen ©f the deceased. Prithi Sing, though he never 
emerged from the trammels of min' rity and the tutelage of the Ohondawutni, 
yet contracted two marriages, one with Bikaner, the other with Kishengurh, 
By the lat'er he had a son, Maun Sing* Every court in Rajpootana has its 
pretender, and young Maun was long the bugbear to the court of Amber- 
He was removed secretly, on his father’s death, to the matern d roof at 
Kishengurh; but as this did not offer sufficient security, he was sent to 
Sindia’s camp, and has ever since lived on the bounty of the Mahratta chief 
at Gwalior,*^ 

Pratap Sing was immedinteTy placed upon the gadi by the queen regent, 
his mother, and her council, consisting of the Feelban, and Khooshialiram', 
who had now received the title of Raja, and the rank of prime minister. He 
employed the power thus obtained to supplant his rival Feeroz-, and the 
means he adopted established the independence of his old master, the chief of 
Macberri. This chief was the only one of note who absented himself from 
the ceremony of the installation of his sovereign. Ho was countenanced by 
the minister, whose plan to get rid o-f his rival w'as to create as much confu- 
sion as possible. In order that distress might reach the court, he gave 
private instructions that the zemindars should withhold their payments ; but 
these minor stratagems would have been unavailing, had he not associated 
in his* schemes the last remnants of power about the Mogul throne. Nujif 
Khan was at this time the imperial commander, who, aided by the Mahrattas, 
proceeded to expel the Jats from the city <'f Agra. He then attacked them 
in their stronghold of Bhurtpoor. Newul Sing was then the chief of the 
Jats. The Macherri chief s»w in the last act of exi iring vigour of the im- 
perialists an opening for the furtherance of his views, and he united his troops 
to those of Nujif Khan. This timely succour, and his subsequent aid in 
defeating the Jats, obtained for him the title of Rao Raja, and a mmd for 
Macherri, to hold direct of the crown. Khooshialiram, who, it is snid, chalk- 
ed out this course, m,ide his old master’s success the basis of his own 
operations to supplant the Felban. Affecting the same z^al that, ho recom - 
mended to the chief of Mcacherri, he volunteered to join the imperial standard 
with all the forces of Amber. The queen regent did not oppose the Dhora’s 
plan, hut determined out of it siill higher to exalt her favourite : she put him 
at the h^'^ad of the foi’ce, which post the minister had intended i\v Ir'mself. 
This exaltation proved his ruin, Feeroz, in command of the Amber army, 
met, the tent of the impeiial commander, Foiled in these schemes of attain- 
ing th« sole control of afiairs, through the measure adopted, the Macheni 
chi'J, at the instigation of his associate, resolved to accomplish his objects by 


i V or throe times ho harl a chatice of beinp: plaeecl on the ya<^i (■side letter of BloRulen^ 
■wirr,' ’^'ludsa to (Government, 27th March 181?) winch asRurodly ought to he his* once, obou tj 
IwylO. v’hcn the u'^'bles of .levpoor were disgusted with tho libertine Juggiit Smg, and again^ 
upon the death ol tins disaoluie prince in 1820, Tho last occasifiu preseutod u fit occasion 
for bin l»a;. tlie British Governmeut were thou the aibiLrators, and 1 doubt much 

if his olnmiR were <ii‘soloyf 6 to ir, or nndcr.«tood by I hose who had the decision of the c^uestion^ 
which Ji( arly tenmnaud in n. < Ivil war* 
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less justifiable means. He sought the friendship of the Feelban, and so suc- 
cessfully ingratiated himself in his confidence as to administer a dose of 
poison to him, and in conjunction with the Bhora succeeded to the charge of 
the government of Amber The legent queen soon followed the Feelban, 
and Raja Pratap was yet too young to guide the state vessel without aid. 
The Rao Raja and the Bhora, alike ambitious, soon quarrelled, and a division 
of the imperialists, uniier the celebrated Hamadan Khan, was called in by 
the Bhora. Then followed those interminable broils which brought in the 
Mahrattas. Leagues were formed with them against the imperialists one 
day, and dissolved the next ; and this went on until tbe majority of Pratap 
who determined to extricate himself from bondage, aud formed that league, 
elsewhere mentioned, which ended in the glorious victory of Tonga, and for 
a time the expulsion of all their enemies, whether imperial or Mahrattas. 

To give a full narrative of the events of this reign, would be to 
recount the history of the empire in its expiring moments. Through- 
out the twenty-five years’ rule of Pratap, he and his country underwent 
many vicissitudes. He was a gallant prince, and not deficient in judgment^.,, 
but neither gallmtry nor prudence could successfully apply the resources of 
his petty state against its numerous predatory foes and its internal dissen- 
sions. The defection of Maoherri was a serious blow to Jeypoor, and the 
necessary subsidies soon lightened the hoards accumulated by his predeces- 
sors. Two payments to the Mahrattas took away eighty lakhs of rupees 
(£800,000) ; yet such was the mass of treasure, notwithstanding the enorm- 
ous sums lavished by Madhu Sing for the support of his claims, besides those 
of the gency, that Pratap expended in charity alone, on the victory of 
Tonga, AD. 1789, the sum of twenty-four lakhs, or a quarter of a million 
sterling. 

In A.D. 1791, after the susequent defeats at Patun, and the disrupthm 
of the alliance with the Rahtores, Tiikaji Holcar invaded Jeypoor, and 
extorted an annual tribute, which was afterwards transferred to Ameer Khan 
and continues a permanent incumbrance on the resources ot Jeypoor. From, 
th'S period to A.D. 1803, the year of Pratap’s death, his country was alter- 
nately desolated by Sindia’s armies, under De Boigne or Perron, and the 
other hordes of robbers, who frequently contested with each other the pos- 
session of the spoils. 

Juggut Sing succeeded in A.D. 1803, and ruled for seventeen years, 
with the disgraceful distinction of being the most di-soiate prince of his race 
of his age. The events with which his reign is ciowdcd would fill volumes 
were they worthy of b ing recorded. Foreign ii^vasions, cities besieged, 
capitulations and war-contributions, occasional acts of heroism, when the 
invader forgot the point of honour, court intrigues, diversified, not unfre- 
qucnfcly, by an appeal to the sword o*- dagger, even in the precincts of 
the court. Some times the daily journals (aktars) diaseminated the scandal 
of the rawula (female apartments), the follies of the libertine prince with his 
concubine Eas-caphoor, or even lesss worthy objects, who excluded from the 
nuptial couch his lawful mates of the noble blood ofjoda, or Jessa, the 
Rahtores and Bhattis of the desert. Wo shall not disgrace these annals with 
the history of a life which discloses not one redeeming virtue amidst a cluster 
of effeminate vices, including the rankest, in the opinion of a Rajpoot— H 
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cowardice. The black transaction respecting the princ* ss of Oodipoor has 
already been related which covered him with disgrace, and inflicted a greater 
loss, in his estimation, even than that of character— a rriillion sterling. The 
treasures of the Jeij-Mindra were rapidly dissipated, to the grief of those 
faithful hereditary guardians, the Meenas of Kalikho, some of whom com- 
mitted suicide rather than see these sacred dej^o^its squandered on their 
prince’s unworthy pursuits. The lofty walls which surrounded the beautiful 
city of Jey Sing were insulted by every marauder ; commerce was interrupted, 
and agriculture rapidly declined, partly from insecurity, but still more from 
the perpetual exactions of his minions. One day a tailor^ ruled the counoib*, 
the next a Baniah, who might be succeeded by a Brahmin, and each had in 
turn the honour of elevatiou to the donjon k^ep < f Nahrgurh, the castle where 
criminals are confined, overlooking the city. The feodai chiefs held both his 
authority and his person in utter contempt, and the pranks he played 
with the ‘Essence Camphor’ {^as-caphoor),-\‘ at one time led to seri<>U3 
thoughts oi deposing him ; which firojeot, when near maturity, was defeated 
‘‘this queen of half of Amber,” to the prbon of Nahrgurh. 
Tn the height of his {lassion for this Islamite concubine, he formally installed 
her as queen of half hia dominions, and actually conveyed to her in gift a 
moiety of the personalty of the crown, even to the invaluable library of the 
illustrious Jey Sing, . which was despoiled, and its treasures distributed 
amongst her base relations. The Raja even struck coin in h( r name, and not 
only I ode with her on the same elephant, but demand* d foims of reverence, 
towards her, which were paid otjly to his legitimate queens. This their piide 
could not brook, and though the Dewan, or prime minister, Misr Sheonarain, 
albeit a Brahmin, called her “daughter,” the brave Chand Sing of Doonee 
indignantly refused to take part in any ceremony at which she was present. 
This contumacy was punished by a mulct of £20,000, nearly four years’ 
revenue of the fief of Doonee I 

Menu allows that sovereigns may be deposed, and the aristocracy of 
Amber had ample justification for such an act. But unfortunately the design 
became known, and some judicious friend, as a salvo for the Raja’s dignity 
propagated a report injurious to the faT fame of his Aspasia, which he 
affected to believe ; a mandate issued for the sequestration of her property 
and her incarceration in the castle allotted to criminals. There she was los^ 
sight of, and Juggut continued to dishonour the gadi of Jey S^ng until hi 
death, on a day held especially sacred by the Rajpoot, the 21st of Decembes 
1818, the winter solstice, when, to use their own metaphorical languager 
“the door of heaven is reopened.” 

haja Juggut Sing left no issue, legitimate or illegitimate, and no, 
provision had been made for a successor during his life. But as the laws of 
Rajpootana, political or religious, admit of no interregnum^ and the funereal 
pyre mi.sfc be lit by an adopted child if theie be no natural issue. It ws® 
necessary at once to lnaugura^o u successor j and the choice fell on Mohun 


Roiji ^7iawa$ was a tailor by birth, and, I believe, harV in oarly life exercised tbo trade. 
He -was, however, amengst the MoosdhcbSf or pxivy councillors of Juggut Sing, and (I thiuk) 
one of the ambassadors sent to treat with Lord Lake. 

t Rds-cdphoor, I am aware } means ‘cQrrosive sublimate.* but it may also be interpreted 
^essence of camphor. 
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Sing, son of the ex prince of Nurwar. As this selection, in opposition to the 
established rules of S(icce. 9 sion, would, but for a posthumous birth, have led to 
a civil war, it may be proper to touch briefly upon the subject of heirs pre- 
sumptive in Raj()Ootana, more especially those of Jeypoor : the want of exact 
knowledge respecting this point, in those to whom its political relations with 
us were at that time entrusted, might have had the most injurious effects on 
the British character. To set this in its proper light, we shall explain the 
principles of the alliance which rendered Jeyp )0r a tributary of Britain, 


CHAPTER IV. 

JeypoOT the last of the Rajpoot states to embrace the proffered alliance of the 
British. — Procrastination habitual to the Rajpoots^ as to all Asiaiicsr--- 
Motives and considerations which influenced the Jeypoor court in 
declining our alliance. — A treaty concluded. — Death of Juggut Sing . — 
PJfects of our interjerence in the intrigues respecting the succession.-^ 
haw of p^imogemture. — The evils attending an ignorance of Rajpoot 
customs . — Violation of the law of succession in the placing of Mohun 
Sing on the gadi . — Reasons for departing from the rule of succession.-— 
Conduct of the British authorities.— The title of Mohun Sing disputed ly 
the legal heir-presumptive. — Dilemma of the Na%ir and his faction.— ^ 
The threatened disorders prevented hy the uneocpected pregnancy of one 
of the queens of Juggut Sing. — Birth of a posthumous son, 

Jeypoor was the last of the principalities of Rajpootana to accept 
the protection tendered by the government of British India. To the latest 
moment, she delayed her sanction to a system which was to banish for ever 
the enemies of order. Our overtures and expostulations were rejected, 
until the predatory powers of India had been, one after another, laid 
prostrate at our fef-t. The Pindarries were annihilated ; the Peahwa was 
exiled from Poona to the Ganges 5 the Boonala was humbled ; Sindia 
palsied by bis fears ; and Holcar, who had extensive lands assigned him, 
besides a rojiular tribute from Jeypoor, had received a death-blow to his 
power in the field of Mehidpoor. 

Procrastination is the favourite expedient of all Asiatics ; and the 
Rajpoot, though a fatalist, often by protracting the irresistible honhar 
(destiny), woiks out h!s deliverance. Ameer Khan, the lieutenant of Holcar, 
who held the lands and tribute 0 Jeypoor in jaedad^ or aS'Jignment ior his 
troops, was the solo enemy of social ordt r left to^ operate on the fears of 
Jeypoor, and to urge her to take refuge in our alliance ; and even he was 
upon the point of becoming one of the illustrious allies, who were to enjoy 
the ^‘perpetual friendship'’ of Great Britain. The Khan was at that very 
moment battering Madhurajpura, a town aljgost within the sound of cannon- 
shot of Jeypoor, and we wore compelled io make an indirect use of this 
incident to hasten the decision of the Ouohwaha prince. The motives of 
bis backwardness will appear from the following details. 

Various considerations combined to check the ardour with which we 
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naturally expected our offer of protection would be emb ’aced. The Jeypooif 
court retained a lively, but no grateful remembrance, of the solemn 
obligations we contracted with her in 1803 , and the facility with which we 
extricated ourselves from them when expediency demanded, whilst we vainly 
attempted to throw the blame of violating the treaty upon our ally. To use 
the words of one who has been mixed up with all the political transactions 
of that eventful period, with icference to the letter delivered by the envoy 
at the Jeypoor court from our viceroy in the East, notifying the dissolution 
of the alliance ; ‘‘the justice of these grounds was warmly disputed by the 
court, which, under a lively sense of that imminent danger to which it had 
become exposed from this measure, almost forgot for a moment the temper 
and respect which it owed to the English nation.’’ But the native envoy 
from J’eypoor, attending the camp of the gallant Lake, took a still higher 
tone, and with a manly indignation observed, that “this was the first time 
since the English government was established in India, that it had been 
known to make its faith subservient to its convenience a reproach the 
more bitter and unpalatable from its truth.* 

The enlarged and prophetic views of Marquis Wellesley, which suggest- 
ed the policy of uniting all these regular governments in a league against 
the predatory powers, were counteracted by the timid temporising policy of 
Lord Cornwallis, who could discover nothing bat weakness in this extension 
of our influence. What misery would not these states have been spared, 
had those engagements, executed through the noble Lake (a name never 
mentioned in India, by Eurojiean or native, without reverence), been 
maintained ; for the fifteen years which intervened between the two periods 
produced more mischief to Rajwarra than the preceding half century, and 
half a century more will not repair it ! 

A circumstance that tended to increase this distrust was our tearing 
Vizier Alii from his sanctuary at Jeypoor, which has cast an indelible stain 
upon the Ouchwaha name. We have elsewherei* explained the privileges of 
^irna, or 'sanctuary,’ which claimed by the unfortunate or cirminal, is sacred 
in the eye of the Rajpoot. This trust we forced the Jeypoor state to 
violate, though she was then indipendent of us. It was no excuse for the 
act that the fugitive was a foul assassin : we had no right to demand his 
surrender.f 

There were other objections to the proffered treaty of no small weight. 
The Jeypoor court justly deemed one-fifth {eight lalchs) of the gross revenues 


* Vide Malcolm’s Politic'il History of India, p. 434 
t Tol, I. p. 489. 

J A better commentaiy on the opinions helit by the natives upon this subject could 
not be given than the speech of Holcar's envoy to the agent of the Governor General of 
India, then wJch Lord Lake • *‘£tolcars vakeel demanded, with no slight degree of pertinacity, 
the cession of the Jeypoor and Boondi tributes ; and one of them, speaking of the former, 
stated, that he no doubt would continue to enjoy the friendship of the English, as he had 
disgraced himself to please that nation, by giving up Vizier AlH (v^jho had sought his 
protection) to their vengeance. The vakeel was severely rebuked by the agent (Colonel, 
now Sir John Malcolm) for this insolent refiectien on the conduct of an ally of the British 
Government, who had delivered up a murderer whom it would have been infamy to shelter 
though the author of the ‘To’itioal History of India” might have added — bub whom it, 
WM %till greater infamy, according to their code, to surrender. Bee Malcolm’s Political 
History of ludia, p. 432. 
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6f the crown, a high rate of insurance for protection ; but when we further, 
sfcijw'latod for a prospective increase^ of nearly on^-third of all surplus revenue 
beyond forty lakhs^ the;/ saw, instead of the generous Briton, a sordid 
tralScker of mercenary piotection, whose rapacity transcended that of the 
Mahratta. 

Independent of those state objections, there wete abundance of private 
and individual motives arrayed in hostility to the British offer. For example : 
the ministers dreaded the surveillance of a resident agent, as obnoxious to 
their authority and influence •, ahd the chieftains, whom rank and ancient 
usage kept at court as the counsellors of their prince; saw in prospect the 
surrender of crown- lands, which fraud, favour, or force, had obtained for 
them. Such were the principal causes which impeded the alliance between 
Amber and the Governor-general of British India ; but it would have 
marred the uniformity of Lord Hasting’s plan to have left a gap in the 
general protective system by the omission of Jeypoor. The events rapidly 
happening around them — the presence of Meer Khan— the expulsion of the 
orange Hag of the Mahratta, and the substitution of the British banner on 
the battlements of Ajmere — at length produced a tardy and ungracious 
assent, and, on the 2nd of April 1818, a treaty of ten articles was concluded, 
which made the Cuchwaha princes the friends and tributaries in perpetuity 
of Great Britain. 

^ On the 21st of December of the same year, Juggiit Sing died, and tlhe 
choice of a successor spi‘odily oviuood to the ministers the impracticability of 
their exercising, as in days of yore, that‘‘ absolute power over their country 
and dependants,’’ guaranteed to them by the treaty.f Our office of arbitrat- 
ing the ditlereucea between the Raja and his vassals, on the subject of the 
usurpations fiom the crownlands, was easy, and left no unpleasant ft‘eling; 
but when we intcrineddled with the intrigues respecting the succession, our 
iguoranco of established rights and usage rendered the intorfcsTronce offensive, 
and made the Jeypoor chiefs repent the ahLuicc which temporary policy had 
induced their prince to accept. 

It may bo of use in future negotiations, to explain the usages which 
govern the different states of Rajpootana in respect to succession. The 
law of primogeniture prevails in all Rajpoot sovereignties ; the rare instances 
in which it has boon set aside, arc only exceptions to the rule. The 
inconclusive dicta of Menu, on this as on many other points, are never 
appealed to by the Rajpoots of modern days. Custom and precedent fix 
the right of succession, wholhor to the gadi of the state, or to a fief, in the 
eldest son, who is styled liajkomar Pat^komar^ or simply IConmrji, Hhe 
prince f while his brothers have their proper names affixed, as Komar Jowait 
Siny, Trince Jowan/ Seniority is, in fact, a distinction pervnding all ranks 
of life, whether in royal families or those of chieftains ; all have their Pet^- 
Komar, and Pat^rani, or ‘head child/ and 'head queen.’ The privileges of 
the Pat-rani are very considerable. In minorities, she is tlic guardian, by 
custom as well as nature, of her child ; and in Mewar (the oldest sovereignty 
in India), she is publicly enthroned with the Rana»^ Seniority in tnamage 
bestows^ the title of Pat but as soon as an heir is given to the estate^ 

* Soo Article 6 of the Treaty, Appendix, Ko, 5* 

t Soo Articles 8 of the Treaty. 
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the queen mother assumes this title, or that of Mdhji, simply Uhe mother*^^ 
In the duties of guardian, she is assisted by the chiefs of certain families^ 
who with certain officers of the household enjoy this as an established 
hereditary distinction. 

On the demise of a prince without lawful issue of his body^^ or that 
of near kindred, brothers or cousins, there are certain families in every 
principality (raj) of Rajwarra, in whom is vested the right of presumptive 
heirship to the gadi. In order to restrict the circle of claimants, laws have 
been established in every state limiting this right to the issue of a certaiti 
family in each princijJ^lity. Thus, in Mewar, the elder of the Eanawut clans, 
styled BahaSj or ‘the infants/ possesses the latent right of heir presumptive. 
In Marwar, the independent house of Eedur, ofthe family of Joda; in Boondi, 
the house of Doogari; in Kotah, the Apjis of Polaitoh; in Bikaner, the family 
of Mahajin; and in Jeypoor, the branch Eajawut (according to seniority), of 
the stock of Eaja Maun, Even in this stock there is a distinction between 
those prior, and those posterior, to Eaja Madhu Sing; the former are styled 
simple Bajawiit, or occasionally conjoined, Mannng<ke\ the other Madkani, 
The Rajawuts constitute a numerous f rerage f of which the Jholaye house 
takes the lead; and in which, provided there are no mental or physical dis- 
abilities, the right of furnishing heirs to the padi of Jeypoor is long-established, 
incontrovertible, and inalienable privilege. 

We have been thus minute, because, notwithstanding the pressed wish 
of the government not to prejudge the question, ihe first exercise of its 
authority as lord-paramount was to justify a proceeding by which these estab- 
lished usages were infringed, in spite of the eighth article of the treaty: The 
Maharaja and his heirs and successors shall remain absolute rulers of their 
country and dependants according to long-established usage, &c, (Test le 
premier pas gui coutef and this first step, being a wrong one, has involved 
an interference never contemplated, and fully justifying that wariness on the 
part of Jeypoor, which made her hesitate to link her destiny with ours. 

Both the sixth and seventh articles contain the seeds of disunion, when- 
ever it might suit the chicanery or bad faith of the protected, or the avarice 
of the protector The former has already been called into operation, and the 
'absolute rulers^ of Jeypoor have been compelled to unfold to the resident 
agent the whole of their financial and territorial arrangements, to prove that 
the revenues did not exceed the sum of forty lakhs ^ as, of the sum in excess 
(besides the stipulated tiibutary our share was to be tht ee sixteenths, \ 

While, therefore, we deem ourselves justified in interferitig in the two 


* In Mewar, simply Mahji ; at Jeypoor, whore they hare lonp: used the language and 
manners of Delhi, they affix the Persian word Bahebeh, or Uady-mother.’ 

t Mewar was subjected to the same premium on her reviving prosperity. The author 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to have a limit fixed to th6 demand j but he has heard with joy 
that some important modifiotions have since been made in these tributaiy engagements 
both with Mewar and Amber .* they cannot be made too light. Discontent in llajpootanar 
will not be appeased by a few lakhs of extra-expendituro. I gave my* opinions fearlessly 
when I had every thing at stake ; I will not suppress them now, when I have nothing either 
to hope or to fear but for the perpetuity of the ’Dritish power m these regions, and the 
revival of the happiness and independence of those who have sought our protection. He 
will prove the greatest enemy to hia country, who, in ignorance of the true position of the 
Rajpoots, may aim at further trenching upon their independence. Bead the thirty years’ 
waf between Arungzebe and the Rahtorea ! whore is the dynasty of their tyrant ? Look at 
Ihenaap : a at their book, the Araralli in front ,* no enemies to harass or disturb 
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ciief branches of government, the succession and finances, bow is it possible 
to avoid being implicated in the acts of the government- functionaries, and 
involved in the party views and intrigues of a court, stigmatized even by 
the rest of Rajwarra with the epithet of durbar ‘lying court ? 

While there is a resident agent at Jeypoor, whatever his resolves, he will find 
it next to impossible to keep aloof from the vortex of intrigue. The purest 
intentions, the highest talents, will scarcely avail to counteract this systa- 
matic vice, and with one party at least, but eventually with ajl, the reputa- 
tion of his government will be compromised. 

This brings us back to the topic which sugirested these remarks, the 
installation of a youth upon the gadi of Jeypoor. We shall expose the opera- 
tion of this transactian by a literal translation of an authentic document, 
every word of which was rhorughly substantiated. As it presents a curious 
picture of manners, and is valuable as a precedent, we shall give it entire in 
the Appendix, and shall here enter no farther into details than is necessary 
to unravel the intrigue which violated the established laws of succession. 

The youth, named Mohun Sing, who was installed on the gadi of Jey- 
poor, on the morning succeeding Juggut Sing’s decease, was *the son of 
Monohur Sing, the ex -Raja of Nurwar, who was chased from his throne and 
country by Siudia. We have stated that the Jeypoor family sprung from 
that of Nurwar eight centuries ago; but the parent state being left without 
direct lineago, they applied to Amber and adoi)ted son of Prithi Rij Ir, from 
whom the boy now brought forward was fourteen generations in decent* 
This course of pruo-ioding was in direct contravention of usage, which had 
fixed, as already stated, the hoirs-presumptive, on failure of lineal issue, to 
the gadi of Amber, in the decendants of Raja Maun, and the branch 
Madhani, generally styled 'Rajaimt^ of whom the first claimant was the chief 
of Jhulryc, and supposing his incompetency, Kamah, and a dozen other 
houses of the ‘infants’ of Jeypoor, 

The causes of departure from the recognized rule, in this respect wore 
the following. At the death of Juggut Sin g, ^he reins of power were, and 
had been for sometime, in the hands of the chief eunuch of — 
(seraglio), whose name was Mohun Nazir,* a man of consi'lerable vigour of 
understanding, and not without the reputation of good intention in his 
administration of affairs, althotigh the system of chicanery and force, f by 
which he attempted to carry his subject, savoured more of self-interest than 
of royalty* The youth was btit nine yearn of age ; and a long minority, with 
the exclusive possi^ssion of power, suggests the true motives of the Nazir. 
His principal coadjutor, amongst the great vassals of the state, was Megh 
Sing of Diggee, a chief who had contrived by fraud and force to double his 
hereditary fief by usurpations from the crown-lands, to retain which he sup- 
ported the views of the Nazir with all the influence of his clan (the Khanga 


tliom ! TIow cliffoTcint would a Rtgpoofc foe prove from a contemptible Mabratta, or the 
moroonary array of traitorous Nawabs, whom we have always found easy conquests ! Cherisli 
the native army ; conciliate the Rajpoots j thou, laugh at foes ! 

* Mzir is the official name, a Mahotuedan one, denoting his capacity, as emasculated 
ttuardian of the seraglio- Jeypoor and Boondi are the only two of the Bajpoet principalities 
who, adopting iho Mooslcm custom, have contaminated the palaces of their queens with 
the preeonoo of these creatuvee. 

f Soo * 'Summary of Transactions,*' Appendix, No. 6, 
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rote X the most powerful of the twelve great families of Amber.* Tho 
personal servants of the crown, such as the Puvolais, Dhahhaes (domestic 
chaplains and foster-brothers), and all the subordinate officers of the house- 
hold, considered the Nazir’s cause as their own : a minority and his favour 
guaranteed their {jlaces which might be risked by the election of a prince 
who could judge for idmself, and had friends to provide for. 

A reference to the ‘‘Summary of Transactions’" (in the Appendix will 
show there was no previous consultation oi concert cimongst the military 
vassals, or the queens ; on the contrary, acting entirely on his own respon- 
sibility, the- Nazir, *on the morning succeeding the death of his master, 
placed young Mohun in “the car of the sun,” to lead the funeral procession, 
and light the pyre of his adopted sire. Scarcely were the ablutions and 
necessary purfications from this rite concluded, when he received the 
congratulation? of all present as lord of the Ouchwahas, under the revived 
name of Maun Sing the Second, The trausaotions which followed, as relat- 
ed in the diary, until the final denouement^ distinctly shew, that having* 
committed himself, the Nazir was anxious to obtain through the resident 
agents of the chieftains at court, their acquiescence in the measure under 
their signs-manual. It will be seen that the communications were received 
and replied to in that cautious, yet courteous manner, which pledged the 
writer to- nothing, and gained him time for the formation of a deliberate 
opinion: the decision was thus suspended j all eyes were directed to the par- 
amount power j and the Nazir, whose first desire was to propitiate this, en- 
treated the British functionary at Delhi to send bis confidential moonshee to 
Jeypoor without delay. This agent reached Jeypoor from Delhi six days 
after the death of Juggut, He was the bearer of instructions, “requiring a 
full account of the reasons for placing the so?) of the Nurwar Raja on the 
musnud; of his family, lineage, right of succession, and by whose councils the 
measure was adopted.’’ On the 13th. of January this requistion was reiterat- 
ed; and it was further asked, whether the measure had the assent of the 
queeps and ohiefe^^aQiLa.^d8claraiion to this effect, under their signatures, was 

Nothing could be more explicit, or more judici- 
ous, than the tenor of these instructions. 

The replies of the Nazir and confidential moonshee were such, that on 
the 7th. of February the receipt of letters of congratulation from the British 
agent, accompanied by-one from the supreme authority, was formally announc- 
ed, which letters being read in full court, “the nouht ('kettledrum) again 
sounded, and young Maun Sing was conducted to the Pratap Mahl and 
seated on the musnud.’^ On this formal recognition by the British govern- 
ment, the agents of the chieftains at their sovereign’s court, in replv to the 
Nazir’s demand, “to know the opinions of the chiefs,*’ answeicd, that ‘‘if he 
called them, they were ready to obey;” but at the same time they rested 
their adhesion on that of the chief queen, sister of the Raja of Jodpoor, who 
Ijreathed nothing but open defiance of the Nazir and his Early in 


The Khaiigarote clan cntimefrateR twonfcy-two fiefts, "whoso united rent-rolls ftmonnt 
to 4,02,806 rupees anmiall5% aud their united quotas for tlio service of the state, six huudrodt 
forty- three hoj so, Meghu Sing, by Jiis turbuleuco and intclligcnco, though only ih« 
smh or seventh in the scale of rank of this body, had taken the load, and becouio'tlio drgm 
of kiM <jlan at coui t, / *5 
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March, public disoontoTit became more manifest: and Ae Rajawut chief of 
Jhulaye determined to appeal to arms in support of his rights as heir presump- 
tive, and was soon joined by the chiefs of Sirwur and Eesurda, junior but 
powerful branches of the same stock. 

Another party seemed inclined, on this emergency, to revive the right 
of that posthumous son of Prithi Sing, whom we haVe already described as 
living in exile at Gwalior, on the bounty of Siudia; and nothing but the 
unfavourable report of his intellect and debased habits prevented the elder 
branch of the sons of Madhu Sing recovering their lost honours. 

While the paramount authority was thus deluded* and the chieftains 
were wavering amidst so many conflicting opinions, the queens continued, 
resolute, and the Rajawuts were arming — and the Nazir, in this dilemma, 
determined as a last resource, to make Raja Maun of Jodpoor the umpire, 
hoping by this appeal to his vanity, to obtain his influence over his sister to 
an acquiescence in the irremediable step, which bad been taken “in obedience 
(as he pretended) to the will of the deceased prince.'^ Raja Maun’s reply is 
important : ‘‘that there could be no occasion for his or his sister’s signature to 
the required declaration on the right of succession to the musnud of Jeypoor, 
which depended u})On, and was vested in, the elders of the twelve tribes 
of Cuchwahas ; that if they approved and signed the declaration, the queen- 
his sister and afterwards himself, would sign it, if requisite.’'^ 

l-he Nazir and his faction, though aided by the interposition of the 
moonshee, were now in despair, and in these desperate circumstances, he 
attempted to got up a marriage between the puppet he had enthroned and the- 
grand-daughtor of the Rana of Mewer. It was well contrived, and not 
ill — roceiyod by the Rana ; but there was an influence at his court which at 
once extinguished the plot, though supported at Delhi by the Rana’s most 
iufldcntial agent. It was proposed that, at the same time, the Rana should - 
consummate bis nuptials with the Joypoor Raja’s sister, the preliminaries of 
which had been settled a dozen years back. Money in abundance was offered,, 
and the Rana’s passion for pageantry and profusion would have prevented any 
objection to his proceeding to tho Joypoor capital. To receive the chief of the 
universal Hindu race with due honour, the whole nobility of Amber would 
left thoir estates, which would have been construed into, and accepted as 
a voluntary acquiescence in the rights of the Nazir’s choice, which marriage 
would have completely cemented. Foiled in this promising design, the knot 
which the precipitate and perscveiing conduct of the Nazir had rendered too 
indissoluble even for his skill to undo, Was out by the annunciation of the 
advanced pregnancy of the Bhattiani queen. 

This timely interposition of Mata Jani 7 ivi (the Juno Lucina of Raj- 
warra) might well be regarded as miraculous ; nnd though the sequel of his 
event was conducted with such publicity as almost to choke the voice of 
slander, it still fouud utterance.^ It was deemed a sort of prodigy, that an 
event, which would have caused a jubilee throughout Dhoondar, should 


* Tho publicity, on tbie cocaBion, is pvociseU of tho same Qbara^ter a9 marked 
tho acoouchoiiiont of (bo DuchesH do who, it is Bind, not only had tlfe usual wituoHses 

to sUonoo tho voico of (Umbt, but abBolutoly inai>itod ou the Marcclmw as well as the 
Munchtxles of Franco buiug’in tho 19001 at tho momont of parturition. 
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have been kept secret until three months after the Rajahs death.* Tlie 
mysteries of the rmoulas of Rajpoot princes find their way to tbt' public out 
of doors ; and in Oodipoor, more esi)ecialiy, are the common topics of 
conversation. The variety of character within its walls, the like variety of 
communicants without, the conflicting interests, the diversified objects of 
contention of these little worlds, render it utteily impossible that any secret 
can long be maintained, far less one of such magnitude as the pregnancy of 
the queen of a prince without issue. That this event should be revealed 
to the Nazir, the superintendent of the queoifs pnlace, with all the formality 
of a new discovery , months after Juggut Sing’s death, must excite 
surprise ; since to have been the bearer of such joyfull intelligence to his- 
master, to whom he was much attached, muse have rivet, ted his influence. 

At three o’clock on the 1st of April, a council of sixteen queens, the 
widows of the late prince, and the wives of all the great vassals of the 
state, ‘'assembled to ascertain the fact of pregnancy,’^ whilst all the great 
barons awaited in the antichambers of the Zenana HeoH the important 
response of this council of matrons. When it announced that the Bhattiani 
queen was pregnant beyond a doubt, they consulted until seven, when they 
sent in a written declaration, avowing their unanimous belief of the fact ; 
and that "should a son be born, they would acknowledge him as their l^rd,, 
and to none else pledge allegiance.*' A transcript of this was given to the 
Nazir, who was recommended to forward an attested copy to the British 
agent at Delhi. From these deliberations from which there w<js no appeal,, 
the Nazir was exchided by ex pres., dtsire of the Rahtore queen. He made 
an ineffectual effort to obtain from the chiefs a declaration, that the adoption 
of the Nurwar youth was in conformity to the desire of the deceased 
prince, their master ; but this attempt to obtain indemnity for his illegal 
acts was defeated immediately on the ground of its untrulh.f 

By this lawful and energetic exertion of the powers directly vested in 
jhe^g^een-mother and the great council of the chiefs, the tongue of faction 
was reridered mute ; but had it been otherwise, another queen was pronoun- 
ced to be in the same joyful condition.t On the morning of the 25th of 
April^ four months and four days after Juggut Sing’s death a son was 
ushered into the world with the usual demonstrations of joy, and received 
as the Autocrat of the Ouchwahas ; while the infant interloper was removed 
from the gadi, and thrust back to his original obscurity. Thus terminated 
an affair which involved all Rajwarra in discussion, and at one time 
threatened a very serious result. That it was disposed of in this manner 
was fortunate for all parties, and not least for the protecting power. 

Having thus given a connected, though imperfect, sketch of the history 
of the Jeypoor state, from its foundation to the present time, before proceed- 
ing with any account of irs r.*sources, or the details of its internal 
administration, we shall delineate the rise, progress, and existing condition 
of the Shekhavati federation, which has risen out of, and almost to an 
equality with, the parent state. 

* Raja Juggut Sing died on the the 2lst December 1818, and the aHnnuncement oftho 
Bhattinm being m ^'the eighth month of her pregnancy,*' was on the 2*1 bh March 1819 

t Deeming a record of theso transaotiona naoful, not only as descriptive of manners, out. 
a« a inasmuch as they show the po\’\orsanrl position of the difTerent autlioritios 

oompoBing a Rajpoot state in cases of succession, I have inserbed it in the Appendix. 

J No jiotice, that I am aware of, was ever taken of this second annunciation^ 
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Origin of the SlieWiamti federation, — Its constitution, — Descent of the chiefs 
from Baloji of Amber. — Mohulji. — Miraculous hirth of his son , — 

— Aggrandizes his territory. — Raemul. — Sooja. — Itaesil. His heroism, 
^Obtains grants from Akler, — Gets possession of Khundaila and Oodi* 
poor.^His exploits and character. — Ghirdhurji*' — Is cut off hy assassina- 
•tron^—'Diaarcadas. — His extraordinary feat with a lion. — Fails hy Khan 
‘Jehan Lodis^Birsmgdeo. — His authority uswrped hy his son, — 'QaJia- 
door ^ing. — Arungzehe directs the demolition of the temple of Khundaila. 

■ — Bahadoor deserts his capitalr^Shaj aun Sing. — Raesilote flies to its 
defence. — He is slciin^ the temple razed^ and the city garri$oned."Kesuri, 
’^Partition of the territory between Kesuri and Futteh Sing . — 
Futteh Sing assassinated. — Kesuri resists the regal authority. — Is deserted 
in the field and slain. — His son Oodi Sing tal^en to Ajrnere. — Khundaila 
retaken^ and restored to Oodi loho is liberated. — Re resolves to 

punish the Mtmohurpur chief — Is baffled by that chiefs intrigues, — Is 
besieged hy Jey S^ing of Amber ^^Khundaila becomes tributary to Amber, 

We proceed to sketch the history of the ^Shekhawut confederation, 
which, springing from the redundant feodality of Amber, through the in- 
fluence of ago and circumstances, has attained a power and consideration 
almost equalling that of the jKaront estate ; and although it possesses neither 
written laws, a pormanent congress, nor any visible or rccognizsed head, 
subsists by a sense of common interest. It must not bo supposed, however, 
that no system of policy is to bo found in this confodortition, because the 
springs arc not always visible or in action ; the moment any common or in- 
dividual interest Is menaced, tho gi'and council of the B.trons of Shekhavati 
assembles at Oodipoor to decide the course of action to be pursued. 

Tho Shekhawut chieftains arc descended from Baloji, the third son of 
Raja Oodikurn, who succeeded to tho tbrone of Amber in S. 1445, A.D. 
1389* At this period, if wo look back to the political state of society, we 
find that nearly tho whole of the tracts, which now obey the Shekhavati 
federation, wero parodied out amongst numorousS chieftains of the Ohohan or 
Tuar tribes,^ tho descendants of the ancient Hindu em})erors of Delhi, who 
evinced no more submission than the sword and their Islamite successors ex- 
acted from them.^ 

Baloji, who was the actual founder of the numerous tamilies now 
designated by the more distinguished name of Shokji, his grandson, obtained 

I.. I — — I. I J --.!.-... I 

*Tbo lovors of aafciqnity huvo only to malco tho Roarcli to Hbxd an abundant harvest, 
throughout all thoso oountrioH, of anoiont oapitab and cities, -vrh^jee names are hardly kncftwn 
evon to tho modern inhabitants Of the «. leiont Rajon L have already spoken, and I now 
draw the attention of my countrymen to AbhaimV) which boasts a very remote antiquity j and 
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bs an appanage the district of Amrutsir, but whether by his own prowess or 
ay other means, is not mentioned. He had three sons , Mokulji, Khemraj, 
|nd Kharad. The first succeeded to the patrimony of Amrutsir ; the second 
had a numerous issue styled Balapota, one of whom was adopted into the 
twelve chainbers (iam-ko^ri) of Ouchwahas. The third had a son called 
Kumun, whose descendants were styled Kumawut, but are now nearly 
extinct. 

Mokul had a son who was named Shekhji, in compliment to a miracle- 
working Islamite saint, to whose prayers the childless chief was indebted for 
a son destined to the patriarch of a numerous race, occupying, under the 
term Shekhawut, an important portion of the surface of Rajpootna. Shekfa 
Boorhan was the name of this saint, whose shrine (still existing) was about 
six miles from Achrole, and fourteen from the residence of Mokul. As the 
period of time was shortly after Timoor’s invasion, it is not unlikely he was 
a pious missionary, who remained behind for the conversion of the wailike 
but tolerant Bajpc>ot,with whom, even if he should fail in his purpose, he 
was certain of protection and hospitality. The Shekh in one of his peregr i- 


from an old stanza, we might imagine that its princes were connect ed with, the Kaina, dynasty 
Hsf Persia. I copied it, some twenty years ago, from an itinerant bard, who had an imper- 
fect knowledge of it himself, and I have doubtless made it more so, but it is still sufficiently 
intelligible to point at a remarkable coincidence t 

“ Raja Chund ca Abhanit, 

** Rcea Sanjog ayo Qirmir ( Girnar) 

“ ReVli hharatf lea &uZa« 

Keo hidutf muii begsae^ 

Beao Sanjog, Permala hurre 
** Kos $at*h so, nmu chit dViarre V 
“ Tu deti Kaioum ca 
Nam Permala (i*) /t# 

“ Lelcha hooa Tixwtar Tco 
“ JEea jana sarb TcoJ' 

This is a fragment of a long poem relative to the rivalry of Raja Chund of Abhaniii^j 
And Raja Soorsen of Indrapoori, who was betrothed to Permala, daughter of Kaioum, and 
had gone to Girnar, to espouse her, when the Abhanair prince abducted her. Raja Soorsen 
of ludbrapoori (Delhi), %f the ancestor of the Suraseni, and founder of Soorpoori, existed 
probably twelve hundred years before Christ, That sun-wovshippers had established 
themelves in the peninsula of Saurashtra, (whose capital was Juuagurh-Girnar), its appella- 
tion, in the days of the Greeks of Bactria, as now, proves ; (see Strabo Justin^ &C. but 
whether Kaicum, the father of Permala, is the Caicumaras of Ferdoosi, wo shall not stop 
to inquire, The connection between this peninsula and Persia was intimated in later times, so 
as even ^ give rise to the assertion that the Rnnas of Mewar were descended from the Sas- 
sanian kings. It was my good fortune to discover Soorpoori, on the Jumna, the residence of 
the rival of Chund of Abhanair, which city I leave to some one imbued with similar taste to 
vist, and merely add, ho will find there an inscription in a coond cr fountain dedicated to 
the Sun^ The distance'however, seven hundred coss (fcos saPK so), whether from Indrapoori or 
Abhanair, to^ Girnar, even admitting them to be gao coss, would be tco much. I believe this 
would make it eight hundred miles, and certainly, as the crow dies, it is not seven hundred. 
Interwoven with the story there is much about Raja Chamhha, prince of Jajnuggur, a city 
of great antiquity in Orissa, and containing some of tho finest specimens of sculpture I ever 
Saw. There is also mention of a Raja Saer, {qu Sahir on Sehris of Aroro) of Perman. In 
1804, 1 passed through Jajnuggur, after the conquest of the province of Cuttack, with my 
' regiment. At Jajnuggur, my earliest friend, the late Captain Bellct Sealy, employed his 
pencil^ for several days with the sculptured remains. These drawings Were sent’ to the 
Auhorities at Calcutta ^perhaps this notice may^rescue fjom cblivion the remains of Jajnug- 
gur^ of my deceased^ Iriend’s^ talent, for Captain Bellet Sealy was an ornament equally to 
' pro^'ession. He fell a victim to the fever contracted in the Nepal war, 

The mins of Ahlianair aro on the Bangunga, thiee ooss east of Lalsont, 
t Peri-maia^ means Fairy garland. 
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nations had reached the confines of Amrutsir, and was passing over an exten- 
sive meadow, in which was Mokulji. The Manffta (mendicant) approached 
with the usual salutation, '‘have you any thing for me ^'Whatever you 
please to have, Babaji (sire),” was the courteous ^epl3^ The request was 
limited to a draught of milk, and if our faith were equal to the Shekhawut’s, 
we should believe that Shekh Boorhan drew a copious stream from the ex- 
hausted udder of a female buffalo. This was sufficioiit to convince the old 
chief that the Shekh could work other miracles , and he nrayed that, through 
his means, he might no longer be childless. In duo time he had an heir, 
who, according to the injunctions of Boorhan, was styled^ after his own tribe, 
Shekh. lie directed that he should wear the huddea^^ which, when laid 
aside, was to be suspended at the saint's durgah j and further, that he should 
assume the blue tunic and cap, abstain from hog’s flesh, and ear no meat 
‘^in which the blood remained.” He also ordained that at the birth of every 
Shekhawut male infant, a goat should be sacrificed, the Kulma (Islapaito 
creed) read, and the child sprinkled with the blood. Although four centuries 
have passed away since these obligations were contracted by Mokul, they are 
still religiously maintained by the little nation of his descendants, occupying 
a space of ten thousand square miles. The wild hog, which, according to 
immemorial usage, should be eaten once a year by every Rajpoot, is rarely even 
hunted by a Shekhawut ; and though they have relaxed in that ordinance 
which commanded the suspension of the buddecls at the shrine of Boorhan, 
still each infant wears them, as well as the blue tunic and cap, for two year 
after his birth ; and a still greater mark of respect to the memory of the saint 
is evinced in the blue pennon which surmounts the yellow banner, or national 
flag, of the Shekhawuts* It is even gravely asserted, that those who, from 
indolence, distance, or less justifiable motives have neglected the least im- 
portant injunction, that of depositing the initiatory strings or buddeas^ have 
never prospered. But a'still stronger proof is furnished of the credulity, the 
toleration, and yet immutability the Rajpoot character, in the fact, that 
although Amrutsir,* and the lands around the durgaky are annexed to the fiao 
of Amber, yet the shiino of Shekh Boorhan continues a sirna (sanctuary), 
while lands are assigned to almost a hundred families, the descendants of the 
saint, who reside in the adjacent tovin of Talla. '> 

Shelchji when he attained man’s estate, greatly augmented the territory 
left by his father, and had consolidated three hundred and sixty villages under 
his sway, by conquest from his neighbours, when his reputation and power 
attracted the jealous notice of the PunneePathansf he sucoessfully withstood 
the reiterated assaults of his suzerain. TJp to this period, they had acknow^ 
ledged the Amber princes as liege lords, and in token of alliance paid us tribute 


* Sfcringe, or thi^eadsj Wo^u orosawayafey MahomeduB chlldi'en, 

* The town of Anirutsir and forty-five villages are still left to tUo Munohtirpoor branoli^ 
f The Pannees are 9. tribe of Boorannecs, logarding whom Mr. Elphinstone^s account of 
Gabulmay be consulted. In aftortimes, there Was a ohieftaiu of this tiibe So oelehra.ted for 
his goOcroaity and hospitality, that his name has become proverbial ; 

J)imn€f tOf himne 

' Nuhyn, Daod Khaii Pmiw 5 

that is, if they faded elese where, there whs always Baod Khan in< reserve. His gallant 
bearing, and death in Ferochscr's reign, arc related in Scott’s ^oelionfc History of the 
Bekhan. 
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all the colts reared on the original estate.^ A dispute on this point was th^ 
ostensible cause (though subordinate to their rapid pi osperity), which occasioned 
a total separation of the Shekhawut colonies from the parent state, until the 
reign of Sowae Jey Sing, who, with his means as lieutenant of the empire, 
compelled homage, submission, and pecuniary relief from them. Shekhji left 
a well-established authority to his son, Beamul^ of whom nothing is recorded. 
Eaemul was followed by Sooya, who had three sons, viin, Noonkurn, Rresil, Gopal. 
The elder succeeded to the patrimony of Amrutsir and its three hundred sixty 
townships, while to his brothers, the fiefs of Lambi and Jharli were respectiyely 
assigned. With the second brother, Raesil, the fortunt a of the Shekhawuts 
made a rapid stride, from an occurrence in which the Rajpoot appears in the 
position we desire ro see him occupy. 

iN'oonkurn, the chief of the Shekhawuts, had a minister named Devidas, 
of the lanya or mercantile caste, and, like thousands of that caste, energetic, 
shrewd, and intelligent. He <»ne day held an argument with his lord (which 
the result proves he maintained with independence), that ‘‘genius with good 
fortune was the first gift of heaven, and to be far more prized than a man^s 
mere inheritance.” Noonkurn warmly disputed the point, which ended by 
his telling the minister he might go to Lambi and make experimerit'-of-the 
truth of his argument on his brother Raesil. Devidas lost no time, on this 
polite dismissal from his office, in proceeding with his family and property to 
Lambi. He was received with the usual hospitality ; but soon discovered 
that Raesirs means were too confined to bear an additional burthen, and that 
the field was too restricted to enable him to demonstrate the truth of the 
argument which lost him bis place He made known his determination to 
proceed to the imperial city, and advised Raesil to accompany him, and try 
his luck at court, Raesil, who was valiant and not without ambition, could 
^ only equip twenty hor&e, with which he arrived at Delhi just as an army was 
forming to oppose one of those Afghan invasions, so common at that period. 
In the action which ensued, Raesil had the good fortune Iro distinguish him- 
self by cutting down a leader of the enemy, in the presence of the imperial 
general, which had a decided influence on the event of the day. Enquiries 
were made for the brave unknown, who had performed this heroic deed; but 
J as, for reasons which will be perceived, he kept aloof from the quarters of 
his countrymen, the argument of Devidas would have been illustrated, had 
not the imperial commander determined to seek out and reward merit. He 
ordered a grand zeafut^ or ‘entertainment’ to be prepared for the chiefs of 
every grade in the army, who were commanded afterwards to pay their res- 
pects to the general. As soon as Ruesil appeared, he was recognized as the 
individual of whom they were in search. His name and family being disclo- 
sed, his brother, Noonkurn, who was serving with his quota, was called, 
whose anger was peremptorily expressed at his presuming to appear at court 
without bis permission ; but this ebullition of jealousy was of little avail. 
Raesil was^ at once introduced to the great Akber, who bestowed upon him 
the title ol^'^Raesil Dwr6ari,f and a more substantial mark-of royal favour, in 


" X This will re'^all to the readar^s recollaction a similar custom in the ancient Persian 
‘•Mplre, where the tribute of the distant Satrapies was of the same kind. Armenia, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, alone gave an annual tribute of twenty thousaud colts. 

— It i s alwaya agreeable to find the truth of these simple annals corrobo rated in the 
of ^e contjaerors ef the Rajpoots. The name of Reasil l>u rbari urill be 
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d. grant of the districts Rewasso and Khasulli, then belonging to the Chun- 
daila Rajpoots. This was but the opening of Uaesil’s career, for scarcely had 
he settled his new possessions, when he was recalled to court to take part in 
an expedition against Bhutnair. Fresh services obtained new favour, and he 
received a grant of Khundaila and Oodipoor, then belonging t<> the Kurbhan 
Rajpoots, who disdained to pay allegiance to the empire, and give themselves 
up to unlicensed rapine. 

Raesil finding it would be a work of difficulty to expel the brave Nur- 
bhans from their ancient hapota (patrimony), had recourse to stratagem to 
effect his object. Previous to the expediti >n to Bhutnair, Raesil had espous- 
ed the daughter of the chief of Khundaila, and it is related that a casual 
expression, dropped on that occasion, suggested his desire to obtain it for 
himself. Being dissatisfied with the dower idaejd) given with his bride, he, 
with no commendable taste, pertinaciously insisted upon an increase; upon 
which the Nurbhan chief, losing patience, hastily, “we have nothing else to 
give, unless you take the stones of the hill.'' The attendant ^ooguni (augur j 
immediately turning to Reasil, in an under tone, “tie a knot on the skirt oo 
your garment in remembrance of this." An expression like this from a pro- 
phetic tongue, gave birth to the wish to be lord pf Khundail.i ; while his ser- 
vices to the king, and the imbecility of ifcs Nurbhan possessor, conspired to 
fulfil it. Watching Lis opportunity, he marched against the place, and be- 
ing in all probability supported by his liege loid, it was abandoned without 
defence, and the inhabitants tendered their submission to him. Henceforth, 
Khundaila was esteemed the principal city of the Shekhawut; confederation ; 
and the descendants of Raesil, using his name as a patronymic, are styled 
Raesilote, occupying all southern Shekhavati; while another branch of later 
origin, called ^adhans^ holds the , northern tracts. Immediately after the 
occupation of Khundaila, Raesil obtained possession of Oodipoor, formerly call- 
ed Kawombiy also belonging to the Nurbhans.* 

Raesil accompanied his proper liege lord, the great Raja Maun of 
Amber, against the heroic jRana Pratap of Mawar. He was aho in the expe- 
dition to Oabul, against the Afghans of Cohistan, in all of which entorprize 
he obtained fresh distinctions. Regarding his death, there is no record ; but 
his history is another illustration of the Rajpoot character, whilst it coti- 
firms the position of the Bani/a, that “genius and good fortune are far 
superior to inheritance." 

Raesil, at his death, had a compact and well-managed territory, out of 
which he assigned appanages to his s ven sons, from whom riro descend 'd the 
various families, who, with relative distinctive patronymics, Bhojanis, Sadha- 
nia, Larkhanis, Taj-lchanis, Fursrampotas, Hurrimpotas, are recognized 
throughout Rajawarra by the generic name of Shekhawut. 


1. Girdhur had Khundaila and Rewasso. 

2. Larkhan Kachria was. 


found, in the Aye on Akberri, amongst the muns^jth^a/ts oi twelve hundred an-1 fifty horse j a 
rank of high importance, being equivalent to that coaferrod on the son of potent Bajas- 

•The JTuvbhan is sacli^ha, or ramification of the Chohan race. They had long held possess- 
lom of these regions, of which Kais, or Kaaoombi, now Oodipoor, was the capital, the ®ity 
where the grand council of the confedei*at.ion always meets on groat occasions. This »iay 
throw light on the Cusoombee mentiohed on the triumphal pillar at Bolhi ; the Nurbhan 
capital if more likely to be the town alluded to, than Cusoombee on the Ganges. 
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3. Bjhojraj Oodipoor. 

4. Tirmul Rao Kasu Hi and ‘eighty -four villager. 

5. Pursram.. Bae. 


6. Hur~ranaji M oondurri. 

7. Taj-khan No appanage. 

We shall not break the thread of the narrative of the elder branch of 
Khundaila, ^'chief of the sons of Shekhji/^ to treat of the junior line^ 
though the issue of Bhojraj have eclipsed, both in population and property, 
the senior descendants of Saesil. 


Girdhnr-ji succeeded to the prowess, the energy^ and the estates 
of his father, and for a gillant action obtained from the emperor the 
title of Raja of Khundaila. ^ At this period, the empire was in a most disor- 
dered state, and the mountainous region, called Mewat, was inhabited by 
daring and ferocious banditti, called Mewohs, who pillaged in gangs even to 
the gates of the capital. The task of taking, dead or alive, the leader of this 
bandi ti, was assigned to the chief of Khundaila, who performed it with 
signal gallantry and suoces'^. Aware that, by the display of superior force, 
Ms enemy would remain in his lurking places, Girdhur put himself on terms 
of equality with his f(^, and with a small but select band hunted the Mew- 
atti leader down, and in the end slew him in single combat. The career of 
Girdhur,^ short as it was brilliant, was terminated by assassination, while 
bathing in the Jumna. The anecdote is descriptive of the difference of 
manners between the rustic Rajpoot and the debauched retainer of the court.. 
One of the Khundaila chief’s men was waiting, in a blacksmith’s shop, 
while his sword was repaired and sharpened. A Mooslom, passing by, 
thought he might have his jest with the unpolished Rajpoot, and after 
asking some impertinent questions, and laughing at the unintelligible replies 
in the BaMa of Rjwarra, slipped a heated cinder in the turban of the 
soldier : the insult was borne with great coolness, which increased the mirth 
of the Mussulman, and at length the turban toolc fire., The sword was then 
ready, and the Thakooi\ after feeling the edg^, with one blow laid the jester’s 
head at his feet. He belonged to one of the chief nobles of the court, who 
immediately led his retainers to the Khundaila chiers quarters, and thonoo 
to where he was performing his religious ablutions in the Jumna, and whilst 
eng.iged in which act, unarmed and almost unattended, basely murdered 
him. Girdhur left several children. 


- n Dwama-^das, his eldest son, succeeded, and soon after his accession nearly 
fell a victim to the jealousy of the Munohurpoor chief, the representative of 
elder branch of the family, being the lineal descendant of Noonkurn. 
he emperor had caught a lion in the toils, and gave out a grand hunt, 
when the Munohurpoor chief observed that his relative, the Raesilotp, who 
was a vc^ary oi Wahr h>‘hngh, 'was the proper person to engage the king of tlio 
forest. Dwaroa-d is siw through his relative’s treachery, but cheerfully ac- 
cepted the pioposal. Having bathed and prayed, to the astoni-hment of the 
king find court, he entered the arena unarmed, with a brazen platter contain- 
ing the yanoua articles iised in pooja (wor$bip\ as grains of rice, curds, and 
san^il ointment, and going directly up to the monster, made the tike on his 
^ f round his neck, and prostrated himself in the usual 

before the lion ; when, to the amazement of the spec. 
1 t the noble beast cvnie gently up, and with his tongue repeatedly hoked. 
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his permitting him to retire without the least indication of anger. The 
emperor, who concluded that his subject must ‘^wear a charmed life,** desired 
the Khundaila chief to make any request, with the assurance of compliance ; 
when he received a delicate reproof, in the desire ‘^that his majesty would 
never place another person in the sime predicament from which he had 
happily escaped.’* 

Dwarca-das was slain by the greatest hero of the age in which he lived, 
the celebrated Khan Jehan Lodi, who, according to the legends of the She- 
khawuts, also fell by the hand of their lord ; and they throw an air of romance 
upon the transaction, which would grace the annals of diivalry in any age or 
country. Khan Jehan and the chieftain of Khundaila were sworn friends, 
and when nothing but the life of the gallant Lodi would satisfy the king, 
Dwarca gave timely notice to his friend of the hateful task imposed upon 
him, advising either submission or flight. His fate, which forms one of the 
most interesting episodes in Ferishta’s history, involved that of the Shekhar 
wut chief. 

He was succeeded by his son, Birsingdeo, who served with his contin- 
gent in the conquest of the Dekhan, and was made governor of Pernalla, 
which he had materially assisted in reducing. The Khundaila annalist is 
desirous to make it appear that his service was independent of his liege lord 
of Amber; but the probability is that he was under the immediate command 
of the Mirza Raja Jey Sing, at that period the most distinguished general of 
his nation oi tlie court. 

Birsingdeo had seven sons, of whom the heir-apparent, Bahadoor Sing, 
remained at Khundaila ; while estates were assigned to his brothers, viz, 
Amur Sing, Siam Sing, Jugdeo, Bhopal Sing, Mokri Sing, and Paim Sing, 
who all increased the stock of Raesilotes* When the Raja was performing 
his duties in the Dekhan, intelligence reached him that his son at home had 
usurped his title and authority ; upon which, with only four horsemen, he 
left the army for his capitalt. When within two coss of Khundaila, he alight- 
ed at the house of a J atni, of whom he requested refreshment, and begged 
especial care of his wearied steed, lest he should be stolen ; to which eh©' 
sharply replied, ‘Hs not; Bahadoor Sing ruler here? You may leave gdU 
in the highway, and no one dare touch it.** Tlie old chieftain was s6 
delighted with this testimony to his son’s discharge of a princess duties, 
thnt, without disclosing himself or his suspicions, he immediately returned 
to the Dekhan, where he died. 

^ Bahadoor Sing succeeded, and on his father’s death repaired to the 
armies in tlie south, commanded by Arungzebe in person. Being insulted 
by a Mooslem chief, beaiinL^ the same name with himself, and obtaining no 
redress from the bigotted prince, he left the army in disgust, upon which 
his name was erased from the list of mnnsubdars. It was at this time the 
tyrant issued his mandate for the capitation-tax on all his Handu subjects, 
and for the dct-truotion of their temples,* 


* Th« numerous ruined shrines and mutilated statues in every town and village, still 
attest the ?oal with which tho bigot’s orders wore obeyed 5 nor is there an image of any an- 
tiquity with an entire set of features (except in spots iniporvioua to his myrmidons), from 
L^ore to Oapo Comorin. Omkaipi, whoso temple is on a small island of the Nerbndda, alone, 
it is said, supported liiw dignity in the indiscriminate attack on the deities of Hind. they 

are gods (said the tyiannioal but witty iconoclast), let them eyince their power, and by some 
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To the personal enemy of the Shekh<iwut was intrusted the twofold 
duty of exacting tribute, and the demolition of the temple, the ornament of 
Khuudaila, whose chief, degrading the name of Bahadoor (warrior), abandon- 
ed his capital ; and the royal army had arrivred within two coss without the 
appearance of opposition. The news spread over the lands of the confeder- 
acy, that Bahadoor had fled from Khundaila, and that the Toork was bent 
on the destruction of its shrines. It readied the ear of Shujann Sing, the 
chieftain ef Ohapowlee, a descendant of Bhojraj, the second son of Kaesil. 
Imbued with all the spirit of this hero, the brave Bhojani resolved to devote 
himself to the poteotion of the temple, or perish in its defence. At the 
moment the tidings reached him, he was solemnizing his nuptials on the 
Marwar frontier. Hastening home with his bride, he left her with his 
mother, and bade both a solemn farewell In vain his kindred, collecting 
round him, dissuaded him from his design, urging that it was Bahadoor 
Sing’s affair, not his. “Am not 1/ he said, ‘'also of Raesil’s stock, and can 
I allow the Toork to destroy the dwelling of the Thahoor (lord), and not 
attempt to save it \ Would this be acting the part of a Hajpoot ? As their 
entreaties were vain, they, to the number of sixty, resolved to accompany 
him, and share his fate. They were joined by a party of Bahadoor’s adher- 
ents, and succeeded in entering Khundaila, The imperial commander, to 
whom this unlooked-for opposition was reported, well aware of what a Raj- 
poot is capable when excited to action, and perhaps moved by a generous 
feeling at seeing a handful of men oppose an army, requested that two 
of their number might he deputed to his camp to confer with him. He 
told them, that not withstanding it was the king’s command that he 
should raise the temple to the ground, he would be satisfied (if accompanied 
by proper submission) with taking off the kullus, or golden ball which sur- 
mounted its pinnacle. They endeavoured to dissuade him ; offered money 
to the utmost possible amount of their means ; but the answer was, ‘*the 
"kulluB must come down.'* One of these noble delegates, no longer able to 
contain himself, exclaimed, “Break down the kuW?«s P* as with some moist 
clay at his feet he moulded a ball, which he placed on a little mound before 
him ; and drawing his sword, repeated, “Break down the krilUts I 1 dare you 
even to break this ball of clay P’ The intrepidity of this action gained the 
applause even of uhe foe, and they had safe conduct to rejoin their breathern^ 
and prepare them for the worst.* 

At this time, Khundaila had no fortifications ; there was, however, a 
gateway half wny up the hill in the route of ascent, which led to the place of 
residence of its chieftains, adjoining which was the temple. One party was 
stationed in the gateway, while Shujaun reserved for hjmself the defence of 
the temple, in which he took post with his kinsmen. When the mercenaries 
of the tyrant advaaced, the defenders of the gateway, after dealing many a 
distant death, marched upon them sword in hand, and perished. When 
they pushed on to the chief object of attack, the band issued forth in small 
detached parties, having first made their obeisances to the image, and carried 


IDiracle resist my commands.” Omkaiji received the first blow on hifl head, as if imbued with 
Uftoital^ feeling, for the blood gushed from his nose and mouth, which prevented a repetition 
of the injury ! This sensibility, though without the power of avenging himself, made Omkar^s 
ahrine doubly respected, and it continues to be on© of the beat frequented and most venorat* 
ed in these regions. 
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destruction along with them* Shujaan was the last who fell. The temple 
w^as levelled to the earth, the idol broken in pieces, and the fragments thrown 
into the foundatioo of a mosque erected on its ruius. There is hardly a town 
of note in Rajwarra that has not to relate a similar tale of desperate valour 
in the defence of their household gods against the iniquitous and impolitic 
Arungzebe. Khandaila received a royal garrison 5 but the old officers, both 
territorial and financial, were retained by the conqueror. 

Bahadoor Sing continued to reside in an adjacent township, and 
through his Dewan, obtained a certain share of the crops and transit 
duties, vim. a seer out of every maund of the former, gtnd one pice in every 
rupee of the latter. In process of time, the family residence and gardens 
were given up to him, and when the Syeds obtained power he regained 
his country, through a garrison of the royal troops was retained, whose 
expenses he paid. He left three sons, viz. Kesuri Sing, Futteh Sing, 
and Oodey Sing. 

Kesuri, solicitous to hold his lands on the same terms as his ancestors, 
namely, service to the lord paramount assembled his adherents, and with 
his second brother, Futteh Sing, departed for the imperial camp, to 
proffer his service. The Munohurpur chief, the elder branch of the family, 
was in the royal camp, and having regained his lost consequence by the 
depression of Khundaila, was by no means willing again to part with it. 
He intrigued with the second brother, Futteh Sing, to whom he proposed 
a division of the lands • the latter lent himself to the intrigue, and the 
Dewan, seeing that a family quarrel would involve the destruction of them 
all, repaired to Khundaila, and through the mother, a Gor Rajpootni, he 
advocated the i)artition. A census was accordingly made of the popula- 
tion, and a measurement of the lands, of whieh two portions were assigned 
to Futteh Sing, and the three remaining to the Raja. The town itself 
was partitioned in the same manner. Henceforth, the brothers held no 
intercourse with each other, and Kesuri preferred Kaotah as his residence, 
though whenever he came to Khundaila, Futteh Sing withdrew. Things 
remained in this state until the Dewan prompted his master to get rid of 
the agreement which hnd secured the ascendancy of Munohurpur in the 
Shekhawut federation, by destroying his brother. The Dewan arranged 
a friendly meeting at Kaotah for the avowed purpose of reconciliation, 
when Futteh Sing fell a victim to assassination ; but the instigator to 
the crime met his proper reward, for a splinter of the sword which slew 
Futteh Sing entered his neck, and was the occasion of his death, 

Kesuri Sing, having thus recovered all his lost authority, from the 
contentions at court conceived he might refuse the tribute of Rwwasso, 
hitherto paid to the Ajmere treasury, while that of Khundaila went to 
Narnol. Syed Abdoolla, then Vizier, found leisure to resent this insult, and 
sent a force against Khundaila* Every Rar^silote in the country assembled 
to resist the Toork, and even his foe <jf Munohurpur sent his quota, led by 
the dhahhae (foster-brother}, to aid the national cause. I'hus strengthened, 
Kesuri determined to oppose the royal forces hand to hand in the plain, and 
the rival armies encountered at the border town of Dt’olee. While victory 
manifested a wish to side with the confederated Shekhawuts, the old jea- 
ousies of Munohurpur revived, and he withdrew his quota from the field, at 
the same moment that the Kasulli chief, on whom much depended, was slain- 
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To crown these misfortunes^ the Larkhani chief of Danta, basely deeming 
this an opportunity to consult his own interest, ab.indoned the field, to t»«ke 
possession of Rewasso. The ‘lion’ of Khundaila (Kesuii), observing these 
defections, when the shout of ! jy !” (victory, victory), already rang in 
his ears, could not help exclaiming, in the bitterness of despair, '‘Had Fatteh 
Sing been here, he would not have deserted me.’' He disdained, however 
to give way, and prepared to meet his fate like a true Raesilote. Sending 
to where the battle yet raged for his youngest brother, Oodey Sing, he 
urged him to save himself ; but the young IJajpoot scorned obedience to such 
a behest, until Kesqri made known bis determination not to quit the field, 
adding that if he also were slain, there would be an end of his lino* Others 
joined their persuasions, and even attempted to turn Kesuri from his purpose. 
^‘No,” replied the chief, ‘T have no desire for life ; two black deeds press 
upon me ; the murder of my brother, and the curse of the Oharuns of Bikaner, 
whom I neglected at the distribution of the nuptial gifts. I will not add a 
third by dastardly flight.” As Oodey Sing reluctantly obeyed, while the 
swords rung around him, Kesuri made a hasty sacrifice to Aiohii-rnam 
(mother earth), of which flesh, blood, and earth are the ingredients. He cut 
pieces from hia own body, but as scarcely any blood flowed, his own uncle, 
Mokum Sidg of Allodah, parted with some of his, for so grand an obligation 
as^ the retention of Khundaila. Mixing his own flesh, and his uncle's blood, 
with a portion of his own sandy soil, he formed small balls in dan (gift), for 
the maintenance of the land to his posterity. The Dliomh (bard), who 
repeated the incantations, pronounced the sacrifice accepted, and that seven 
generations of his line should rule in Khundaila.* The brave Kesuri was 
slain, the town taken, and Oodey Sing carried to Ajmere, where he remained 
three years in captivity. At this time, the chiefs of Oodipoor and Kasulli 
determined t<j> Cut. off the royal garrison in Khundaila \ but apprehensive of 
the danger it might occasion to their chief, they sent a special messenger to 
Ajmere, to acquaiht the viceroy of their scheme, previous to its execution, to 
prevent his being implicated. Khundaila was surjuised, and Deonath and 
three hundred Toorks put to the sword. The viceroy, desirous to recover the 
place, Consulted his prisoner, who offered to re-instabe him if he granted him 
liberty. The ITawab demanded a hostage, but the young Rajpoot said he 
knew of none but his own mother, who willingly became the pledge for her 
son* He fulfilled hia agreement, and the viceroy was so pleased with hia 
frank and loyal conduct, that on paying a large nuzzerana^ he restored him 
to his capital. 

Oodey Sing's first act was to asseinle his breatherm in order to punish 
Munohurpoor, whose treachery had caused them so much misery. The foster- 
brother, who commanded on that occasion, was again entrusted with the 
command; but ho fled after a sharp encounter, and Munohurpur was invest- 
ed Seeing he had no chance of salvation, he had again recourse to cKul 
(stratagem). There were two feudatories of Noonkhurn's line, joint-holderg 
of Khajrolli, who had long been at variance with Deep Sing of Kasulli, the 
principal adviser of the young Raja of Khundaila* They were gained ove- 
to the purpose of the Munohurpur chief, who sent them with a private mess^ 


tr n* ^ has b<3en expelled, and authority usurped by tho 

KasuIU branch of the family, and unless some fortunate change should occur, the devotion of 
Keaun was useless, and th# prophecy must fall to the ground. 
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age to Deep Sing, tliat no sooner should Munohurpur fall than he would be 
deprived of Kasulli. These treacherous proceedings Were but too common 
amongst ‘‘the sons of Shekhji.” Deep Sing fell into the snare, and break 
of day, when the trumpets sounded for the assault, the drums of the Kasulli 
ohief were heard in full march to his estate^ Oodey Sing, thus deprived 
of his revenge followed Deep Sing, who, aware of his inability to cope with 
his immediate chief, fled for succour to Jeypoor, and Kasulli fell a sacrifice to 
the artifices which preserved Munohurpur. The great Jey Sing then ruled 
Amber; he received the suppliant chief, and promised him ample redress, on 
his swearing to become his vassal and tributary. Deep Sing swore allegiance 
to the gadi of Jey Sing, and signed a tiibutary engagement of four thousand 
rupees annually 1 

Thus recommenced the Surpremacy of Amber over the confederated She- 
khawuts, which had been thrown off ever since the dispute regarding the 
colts of Amrutsir, the ancient mark of homage, when “the sons of Shekh- 
Ji'^ consisted only of a few hundred armed nion. Shortly after this transaction^ 
Jey Sing proceeded to the Ganges to fulfil certain rites upon an eclipse, and 
while performing his ablutions in the sacred stream, and the gifts for distribu* 
tion to the priests being collected on the bank, he inquired “who was present 
to receive dan that day The Kasulfi chief, spreading out the skirt of his 
garment, replied, he was an applicant. Such dan (gifts) being only given to 
mmgtas^ or mendicints, in which class they put priests, poets, and the poor, 
the llaja asked, laughing, “What is your desire, Thakoorf ’ To which Deep 
Sing replied, that through his intercession the son of Futteh Sing might 
obtain his Catheris share of Khundaila; which request was congiplied with. 

This occurrence was in A. D. 1716, when the Jats were rising into 
power, and when all the minor Rajas served with their contingents under 
the great Jey Sing, as lieutenant of the emperor. Along with the princes of 
Keruwli, Bbadorea, Shcopur, and many others of the third rank, was Oodey 
Sing of Khundaila. Daring the siege of Thoon, the Shekhawut chief war 
feprimanded for neglect of duty, and although he owed a double allegiance to 
Jey Sing, as his natural liege lord and lieutenant of the king, he wQnId not 
brook the censure from one of his own race, and indignantly witS^i^^ from 
the siege. Ohooramun the J at, having contrived to make hia peace with the 
Syed vizier, when Thoon was upon the eve of surrender, and Oodey Sing 
being implicated in this intrigue, Jey Sing, who was mortified at an occur- 
rence which prevented the gratification of a long-cherished resentment again^ 
fit the upstart Jats, determined that the Khundaila chief should suflet 
for his audacity. Attended by the imperialists under Bazeed Khan, and all 
his hotno clans, he laid siege to the citadel called Oodigurh. Oodey 
held out a month in his castle he had constructed and called by owu 
name, when his resources failing, he fled to Nuroo in 'Marwar, and hii son, 
Sowae Sing, presented the keys, throwing himself on the clemency of the 
conqueror. He was well received, and pardoned, on condition of becoming 
tributary to AmHer. He followed the example of the Kasulli chief* and 
signed an engagement to pay annually one lakh of rupees. From this a de- 
duction of fifteen thousand was subsequently made, and in time being re- 
duced twenty thousand more, sixty-five thousand continued to be the tribute 
of Khundaila,' until the decay of both the parent sta]beand its scion, when the 
weakness of the former, and the merciless outrages of the predatory powers^ 

42 
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P§.than awd Mahratta^ rendered its amount uncertain and difficult to realkd" 
Moreover, recalling his promise to Deep Sing, he restored the division of the 
lands as existing prior to the murder of Futteh Sing, mz. three shares to 
Sowae Sing, with the title of chief of the Shekhawuts, and two to Dheer 
Sing, son of Futteh Sing. The young cousin chieftains, now joint-holders 
of Khundaila, attended their liege lord with their contingent ; and Oodey 
Sing, taking advantage of their a-bsence, with the aid of a tend of outlawed 
Larkhanis, surprised and took Khundaila. Attended by the Jeypoor troops, 
the son pei formed the dutiful task of expelling his father from his inherit- 
ance, who again fled to Nuroo, where he resided upon a pension of five rupe- 
es a day, given by. his son, until his death. He, however, outlived Sowae 
Sing, who left three sons ; Bindrabun, who succeeded to Khundaila ] Simboo,, 
who had the appanage of Ranolli; and Koosul, having that of Piperolli. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Biatclrdbun Das adheres io Maihii ^ing in the civil wars of Amher.-^ 
Partii'io7i of lands armulled. — Self-immolation of the Brahmins.^ 
Consequences to Bindrabun in his contest with Indur Shig^ the other 
chief of Khundaila. — Civil war. — Prodigal expiatory sacrifice ofBindra- 
bun.^Ee abdicates. — Govind Sing, — Is as$assmafed’^K7irsmg-Das,— 
Eise and devastation of the Mahrattas, — Seige of Khundaila, — Terms 
of redemption, — M^irder of deputies hg the Mahrattas, — Indra Sirtg 
perishes in the attempt to avenge them, — Pratap Sing.-^Bise of the 
Seehur chief, — Transactions between Pratap afid K^irsing, his co- 
partnerr-^Pratap obtains the whole of Khundaila .—^Kursing recovers 
by stratagem his share of Khundaila~Domest%c bi'oils and feuds,^ 
General assembly of the Sadhani and Raesilots chiefs^ to counteract 
the encroachments of Amhei, — Treaty between the SheVhawuis and 
the court of Amber, — 'Violated by the latter, — The confederacy assault 
the town of JIuldea faction. — Nursing refuses tribute to the court ^ and 
Khundaila is sequestrated^—Nursing and Pratap treacherously made 
captive f and conveyed to Jeypoor, — Kliundila annexed to the fisc, 
Bindeibun' Das steadfastly adhered to the Madhu Sing in the civil 
wars which ensued for the gadi of Amber, and the latter, when success 
attended his cause wished to reward the important services of his feudatory. 
At his rec^uest, he consented that the partition of the lands which has caused 
so much bloodshed should be annulled, and that Bindrabun should rule as 
sole lord of Khundaila. Five thousand men were placed under his command 
for the expulsion of the minor, Indur Sing, grandson of Deo Sing, who 
made a stout resistance for many months ; but at length his little castle was 
no longer tenable, and he fled to Parasoli, where he again, defended himstif 
and was again ^ on the point of surrender, when an unexpected accident 
not only saved him from exile, but restored him to his rights. 

The mercenaries were supported at the solo charge of Bindrabun, 
and as Jus ancestors left no treasury, he was compelled to resort to the 
con tribution called dind from his subjects, not even exempting the hierarchy 
Piqued at this unusual demand, some of the wealthiest Brahmins expos tu- 
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lated with the Raja cJn this indignity to the order. But their appeals 
were disregarded by their chief, whose existence depended on supplies. 
The loss of influenoe as well as wealth being the fruit of this disregard of 
their remonstrance, they had recourse to that singular species of revenge 
termed chandiy or self-immolation, and poignarded themselves in his 
presence, pouring maledictions on his head with their last breath. The 
blood of Brahmins now rested on the head of Bindr»bun 5 even amongst 
his personal friends he laboured under a species of excommunic^ation, 
and his liege lord, Madlui Sing of Amber, in order to expiate his in- 
direct share in the guilt, recalled his troops, and, distributed twenty 
thousand rupees to the Brahmins of his own capital Indur Sing had 
thus time to breathe, and having collected all his retainers, wisely joined 
the Jeypoor army assembling under the command of the celebrated 
Khoshialiram Bhora to chastise the Rao of Macberri, who was expelled 
and obliged to seek refuge with the Jats. In this service IndurSing 
so much distinguished himself, that, on the payment of a nuzzerana of 
fifty thousand rupees, he recovered his lost share of Khundaila, by a 
regular puUa^ or grant, of the Raja, 

Perpetual feuds, however between these two kings of Khundaila, each 
of whom hiid his castle, or fortified palace. Each day '^there was even in 
the gates'* of Khundaila, and at the hazard of prolixity we shall state how 
it was conducted, challenging the records of any civil war to produce 
an instance in which all the ties of blood and kindred were more disregarded 
than helium phisqiiam civile, 

Indur Sing had propularity on his side to balance tho other’s superior 
power, and he was briskly pushing an attack on Oodigurh, the castle of his 
opponent, when ho was joined by Raghunath Sing, the younger son of his foe- 
man. This youth, who had the township of Koochore in appanage, helped 
himself to three more, to retain which he sided with his father's foe. Bindra- 
bun, in order to create a diversion, sallied out to attack Koochrore j to oppSso 
which, his son, together with his nephew, Prithi Sing of Ranolli and his re- 
tainers, withdrew from the 'oatteries to defend it. But iho attack on Koo- 
chore had already failed, and Bindradbun was on his retreat to regain Khun- 
daila, when he was intercepted. The battle took place outside the city , 
whose gates Were shut against friend and foo, to prevent a pell-mell entry, 
At the same time, the siege of Oodigurh was not slackened ; it was defend- 
ed by Govind Sing, the eldest son of Sindrabun, while tho batteries agains t 
it were commanded by another near kinsman, Nahr iSing of Oherana. For 
several days daily combats ensued, in which were to bo seen father and son, 
uncles and nephews, and cousins within every degree of affinity, destroying 
each other. At length, both parties were exhausted and a compromise en- 
sued, in which Indur Sing obtained the rights he had so manfully vindicated. 

At this time, a dying and desultory effort to regain his lost power was 
made by Nujuf Kooli Khan, at tho head of the imperialists, who, conducted * 
by the traitorous Macberri Rao, led the royal army into the lands of the con- 
f^eraoy to raise contributions, for which ho was cordiMlIy and laudably de- 
tested. Nowul Sing of Nowulgurh, Bagb Sing of Keytri, Soorajmul of 
Bussao, all chieftains of the Sadhanis, unable to comply with the requisi- 
tions, were carried off, and retained captive till ransomed for many lakhs of 
rupees ; all eventually raised upon tho impoverished husbandman and indus- 
trious merchant. 
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The din of civil war having ended, the miiiiaters of religion never ceased 
pouring into the ears of Bindrabun, the necessity of expiation and oblations 
for the murder of their brethren, and he was daily sacrificing the birthright 
of his children, in grants of the best lands of Khundaila, to these drones of 
society, when Govind, the heir apparent, remonstrated, which was follwed by 
the abdication of Bindrabun, who, appropriating five townships and the 
impost duties of Khundaila for his support, left the cares of government to^ 
his son,* 

Govind Sing did not long enjoy the honours of chief of the Raesilotes. 
The year of his elevg^tion having produced an unfavourable harvest, at the 
rec[uest of his vassal of Ranolli he proceeded to inspect the crops prepaiatofy 
to a reduction in the assessment. Less superstitious than his father, ho‘ 
persevered in spite of the predictions of the astrologer, who told liim, *'to 
beware the ides (amavns) of Paush,*’' and not to go abroad that day. In 
the course of the excrusion, one of his personal attendants, a Raj i>oot of 
Kajrolli, had lost some valuable article entrusted to his charge, and the 
impetuous chief broardly taxed hhn with theft. His protestalions of 
innocence were unavailing, and considering himself dishonoured by the* 
imputation, which might possibly bo followed by some disgraceful pimish- 
ment, he determined to anticipate his chief, and murdered him that night. 
Govind left five sons, Nursing Soorajinul (who* had Dodea), Bagh Sing, 
Jawan Sing, and Runjeet, all of whom had families. 

Nursing-Das, his eldest son, succeeded. In spite of internal dissensioiis, 
oecasional chastisement, and pecuniary exactions from the imperial axinica 
of those of their immediate liege lord of Amber, the confederated frerage 
©f Shekhavati had increased their territory and population. Only the 
shadow of a name now remained to the empire of the Great Mogul 5 and? 
their own lord- paramount, satisfied with a certain degree ot homage, 
tribute, and service on emergencies, was little inclined to trench further 
upon their national independence. But a new enemy had now arisen, and 
though of their own faith, far more destructive than even the intohrant 
Islamite. Happy were the inhabitants of the desert, who had an ocean 
of sand between them ami this scourge of India, the insatiable Mahratta. 
After the fatal day of Maiita, where the evil genius of Rajpootana enabled’ 
De Boigne to give the last blow to her independence, the desultory hordes^ 
roved in bands through the lands of the confederation, plundering, 
murdering, and carrying off captive the principal chiefs or their child- 
ren, as hostages for contributions they could nob realize, These were 
dragged about after their armies, until the hardships and indignities they 
underwent made them sell every article o-f value, or until the charge of 
keeping, or the trouble of guarding them, rendered their prolonged capti- 
vity buidensome <otho wandering Southrons. 

Let us follow the path of the barbarians, and trace only one (fey’s 
acts of outrage. When the Mahrattas entered the lands of the federa- 
tion, soon after the battle of Mairta, they first attaolced Bae. The 
inhabitants, knowing that they had no hope of mercy from these marauders, 
fled,^ cairving away all the effects they could to the larger towt a, while a 
garrison of eighty Rajpoots took post in the little castle, to* defend the point 
of honour against this new assailanf. Bae was stormed ; not one bajpoi fc 


*Hia Bccond son, Enghunath, had Eoochore in. appanage. 
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would accept of quarter, and all were put bo the aword. The enc my pro- 
ceeded to Khundaila, the route marked by similar tracts of blood. When 
within two coss of the town, the horde halted at fiodegong, and a 
was sent to Rao Indur Sing to settle the contribution, which was fixed 
at twenty thousand rupees besides three thousand in gJiooi (bribe), 
for the Brahmin negotiator. The two ehiefe, who negotiated on the ^ art of 
the joint Rajas of Khundaila, proceeded with the pundit to the enemy's 
camp ; their names were Nowal and Duleel. As it was out of their power 
tori^iize so large a sum, they were accompanied by joint revenue oflficers of 
Khundaila as ole, or hostage, when to their dismay, the Southron commander 
demurred, and said they themselves must remain. One of the chieftains, 
with the sang froid which a Rajpoot never loses, coolly replied, that should 
not be, and taking his hooka from his attendant, began unceremoniously to 
smoke when a rude JDekliany knocked the pipe from his hand. The 
Thakooi’s sword was unsheathed in an instant, bi.t ere he had time to use 
it a pistol-ball passed through his brain. Duleol Sing’s party, attempting to 
avenofe their companion were cut off to a man ; and Ii.dur Sing, who had 
left Khundaila to learn how the negotiations sped, arrived just in time to 
see his clansmen butchered. He was advised to regain Khundaila : “No," 
replied the intrepid Raesilote } “better that I should fall befoi e the gates 
of Khundaila than enter them after such disgrace, without avenging my 
kinsmen." Dismounting from his horse he turned him loose, Lis adherents 
following his example ; and sword in hand they rushed on the host of 
assassins and met their fate. Indur Sing was stretched besSdee his vassals, 
and, strange to say, Duleel was the only survivor : though covered witHi 
wounds, he was taken up alive, and carried to the hostile camp. 

Such was the opening scene of the lengthened tragedy enacted in 
Bhekhavali, when Mahratta actors succeeded to Pathans and Moguls ; heirs 
to their worst feeling, without one particle of their magnanimity or courtesy- 
But the territoiy of the confederacy was far too narrow a stage; even the 
entire plain of India appeared at one time too restricted for the h 3 :dra- 
headed banditti, nor is there a principality, district, or even township, 
from the Sutlej to the sea, where similar massacres have not been known, 
and but for our interposition, such scones would have continued to the 


present hour. , , „ , . . c ±x. 

Pratap Sing, who succeeded ms brave father in his share ot toe 
patrimony, was at ’this crisis with his mother at Sikrae, a strong fort in the 
hi Is, ton miles from Khundaila. To save the town, the principal rnen dug 
up the grain-pits selling their property to release their minor chief firoKi 
further trouble. Having ol.bained all they could, the enemy proceeded to the 
lands of the SadLanis. Oodipoor was the first assaulted, taken, and sacked j 
the walls were knocked down, anel iiho floors dug up in search of treasuire. 
After, four day’s havook, they left it a ruin, and marched against the nor- 
thern chieftains of Singhana, J boon joonoo, and Keytri. On the departure 

I - ■ 

* The ministers of religion ’wore the only cMs amongst this race of depredators, and iWy 
were not behind the most illiterate iu cupidity, and to say tho truth, courage, when requited j 
and as for skill in negotiation, a Mahratta Brahmin stand, alone : keen, akiUm, and imperturo- 
able, he would have bafilod Machiavelli himself, . -u a 

t Ohoos is literally 'a bribe j’ and no treaty or iransaction was ever earned on without 
this stipulation. So Earned w^s the ghoos held, from tyrant usage, that the ghoos ehould go 
to the privy purse ! 
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of the foe, young Pratap and his kinsman. Nursing, took of their abode 
in Khundaila ; but scarcely had they recovered from the effects of Dekani 
incursion, before demands were made by their liege lord of Amber for the 
tribute. Pratap made his peace by assigning a fourth of the harvest ; but 
Nursing in the procrastinating and haughty spirit of his ancestors, despised 
an arrangement which, he said (and with justicej, would reduce him to the 
level of a common Bhomia landholder. 

At this period^ a remote branch of the Khiindaila Shekhawuts began to 
disclose a spirit that afterwards gained him distintion. Devi Sing, chieftain 
of Seekur, a descendant of Rio Tirmul of Kasulli, had added to the patri- 
mony by the usurpation of no less than twenty- five large townships, as 
Lohagurra, Kho, &c. ; and he deemed this a good opportunity, his chief 
beino* embroiled with the court, to make an attack on Rewasso ; but death 
put a ■ stop to the ambitious views of the Seekur chieftain. Having no 
issue, he had adopted Luchmun Sing, son of the Shahpiira Thakoor ; but 
the Jeypoor court, which had taken great umbrage at these most unjustifiable 
assaults of the Seekur chief on his weaker brethren, commanded Nundram 
Huldia (brother of the prime minister Doulet Ram), collector of the 
Shekhawut tribute, to attack and humble him. No sooner were tho 
orders of the court promulgated, that all the Banvuttias'^ gathered round 
the standard of the collector, to aid in the redemption of their patrimonies 
wrested from them by the Seekur. Besides the Khundaila chief i^ person 
there were the PiUtaivuts of Kasulli, Bilara, and others of Tirmul’s stock 5 
and even the Sadhanis, who little interfered in the affairs of the Raesilotes, 
repaired with joy with their tiibute and their retainers to the camp of tho 
Jeypoor commander, to depress the S'^ekur chief, who rapidly rising over 
them all. Devi Sing, it may be imagined, was no common character, to 
have excited such universal hatred ; and his first care had been to make 
strong friends at eburt, in order to retain what he had acquired. He had 
especia’ly cultivated the minister's friendship, which was now turned to 
account. A deputation, consisting of a Ohondawut chief, the Dewan of 
Seekur, and that important character the Dhabhae, repaired to tho Huldia, 
and implored him in the name of the deceased, not to give uf) his infant son 
to hungry and revengeful BarwuUw. The Huldia said there was but one 
way by which he could avoid the fulfilment of his court's command, which 
was for them, as he approached tho pbace, to congregate a force so formidable 
from its numbers, as to exonerate him from all suspicion of collision. With 
the treasury of Devi Sing, overflowing from the spoliation of tho Kaim- 
khani of Futtehpur, it was easy to afford such indemnity to the Huldia, at 
whose approach to Seekur ten thousand men appeared to oppose him. 
Having made a show of investing Seekur, and expended a good deal of 
ammunition, he addressed his court, where his brother was minister, stating 
he could make nothing of Seekur without great loss, both of time, men, and 
money, and advising an accep’jance of the proffered subnus-ion. Without 
waiting a reply, he took two lakhs as a fine for his sovereign, and a present 
of one for Idmself. The seige w<aB broken up, and Seekur was permittid to 
prosecute his schemes ; in which he was not a little aided by tho continued 


* BamuWia. is ^ono ("tpifcriafcorl/ from ftar, ’oub of,* and *a countrr. nnd ib tiuMns 

either an oxilo, ov outlaw, aqcordinj; tj the measuro of crimo which caused his bauishtnenb 
from hia country. 
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feud of the co-partner chiefs of Khuadaila. Pratap took advantage of 
Nursing’s non-compliance with the court’s requisition, and his consequent 
disgrace, to settle ^ the feud of their fathers, and unite both shares in his 
own person ; and stipulated in return to be responsible for the whole tribute, 
be ready with his contingent to serve the court and pay besides a handsome 
nuzzeranaaxi investiture. 'The Holdia was about to comply, when Rawul 
Indur Sing of Samote, chief of the Nathawut clan, interceded for Nursing, 
and inviting him to his own responsibility to the camp, acquainted him with 
the procedure of his rival, in whose name the patent for Khundaila was 
actually made out ; *‘but even now,” said this noble chief, I will stay it 
if you comply with the terms of the court.” But Nursing either would not 
or could not, and the Samote chief urged his immediate departure ; adding 
that as he came under his guarantee, he was desirous to see him safe back, 
for “ such were the crooked ways of the Amber house,” that if he prolong- 
ed his stay, he might be involved in ruin in his desire to protect him. 
Accordingly, at dusk, with sixty of his own retainers, he escorted him to 
Nowulgurh, and the next morning he was in his castle of Govindgurh. The 
precautions of the Samote chief were not vain, and he was reproached and 
threatened with the court’s displeasure, for permitting Nursing's departure; 
but he nobly replied, "he had performed the duty of a Rajpoot, and would 
abide the consequences.” As the sequel will further exemplify the corrup- 
tions of courts, and the base passions of kindred, under a system of feudal 
government, we shall trespass on the reader’s patience by recording the 
result. 

Samote and Chomoo are the chief house of the Nathawut clan ; the 
elder branch enjoying the title of Rawul, with supremacy over the numerous 
vassalage. But these two families had often contested the lead, and their 
feuds had caused much bloodshed. On the disgrace of Indur Sing, as 
already related, his I ival of Ohomoo repaired to court, and offered so large 
a nnzzemna as to be invested with rights of seniority. Avarice and 
revenge were good advocates : a warrant was made out and transmitted to 
Indur Sing (still serving with the collector of the tribute) for the sequestra- 
tion of Samote, Placing, like a dutiful subject, the warrant to his forehead, 
he instantly departed for Samote, and commanded the removal of his family 
his goods and chattels, from the seat of his ancestors, and went into exile in 
Marwar. In after times, his R mi had a grant of the village of Peeplye, to 
which the magnanimous, patriotic, and loyal Indur Sing, when he found 
the hand of death upon him, repaired, that he might die in the lands of the 
Cuchwahas, and have his ashes buried amongst his father. This man, who 
was naturally brave, acted upon the abstract principle of swcmdherma, or 
Tealty’ which is not even now explored, in the midst of corruption and 
demoralization. Indur Sing would have been fully justified, according to 
all the principles which govern these states, in resisting the iniquitous man- 
date. Such an act might have been deemed as rebellious by those who look 
only at the surface of things ; but let the present lords paramount go deeper 
when they have to decide iDetween a Raja and his feudatories, and took to^ 
the ori^n and condition of both, and the ties which alone can hold^such 
associations together, 

To return : Pratap Sing, having thus obtained the whole of Khundaila, 
commenced the demolition of a fortified gate, whence during the feuds 
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.antagonist used to phy some swivels against his castle. While the work of 
destruction was advancing; an omen occurred, foreboding evil to Pratap* An 
image of Sanesa, the god of wisdom and protector of the arts, (more especially 
of architecture), was fixed in the wall of this gate, which an ill-fated and 
unintention il blow knocked from its elevated position to the earth, and 
being of terrd cotta^ his fragments lay dishonoured and scattered on the 
pavement. Notwithst inding this, the demolition was completed, and the 
long obnoxious gateway levelled with the earth. Pratap, having adjusted 
affairs in the capital, proceeded against Rewasso, which he reduced, and 
then laid seige to ^Govindgurh, aided by a detachment of the Huldia. 
Having encamped at Goorah, two eoss from it, and twice that distance from 
Ranolli, its chief, who still espoused the cause of his immediate head, the 
unfortunate Nursing, sent his minister to the Huldia, offering not only to 
be responsible for all Arrears due by Nursing, but also handsome douoeuT^ to 
restore him to his rights. He repaired to Khundaila stationed a party in the 
fortified palace of Nursing, and consented that they should be expelled, as 
if by force of his adherents, from Govindgurh. Accordingly Soorajmul and 
Bagh Sing, the brothers of Nursing, in the dead of night, with one hundred 
and fifty followers, made a mock attack on the Hiildia’s followers, expellg 
them, and made good a lodgment in their ancient dwelling. Pratap woh 
highly exasperated ; and to render the acquisition useless, he ordered t^d 
possession of a point which commanded the ma/il ; but here he was antici. 
pated by his opponent, whose party now poured into Khundaila, He then 
out off thair supplies of water, by fortifying the reservoirs and wells, and 
this brought ipatters to a crisis. An action ensued, in which many were 
killed on each side, when the traitorous Huldia interposed the five coloured 
banner, and caused the combat to cease. Nursing, at this juncture, joined 
the ombat lifts in person, from his cistle of his Govindgurh, and a treaty 
was forthwith set on foot, which left the district of Rewasso to Pratap, and 
restored to Nursing his share of Khundaila. 

These domestic broils continued, however, and occasions were perpetual- 
ly recurring to bring the rivals in collision. The first was on the festival of 
the Qangore the next on the RanoIIi chief placing in durance a vassal of 
Pratap, which produced a general gathering of the clans : both ended in an 
appeal to the lord-paramount, who soon merged the office of arbitrator in 
that of dictator. 

The Sodhanie, or chieftains of northern Shefchavati, began to feel the bad 
effects of these feuds of the R'lesilotes and to express dissatisfaction at the 
pre^ressive advances of the Jeypoor court for the establishment of its supro- 
niaoy, Until this period they had escaped any tributary engagement, and 
Only recognized their connexion with Amber by mark of homage and fealty 
on lapses, which belonged more to kindred than political superiority. But 
as the armies of the court were now perpetually on the frontiers, and might 

pass over, they deemed it^ necessary to take measures for their safety. 

township of Tooe, appertaining to Nowu Igurh, had already been seized, 
and Ranolli was battered for the restoration of the subject of Pratap. 
These were grievances which affected all the Sa ihanis, who perceiving they 
could no longer preserve their neutrality, determined to abandon their 


* See Vol. I, p. S99, for an account of this festival, 
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hiternal dissensions, and from a system of general defence. Accordingly^ 
a general assembly of tho Sadhani lords, anu as many of the Raesilotes as 
chose to attend, was announced at the ancient place of rendezvous, Oodippor. 
1*0 increase the solemnity of the occasion, and to banish all suspicion of 
treachery, as well as to extinguish ancient fviuds, a>id reconcile chiefs who 
had never met but in hostility, it was unanimously agreed that f,,rst 
sacred pledge of good faith, the Noon-dab^^ or dipping the hand in th j calt^ 
should take place. 

The entire body of the Sadhani lords, with all their retainers, met at 
the appointed time, as did nearly all the Raesilotes,* excepting tho joint 
chieftains of Khundaila, too deeply tainted with mutual distrust- to take 
part in this august and national congress of all ‘‘the children of ir'hekhji.^' 
It was decided in this grand council, that all intei-nal strife should cease ; 
and that for the future, whenever it might o^cur, tliere should be no appeals 
to the arbitration of Jeypoor; but that on all such occasions, or where the 
general interests were endangered, a meeting should take place at ‘‘the Pass 
of OoJipoor,’" to deliberate and decide, but above all to repel by force of 
atms, if necessary, the further encroachments of the court. This unusual 
measure alarmed the court of Amber, and when oppression had generated the 
determined resistance, it disapproved and disowned the pjoceedings of its 
lieutenant, who was superseded by Rora Ram, with orders to secure the 
jierson of his predecessor. Uis flight preserved him from captivity in the dunge- 
ons of Amber, but his estates, as well as thoso of the minister, his brother, 
were resumed, and all their property was confiscated. 

The new commander, who was a tailor by caste, was ordered to follow 
tho Haldia to tho last extremity j for, in these regions, displaced ministera 
and rebels arc iilontical. Ifc was expected if they did not lose their heads, to 
see thorn in opposition to the orders of their poveroign lord, whoso slaves they 
haJ so lately proclaimo I themselves*, in fixet, a rebel minister in Rajwarra, 
is like an ex l^ory or ex- Whig elsewhere, nor does restoration to the councils 
of his sovereign, perhaps in a few short months after he carried arms against 
him, plundered his subjects, and carried conflagration in his towns, excitt 
more than transient emotion. Tho new commander wns eager to obtain the 
services of the assembled Shckhawuts against the Huldias, but experience had 
given thorn wisdom ; and they nob only exacted stipulations befitting their 
position, the price of this aid, bub what was of more consequence, negotiated 
the conditions of their future connexion with the lor-l-f)aramonnt. 

The first article was tlio irnincdiatc restoration of tho townships which 
the Hulclia had scuznd upon as Tooo, Gwalu, &c. 

The second^ that tho court should disavow all protensionij to exact 
tribute b^^yond what they had voluntarily stipulated, and which they would 
remit to the capital. 

Thinly that on no account should the armies of the court enter the 
lands of the confederation, the consequences of which had been so strongly 
marked in tho atrocities at Khundaila. 

FoicHh, that tho confederacy would furnish a contingent for the service 
of the court, which should be paid by the court while so omidoyed. 


Noon or loon and didincti *to dip, bospatior, or sprinkle,* 
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The treaty being ratified through the intervention of the new command- 
er, and having received in advance 10,000 rupees for their expenses^ the chiefe 
with their retaineis repaired to the capital, after paying homage to their Icige 
lord zealously set to work to execute its orders on the Huldia faction, who 
were dispossessed of their estates. But, as observed in the annals of the 
parent state, Jeypoor had obtained the distinction of the jootha dxirlar, or 
*]ying court/ of the ju'jbnoss of which epithet it afforded an illustration in 
its conduct to the confederated chieftains, who soon discovered the difference 
between promises and performance. They had done their duty, but they 
obtained not one of ihe advantages for which they agreed to serve the court ; 
and they had tho mortification to see they had merely displaced the garrisons 
of the Huldia for those of Rora Ram. After a short consultation, they 
determined to seek themselves the justice that was denied them ; according- 
ly, they assaulted in succession the towns occupied by Rora Ram’s myrmi- 
dons, drove them out, and made over to their original proprietors. 

At the same time, the court having demanded the usual tribute from 
Nursing Das, which was always in arrear, he had the imprudence to stone 
the agent, who was a relation of the minsiter. He hastened to the presence; 
•‘threw his turban at the Raja’s feet,” saying, he was dishonoured for ever, 
a mandate was instantaneously issued for the sequestration of Kbundaila and 
the capture of Nursing who bade his liege lord defiance from his castle of 
Govindgurb: but bis co-partner, Pratap Sing, having no just cause of 
apprehension, remained in Khundaila, which was environed by the Jeypoor 
troops under Assaram. His security wos his ruin 5 but the wily Banyan 
(Assaram), who wished to seize at once the joint holders of the estate, offered 
no molestation to Pratap, while he laid a plot for the other. He incited his 
return, ou the buchun^ or 'pledge of safety/ of the Munohurpoor chief. Nur- 
sing did not hesitate, for rank as was the character of his countrymen in these 
degenerate days, no Rajpoot had ever incurred the ejiithet of Biichu7i-'Chook^ 
tenfold more odious than that of murderer, and which no future action, 
however brilliant, could obliterate, even from his descendants to the latest 
posterity. On the faith of this buchun^ Nursing came, and a mock 
negotiation was c irried on for the arrears of tribute, and time fixed for 
payment. Nursing returned to Khundaila, and Assaram broke up his 
camp and moved away. The crafty Banyan, having thus successfully 
thrown him off his guard, on -the third day rapidly retraced his steps, and at 
midnight surrounded Nursing in his abode, who was ordered to proceed 
forthwith to the camp. Burning with indignatioi, he attempted self-des- 
truction, but was withheld; and accompanied by a few Rajpoot who swore 
to protect or die with him, he joined Assaram to see the issue. 

A simple plan was adopted to secure Pratap, and ho fearlessly obeyed 
the summons. Both parties remained in camp ; the one was amused with 
a negotiation for his liberation on the payment of a fine ; the other had 
higher hope*? ; and in the indulgence of both, their vassals relaxed 
in vigilance. While they were at dinner, a party planted in ambuscade 
rushed on and before they could seize their arms, made captive both 
the chiefs. They were pinioned like felons, put into a covered carriage, 
despatched under the guard of five hundred men to the state-prison of 
Amk®*?, It is an axiom with these people, that the end sanctifies the mcane; 
and tfle ]prince and his minister ‘‘-ongratulated each other on the complete 
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success of the scheme. Khundaila was declared khalisa (fiscal J, and garrisoned 
by five hundred men from the camp, while the interior feudatories, holding 
estates detached from the capital, were received on terms, and even allowed to 
hold thier fiefs on the promise that they did not disturb the sequestrated 
lands, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Baffh Sing opposes the faithless cowt of Amlei\ — He is pined by the 
celebrated George Thomas. -A)esper ate aotion.^Bagh Sing placed in 
the fortified palace at Khundaila.-^His garrison^ loith his brother^ 
slain by Iluniout Sing^ so7i of Pratap.-^Bayh regains the palace . — 
The lands of Khundaila formed by Amber to two Brahmins. They are 
expelled by the feudatory Barwuttias, loho resist the court. — They 
become a banditti, — ^ingram Sing^ cousin to Pratapy their leader,^£Ie 
avoids the treachery of the courL'‘ — Ilis d^aih.^The confederacy unite in 
the league against Jodpoor.--~Neio treaty with the Amber courts — 
Liberation of Pratap and Ifrirsing. — Grmd union of the Shekhaxmts.-^ 
Abhe Sing succeeds in Khundaila^ — Treachery of the court, — Hunwunt 
regains Govindgurhy Khundaila — Restoration of Khoosldaliram 

to the ministry of Jeypoor, — Keio investitures granted to the feudatories of 
Khundaila, — Abhe and Pratap inducted into their ancestral abodes,— 
Incident illustrative of the dejects of the Rajpoot feudal system. — Khundaila 
assailed by Luchman Sing chief of Sccknr. — Gallant defence of Hunwunti 
—His death, — Surrender oj Khaundaila to Luchman ^mg, — The co heirs 
exiled, ^Pow&i' and injluence of Luchman Sing, — Foils the^ de-* 
signs of the Purohit,— Present attitude of Luchman Sing. Subordinate 
branches of the Shekhaxcuts.—The Sadhanis.—Thdr territories wrested 
from the Kaikhanis and Rajpoots, — The Keytri branch of Gie family of 
S>adhoo attaiiis superiority, — Bagh Sing of Keytri murders his oxm son,— 
The Larkhanis, — Revenues of S/wkam^^* 

Deenaram Bohba was now (A. D. 1798-9) prime minister oi 
Jeypoor, and he no sooner heard of the success of Assaram, than he proceed 
ed to join him in pcrs>n, for tho purpose of collecting the tribute due by 
the Sadhaui chiojfe, Uaving formed a junction with Assaram at Oodipotr 
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they marched to Psrsarampoor a town in the heart of the Sadhanis, whence 
they issued commands for the tribute to be brought ; to expedite which, the 
ministers sent d/ioos* to all the townships of the confederacy. This insulting 
process irritated the Sadhani to such a degree that they wrote to Deenaram 
to withdraw bis parties instantly, and retraoe^his steps to Jhoonjoonoo, or 
abide the consequences ; declaring, if he did so, that the collective tribute, 
of which ten thousand was then ready, would be forthcoming. All had 
assented to this arrangement but Bagh Sing, brother of the captive prince of 
Khundaila, who was so incensed at the faithless conduct of the court, after 
the great services they had so recently performed, that he determined to 
oppose hy force of al’ms this lafraction of their charter, which declared the 
inviolability of the territory of the confideiation so long as tho tribute was 
paid. He was joined by five hundred men of Keytri, with which having 
levied contributions at Singhana and Futtehpur from the traitorous lord of 
Seekur, he invited to their aid the celebrated George Thomas, then carving 
out his fortunes among-t these discordant to political elements. Nearly tho 
hole of the Jeypoor mercenary and feudal army was embodied on this occa- 
sion, and although far superior in numbers to the confederation, yet the 
presence of Thomas and his regulars more than counterpoised their numeri- 
cal inferiority. The attack of Thomas was irresistible , the Jeypoor lines led 
by Rora Ram gave wmj, and lost several pieces of artillery. To redeem what 
the cowardice and ill conduct of the general in chief had lost, chieftain of 
Ohomoo formed a gole or dense and band of the feudal chivalry, which he led 
in person against Thomas's brigade, charging bo the mouths of his guns. Hia 
object, the recovery of the guns, was attained with great slaughter on each 
side. The Ohomoo chief (Runjeet Sing) was desperately wounded, Buhadur 
Sing, Pahar Sing, chiefs of the Khangarote clans, with many others, were 
slain by discharges of grape ; the guns were retrieved, and Thomas and hia 
auxiliaries were deprived of a victory, and ultimately coi'ioollod to re-' 
treat,t 

The captive chief of Khundaila deemed this revolt and union of their 
countrymen favourable to their emancipation, and address tbom to this 
effect. A commiinicatiori was made to the discomfited Roru. Ram, who- 
promised his influence, , provided an efficient body of Raesilotes joined his 
camp, and by their services seconded their requests. Bagh Sing was 
selected ; a man held in high esteem by both parties, and even the court 
^anager of Khundaila found it necessary to retain his services, as it was 
by bis influence only over his unruly brethorn that he was enable to make 
any thing of the new fiscal lands. For this purpose, and to preserve the 
honour, the manager peimitted Bagh Sing to remain in the 
iorli led palace of Khundaila, who with a small party of his brethren: but on 
Dein^g i?elected to lead the quotas of his countrymen with the court command- 
er, he left his younger brother, Jmehman Sing as his deputy. 


J^Jioos IS an expiidienfc to liasfcen tlio oompliauco of a floraaad from a dopendeut* A, 
party of horse proceeds to the township, and aro oominanded to receive 'Bo Tnuch, per day till 
the exaction is complied with. If th© d/mos is lefused, it is oouGidered tantamount to an 
appeal to arms. 

of George Thomas, desciibes this batiflo circumstantially j but 
Sfilu Jeypoor court, with Thomas and tho Mahrattas, in wliioh th© 

moutioned. Thomas gives the Rajpoot chivalry full praise for thoir 
ijaUantJ bearing. — Memoir of George Thomas, p. lOll. ^ ^ 
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No sooner did it reach the ears of Hunwunt Sing of Sillede, son of the 
captive Pratap, that Bagh Sing had joined the army, than in the true 
spirit of these relentless feuds, he determined to attempt the castle* As 
soon as the darkness of night favoured his design, he hastened its accomplish- 
ment, escaladed it, and put the unprepared garrison to the sword. Intelli- 
gence of this event reached Bagh Sing at Ran olli, who instantly counter- 
marched, and commenced the assault, into which even the towns people 
entered heartly, inspired as they Were with indignation at the atrocious 
murder of the young chief. The day was extremely h t ; the defendants 
fought for their existence, for their reader could not hope for mercy. The 
assailants were served with the beat fo(id; such as the enthusiasm,, that even 
the women forgot their fears, and cheered them on as the ladders were 
planted against the last point of defence. Then the white flag was dis- 
played, and the gate opened, but the murderer had fled. 

Manji Das succeeded Deenaram as minister of Jeypoor ; and Rora Ram, 
notwithstanding his disgraceful defeat and the lampoons of the bards, con- 
tinned to be collector of the Shekhawiit tribute, and farmed tbe fiscal lands 
of Khundaila to a Brahmin for twenty thousand rupees annually. This 
Brahmin, in conjunction with another speculative brother, had taken a lease 
of the Mapa Bakdari, or town and transit duties at Joypoor, which having 
been profitable, they now agreed to take on lease the sequestrated lands of 
Khundaila. Having not only fulfilled their contract in the fiist year, but put 
money in their pocket, they renewed it for two more. Aided by a party of 
the SilleJiposhians of tho court, the minister of religion shewed he was no 
messenger of peace, and determined to make the mosb of his ephemeral power, 
ho not only levied contrbutions on the yet independent feudatories, but at- 
tacked those who resisted, and carried several of their castles sword in hand. 
The bravo ^^sons of Raesir^ could not bear this new mark of contumely and 
bad faith of the court,— ^‘to be made the sport of a tailor and a Brahmin,^'— 
and having received intimation from the captive chiefs that there was no 
hope of their liberty, they at once throw away the scabbard, and commenced' a 
scone of indiscriminate vengeance, which tho Rajpoot often has recourse to 
when urged to despair. They at once assailed Khundaila, and in spite of the 
resistance of seven thousand I)adoo2nmtis, dispossessed the Purohit] and sacked 
it. Then advancing with the Jeypoor d<*mains, they spread terror and des- 
truction, pillaging oven tho estates of the queen. Fresh troops were sent 
against thorn, and after many actions the confederacy was broken up. The 
Ranolli chief and others of the elder branches made their peace, but the 
younger branches fled from tho country, and obtained sirna (sanctuary) and 
aubsistonco in Mar war and Bikaner: Singram Sing of Soojawas (cousin to 
Pratap) sought the former, Bagh Sing and^ Sooruj Sing tho latter, wboae 
prince gave them lands. There they abode in tranquility for a time, looking 
to that justice from the prince which tributary collectors knew not 5 but 
when apathy and neglect mistook the motive of this patient suffering, he was 
roused from his indifference to the fate of the brave JBarwutUas, by the trfunp 
of their horses* foot even at the gates of his capital. 

Singram Sing headed tbe band of exiles, which spread fear and desola- 
tion ovor a great portion of Dhoondar, In many districts they established 
rekivalU f and wherever they succeeded in surprising a tlianna (garrison) of 

* The salvamcniit^ or bUck-maiU of our owu foiidal system. See Vol, b P‘ 
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their liege lord, they cut it up without mercy. They sacked the town of Kho^ 
within a few miles of the city of Jeypoor, from under whose walls they carri- 
ed off horses to mount their gang. Animated by successful revenge, and the 
excitement of a life so suited to the Rajpoot, Siugram became the leader of a 
band of several hundred horse, bold enough to attempt any thing. Com- 
plaints for redress poured in upon the court from all quarters, to which a 
deaf ear might have been turned, had they not been accompanied v^ith appli- 
cations for reduction of rent. The court at length, alarmed at this daring 
desperado, made overtures to him through Shiam Sing, Sadhani, the chief of 
Bussao, on whose lunhun (pledge) Singram consented to appear before his 
liege lord. As soon as he arrived under the walls of the city, his cavalcade 
was surrounded by all classes, but particularly the Sikh mercenaries, all of 
whom recognized their property, some a horse, some a camel, others arms, &c. j 
but none durst advance a claim to their own, so daring was their attitude 
and so guarded their conduct, The object of the minister was to secure the 
person of Singram, regardless of the infamy which would attach to the chief 
who, at his desire, had pledged himself for his safety. ' But Shiam Sing, who 
had heard of the plot, gave Singram warning. In forty- eight hours, intel- 
ligence reached the court that Singram was in Tuarvati, and that, joined by 
the Tuars and Larkhanis, he was at the head of one thousand horse. He 
now assailed, the large fiscal towns of his prince ; contributions were demand- 
ed, and if they could not be complied with, he carried off in ole (hostage ) the 
chief citizens, who were afterward.^ ransomed. If a delay occured in furnish- 
ing either, the place was instantly given over to pillage, which was placed 
upon a body of camels. The career of this determined ‘BatwiiUia was at 
length closed. He had surrounded the town of Madhupoor, the estate of one of 
the queens, when a ball struck him in the head. His body was carried to 
Ranolli and burnt, and he had his cenotaph amongst the Joojars (those slain 
in battle) of bis fathers. The son of Singram succeeded to the command 
and the revenge of his father, and he continued the same daring course, until 
the court restored his patrimony of Soojawas. Such were the tumultuous 
proceedings in Shekhavati, when an event of such magnitude occurred as to 
prove an epoch in the history of Rajpootana, and which not only was like oil 
effused upon their aflfiictions, but made them prominent to their own bene- 
fit in the transaction. 

That grand international war, ostensibly for the hand of the Helen of 
Rajwarra, was on the point of bursting forth. The opening scene was in 
Shekhavati, and the actors chiefly Sadhanis. It will be recollected, that 
though this was but the underplot of a tragedy, chiefly got up for the depo- 
sal of Raja Maun of Jodpoor, in favor of Dhonkul Sing, Rae-Ohund was 
then Dewan, or prime minister, of Jeypoor ; and to forwrrd his master’s 
views for the hand of Kishna, supported the cause of the pretender. 

The minister sent his nephew, Kirparam, to obtain the aid of the She- 
khawuts, who appointed Kishen Sing as iiiterf)retcr, of their wishes, while 
the Kher assembled at the “Pass of Oodipoor.” There a mew treaty vrm 
formed, the main article of which was the liberation of their chieftains, the 
joint Raja? of Khundaila, and the renewal of the ancient stipulations re- 
'garding the non-interference of the court in their internal arrangements, so 
long as they paid the regulated tribute* Kishen Sing, the organ of tho 
confederation, together with Kirparam, left the assembly for the capital, 
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tvhore they soon returned with the ratification of their wishes. On those 
conditions ten thousand of the sons of Shekhji were embodied, and ready to 
accompany their lord-paramount wherever he might lead them, receiving 
paiti, or subsistance while out of their own lands. 

These preliminaiies settled, Sldam Sing Champawut (nephew of the 
Pokurn chief) with Kirparam repaired to Keytri, whence they conveyed the 
young pretender, Dhonkul Sing, to the camp of the confederates. They 
were met by .a deputation headed by the princess Anundi Kowur (daughter 
of the late Raja Pratap, and one of the widows of Raja Bheem of Marwar^ 
father oJf the pretender), who received the boy in her arms as the child of her 
adotion, and forthwith returned to the capital, where the army was forming 
for the invasion of Mar war. 

It moved to Katoo, ten coss from Khundaila, where they waited the 
junction of tho Bikaner Raja and other auxiliaries. The Shekhawut lords 
here sent in their imperative demand for the liberation of the son of Raesil, 
“that they might march under a leader of their own, equal in celebrity to 
the proudest of that assembled host.’^ Evasion was dangerous ; and in a 
few days their chiefs were formally delivered to them. Even the self- 
abdicated Bindrabnn could not resist this general appeal to arms. The 
princes encamped in the midst of their vassals, nor was there ever such a 
convocation of ^the sons of Shekhji:’ Shadhauis, Bhojanis, Larkhanis, and 
even the BarwuUas^ flocked around the ‘the yellow banner of Raesil.’ The 
accounts of the expedition arc elsewhere narrated, and we shall only add 
that the Shekhawuts participated in all its glory and all its disgrace, and 
lost both Rao Nursing and his father ere they returned to their own 
lands. 

Abhc Sing, the son of Nursing succeeded, and conducted the contingent 
of his countrymen until the ill-starred expedition broke up, when they 
returned to Khundaila. But the faithless court had no intention of restor- 
ing the lands of Khundaila. Compelled to look about for subsistence, with 
one hundred and fifty horse, they went to Raja Buktawur Sing of Macherri; 
but he, performed the duties of kindrerd and hospitality so meanly, that 
they only remained a fortnight. In this exigence, Pratap and his son 
repaired to tho Mahratta loader, Bapoo Sindia, at Dewnsa, while Hunwut^ 
in the ancient spirit of his race, determined to attempt Govindgurh. In 
disguise, he obtained tho necessary information, afsembled sixty of his 
resolute clansmen, whom ho concealed at dusk in a ravine, whence, as soon 
as silence proclaimed Lho hour was come, he issued, ascended the well- 
known path, ))larited his ladders, and cut down the sentinels ere tho 
garrison was alarmed. It was soon mastered, several being killed and the 
rest turned oul. The well-known beat of the Rajpoots in the vicinity, who 
immediately repaired to the castle. In a few weeks the gallant Hunwunt 
was at the head of two thousand men, prepared to act o&nsively against 
his faithless loige lord. Khundaila and all the adjacent towns surrendered, 
their garrisons flj^ing before the victors, and Kho-'hial Daroga, a name of note 
in all the intrigues of the durbar of that day, carried to court the tidings 
of his own disgrace, which, his enemies took care to proclaim, arose from 
his cupidity : for though he drew pay and rations for a garrison of one 
hundred men, he only had thirty. Accompanied by Ruttun Chund, with 
two battalions and guns, and reproaches of his sovereign, he was commanded 
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at his peril to recover Khundaila. Tho gallant Hunwut disdained to await 
the attack, but advanced outside the city to meet it, drove Khoshial back, 
and had he not in the very moment of victory been wounded, while the 
Larkhanis hung behind, would have totally routed them. Hunwunt was 
compelled to retreat with the walls, where he stood two assaults, in one of 
which he slew thirt5^ SillehposJi, or men in armour, the body-guard of the 
prince ; but the only water of the garrison being from tankas (reservoirs), 
he was on the point of surrendering at discretion, when an offer of five 
townships being made, he accepted the towns. 

Another change*took place in the ministery of Amber at this period 5 
and Khooshialiram, at the age of fourscore and four years, was liberated 
from the state pris >n of Amber, and once more entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the government. This hoary-headed politician, who, during more 
than half a century, had alternately met the frownsjand the smiles of his 
prince, at this the extreme verge of existence, entered with all the alacrity 
of youth into the tortuous intrigues of office, after witnessing the removal of 
two prime ministers, his rivals, who resigned power and life toirether^ 
Khooshialiram had remained incarcerated since the reign of Raja Pratap, 
who, when dying, left three injunctions; the fiist of which was, that tho 
Bohra (his caste) should never be enfranchised ; but if in evil hour his 
successor should be induced to liberate him ^*ho should be placed uncontroll- 
•d at the head of affairs.*'* 

When this veteran politician, whose biography would fill a volume,t 
succeeded to the helm at J eypoor, a solemn deputation of the principal She- 
khawut chieftains repaired to the capital, and begged that through his inter- 
cession they might be restored to the lands of their forefathers. The Bohra, 
who had always kept up, as well from sound principle as from pesonal feel- 
ing, a good understanding with the feudality, wdllingly became their advocate 
with his sovereign, to whom he represented that the defence of the state lay 
in a willing and contented vassalage : for. notwithstanding their disobedi- 
ence and turbulence, they were always ready, when the general weal was 
threatened, to support it with all their power, lie appealed to the late ex- 
pedition, when thousand of the children of Shekhji were embodied in his 
cause, and what was a better argument, he observed, the Mahraitas had only 
been able to prevail since their dissensions amongst themselves. The Bohra 
was commanded to follow his own good will and pleasure ; and having ex- 
acted an engagement, by which the future tribute of the Raesilotes was fixed 
at sixty thousand rupees annually, and the immediate payment of a nuz- 
zerana of forty thousand, fresh puttas of investiture were made out for Khun- 
daila and its dependencies. There are so many conflicting interests in all 
these courts, that it by no means ^follows that obedience which runs on the 


* The second injunction was to keep the olfioo of Foujdar, or commander of the forces, ia 
the^ family of Simboo Sing, Googawut. a tnbe alvsrays noted for their firlclity, and like tho 
Mairfceas of Marwax% even a blind fidelity, to the gadi, whoever was the occupant. Tho third 
injunction is left blank in my manuscript. 

t His nrttact, after his emancipation from the dungeons of Amber, was tho dolicato 
negotiation at Dhoneo, tho castle of Chand Sing, Googawut. lie died at Busswab, 22nd April 
1S12, on his return from Maoherri to Jeypoor, where he had boon uuauooeasfully attempting a 
reconciliation between tho courts. It will not bo forgotten that the indepohdonce of the 
JSfcvrooca chief in MaoheiTi had been mainly achieved by the Bohra, who was originally the 
homee d'affaires of the traitorous Narooca. 
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hoels of command ; evon though the orders of the prince were countersigned 
by the minister, the Nagas, who formed the garrison of Khundaila, and tho 
inferior fiefs, shewed no disposition to comply. The gallant Hunwunt, justly 
suspecting the Bohra’s good faith, proposed to the joint rajas a coup de maiu 
(a sudden enterprise) wliioh he volunteered to lead They had five hundred 
retainers amongst them; of these Hunwunt selected twenty of the most? 
intrepid, and repaired to Oodigurh, to which he gained admission as a 
messenger from himself j twenty more were at his heels, who also got in, and 
tlie rest rapidly following, took post at the gateway. Hunwunt then 
disclosed himself^ and presented the fresh putta of Khundaila to the Nagasj 
who still hesitating to obey, he drew his sword, when seeing that he was 
determined to succeed or perish, they reluctantly withdrew, and Abhe and 
Pratap were once more inducted into the dilapidated abodes of their 
nnccstors, Tho adversity they had undergone, added to their youth and 
inoxpcrionce, made them both yield a ready acquiescence to the advice of 
their kinsman, to whoso valour and conduct they owed tho restoration ot 
their inheritance, and the ancient feuds, which were marked on every ston© 
of their castellated mahls^ were apparently appeased. 

Shortly after this restoratinn, the Shikhawut contingent wore called 
out to serve against the common enemy of Bajpootana, the notorious Meet 
Khan, W’hoso general, Mahomed Shah Khan, was closely blockaded in the 
fortress of Bhomgurh, near Tonk, by the whole strength of Jeypoor, 
commanded by Rao Ohand Sing of Dhoonce. An incident occurred, whilo 
tho siego was approaching a successful conclusion, which well exemplifies 
the incorrigible imperfections of the feudal system, either for offensive ot 
defensive operations. This incident, trivial as it is in its origin, proved a 
death blow to these unfortunate princes, so long the sport of injustice, and 
appears destined to falsify tho cZAoni, who pi-opheciod, on the acceptance of 
his self-sacrifice, that seven successive generations of ^ his issue^ should 
occupy tho gadi of Khundaila, In the disorderly proceedings of this feudal 
array, composed of all tho quotas of Amber, a body of Shokhawut had 
sacked one of tho townships of Tonk, in which a Googawut inhabitant wasi 
slain, and hiS property plundered, in tho indiscriminate pell-mell The Son 
of tho Ooogawut instantly carried his complaints to the besieging general, 
Ohand Sing, tho head of his clan, ^vho gave him a party of the Silleposh (men. 
in armour) to recover his property. The Shekhawuts resisted, ^ and rein- 
forced their pnrty ; Ohand Sing did the same-, the Khundaila chiefs repair- 
ed in person, accompanied by the whole, confederacy, with tho exception of 
Scckur^ and the Googa writ chief, who had not only tho tics of clanships 
but the dignity of oommandcr-ia-chiof, to sustain, sent every man he 
could spare from tho blockade. Thus nearly tho whole feudal array of 
Amber was collected round a few hakerm (carts), ready to cut each other to 
pieces for the point of honour ; neither would relinquish the claim, and 
swords were already drawn, when tho Khangarote chief stepped between 
thorn as poace-raTaker, and proposed an expedient which saved the honour of 
both, Uamely, that the plundered property should bo permitted to proceed to 
destination, Khundaila princess quarters, who should transmit it, '* 0 / Ms own 
mcord^^ to the commander-in-chief of Iho army. The Shekhawuts assented ; 
the havoc Was prevented ; but tho pride of Ohand Sing wa? hurt, who saw 
in this a concession to the commander of the army) but none to tho leader 
of tho Googawuts, 

44 j 
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Luchman Sing, the chief of Seekiir, who, as before stated, was the only 
Shekhawut who kept aloof from the affray, saw the moment was arrived for» 
the accomplishment of his ^ long-concealed desire to be lord of Khundaila. 
I'he seige of Bhomgurh being broken np, in consequence of these dissen- 
sions and the defection of the confederated Shekhawuts, the Seeknr chief 
no sooner saw them move by the circuitous route of the capital, than he 
inarched directly for his estates, and throwing aside all disguise, attacked 
SeeSsoh, which by an infamous stratagem he secured by inveigling the 
commandant, the son of the late Bohra minister. Then making overtures to 
the enemy, against whom he had just been fighting, for the sum of tioo lakhs 
of rupees, he obtained a brigade of the mereenery Pathans, under their 
leaders Munnoo and Mahtab Khan, the last of whom, but a few days beforei 
had entered into a solemn engagement with Hunwunt, as manager for the 
minor princes, to support whose cause, and to obtain from molesting their 
estates, he had received fifty thousand rupees 1 Such nefarious acts were 
too common at that period even to occasion remark, far less reprehension. 

^ The gallant Hunwunt now prepared for the defence of the lands 
which his valour had redeemed. His foeman made a lavish application of 
the wealth, which his selfish policy had acquired, and Rewasso and other 
fiefs were soon in his possession* The town of Khundaila, being open, soon 
followed, but the castle lield out sufificiently long to enable him to strength- 
en and provision Kote, which he determined to defend to the last. Having 
withstood the attacks of the enemy, during three weeks, in the almost 
ruined castle, he sallied^ out sword in hand, and gained Kote, where he 
assembled all those yet faithful to the family, and determined to stand or 
fall with the last strong-hold of Khundaila. The other chiefs of the confe- 
deration beheld with indignation this unprovoked and avaricious agression 
on the minor princes of Khundaila, not only because of its abstract 
injustice, but on the undue aggrandizement of this inferior branch of the 
Eaesilotes, and the means employed, namely, the common enemy of their 
country. Many leagued for its prevention, but some were bribed by the 
offer of a part of the domain, and those who were too virtuous to be corrupt- 
ed, found their intentions defeated by the necessity of defending their own 
homes against the detachments of Meer Khan, sent by desire of Seekur to 
neutralize their efforts. The court was steeled against all remonstrance, from 
the unhappy rupture at Bhomgurh, the blockade of which, it was represented, 
was broken by the conduct of the followers of Khundaila. 

^ Hunwunt and some hundreds of his brave clansmen were thus left tO' 
their own resources. During three months, they defended themselves in a 
position outside the castle, when a general assault was made on his intrench- 
ment. He was advised to retreat into the castle, but he nobly replied, 
‘^Khundaila is gone for ever, if we are reduced to shelter ourselves behind 
walls and he called upon his brethern to repel the attack or perish, Hun- 
wunt cheered on his kinsmen, who charged the battalions sword in hand^ 
drove them from their guns, and completely cleared the intrenchment. But 
the enemy returned to the conflict, which lasted from morn until nightfall. 
Another sortie was made j again the enemy was ignominiousily dislodged, 
hut the gallant Hunwunt, leading his men to the very muzzle of tho guns, 
xeepived a shot which ended his career. The victory remained with the 
^sfttged^ but the death of their leader disconcerted his clansmen, who 
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retires within the fort. Five hundred of the mercenary Pathans and men 
of Soekur (a number equal to the whole of the defenders)^ accompanied to 
the last intrepid Raesilote of Khundaila. 

The next morning, an armistice for the removal of the wounded and 
obsequies of the dead was agreed to, during which terms were oifered, and 
refused by the garrison. As soon as the death of Hun want was known, the 
Oodipoor chief, who from the first had upheld the cause of justice, sent 
additional aid both in men and supplies ; and had the Keytri chief been at 
his estates, ihe cause would have been further supported ; but he was at 
court, and had left orders with his son to act according 1;o the advice of the 
chief of Bussao, who had been gained over to the interests of Seekur by the 
bribe of participation in the conquered lands. ISTevertheless, the garrison held 
out, under every privation, for five weeks longer, their only sustenance at 
length being a little Indian corn introduced by the exertions of individual 
MeenaSi At this extremity, an offer being made of ten townships, they 
surrendered, ^ Pratap Sing took his share of this remnant of his patrimony, 
but his co-heir Abhe Sing inherited too much of RaesiPs spirit to degrade 
himself by owing aught to his criminal vassal and kinsman* It would 
have been well for Pratap had he shewn the same Spirit ; for Luchmaa 
Sing, now lord of Khundaila, fell too acutely the injustice of his success, to 
allow to the rightful heir to remain upon his patrimony ; and he only allow- 
ed sufficient time to elapse for the consolidation of his acquisition, before ho 
expelled the young prince. Both the co-heirs, Abhe Sing and Pratap, now 
reside at Jhoonjoonoo, where each receives five rupees a day, from a joint 
purse made for them by the Sadhanis, nor at present* is there a ray of hope 
of their restoration to Khundaila* 

In 1814, when Misr Sheonarian, then minister of Jeypoor, was involved 
in great pecuniary difficulties, to get rid of the importunitios of Meer Khan, 
he cast hia eyes towards the Seekur chief, who had long been desirous to 
have his usurpation sanctioned by the court ; and it was stipulated that on 
the payment of nine lakhs of rupees five from himself, with the 

authoity and force of Jeypoor to raise the rest from the Sadhanis), he should 
receive the p?itta of investiture of Khundaila* Meer Khan, the mutual agent 
on this occasion, was then at Ranolli, where Iiiichman Sing met him and 
paid the amount, receiving his receipt, which was exchanged for the grant 
under the great seal* 

Immediately after, Luchman Sing proceeded to court, and upon the 
further payment of ono year’s tribute in advance, henceforth fixed at fifty* 
seven thousand rupees, ho received from the hands of his leige-Iord, tno 
Raja J uggut Sing, the k/iela^ of investiture* Thus, by the ambition of 
Seekur,^ the oupiditj^ of the court, and the jealousies and avarice of the 
Sadhanis, the birth right of the lineal heirs of Raesil was alienated* 

Luchman Sing, by his talents and wealth, soon established his influence 
at the court of his sovereign ; but the jealousy which this excited in the 
Purohit minister of the day very nearly lost him his deaily-bought 
acquisition. It will be recollected that a Brahmin obtained the lease of the 
lands of Khundaila, and that for his extortions he was expelled with disgrace. 


^ This was written in 1813-Wi, 
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He proceeded, however, in his career of ambition ; subverted the iufluonoe 
of his patron Sheouarian Misr, forcing him to commit suicide, mined the- 
prospects of his son, and by successful and daring intrigue established 
himself in the ministerial chair of Amber Tho influence of Luchmau 
Sing, who was consulted on all occasions, gave him umbrage, and he deter- 
mined to get rid of him. To drive him into opposition to his sovereign was 
his aim, and to effect this there was no better method than to sanction 
an attack upon Khund.iida. The Sadhanis, whose avarice and jealousies 
made them overlook their true intei-ests, readily united to the troops, of the 
court, and Kundaila \vas besieged. Luchman Sing, on this occasion, shew- 
ed he was no common character. He tranquilly abided tho issue at Jej^- 
poor, thus neutralizing the malignity of the Purohit, while, to ensure- 
the safety of Khundail timely supply of the money to the partizan^, 
-Jumsheed Khan, broug*^:) his battalians to threaten the Purohit in his 
camp. ^ Completely failed by the superior tract of Luchmau Sing, the 
Brahrain was compelled to abandon the undertaking and to return to the 
capital, where his anger made him throw aside the mask, and attempt to- 
secure the person of his enemy. The Seekur chief had a narrow escape j. 
he fled with fifty horse, hotly pursued by his adversary, while his effects, 
and those of his parfcizaiis (amongst jvhom was the Samoto chief) were 
confiscated. Tho Sadhanis, led by the chief of Ivcyfcri and Bussao, even 
after the Purohit had left them, made a bold attempt to capture Khundaila 
which was defeated, and young Abhe Sing, who was made a puppet on tho 
occasion, vftnessed the last defeat of his hopes. 

If necessity or expediency could palliate or justify such nefarious acts, 
it would be shewn in the good consequences that have resulted from evil. 
The discord and bloodshed pi*oduced by tho partition of authority between 
the son of Bahadur Sing are now at an end. Luchinun Sing is the sole- 
tyrant in Khundaila, and so long as the system which ho has estabished is 
maintained, he may laugh at the efforts, not only of the Sadhanis, but of the- 
court itself, to supplant him. 

Let us, in a few word-'i, trace the family of Luchman Sing, It will be 
recollected that daesil, the first Rafa amongst tho sons of Shokhji, had 
seven sons, the fourch of whom, Tirinul (who obtained tho title of Rao), hold 
Kasulli and its eighty four townships in appanago. His son, Ilurrco Sing,^ 
wrested the district of Bilara, with its one hundred and twcnty-fivo town- 
ships, from the Kaimkhanis of Futtehpur, and shortly after, twenty-five 
more from Kewasso^ Seo Sing, the son of ELurree, captured Futtehpur 
itself, the chief abode of the Kaimkhanis, where ho established himself. Ilis 
son, Ohand Sing, founded Seskur, whose lineal descendant, Devi Sing,, 
adopted Luchman Sing, son of his near kinsman, the Shaphura ^/i«kooV- 
The estates of Seekur were in admirable order waon Luchman succeoclcd to- 
his uncle, who^sG policy was of the exterminating sort. Luchman improved 
upon it : and long before the acquired Khund.ula, had demolished all the 
castlos of his inferior feudatories, not even sparing that of* Sbahpura, tho 
place of his nativity, as well as Bilara, Buthotie, and Kasulli; and so com- 
pletely did he allow the Lies of adoption to supersede those of blood, that liLs. 
own father preferred exile, to living under a son who, covered with ‘The 
turban of Seekur.” foi'got the author of bis life, and retired to Jodpoor. 

Iiuchiuan Sing has aow a compact and improving country, containing 
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five hundred towns and villages, yielding a revenue of eight lakhs of rupees. 
Desirous of transmitting his name to posterity, he erected the castle of 
Luchmangurh,* * * § and has fortified many other strongholds, for the defence of 
which he has formed a little army, which, in these regions, merits the title of 
regulars, consisting of eight battalions of alligole, armed with matchlocks, 
with a brigade of guns to each battalion. He has Insides an efficient cavalry; 
consisting of one thousand hoise, half of which are bargeerSy or stipendiary ; 
the other half jagheerdars, having lands assigned for their support.. 
With such means, and with his ambition, there is very little doubt that, had, 
not the alliance of his liege lord of Amber with the English government put a 
stop to the predatory system, he would, by means of the same worthy allies 
by whose aid he obtained Khundaila,t before this time have made himself 
supreme in Shekhavati. 

Having thus brought to a conclusion the history of the princes of Khun- 
daila, we shall give a brief account of the other branches of the Shekhawuts, 
especially the most powerful, the Sadhani. 

The Sadhanis are descended from Bhojraj, the third son of Eaesil, and in 
the division of fiefs amongst his seven sons, obtained Oodipoor and its depen- 
dencies. Bhojraj had a numerous issue, styled Bhojani, who arrogated their 
full share of importance in the infancy of the confederacy, and in process of 
time, from some circumstance not related, perhaps the mere advantage of 
locality, their chief city became the Tendez'i^ous {or the gtes^t council of tho 
federation, which is still in the defile of Odipoor4 

Several generations subsequent to Bhojraj, Jugram succeeded to th© 
lands of Oodipoor. He had six sons, the eldest of whom, Sadhoo, quarrelled* 
with his father, on some ceremonial connected with the celebration of th© 
military festival, the doserrah^^ and quitting the paternal roof, sought bis 
fortunes abroad. At this time, almost all the tract now inhabited by th© 
Sadhanis was dependent on Futtehpoor (Jhoonjoonoo), the residence of a 
Nawab of the Kaimkhani tribe of Afghans, who held it as a fief of the empire. 
To him Sadhoo repaired, and was received with favours, and by his talents 
and courage rose in consideration, until he was eventually intrusted with th© 
entire management of affairs. There arc two accounts of the mode ofhia* 
ulterior advancement : both may bd correct. One is, that the Nawab, having 
no children, adopted young Sadhoo, and assigned to him Jhoonjoonoo and 
its eighty-tour dependencies, which he retained on the Kaimkhani’s death. 
The other, and less favourable though equally probable account, is that, feel- 
ing his influcnoc firmly established, ho hinted to his patron, that the township 

of was prepared for his future residence, whore he should enjoy a 

sufficient pension, as ho intended to retain possession of his delegated authori- 


* I+uchmangurh, or ^'tbo castle of I^uchman,’’ situated upon a lofty mountaiu, was eiept- 
ed in 8. 186^, or A. D. 1806, though probably on the rains of some more ancient fortress. ^ It 
commands a most extensive prospect, and is quite a beacon in that country, studded with 
kill- castles. The town is built on tho model of Jeypoor, with regular streets intersecting e^oh 
other at right anglei^ in which there arc many wealthy merchants, who enjoy perfect security; 

t Klnuiflaila is said to have derived its name from tho Kkoluw Raj'poot. Tho Khokur is 
often mentioned in the Bhatti Annals, whom 1 have supposed to bo the Ohftker, who were 
c6rtainly Indo-Scythic. Khundaila has four thousand houaos, aud eighty villages dependent 
on it. ^ 

.. J Tlio ancient name of Oodipoor is said to bijKaosj it contains three thousand houses, 
and hua forty-livo villages attached to it, divided into four portions^ 

§ Sec Vol. i, p. 583. . . 
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ty. So completely had he supplanted the Kaimkham, that he found himself 
utterly unable to make a party against the ungrateful Shekhawut, He 
therefore fled from Jhoonjoonoo to Futtehpoor, the other division of his 
authority, or at least one of his own kin, who espoused his cause, and prepar- 
ed to expel the traitor from Jhoonjoonoo. Sadlioo, in this emergency, applied 
to his father, requesting him to call upon his brethren, os it was a comnaon 
cause* The old chief, who, in, his son^s success, forgave and forgot the conduct 
which made him leave his roof, instantly addressed another son, then serving 
with his liege lord, the Mirza Raja Jey Sing, in the imperial army, to obtain, 
succour for him ; and some regular troops with guns were immediately des- 
patched to reinforce young Sadhoo and maintain his usurpation, which was 
accomplished, and moreover Futtehpoor was added to Jhoojoonoo. Sadhoo 
bestowed the former with its dependencies, equal in value to his own share, 
on his brother, for his timely aid, and both^ according to previous stipulation, 
agreed to acknowledge tbeir obligations to the Raja by an annual tribute and 
nuzzerana on all lapses, as lord- paramount* Sadhoo soon after wrested Sing- 
hana, containing one hundred and twenty-five villages, from another branch 
of the Kaimkhanis ; Sooltano, with its c/iourasi, or division of eighty four 
townships, from the Gor Rajpoots ; and Keytri and its dependencies from the 
Tuars, the descendants c£ the ancient emperors of Delhi ; sc that, in process 
of time, he possessed himself of a territory comprising more than one thousand 
towns and villages. Shortly before his death, he divided the conquered lands 
amongst his five sons, whose descendants, adopting his name as the patro- 
nymic, are called Sadhani ; viz, Zoorawur Sing, Kishen Sing, Kesuri Sing, 
and Pahar Sing^ 

Zoorawanr Sing, besides the paternal and original estates,^ had, in vir- 
tue of primogeniture, the town of Ohokeri and its twelve subordinate villages, 
with aU the other emblems of state, as the elephants, palkees, &e. ; and al- 
though the cupidity of the Keytri chief, the descendant of the second son, 
Kishen, has wrested the patrimony from the elder branch, who has now only 
Ohokeri, yet the distinctions of birth are never lost in those of fortune, and 
the petty chief of Ohokeri, with its twelve small townships, is looked upon as 
the superior of Abhe Sing, though the lord of five hundred villages. 

The descendants of the other four sons, now the most distinguished of 
the Sadhanis, are,^ 

Abhe Sing of Keytri ; 

Shiam Sing of Bussao ; 

Gyan Sing of Nowulgnrhjf 

Shere Sing of Sooltano. 

Besides the patrimonies assigned to the five sons of Sadhoo, he left the 
districts of Singhana, Jhoonjoonoo, and Soonijgurh (the ancient Oreecha^, 
to be held in joint heirship by the junior members of his stock. The first, 
with its one hundred and twenty-five villages, has been usurped by Abhe 
Sing of Keytri, but the others still continue to be frittered away in aub-in- 
feudations among this numerous and ever-spreading frerage. 


* It must be borne in mind that this was written in 1814, 

f Howulgurh contains four thousand houses, environed by a sekcrpwinor. It is on a mors 
ancient site called Roleani, whose old casUe in ruins is to tho south-east, and the now ono 
^idway between it and the town, built by Howul Sinjj in S. 180^ or A-T)^ 
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Abhe Sing has assumed the same importance amongst the Sadhanis, 
that Luohman Sing has amongst the Raesilotes, and both by the same 
means, crime, and usurpation. The Seekur chief has despoiled his senior 
branch of Khundaila; and the Keytri chief has not only despoiled the senior, 
but also the junior, of the five branches of Sadhoo. The transaction which 
produced the last result, whereby the descendant of Shere Sing lost Sooltano, 
is so peculiarly atrocious, that it is worth relating, as a proof to what lengths 
the Rajpoot will go '‘to get land.” 

Pahar Sing had an only son, named Bhopal, who being killed in an at- 
tem])t on Loharoo, he adopted the younger son of his nephew, Bagh Sing of 
JCeytri. On the death of his adopted father, the Sooltano chief, being too 
young to undertake the management of his fief in person, remained under the 
paternal roof. It would appear as if this alienation of political rights could 
also alienate affection and rupture all the ties of kindred, for this unnatural 
father embrued his hands in the blood of his own child, and annexed Sool- 
tano to Keytri. But the monster grievously suffered for the deed ; he be^ 
came the scorn of his kinsmen, ‘‘who spit at him and threw dust on his head” 
until he secluded himself from the gaze of mankind. The wife of his bosom 
ever after refused to look upon him ; she managed the estates for her surviv- 
ing son, the present Abhe Sing, During twelve years that Bagh Sing 
survived, he never quitted his apartment in the castle of Keytri, until carried 
out to be burned, pimidst the execrations and contempt of his kinsmen. 

Larkhmis . — Having made the reader suSiciently acquainted with the 
genealogy of the Sadhanis, as well as of the Raesilotes, we shall conclude 
with a brief notice of the Larkhanis, which term, translated, “the beloved 
lords,” ill -accords with their occupation, as the most notorious in Rajpootana. 
Larla is a common infantine appellation, meaning ‘beloved ; but whether the 
adjunct of Khan to this son Racsil, as well as to that of his youngest, Taj-khan 
fthe crown of princes), was out of compliment to some other Mooslem saint, 
we know not. Larkjban conquered his own appanage, Dantah Ramgurh, on 
the frontiers of Mar war, then a dependency of Sambhun It is not unlikely 
that his father’s influence at court secured the possession to him. Besides 
this district, they hav^e the tttppa of Nosul, and altogether about eighty town- 
ships, including some held of the Rajas of Marwar and Bikaner, to secure 
their abstinence from plunder within their bounds. The Larkhanis are a 
community of robbers ; their name, like Pindarri and Kzizzakj is held in 
these regions to be synonimous with ‘freebooter,’ and as they can muster 
hundred horse, their raids are rather formidable. Sometimes their nominal 
liege lord calls upon them for tribute, but being in a difficult country, and 
Ramgurh being a place of strength, they pay little regard to the call, unless 
backed by some of the mercenary partizans, such- as Meer Khan, who con- 
trived to get payment of arrears of tribute to the amount of the twenty 
thousand rupees. ^ 

Revenues , — We conclude this sketch with a rough statement of the 
revenues of Shekavati, which might yield in peace and prosperity, now for 
the first "time beginning to beam upon them, from twenty-five to thirty 
lakhs of rupees ; but at present they fall much short of this sum, and full 
one-half of the lands of the confederation are held by the chiefs of Seekur 
and Keytri: — 
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Luchtnan Sing, of Seekur, including Khundaila ^ 8,00,000 

Abhe Sing, of Keytri, including Kot-Pootli, given by Lord 

Lake.. 6,00,000 

Sbiam Sing of Bussio, including his brother Eunjeet’s Share 

of 40,000, (whom he killed) 1,90,000 

Gyan Sing of ISTowulgurh, including Mundao, each fifty 

villages 70,000 

Luchman -^Sing, Mayndair, the chief sub-infeudation of 

Nowulgurh 30,000^ 

Taen and its lands, divided amongst the twenty-seven great 

grandsons of Zoorawur Sing, eldest son of Sadhoo 1,00,000 

Oodipoor-vati 1,00,000 

Munohurpur’*^ 30,000 

ljarkhanis.,..k 1,00,000 

Hur-ram jis. 40,000 

Girdhur-potas * • * 40,000 

Smaller estates..* 2,00.000 


The tribute established by Jeypoor is as follows i — 

Enpees. 

Sadhanis 2,00,000 

Khundaila 60,000 

Kuttehpur 64,000 

Oodipoor and Bubhye.* 22,000 

Kasulli*.... 4,000 

Total ... 3.50,000 


Thus, supposing the revenues, as stated, at twenty-three lakhs, to be 
near the truth, and the tribute at three and a-half, it would be an assess- 
ment of one-aeventh of the whole, which is a fair proportion, and a 
measure of justice which the British Gevernment would do well to 
imitate^ 


^ The Munohurpoor chief was put to death by Baja Juggub Sing (vide Ma<lai'ri nalVs 
Journal of A D. 1 814), and his lauds were seguostratod and partitioned amongst the con- 
federacy : the cause, his inciting the Railiiis or Eatis (an epithet for the proselyte Bhatti 
plunderers of Bhattiana) to invade and plunder the country. 
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iltfleclions, — Statistics of Amber. — Boundaries. — Extent. — Population ., — 

Numlev of townships. — Glassification of inhahitanis* — Soil.—Hwshand- 
'ly. — Products. — Revenues. — Foreign army. — The feudal lemes* 

We have thus developed the origin and progress of the Ouchwaha tribe, 
as well as its scions of Shekhavati and Macherri. To some, at leasfc, it may 
be deemed no uninteresting object to trace ia continuity the issue of a fugi- 
tive individual, spreading, in the course of eight hundred years, over a region 
of fifteen thousand square miles ; and to know that forty thousand of his 
flesh and blood have been marshalled in the same field, defending, sword in 
hand, their country and their prince. The name of ‘countiy' carries with 
it a magical power in the mind of the Ra jpoot. The name of his wife or his 
mistress must never be mentioned at all,* nor that of his country but with 
respect, or his sword is' instantly unsheathed. Of these facts, numerous 
instances abound in these Annals • yet does the ignorant pwdesi (foreigner) 
venture to say there are no indigenous terms either for patriotism or grati- 
tude in this country, 

Boundaries and Extent. — The boundaries of Amber and its dependencies 
are best seen by an inspection of the Map. Its greatest breadth lies between. 
Sambhoor, touching the Marwar frontier on the west, and the town of Sur- 
out, on the J at frontier, east. This line is one hundred and twenty British 
miles, whilst its greatest breadth from north to south, including Shekhavati, 
is one hundred and eighty. Its form is very irregular. We may, however, 
estimate the surface of tho parent state, Dhoondhar or Jeypoor, at nin© 
thousand five hundred square miles, and Shekhavati at five thousand four 
hundred ; in all, fourteen thousand nine hundred square miles, 

Population.^It is difficult to determine with exactitude the amount 
of the population of this region ; but from the best information, one hundred 
and fifty souls to the square mile would not bo too great a proportion 5 n 
Amber, and eighty in Shekhavati ; giving an avor^'go of one hundred and 
twenty-four to tho united area, which consequonbiy contains 185,670 ; and 
when we con-idor the very groat number of larg.^ towns in this region, it 
may not be above, but rather below, the truth. Dhoondhar, tho parent 
country, calculated to contain four thousand townships, exclusive of poorwas^ 
or hamlets, and Shekhavati about half that number, of which Luchmau 
Sing of Seokur and Khimdaila, and Abho Sing of Keytri, have each about 
five hundred, or the half of the lands of the federation. 

Olassification'of Inhabitants. — Of this poj)ulation, it is still more difficult 
to classify its varied parts, although it may be asserted with confidence that 
the Rtijpoots bear but a small ratio to the rest, whilst they may equal in 
number any individual class, except tho aboriginal Meenas^ who, strange to 
say, aro still the most numerous. The following are the principal tribes, 
and tho order in which they follow may be considered as indicative of ‘their 

45 
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relative numbers. I. Meenas ; 2. Rajpoots ; 3. Brahmins ; j 

5. Jats ; 6. Dhakur, or Kirar (qu. Cirata ?) ; 7. Goojurs. 

Mmins, — The Meenas are subdivided into no less than thirty-two 
-distinct clans or classes, but it would extend too much the annals to this state 
to distinguish them. Moreover, as they belong to every state in Rajwarra, 
we shall find a fitter occasion to give a general account of them. The 
immunities and privileges presented to the Meenas best attest the truth of 
the original induction of the exiled prince of Nurwar to the sovereignty 
of Amber ; and it is a curious fact, showing that such establishment must 
have been owing to adoption, not conquest, that this event was commemo- 
rated on every installation by a Meena of Kalikho marking with his blood 
the teeka of sovereignty on the forehead of tho prince. The blood was 
obtained by incision of the great toe, and though, like many other antiquated 
usages, this has fallen into desuetude here (^as has the same mode of inaugura- 
tion of tho Ranas by the Ondeva Bhils), yet both in the one case add in the 
other, there cannot be more convinenig evidence that these now outcasts 
were originally the masters. The Meenas still enjoy the most confidential 
posts about the persons of the princes of Amber, having charge of the archi- 
ves and treasure in Jeygurh 3 they guard his person at night, and have that 
most delicate of all trusts, the charge of the rawida, or seraglio. In the 
earlier stages of Ouchwaha power, these their primitive subjects the whole 
insignia of state, as well as the person of the prince,committcd to their trust ; 
but presuming upon this privilege too far, when they insisted that, in leav- 
ing their bounds, he should leave these emblems, the nakarra^ and standards, 
with them, their pretentions were cancelled in their blood. The Meenas, 
Jats, and Kirars, are the principal cultivators, many of them holding large 
estates 

JaU . — The Jats nearly equal to the Meenas in numbers, as well as in ex- 
tent of possessions, and are, as usual, the most industrious of all husbandmen. 

Brahmins . — Of Brahmins, following secular as well as sacred employment, 
there are more in Amber than in any other state in Rajwarra ; from which 
we are not to conclude that her princes were more religious than their 
neighbours, but on the contrary, that they were greater sinners. 

Rajpoots. — It is calculated that, even now, on an emergency, if a national 
war roused the patriotism of the Cuchwaha feudality, they could bring into 
the field thirty thousand of their kin and clan or, to repeat their own em- 
phatic pharse, '‘the sons of one father,” which includes the Naroooas and the 
chiefs of the Shekhawut federation. Although the Ouchwahas, under their 
popular princes, as Pujoon, Raja Maun, and the Mirja, have performed ex- 
ploits as brilliant as any other tribes, yet they do not now enjoy the same 
reputation for courage as either the Rahtores or Haras. This may bo in 
part accounted for by the demoralization consequent upon their proximity to 
the Mogul court, and their participation in all its enervjiting vices ; but still 
more fi-om the degradations they have suffered from the Mahrattas, and 
to which theii western brethren have been less exposed. Every feeling, 
patriotic or domestic, became corrupted wherever their pernicious influence 
prevailed. 

So27, husbandry, produots, — Dhoondhar contains every variety of soil, and 
the^k/iwr^e/ and ruhbee or autumnal and spring crops, are of nearly equal 
importance. Of the former lajra predominates over jooar^ and in the lattej 
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barley over wheat. The other grains, pulses, and vegetables, reared all over 
Hindusthan, are here produced in abundance, and require not to be specified 
The sugar-cane used to be cultivated to a very great extent, but partly from 
extrinsic causes, and still more from its holding out such an allurement to the 
renters, the husbandman has been compelled to curtail this lucrative branch 
of agriculture ; for although land fit for eek (cane) is let at four to six rupees' 
per beegha, sixty ^have been exacted before it was allowed to be reaped. 
Cotton of excellent quality is produced in considerable quantities in various 
districts, as are indigo and other dyes common to India. Neither do the- 
implements of husbandry or their application dijffer from those which have* 
been described in this and various other works sufiSciently well known. 

Farming system, — It is the practice in this state to farm ifcs lands to the 
highest bidder ; and the mode of farming is most pernicious to the interests* 
of the state and the cultivating classes, both of whom it must eventually 
impoverish. The farmers-general are the wealthy bankers and merchants, 
who make their offers for entire districts ; those they underlet in tiippas, or 
subdivisions, the holders of a village. With the profits of all these persons, the 
expenses attending collections, quartering of burkendases, or armed police, 
are the poor Bhomias and Ryots saddled. Gould they only know the point 
whore exaction must .stop, they would still have a stimulous to activity j 
but when the crops are nearly got in, and all just demands satisfied, they 
suddenly hear that a new renter has been installed in the district, having 
ousted the holder by some ten or twenty thousand rupees, and at the precise 
moment when the last toils of the husbandman were near completion , 
The renter has no lemody ; ho may go and ‘‘throw his turban at the door of 
the palace and exclaimed dohae^ Raja SaliQb^^^ till ho is weary, or marched 
off to the cutwaPs chahootra^ and perhaps fined for making a disturbance. 
Knovring, however, that there is little benefit to be derived from such a 
course, they generally submit, go through tho whole accounts, make over 
tho amount of the collections, and with tho host of vultures in their train, 
who, never unprepared for such charges, have been making the most of 
their ephemeral power by battening ou the hard earnings of the peasantry, 
retire for this fresh band of harpies to pursue a like course. Nay it is far 
from uncommon for three different renters to come upon tho same district in 
one season, or even tho crop of one season, for five or ten thousand rupees, 
annulling the exciting engagement, no matter how far advanced. Such 
was the condition of this state r and when to those evils were supperadded 
tho exactions called dind, or burrar^ forced contributions to pay those armies 
of robbers who swept tho lands, language cannot exaggerate the extent of 
misery. Tho love of country must bo powerful indeed which can enchain 
man to a land so misgoverned, so unprotected. 

Revenues, — It is always a difficulty to obtain any correct accountr 
of tho revenues of these states, which are ever fluctuating. We have now 
before us several schedules, both of past and present reigns, all said to be 
copied from tho archives, in which the name of every district, together with 
its roiit, town and transit duties, and other sources of income, are stated ; 
but the details would afford little satisfaction, and doubtless the resident 
authorities have access to the fountain head. The revenues of Dhoondhar, 
of every description, fiscal, feudal, and tributary or impost, arc staled,! 
round numbers, at one oioro of rupees, or about a million of pounds sterlia 
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■which, estimating the clilTeronce of the price of tabosf, may be dbomeil 
equivalent to four times that sum in England. Since this estimate was 
made, there have been great alienations of territoiy, and no less than 
sixteen rich districts have been wrested from Amber by the Mahrattas, or 
her own rebel son, the Narooca chief of Macherri. 

The following is the schedule of alienations: — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

5. 

6 . 
6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


i 


Kamah 
Khori 
Pahari 

Kanti r 

Ookrode 

Pundapun 

Gazi oa-thana.,,,. 
Eamp^ra (kirda) 

Gaonrio 

Einnifc 

Purbainie 

Mozpur Hursana.... j 
Kanorh or Kanound* 
Narnol,., 


Taken by General Perron, for his master Sindia;; 
since rented to the J ats, and retained by them. 


Seized by the Macherri Rao, 


M. Kotpootlee. 


1*5. 

16, 


TOnk 

Rampura.., , 


Taken by De Boigne and given to» 

/ Morteza Khan, Baraitch, confiimcd 

in them by Lord Lake. 

Taken in th.e- war of 1803-4, from the Mahrattas, 
and given by Lord Lake to Abho Sing of! 
Keytri. 

Granted to Holcar by Raja Madhu Sing ; con- 
firmed in sovereignty to. Meer Rban by Lord 
J Hastings. 

It must, however; be borne in mind, that almost all those alienated dis« 
ijriots had but for a comparatively short period formed an integral portion of 
phoondhar ; and ^ that the major part were portions of the imperial 
domains, held in jctedatl^ or ^assignment, ^ by the princes of this country, in* 
their capn.oifcy of lieutenants of the ejnperor. In Raja Prithwi Sing’s reign, 
about half a century agti, the rent-roll of Amber and her tributaries Was. 
seventy-seven lakhs : and iii a very minute schedule formed in S. 1858 (A.D. 
1802), the last year of the reign of Raja Pratab Sing, they were estimated at 
seventy-nine lakhs : an ample revenue, if well administered, for every object. 
We shall present the chief items, which form, the budget of ways and means* 
of Amber. 

Schedule of the revenues of Amber for S. 185% (A.D. 1802-3), the year of 
Raja Jiiggut Singes aocessioii, 

Khalisa, or Fiscal kindt 

Knpoes. 

Managed by the^Raja, or rented 20,55,000- 

Deori talooka, expenses of the queen’^s household 5,00"000' 

Sagird-pesha, servants of the household 3^00, C 00- 

Ministers, and civil officers 2,00,000* 

Jagheers for the Sillehposh, or men at arms 1,50^000 

Total.. . , . ..T. .8205000 


Kanorli w..e the fief pf Ameer Bing, ono pfthe twolvo great ivrdy orAmher- 
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Bnpces. 

Brought over S205000 

Jagheers to army, ten battalions of infantry with 

cavalry * 7,14,000 

Total Fiscal land 3-9,19,000 

Feudal lands (of Jeypoor Proper) 17,00.000 

Ooduk, or charity lands, chiefly to Brahmins 16,00,000 


Dan and Mauppa, or transit and impost duties, of the cavalry 1,90,000 
Oucherri, of the capital, includes town-duties fines, contribu- 
tions, &o, &c 2,1-6,000 

Mint ;* • 60,000 

Hoondi-bharra, insuiancc, and dues on bills of exchange •••*• 60,000 

Foujdari, or commandant of Amber (annual fine) 12,000 

Foujdari, or commandant of city Jeypoor 8,000 

Bedaet, petty fines from the Oucherri, or hall ot justice 16,000 

Subzi-mandi, vegetable market 3,000 


Total lakhs 77,83,000 

'f Shek havati 8,50,000 

Tribute.*. Rajawut and other feudatories ot Jeypoor* 80,000 
l^Kotrccs of Haroutif 20,000 


Total Tribute*. - 4,00,000 


Add Tribute... 4,00,000 

Grand Total 81,8i^000 


If this statement is correct, and wo add there to the Shekhawut, 
Eajawut, and Hara tributes, tho revenues fiscal, feudal, commercial, and 
tributary, of Amber when J uggut Sing came to the throne, would exceed 
eighty lakhs of rupoos, half of which is hliaUa^ or appertaining to the Raja 
— nearly twice the personal revenue of any other prince in Rajwarra* 
This sum (forty lakhs) was tho estimated amo.unt liable to tho tribute, when 
tho treaty was formed with the British Government, and of which the raja 
has to pay eight lakhs annually, and fim Bixteenths of all revenue Surplus to 
this amount. The observant reader will not fail to be struck with the vast 
inequality between the states of the defenders of the country, and these 
drones tho Brahmins, — a point on which we have elsewhere treated:): nor 
can any thing more powerful mark the utter prostration of intellect ot the 
Cuchwaha princes, than their thus maintaining an indolent and baneful 
hcirarchy to fatten on the revenues ^^hich W^ould support four thousand 
Ouchwaha cavaliers. With a proper application of her revenues, and 
princes like Raja Maun to load a bravo vassalage, they would have foiled all 
the efforts of the Mahrattas 5 but their own follies and vices have been 
their ruin. 

Foreign army , — At the period (A..D. 1803) this schedule was formed of 
tho revenues of Amber, she maintained a foreign army of thirteen thousand 
mon, consisting of ten battalions of infantry with guns, a legion* of four 


* Burwarra, Kheorni, Sowar, Iserdoh, <fco, <Sro, 
t Antordeh, BulWiin, and Indurgurh. 

t Soo Pissertation on tlxo Religious Bstabljshmonts of Mewar, yoI. i, p. 4-79., 
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thousand Fagas, a crops of alligoles for police duties and one of cavalrf; 
seven hundred strong. With these, the regular contingent of feudal levies 
amounting to about four thousand efficient horse, formed a force adequate 
to repel any insult • but when the kher, levee en 77iasse, was called out 
twenty thousand men, horse and foot, were ready to back the always 
embodied force. 

A detailed schedule of the feudal levies of Amber may diversify the dry 
details of these annals, obviate repetition and present a perfect picture of a 
society of clanships. In this list we shall give precedence to the kotv'ihimd, 
the holders of the twelve great fiefs (hara-kotri) of Amber. 

Schedule of the names and appanages of the tioelve sons of Raja Prithwi Raja 

tvhose descendants from the bara-kotri, or twelve great fiefs of Amber, 


Son^ofPrithwiRaj , 

, Karnes of Families. 

Names of Fiefs. 

Present Chiefs. 

J 

Bevonues 


1, Chutliurnhooj 

Chuthurbhojoto. ..... 

f Pinar and ) 

Bagh Sinpr 

18,000 

28 



\ Bhugroo .... } 




2. Kullian 

Kullianote 

Lotwarra 

Gunga Sing 

25,000 

47 

B. Kathoo... ...... 

Nathawut 

Chomoo 

Aoherolo... 

Kishcn Sing . . 

1,15,000 

205 

6. Jugmul his 



ICaiiii Sing .. , 

Zo,o50 

57 

son Khangar 

Khangaroto 

Thodree.. 

Prithwi Sing... 

25,000 

40 

6. Sooltaxi 

Soolianoie-... 

Ohandsin:’ 

7. Pnchaen.jj_iii. 

Puehaenoto . 

Sambra 

Sullco Sing,.,. 

17, '7(10 

82 

QQ 

8 

Goorawut 

JDboonee 

Bao Ohand yioo 

7o OCX) 


Kihoombani 

Bhanskho. ♦ .. 

Pilflfluin PlhiiY 

21^535 

Oo 

O 1 

10. Koombho.*. ... 

Khoombawut. . ... 

Mahar 

RawutSurupSiug 

27^538 

ol 

45 

11. Sooiuti 

Sheoburrunpota 

Neendir 

Rawnb IlurnSmg 

10.000 

19 

12. Buube'r-.M ... ' 

Bxinbeerpoto 

Batko 

Suroop Sing .... 

10,000 

35 


It will be remarked that the estates of these, the chief vassals of Amber 
are, with the exception of two, far inferior in value to those of the sixteen 
great chiefs of Mewar, or the eight of Marwar ; and a detailed list of all the 
inferior^ feudatories of each kotree, or clan, would shew that many of them 
have estates greater than those of their leaders : for instance, Kishen Sing of 
Chomoo has upwards of a lakh, while Berri Sal of Samoto, the head of the 
clan (Nathawut), has only forty thousand: again, the chief of Ballahairi 
holds *an estate of thirtyffive thousand, while that of the head of his clan is 
but twenty-five thousatid. The representative of the Shooburrunpotas baa 
an estate of only ten thousand, while the junior branch of Gooroh has thirty 
six thousand. Again, the chief of tho Khangarotes has but twenty-five thou 
sand, while no less than three junior branches hold lands to double that 
amount ; and the inferior ot the Baibhudurotes holds upwards of a lakh, while 
his superior of Acherole has not a third of this rental. The favojirofthe 
prince, the turbulence or talents of individuals, have caused these inequali- 
ties • but, however disproportioned the gifts of fortune^ the attribute of honor 
always remains with the lineal descendant and representative of the ori^’inal 
fief. "" 

We shall further illustrate this subject o-f the feudaUties of Amber by 
inserting a general list of all the clans, with the number of subdivisions^ the 
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s*esoUrces of eaci, and the quotas they ought to furnish. At no remote period 
this was held to be correct, and will serve to give a good idea of the Ouch- 
waha aristocracy. It was my intention to have given a detailed account of 
the subdivisions of each fief, their names, and those of their holders, but on 
reflexion, though they cost some diligence to obtain, they would have little 
interest for the general reader. 

Schedule of the Cuchwaha clans 5 the nurtiber of fiefs or esfcUes in each ; their 
aggregate value, and quotas of horse for each estate* 


Names of Clans. 


Number ot 
fiefs in eacb 
iClansbip or Clan. I 


Ag ate 
Revenue. 


Aggregate 

Quotas. 


12 * ^ 




t)t ^ 


Chiithurbhojote 

Kuliianote 

Nathawut 

Balbudherote. 

Kbangarote.. . . 

Soolfcanote... 

Puohaenoto 

Googawut. 

Khoombaiii.. .. 

Kboombautw..., 

Seoburrunpota., 

Bunbeerpota.... 

rRajawut 

J Narooca 

I Bhankawut 

l^Pufinmulote 

('Bhatti 

I Ghoban 

1 Birgoojur 

1 Ohundcrawut..* 

Sikerwar 

Goojurs 

Ran gras 

Khefctris 

Brobmins 

Musulman 


- f 


6 

19 

10 

2 

22 

3 

13 

2 

6 

3 

3 
16 

C 

4r 

1 

4 
4 
G 

1 

2 
2 
C 
4 

12 

9 


53,800 

2 , 45,196 

2 , 20,800 

1 , 30,850 

4 , 02,806 

24,700 

1 , 67,800 

23.787 

40,738 

49.600 
26,576 

1 , 98,137 

91,069 

84.600 

10,000 

1 , 04,039 

30,500 

32,000 

14,000 

4,500 

15,300 

2 , 91,105 

1,20,000 

3,12,000 

1 , 41,400 


92 

422 

371 

167 


45 

273 
35 
68 
73 
48 

392 

92 

Id- 

205 

61 

58 

21 . 

8 

30 

549 

281 

606 

274 


We shall conclude the annals of Amber with the names of a few of the 
ancient towns,, in which research may recover something of past days. 

* Tho fa*&b iweh'c are the Bara-hotris, or twelve great ftofe of Amhor.— — t The next/oity 
are ot tho Cuchwaha stock, but not reckoned amongst the Kotrtbunds. J The last ten are 
foroiffn cliieftsiins. of various tribes and olftflsos. « ^ » i ••l. 

No doubt groat changes have taken place since this list was fomod, espeoiaUy amongst the 
mercenary rlitorts, or Jaghoordars. . The qnotas are also ir^gular, though the quahfioatjon 
of a cayalwr in this stato is reokonod at Qve hundred rupees of income. 
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— Nine coss east of Deons.ih ; built by Mordhuj, a Chohau Raja, 
Ahhanair — Three coss east of Lalsont ; very ancient, capital of a Oho- 


han sovereignty. ^ ^ 

BAanywr/i— Five coss from Tholai ; the rums of an ancient town and 
castle in the hills, built by the old princes of Dhoondhar, prior to the Cuch- 


wahas. , , t tst 

AmurgurJi — Three coss from Kooshalgurh ; built by the riagvansa. 

Birat — Three coss from Bussye in Macherri, attributed to the Pandus. 

Patun and Oanipur — Both erected by the ancient Tuar kings of Delhi, 

Khurar^ or Khandar — ^Near Rinthumbor. 

On the Chumbul. 

Amber ^ or Amh-Keswur, a title of Siva, whose symbol is in the centre 
of a eoond or tan in the middle of the old town.^ The water covers half the 
lingam\ and a prophecy prevails, that when it is entirely submerged, the 
state of Amber will perish ! There are inscriptions. 


ANNALS OF HARAYATI. 


. CHAPTEE I. 


JSafOfVCbti defined.— Foihidoiis origin of the Agnicula races, — Mount Aioo^ 
— The Chohans obtain Macavati, Oolconda, and the Konhan. — Found 
Ajmere, — Ajifal^ — Manih Bae. — First Islamite invasion, — Apnere 
taken^ — Sambhur foimded its saltlakQ, — 'Offspring of Manlk Rae.—Es^* 
tabUshment in Bajpootana, — Contests loitli the Mahomedans, — “Beelundeo 
of Ajmere ; Goga Ghohan of Mehera , both slain by Mahmoud,^Beesnl~ 
dec Generalissimo of the Bajpoot nations ; his period fixed ; his oolum^ 
at 'Delhi ; his alliance — Origin of the Sara tribe, — Knuraj obtains Asin 
— dispossessed, — Ishtpal obtains Aser. — Bao Mamir, — Bao Ghttnd slain, 
— Aser taken by Alla-o-din. — Prince Bainsi escupes to Glicetore ; settles, 
at Dhynsror^ in Mewar, — Bis son Kohm declared lord of the Patbar. 

Haravati, or Harouti, 'the country of the Haras/ comprehends two 
principalities, viz, Kotah and Boondi. The Chumbul intersects the 
territory of the Hara race, and now servos as their boundary, ’although only 
three centuries have elapsed since the younger branch separated from and 
became independent of Boondi. 

The Har’a is the most important of the twenty-four Ohohan sacha 
being descended from Anuraj, the son of Manik Rae, king of Ajmere, who 
in S. 74I (A. D, 685) sustained the first shock of the Islamite arms. 
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We have already sketched the pedigree of the Chohans one of 
illustrious of tho “thirty-six royal races” of India.f We 
in this place, enter into the somewhat more 
must not discard even the fables of their origin, which will 
trate that tho human underst mding has been similarly 
ages and countries, before the thick veil of ignorance and superstition 
withdrawn from it. So scanty are the remote ?.f tW 

it would savour of affectation to attenapt a division of P 
history, or the improbable, the probable and the certain. Of J® "'f 
a separation would be impracticable, and we cannot trace the latter beyond 

the seventh century. . , ^ 

• “When the impieties of the kings of the warrior race drew upon them 
the vengeance of Purs vrama, was twenty-one times extirpated that race, 
some, iri order to save their lives, called themsel ves Mrds ; others assumed 
the guile of women ; and thus the singh (horn) of the Rajpoots was preserv^ 
when dominion was assigned to the Brahmins The avance of 

Sahasra Arjuna, of the Hya race, king of Maheswar on the Nerbudda, 
provoked the last war, having slain the f^her of Pursararaa. 

“But as the chief weapon of the Brahmin is his cur-e or blessing, 
great disorders soon ensued from the want of the strong 
and infidelity spread over the land ; the sacred hooks were *ramp 
foot and mankind had no refuge from the monstrous brood.! In this 
exigence, Viswaraitra, the instructor in arms§ of f He 

his own mind, and determined upon, „S 

chose for this rite the summit of Mount of relLbn 

sages ('bows and Risis) constantly occupied in the duties of 

Ld who had carried their complaints even to the k/iesr samnis a (sea of 

curds) .where they saw the Father of Creation floating upon 

reSera of eternity). He desired them to regenerate the wamor rac^^ 

and they returned to Mount Aboo with Indra, Bramha, Roodra, 

all the inferior divinities, in their train. The fire- fountain 7,^ 

lustrated with tho waters of the Ganges expiatory f ^^Xd'd'iSte the 

after a protracted debate, it ' was ^folvod that In®a should 

work ol re-creation. Having formed an image (pooiZi) of the dwrba gra®, 

hes^nkled it with the wLr of ^ ® 

ThPuce on nronouncincr the sanjivan mantra (incantation to give me), a 
flgSoXlforrgi Som the fllme bearing in 

exclaiming, “ilfar! ?nar !” (slay, slay). He was called Pramar, and Aboo, 
Dhar, and Oojein were assigned to him as a territory. 


tbajpw » ■ 1 DytQS, Asuras, and Danoos, or doinons and mtidoifl, as tncy BTjyio 

th. lU.s“thfo Sos & Z north-west, who paid no respect to the Brnhmms. 

§ A'wnd-sfnm. jtj- last pilgrimage 'was to Aboo. 

46 
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‘‘Brahma was then entreated to frame one from his own essence (cinsdt^ 
He me de an image, threw it into the pit, whence issued a figure armed with 
a sword (kharga) in one hand, with the veda in the other, and a zunoo round 
his neck. He was named Chalook or Solanki, and Anhulpur Patun was 
appropriated to him. 

“Roodra formed the third. The image was sprinkled with the water of 
the Ganges, and on the incantation being read, a black illfavoured figure 
arose, armed with the dhanoos or bow. As his foot slipped when sent 
against the demons, he was called Purihar, and placed as the poleohy or 
guardian of the gates, ^ He had the nonangul marv,sthal% or ‘nine habita- 
tions of the desert/ assigned to him, 

‘‘The fourth was formed bj Vishnu ; when an image like himself font ^ 
armed, each having a separate weapon, issued from the flamas, and wag 
thence styled Ohaturbhooja Chau ban, or the ‘four-armed. The gods 
bestowed their blessing upon him, and MaGavati-nagarl as a territory. Such 
was the name of Gurra-Mundilla in the Dwapur, or silver age. 

*‘The Dytes were watching the rites, and two of their leaders wore close 
to the fire-fountain ; but the work of regeneration being over, the new-born 
warriors wore sent against the infidels, when a desperate encounter ensued. 
But as fast as the blood of the demons was shed, young demons arose ; when 
the four tutelary divinities, attendant on each newly-created race, drank up 
the blood, and thus stopped the multiplication of evil. These were 
Asapurana, of the Ohohan. 

Gajun Mata, ••-Purihars 

Keonj Mata, Solanki, 

Sanohair Mata, Pramara, 

^‘When the Dytes were slain, shouts of joy rent the sky j ambrosial 
siiowera were shed from heaven ; and the gods drove their cars \valian) about 
the firmament, exulting at the victory thus achieved. 

“Of all the thirty-six royal races (says Ohund, the great bard of the 
Chohans), the AgniQxdv is the greatest ; the rest were born of woman ; these 
were created by the Brahmins !* — Gotr-acharya of the Ohohan s, Sham 
Veda, Somvansa, Madhooni sacha, Vacha gotra, panch purwur junoo, 
Laktuncari nekas, Chandrabhaga Nadi, Brigooneshan, Amba-oa-Bhavani, 
Biilun Pufcra, Kal-Bhiroo, Aboo Achileswar Mahadeo Obatur-bhooja 
Chauhan.’’ 

The period of this grand convocation of the gods on Mount Aboo, to 
regenerate the warrior race of Hind, and to incite them against “the infidel 
races who had spread over the land,’^ is dated so far back as the opening of 
the second age of the Hindus : a point which we shall not dispute. Neither 
shall we throw a doubt upon the chronicles which claim Prince Sohl, one of 
the great heroes of tlie Modiahliarat^ as an intermediate link between Anhui 
Chohan and Satpati, who founded Macavati, and conquered the Konkan 5 
while another son called Tuntur Pal, conquered Aser and Gowalcoond 


• It is by no means uncommon for this arrogant priesthood to lay claim to powers coequal 
■with those of the Divinity, nay often superior to thorn. Witness the scene in the Itama- 
yum, where they make tho cloity a mediator, to entreat the Brahmin Vashishta to hearken to 
King Yishwamitra’s desire for hiB friendship, Gan any thing exceed this ^ Parallel it, perbapfl, 
we may, in that memorable instance of Christian idolatry, whore the Almighty is calllcd on to 
intcreedo wijbh to poxfgrm thQ auaual ppurft<jlo 9f liquofying tho 
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(Golconda), planted his garrisons in every region, and nine hundred elephants 
to carry puckals, or water-skins. 

Let us here pause for a moment before we proceed with the chronicle," 
and inquire who were these warriors, thus regenerated to fight the battles 
of Brahminism, and brought within the pale of their faith ? They must have 
been either the aboriginal debased classes, raised to moral importance by the 
ministers of the pervading religion, or foreign races who had obtained a 
footing amongst them. The contrasted physical appearance of the respective 
races will deside this question. The aborigines are dark, diminutive, and 
ill-favoured ; the agniculas are of good stature, and, fair, with prominent 
features, like those of the Parthian kings. The ideas which pervade their 
martial poetry are such as were held by the Scythian in distant ages, and 
which even Brahminism has failed to eradicate ; while the tumuli, contain* 
ing ashes and arms, discovered throughout India, especially in the south 
about Gowalcoond, where the Ohohans held sway, indicate the nomadic 
warrior of the north as the proselyte of Mount Aboo, 

Of the four Agnicula races, the Ohohans t;\3re the first who obtained 
extensive dominion. The almost universal power of the Praraaras is prover- 
bial ; but the wide^ sway possessed by the Ohohans can only bo djscovered 
with difficulty. Their glory was on the wane when that of the Pramuraa 
was in the zenith : and if we may credit the last great bard of the Rajpoots, 
the Ohohans held in c'lpiie of the Pramaras of Telingana, in the eighth 
century of Vicrama, though the name of Prithwiraj threw a parting ray of 
splendour upon the whole line of his ancestry, even to the fire-fountain on 
the summit of classic Aboo. 

The facts to be gleaned in the early page of the chronicle are contained 
in a few stanzas, which proclaim the possession of paramount power, though 
probably of no lengthened duration. The line of the Nerbudda, from Maca- 
vati, or Macaouti, to Maheswar, was their primitive seat of sovereignty^ 
comprehending all the tracts in ifcs vicinity both north and south. Thence 
as they multiplied they spread over the peninsula, possessing Mandoo, 
Golconda, and the Konkan ; while to the iioith, they stretched even to the 
fountains of the Ganges. The following is the bard^s picture of the Choham 
dominion i 

'Trom ‘the seat of government (rajasthan) Macaouti, the oath of 
allegiance {an) resounded in fifty-two castles. The land of Tatha, Lahore, 
Mooltan, Peshore,* the Chohan in his might arose and conquered even to 
the hills of Bhadri. The infidels (asuras) fled, and allegiance was proclaimed 
in Delhi and Cabul, while the country of Nepal he bestowed on the 
Mallani.f Crowned with the blessing of the gods, he returned to Macaouti.’^ 

It has already been observed, that Maoaouti-Nagari was the ancieutf 


* Tho MaHomedan writer® confirm ttn's aocount, for ia thoir oarlie9t recorded invasion, ia 
A.H. 143, tho princes of Lahore and Ajmoro, said to be of tho same family, are the great 
opponents of Islam, and combated its advance in fields west of tho Indus, We know beyond 
a doubt that Ajmoro was then chief seat of Ohohan powor. 

t The Mallani is (or rather was) one of tho Chohan Saohoo, and may be the MaJli who 
opposed Alexander at tho confluent arms of the Indus. Tho tribe is extinct and was so little 
known even fivo centuries ago, that a prince of Boondi, of the llara tribe, intermarried with 
a Mallani, tho book oF genealogical aChnitios not indicating her being within the prohibited 
canon. A more skilful bard pointed out tho incestuous o^nnectipn, when diYQrce expia** 
tion ensued. Vide page 267* 
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nothing but the enthusiasm of religious frenzy could have induced a band to 
cross the desert in order to punish this insult to the new faith. 

Whatever were the means, however, by which Ajmere was captured, 
and Doola Eae tlaiu, the importance of the event has been deeply imprinted 
on the Chohans ; who, in remembrance of it, deified the youthful heir of 
ALjmere ; ‘'Lot putra’^ is still the most conspicuous of the Chohan penated. 
The day on which he was killed is sanctified, and his effigy then receives 
divine honours from all who have the name of Chohan. Even the anklet of 
bells which he wore has become an object of veneration, and is forbidden to 
be used by the children of this race. 

Of the house of Doola Rae of Ohohan race, Lot Deo, the heir-apparent, 
by the decree of Siva, on Monday the 12th of the month of Jeyt, went to 
heaven.’’ 

Manik Eae, the uncle of the youth {putra), (who is still the object 
of general homage, especially of the Chohan fair), upon the occupation o>f 
Ajmere, retired upon Sumbhur, which event another couplet fixes, as we 
have said, in S. 741.’*^ Here the bard hus recourse to celestial interposition 
in order to support Manik Rae in his adversity. The goddess Sacambhari 
appears to him, while seeking shelter from the pursuit of this merciless foe, 
bids him establish himself in the spot whore she manifested herself guaran- 
teeing to him the possession of all the ground he could encompass with his 
horse on that day ; but commanded him not to look back until he had 
returned to the spot where he left her. He commenced the circuit, with 
what he deemed his steed could accomplish, but forgetting the injunction, ho 
was surprised to see the whole space covered as with a sheet. This was the 
desiccated sm% or salt- lake, which he named after his patroness Sacambhari, 
whose statue still exists on a small island in the lake, now corrupted to 
Sambhur.* 

However, jejime these legends of the first days of Chohan power, they 
suffice to mark with exactness their locality ; and the importance attached 
to this settlement is manifested in the little of ‘'Sambhri Rao, ’ maintained 
by Prithwi Raj, the descendant of Manik Rae, even when emperor of all 
northern India. 

Manik Rae, whom we may consider as the founder of the Chohans of 
the north, recovered Ajmere. He bad a numerous progeny, who establish ed 
many petty dynasties throughout Western Rajwarra, giving birth to various 
tribes^ which are spread even to the Indus. The Kheechio,t the Hara, the 
Mohil, Nurbhana Bacloroa, Bhowrecha, Dhunairea, and Bagrecha, are alt 
descended from him. The Kheechies were established in the remote Do-abeb, 
called Sinde-Sagur, comprising all the tract between the Behut and the 
Sinde, a space of sixty eight coss, whose capital was Kcechpur-Patun. The 
Haras obtained or founded Asi {Hand) in Horiana j while another kibo 


♦ “ ^amm-t^sfLih^oh oJctalecs 
Malut hali he^ 

mjOi Utti 
Mamh Rae, 

• An inscription on the pillar at Feroz Shah*s palace at Delhi, belonging to this family 
^vrliich the word sacamhium occurs, gave riigQ tw by Sar W* 

Jpnoa, Mr. Oolebroohe, and Colonel ^ ^ ► 

t CftUed by Dftbw, 
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name of Gurra Mutidilla, whose princes for ages continued the surname of 
Pal, indicative, it is recorded by tradition cf their nomadic occupation. 
The Aheers, who occupied all Central India, and have left in one nook 
(^Aheerwarra) a memorial of their existence, was a branch of the same race 
Aheer being a synonym for Pal, Bhelsa, Bhojpur, Diep, Bhopal, Airun, 
Garspur, are a few of the ancient towns established by the Pals or Palis, 
and could we master the still unknown characters appertaining to the early 
colonists of India, more light would be thrown on the histroy of the 
Chohans.^ 

'it A scion from Macaouti, named Ajipal, established himself at Ajmer e,f 
and erected its castle of Tarragurh. The name of Ajipal is one of the most 
conspicuous tliht tradition has preserved, and is always followed by the 
epithet of chiktoa^ or universal potentate. His era must ever remain doubt- 
ful, unless, as already observed, we should master the characters' said to 
belong to this race, and which are still extant, both on stone and on copper.$ 
From what cause is not stated (most probably a failure of lineal issue), 
Prithwi Pahar was brought from Macaouti to Ajmere. By a single wife 
for polygamy was then unknown to these races), he had twenty-four sons, 
whose, progeny peopled these regions one of whose descendants, Manik Bae, 
was lord of Ajmere and Sambhur, in the year S. 741, or A. D. 685. 

With the name of Manik Bae, the history of the Chohan emerges froiii 
obscurity, if not fable ; and although the bard does not subsequently entertain 
us with much substantial information, we can trace his subject, and see his 
heroes fret their hour upon the uncertain stage, throughout a period of 
twelve hundred years. It was at this era (A. D. 685), that Bajpootana was 
first visited by the arms of Islam, being the sixty-third year of the Hejira, 
Manik Bae, then prince of Ajmere, was slain by the Asuras^ and his only 
child, named Lot, then an infant of seven years of age, was killed by an 
arrow while playing on the battlements (kangras). The invasion is said to 
have been from Sinde, in revenge for the ill-treatment of an Islamite 
missionary “named Boshan Ali though the complexion of the event is more 
like an enterprize prompted by religious enthusiasm. The missi^ary being 
condemned to lose his thumb, '‘the disjointed member flew to Mecca,’' and 
gave evidence against the Rajpoot idolater 5 when a force was prepared, 
disguised as a caravan of horse-merohants, which surprised and slew Doola 
Bae and his son, and obtained possession of Gurh-beetli, the citadel. 

Puerile as is the transaction, its truth is substantiated by the fact, that 
the Caliph Ojnar at this very time sent an army to Sindo, whose commanderi 
Abul Aas, was slain in an attempt on the ancient capital, Alorc. Stil 

* All these towns contaia remains of antiquity, especially in the district of I)iep, Bhojpoor. 
and Bhelsa. Twenty years ago, in ono of my journoys, I passed the rums of whwe a* 

suporb column stands at tho junotion of its twostrea ', h It is about thirty feet in height, 
and is surmounted by a human figure, ha^'ing a glory round his head, a colossal bull is at th© 
base of the column, I sent a drf>wingof it vo Mr. Cjlebrooke at the time, but possess no 
copy. , ^ 

t It is indifferently called Aji-mer and Aji-doorg, the invincible hill (merer-), or ipv^oible 
castle {doorg). Tradition, however, says that the name of this renowned abode, the key of 
Bajpootaaa, is derived from tho humble profession of the young Chohan, who was a goat- 
herd : Aja moaning 'a goat' in Sanskrit 5 still referring to the original pastoral ooonpation 
of the Palis. 

t I obtained at Ajmere and at Poshkitr several very valuable medals, Bactnan, Indo-Scy- 
thie, and Hindu, haying tho ancient PaU on one side, and the effigy of a horso on the other. 
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held Gowalcoond the celebrated Golconda, now Hjdrabad, and when thence 
expelled, regained Aaer. The Mohila had the tracts round Nagore.^ The 
Bhadoreas had an appanage on the Chumbul, in a tract which bears their 
name, and is still subject to them. The Dhunaireas settled at Shahabad^ 
which by a singular fatality has at length come into the possession of the 
Haras of Kotah. Another branch fixed at Nadole;but never changed the 
name of Chohan.f 

Many chieftainships were scattered over the desert, either trusting to 
their lances to maintain their indipendence, or holding of superiors; but a 
notice of them, however interesting, would here, perhaps, be out of place. 
Eleven princes are enumerated in the Jaega^s catalogue, from Manik Rae to 
Beesildeo, a name of the highest celebrity in the Rajpoot annals, and a 
landmark to various authorities, who otherwise have little in common 
even in their genealogies, which 1 pass over in silence, with the exception of 
the intermediate name of Hursraj * ** common to the Hamir R3,sa as well as 
the Jaega’s list. The authority of Hursraj stretched along the Aravalli 
naountains to Aboo, and east of the Chumbul. He ruled from S. 8] 2 to 827 
(A. H. 138 to 153), and fell in battle against the Asuras, having attained 
the title oi Xri-77iurdhctn. Ferishta says, that “in A. H, 143, the Mooslems 
greatly increased, when issuing from their hills they obtained possession of 
Kirman, Peshore, and all the lands adjacent ; and that the Raja of Lahore, 
who was of the family of the Raja of Ajmere, sent bis brotherf against 
these Afghans, who were reinforced by the tribes of Ghilij, of Ghor and 
Caubul, just became proselytes to Islam, and he adds, that during five 


• la the annals of Mavwar it will be shewn, that the Rahtores conquered Nagore, or# 
'^aga-doorg (the* serpent’s castle’), from the Mohils, who held fourteen hundred and forty 
Tillages so late as the fifteenth contury. So many of the colonies of Agniculas boscowed the 
name of serpenrt On their settlements, that I am convinood all were of the Tak, Takshac, or 
Nagvansa race from Saoadwipa. who, six centuries anterior to Vioramaditya, under their 
leader Sehesnaga, conquered India, and whose era must be the limit of Aguicula antiquity. 

t The importance of Nadole was considerable, and is fully attested by existing inscrip- 
tions as well as by the domestic chronicle. Midway from the founder, iu the eighth century 
to its destruction in the twelfth, was Rao Lakhun, who in S, 1039 (A.D. 983). sucessfully, 
coped with the princes of Nehrvalla. 

” Suwifia7i dos fieh oncJialees 
’* Bar elclioiita, Fatun pyla x^ol 
'* Dan Ohohan aga'i'% 

** Mewar Dhanni d%}id "bhurri 
Tis bar Rao iKkhim thippi 
** Jv arumbat so Icnvri*^ 

Literally : In S. 1039, at the father gate of the city of Patun, the Chohan oolected the 
commercial duties (dan). He took tribute from the lord of Mewar, and performed whatever 
he had a mind to. 

Lakhijn drew upon him the arms of Soobektogin, and his son Mahmoud, when Nadole 
was stripped of its consequence ; its temples were thrown down, when fortress was dilapida- 
ted. But it had recovered much of its power, and even sent forth several branches, who all 
fell under Alla-o-din in the thirteenth century. On the final conquest of India by Shahbudiu 
the prince of Nodle appears to have effected a compromise, and to have become a vessel of 
the empire. This Conjecture arises from the singularity of its currency, which retains on the 
one side the names in Sanscrit of its indigenous princes, and on the other that of the 
f*,,; conqueror. 

Hursrej and Beejy Raj were sons of Aji-pal, king of Ajmere, according to the chronicle, 
t This is a very important admission of Ferishta, concerning the prosolyfcism of all these 
tribes, and confirms my hypothesis, that the Afghans are converted Jadooris or Tadus not 
Tahudis, or ^^ews The Qor is also a well-known Rajpoot tribe, and they had only to convert it 
int?o Gci*. Vide Annals of the Rhattis, 
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months, seventy battles were fought with success ; or, to use the historian's 
own words, “in which Sepahi sirinah (General Frost) was victorious over the 
infidel, but who returned when the cold season was passed with fresh force. 
The armies met between Kirman and Peshawer; sometimes the infidel 
(Rajpoot) carried the war to the Kohistan, ‘mountainous regions,* and drove 
the Moosulmauns before him * sometimes the Moosulmanus. obtaining re- 
inforcements, drove the infidel by fights of arrows to their own borders’ 
to which they always retired when the torrents swelled the ISTxlab {Indu$y^ 

Whether the Raja of Ajmere personally engaged in these distant 
combats the chronicle says not. According to the Eq,mir Rasa, Hursraj 
was succeeded by Doojgun-deo, whose advanced post was Bhutnair, and who 
overcame Nasir-oo-din, from whom he captured twelve hundred horse, and 
hence bore the epithet of Sultan Qraha, or ‘King-seizer.’ Nasiroo din was 
the title of the celebrated Soobektegin repeatedly invaded India during the 
fifteen years’ reign of his predecessor Aliptegin. 

Passing over the intermediate reigns, each of which is marked by some 
meagre and unsatisfactory details of battles with the Islamite, we arrive at 
Beesildeo, The father of this prince, according to the Hara genealogists, 
W|i.s Dherma-Guj, apparently a title, — ^‘in faith like an elephant/ — as in 
the Jaega*s list is Beer Beelundeo, eon firmed by the inscription on the 
triumphal column at Delhi, The last of Mahmood’s invasions occurred 
during the reign of Ueelundeo, who, at the expense of his life, had the glory 
of humbling the mighty conqfueror, and forcing him to relinquish the seige of 
Ajmere. Before we condense the scanty records of the bards concering 
Visala-Deva,**^ we may spare a few words to commemorate a Chohan, who 
consecrated his name and that ot all his kin, by his deeds in the first passage 
of Mahmood into India, 

Goga Cliohan was the son of Vacha Raja, a name of some celebrity. 
He held the whole of Jungul-des or the forest lands from the Sutlej to 
Heriana; his capital, called Mehera, or, as pronounced, Gopa ca Mam, was 
on the Sutlej. In defending this he fell, with forty-five sons and sixty 
nephews ; and as it occured on Sunday {Ruhhar), the ninth {nomee) of the 
month, that day is held sacred to the manes of Goga by the ‘‘thirty-six 
classes*’f throughout Rajpootana, but especially in the desert, a portion of 
which is yet called Gogadeo ca thul. Even his steed, JavadiaX has been 
immortalized, and has become a favourite name for a war horse throughout 
Rajpootana, whose mighty men swear “by the saea of Goga,” for maintaining 
the Rajpoot fame when Mahmood crossed the Sutlej. 

This was probably the last of Mahmood’s invasions, when he marched^ 
direct from MooUan through the desert. He attacked Ajmere, which was^^ 

* The classical mode of writing the name of Beesildeo. - • , 

+ Chatccs-pon. ■ , * 

i It is related by the Eajpoot romancers that Go^ had no children ; that lamenting this, 
his guardian deity gave him two barley-corns (javaoTjaoJ, one 9f which he gave to his queen, 
another to his favourite*^ mare, which produced the steed (Savadia) which became as famous 
as Goga himself. Ttic Rana of Oodipoor gave the author a blood-horse of Kattiawar, whose 
name was Javadia. Though a lamb in disposition, when mounted, he was a pieoe.of fire, and* 
admirably broken ill to all the exercise. A more perfect animal never existed. The 

author brought him, with another {Mirg-raj). from Oodipoor to the ocean, intending to bring 
them home, but the grey he gave to a friend, and fcarfhl of the voyage, he sent Javadia back 
six hundred miles to the Rana, requesting “ho might be the first worshiped on the annual mi- 
Jitftry festivjvl request whieh he doubts not was complied with. 
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abandoned^ and the country around given up to devastation and plunder^ 
The citadel Gnrh-Beetli, however, held out, and Mahomed was foiled 
wounded, and obliged to retreat by Nadole,* * * § another Chohan possession 
which he sacked, and then proceeded to Nehrwalla, which he captured. 
His barbarities promoted a coalition, which, by compelling him to march 
through the western deserts to gain the valley of Sinde, had nearly proved 
fetal to his army. 

The exploits of Beesildeo from one of the books of Chund the bard. 
The date assigned to Beesildeo in the Rasa (S, 921) is inter polated—a vice 
not uncommon with {he Rajpoot bard, whose periods acquire verification 
from less mutable materials than those out of which he weaves his song.-f* 

Chund gives an animated picture of the levy of the Rajpoot chivalry, 
which assembled under Beesildeo, who, as the champion of the Hindu faith, 
was chosen to lead its warriors against the Islamite invader. The Ohalook 
ting of Anhulwarra alone refused to join the confederation, and in terms 
which drew upon him the vengeance of the Chohan. A literal translation of 
the passage may be interesting:— 

“To the Goelwal Jait, the prince entrusted Ajmere, saying/on 3 our 
fealty I depend where can this Chalook find refuge ? He moved from the 
city (Ajmere), and encamped on the late Visala X and summoned his tribu 
taries and vassals to meet him. MaunsiPurihar^ with the array of Mundore» 
touched his feet.§ Then came the Ghelote, the ornament of the throng and 
the Pawasir with Tuar,f and Rama the Gort with Mohes the lord of Mewat§. 
The Mohil of Doonapur ^ ith tribute sent exouse.H With folded hands arrived 

* See note. p. 490, for remarks, on Nadole, whence the anthor obtained nmoh valuable 
matter, consisting of coins, inscriptions on stone and copper, and MSS., when on a visit to 
this ancient city in 1821. 

d* We have abundant checks, which, could they have been detailed in the earlier stage of 
inquiry into Hindu literature, would have excited more interest for the hero whose column at 
Delhi has excited the inquiries of Jones. Wilford, and Colobrooke. 

^ This lake still he ars^the name of Beesil-ccir-tal notwithstanding the changes which have 
accrued during a lapse of one thousand years, since he formed it by damming-up the springs. 
It is one of the reservoirs of the Looni river. The emperor Jehangir erected a palace on the 
banks of the Beesil-ca-tal, in which he received the ambassador of James 1 . of England. 

§ This shews that the Purihars were subordinate to the Chohana of Ajmere, 

* The respectful mention of the Ghelote as ‘the ornaiuent of the throng * clearly proves 
that the Ghee tore prince came as an ally- How rejoicing to an antiquary to find this confirm- 
eU by an inscription found amidst the ruins of a city of Mewar, which alludes to this very 
coalition. ! The irscriptiou is a record of the friendship maintained by their issue in the twelf 
the century. — Samarsi of Cheetore, and Prithwiraj, the last Chohan king of India — on thoi' 
combining to chastise the king of Patun Anhulwarra. *'in like manner as did Beesildeo au^ 
Tejsi of old nnite against the foe, so,” &o. &o, How Tejsi was the grandfather of Rawul Samard 
si, who was killed in opposing the final hlooslom invasion, on the Caggar after one of the long- 
est reigns in their annals : from which we calculate that Tejsi must have sat on the throne 
about the year S. 1120 (A.D. 1064), His youth and inexperience wonld account for his acting 
subordinately to the Chohan of Airaere. The name of Udyadita further confirms the date, as 
will be mentioned in the text, His date has been fully settled by various inscriptions found 
by the author. (See Transactions Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i, page 223.) 

* This Tuar must have been one of the Delhi vassals, whose monarch was of this race. 

^ t The Got was a celebrated tribe , and amongst the most illustrious of the Chohan feuda- 
tories; a branch until a few years ago held Sooo-Soopoor and about nine lakhs of territory. 
1 have no doudt the Gor appanage waa west of the Indus, and that this tribe on conversion 
became the Ghor. 

J The Mewoh race of Mewat is well known ; all arc Mahomodans now. 

§ The Mohils have been sufficiently discussed. 

II The Baloch was evidently Hindu at this time ; and as I have repeatedly said, of Jit or 
Gete origin. 
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the Baloch^U but the lord of Bamuni abandoned Sinde.^ Then came the 
Nuzzur from Bhutnaijf’f- and the Nalhitndi from Tattaj and Mooltan,§ ’When 
the summons reached the Bhoomia Bhatd of Derra\vul,|l all obeyed ; as did 
the Jadoon of Mallunwas.^ The Mori’** and Birgoojurf also joined with the 
Cuchwahas of Anterved.j The subjugated Meras worshipped his feet.§ Then 
came the array of Takitpur, headed by the Goelwal Jait ij Mounted in haste 
came Udya Parmar,^f with the Nurbhan’^ and the Dor,"f- the Chundail, and 
the Dahima’”]; 

In this short passage, a text is afforded for a dissertation on the whole 
genealogical history of Rajpootana at that period. 5 ^ch extracts from 
the more ancient bards, incorporated in ihe works of their successors, 
however laconic, afford decisive evidence that their poetic chronicles bore 
always the same character ; fox this passage is introduced by Chund merely 
as a preface to the history of his own prince, Pnthwiraj, the descendant of 
Beesildeo. 

A similar passage was given from the ancient chronicles of Mewar^ 
recording an invasion of the Mooslems, of which the histdiies oi the invaders 
have left no trace. (Vol. I, p, 159.). The evidence of both is incontestuble, 
every name affords a synchronism not ‘to be disputed 5 and thouejh the- 
isolated passage would afford a very faint ray of light to the explorer of 
those days of darkness, yot when the same industrious research has pervaded 
the annals of all these races, a flood of illumination pours upon us, and we 
can at least tell who the races were who held sway in these regions a 
thousand years ago* 

Amidst meagre, jejune, and unsatisfactory details, the annalist of 
Rajpootana must bo content to wade on, in order to obtain some solid 
foundation for the history of the tribes •, but such facts as these stimulate his 
exertions and reward his toil ; without them, his task would be hopeless* 
To each of the twenty tribes enumerated, formed under the standard of the 
Ohohan, we append a seperate notice, for thij satisfaction of the few who 
can appreciate their importance, while some general remarks may suffice as a 
connection with the immediate object of research, the Haras, descended 
from Beesildeo, 

In the first place, it is of no small moment to be enabled to adjust the 
date of Beesildeo, the most important name in the annals of the Ohohans 
from Manik Rae to Prithwiraj, and a slip from tho genealogical tree will 
elucidate our remarks* 


^ ‘The lord of Bamuui ” in Othoi’ places called Bamunwaaflo, must apply to the ancient 
Brahminabad, or DowaX, oq whoso sito tho modern Tatta is built. 

* Soe Annals of Jessulmor. 

+ % All this evinces supremacy over tho Pnnqcs of this region : the Soda, the Samma, 
and Soomura. 

§ Of Pcrrawul we have spoken in the text, 
jj Mallunwas we know nob, 

^ * t The Moris, the Oachwahus and Birgoojura require no farther notice, 

J The Meras inhabited the Aravalli. 

§ Taldtpoor is the modern Thoda, near Tonk, whore there are fine remains, 
n XTdyadita, now a laud-marh in Hindu history. 

^ Soe annnls of fthokhavati for the Nurhhans, who held Khundaila as a fief of Ajmere. 

* t The Dor and Ohundail were well knowo inbos j the latter contended Prithwi-* 
Baj, who deprievod them oCMahoha find Ivalmger, and all modern Boondelkund. 

' t Tho renowned Dabima was lord of Biana, also called Druinadhar. 
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Aulitil 

Suvafccha. 


^or Agnipala ^‘offspring of fire'* the first Chohan ^ 
probable period 65’ before Viorama when an 
invasion of the Tcui'sTikas took place j estabJished 
Macavati-nagari (Gurra Mirndilla) : conquered 
the Kunkan, Aser, Golconda. 


Malian.. 


fin all probability this is the patriarch of 
I. Hallani tribe. See p. 257. 


the 


S. 202.. 


Guinn Scor 
•Ajipala “C/iukwa,’ 

1 

Bola Rae..... .. 


S or universal potentate : founder of AJmere, Some 
authorities say, in 202 of the Vicrama othertf 
of the Vi??’ai-SaiQvat : the latter is the mos^ 
probable. 

, ( Slain, and lost Ajmere, on the first irruption of the 
I t Mahomedans, S, 741, A.D, 685. 

g. 741 Manik Rae C Founded Sambhur : hence the title of Sambri Rae 

I bDrn by the Chohan j)rinces, his issue, 

S. 827.,,. Hurstaj... (Defeated Saziroodin {qu Soobektegin ?), thence 

I 1 styled Sooltan gi’aha. 

Beer Beelundeo... Cor Dheemaguj : slain When defending Ajmere 
I 1 against Mahomeds of Ghizni. 

S. 1066 to llSOBeesuldeo j (Classically, Visaladeva). his period, from various; 

I ( inscriptions, 1066 to S. 1130. 

Sarangdeo, Died in nonage. 

f Constructed the Anah Sagnv at Ajmere; ?trll 
I \ bears his name* 


Jeipal. 


Efurspal. 


Ajeydeo, or 
Anundeo 


Beejydeo 


Obdeydeo. 


r 

Someswar ; 
married Rooka Bae, 
daughter of Anungpal 
Tuai* king of Delhi. 


Kan-Bae. 

Besurdas ; 
turned Mahomedan. 


Jait, Goelwal. 


i*rithwiraj 5 obtained Delhi ; 
Blaxn by Shabudin, S. 1219, 
A.D. 1199. 

Eaina.si ; slain in the 
sack of Delhi. 


Chahirdeo, 

I f Adopted sucessor to Prithwiraj ; his name is on 
Yijaya Raj t the pillar at Delhi. 

f Has twenty one sons j seven of whom were legtr-f 
j mate, the others illestim ate, and founders of 
Lakunsi J mixed tribes. From Lakunsi there are twenty- 
six generations to Nobud Sing the present 
I chieftain of Neemrana, the nearest lineal des- 
L scendant of Ajipal and Frith wiraj. 

Tte name of Beesildeo- (Visaladeva) heacis the inscription on the cele- 
brated column erected in the centre of Feroz Shah’s palace at Delhi* This* 
column, alluded to by Ohund, as ‘^telling the fame of the Chohan/’ was^ 
‘‘placed at Nigumbode,” *a place o-f pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few miles* 
below Delhi, whence it must have been removed to present singular 
portion.* 


* See Asiatic Researches, Vol* I.p, 379, vu, p» 180, and Yol. ix^p. 453,. 
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The inscription commences and ends with the same date 15th of he 
month Bysakh, S, 1220. If correctly copied, it can have no reference to 
Beesildeo, expecting as the ancestor of Prativa Ghahinana tilaca Sacambhari 
hhupati ; or Trithwiraja, Chohan, the anointed of Sambhur, Lord of the 
earth\ who ruled at Delhi in S 1220, and was slain in S. 1049, retaining 
the ancient epithet of ‘Lord of Sambhur/ one of the early seats of their 
power,* The second stanza, however, tells us we must distrust the first of 
the two dates, and read 1120 (instead of 1220), when Visaladeva^ *'exter- 
minated the barbarians” from Aryaverta. The numerals 1 and 2, in Sans- 
crit, are easily mistaken. If however, it is decidedly 11220, then the whole 
inscription belongs to Prativa Chahmanaj between whom and Visala no less 
than six princes intervene’^ and the opening is merely to introduce Prith- 
wiraja’s lineage, in which the sculptor has foisted in the date, 

I feel inclined to assign the first stanza to Visaladeva (Beesildeo)' and 
what follows to his descendant Prithwi Raj, who by a conceit may have 
availed himself to the anniversary of the victory of his ancestor, to record 
his own exploits. These were precisely of the same nature. — 
successful war against the Islamite, in which each drove him from Aryaverta 
for even the Mooslem writers acknowledge that Shahbudin was often 
ignominiously defeated before he finally succeeded in making a conquest of 
northern India, 

If, as I surmise, the first stanza belongs to Beesildeo, the date is S. 
1120, or A. D, 1004, and this grand confederation described by the Ohohau 
bard was assembled under his banner, preparatory to the very success, to 
commemorate which the inscription was recorded. 

In the passage quoted from Ohund, recording the princes who led 
their household troops under Beesildeo, there are four names which establish 
synchronisms : one, by which we arrive directly at the date, and three 
indirectly. The first is XJdyadit Pramar, king of Dhar (son of Raja Bhoj), 
whose period I established from numerous inscriptions,* as between S. 1100 
and S. 1150 j so that the date of his joining the expedition would be 
about the middle of his reign. The indirect, but equally strong testimony 
consists of. 


* 1 brought away an iusoription of this, tho last Chohan emperor from tho ruins of his 
palace at Ha si or Hausi. dated S. 1224 Soe oommenbs thoieon, Transactions of tho Royal 
Asiatic Society Vol i, p. 133. 

t These inscriptions, while they have given liso to iugoniouq interpretations, demonstrate 
tho little value of more tranblations, even wlien made by Urat-rate scholars, who possess 
no historical knowledge of tho tribes to whom they rofor. This inscription was first translated 
by Sir W. Jones in 178 1 (Asiatic Researches*. Vol, i). A fresh version (from a frosh 
transcript I believe) was made by Mr, Colobrooko in. 1800 (Asiatic Researches, Vol. vii), 
but rather darkening than enlightening the subject, from attending to his pundit’s 
emendation, giving to the prince's name and tribe a metaphorical interpretation. Nor was 
it till Wilford had published his hodgo-podgo hlssayon Vioramaditya and Salivahana, that 
Mr. Oolebrooke discovered his error, and amended it in a note to that volume; but oven 
then, without rendering tho inscription useful as a historical document. 1 call Wilford's essay 
a hodge-podgo advisedly. It is a paper of immense research, vast meterials are brought to Me 
task, but he had an hypothesis, and all Was confounded to suit it. Chohans, Solonkis Ghelotes, 
all aro amalgamated in bis crucible. It was from the SaranyadUar Padhati^ written by tho 
bard of Hamira Ohohan not hing of Mewar (as Wilford has it) but of Rinthnmbor lineally de- 
scended from Visaladeva, and slain by Alla-o-din- Sarangadbar Was also author oJt the 
IXamvf Rosa, and tho Ilamir Cavyev, bearing this prince’s name, tho essence of both of which 
I translated with tho aid of my Guru. 1 was long bewildered in my admiration of Wilford’s 
researches ; but exponenco inspired distrust, and 1 adopted the useful adago in all those 
matters, adfmrarv* 

J See Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol, i,p. 13 
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First* The mention of Bhomia Bhatfci from Derrawul for ha3 
there been any thing apocryphal in Chund, Jessulmer, the present capital, 
would have been given as the Bhatti abode4 

Second, The Ouchwahas, who arc also described as coming from Anterved 
(the region between the Jumna and Ganges); for the infant colony trans- 
mitted from Nurwar to Amber was yet undistinguished. 

The third proof is in the Mewar inscription, when Tejsi, the grand- 
father of Samarsi, is described as in alliance with Beesildeo. Beesildeo is said 
to have lived sixty-four years. Supposing this date, S. 1120, to be the medi- 
um point of his existence, this would make his date S. 1088 to S. 1152, or AD, 
1032 to A.D. 1096 ;*but as his father, Dherma Guj, “the elephaht in faith, 
or Beer Beelun Deo (called Malun Deo, in the, JSamir Jtasa)^ was killed 
when defending Ajmere on the last invasion of Mahmood, we must neces- 
sarily place Beesil's birth (supposing him an infant on that event), ten years 
earlier, or A D. 1022 (S. 1078), to A.D. 1086 (S. 1142), comprehending the 
date on the pillar of Delhi, and by computation all the periods menti oned 
in the catalogue. We may therefore safely adopt the date of the Rasa^ viz. 
S. 1066 to S. 1130. 

Beesildeo was, therefore, contemporary with Jeypal, the Tuar king of 
Delhi ; with Doorlub and Bhima offGuzzerat ; with Bhoj and Udya Dit of 
Dhar; with Pudumsi and Tejsi of Mewar j and the confederacy which be 
headed must have been that against the Islamite king Modud, the fourth 
from Mahmood of Ghizni, whose expulsion fiom the northern parts of Raj- 
poofcana (as recorded on the pillar of Delhi) caused Aryverta again to become 
‘the land of virtue.' Mahmood's final retreat from India by Sinde, to avoid 
the armies collected ^‘by Byramdeo and the prince of Ajmere, to oppose him, 
was in A.H. 417, A. D 1026, or S. 1082, nearly the same date as that assigned 
by Ohund S. 1086. 

We could dilate on the war which Beesildeo waged against the prince 
of Guzzerat, his victory, and the erection of Beesil-nuggur,* on the spot 
where victory perched upon his lance ; but this we reserve for the intod ac- 
tion of the history of the illustrious Prithwiraj. There is much fable mixed 
up with the history of Beesildeo apparently invented to hide a blot in the 
annals, warranting the inference that he became a convert, in all likelihood 
a compulsory one, to the ductrines of Islam. There is also the appearance 
of his subsequent expiation of this crime in the garb of a penitent ; and 
the mound {dhooiul, whero he took np his abode, still exists, and is called 
after him, Bce^il-ca-dhooncl^ at Kalik Jobnafr.j* 

t Seo -Annals o£ Jcssnlmer, for foundation of DcrraWul, p. 187. 

In ti anscribing the arnals of tlio Kheoebics, an jm^iortant branch of the Chohans, 
their borcls have presorved this passa'^jo , bnfc ignorant of Oerr&'vvul and Lodorva (both pre- 
served in my version of Chunrl), th y have innerted Jcssulmor. By such anaohronisms, arising 
from the emendatioi's of ifpioiaiit bprcl,!, ihoxr ,>oetie chronicles liave lost half their value. To 
ino tho comparison nl such p.issegoa, preserved in Clniiid fiom the older bards, and distorted 
lay the Tnoderns, was a subject of coii.ddevablo plcasiiro. It reconciled much that I might 
hare^lu’own av\ay, tcacliing mo tho dilTrcnoo be tvi ecu absolute invention, and ignoiance 
creating errors in the atiompt to crrtjct thorn Tho Khooi'hio bavd, no doubt, thought he was 
doing rirht when lie erased berrawul and inscribed dcssulmor. 

* This town, — anc'dicv proof of tho vcraciy of the clirouiolo, — yet exists in I^orthern 
Gtt^serat. 

t Tho pickaxo if anplied to this -mount (which gives it name io Bhoondar), might 
possibly show it to be a place of .‘■epuUure, ard that the Chohans, even to this period may 
hftye eutpsiabcd Icasit the l-eaea of their tje slid* The Himews ?^b 9 Tit Hytebad, the 
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According to the Booh of Kings of Gomund Kara (the Hara bard)> the 
Haras were descended from Anuraj, son of Beesildeo, but Mog-ji, the Khee- 
chief bard makes Anuraj progenitor of the Kheechies, and son of Manik 
Rae. We follow the Hara baid. 

Anuraj had ass'gned to him in appanage the important frontier fort- 
ress of Asi {vulg. Hansi\ His son Ishtpal, together with Agunraj, sou of 
Ajey-Rao^ the founder of Keechpoor Patun in Sinde Sagur, was preparing 
to seek his fortunes with Rundheer Ohohan prince of Gowalcoond : but 
both Asi and Golconda were almost simultaneously assailed by an army 
^‘from the wilds of Gujhbund.’^ Rundheer performed ^the saca; and only 
a single female, his daughter, named Soorahbae, survived, and she fled for 
protection towards Asi, then attacked by the same furious invader. Anuraj 
prepared to fly ; but his son, Ishtpai, determined not to wait the attack, but 
seek the ft -e. A battle ensued, when the invader was slain, and Ishtpai, 
grievously wounded, puisucd him till he fell, near the spot where Soorahbae 
was awiting death under the shade of peepul : for ‘‘hopes of life were extnet, 
and fear and hunger had reduced her to a skeleton/’ In the moment of 
despair, however, the ashtiua (peepul) tree under which she took shelter was 
severed, and Asapimiaj the guardian goddess of her race, appeared before her. 
To her, Soorahbae related how her father and twelve brothers had fallen in 
defending Golconda against ‘the demon of Gujlibund.’ The goddess told her 
to be of good cheerj, for that a Chohan of her own race had slain him, and was 
then at hand ; and led her to where Ishtpai lay senseless from his wounds. 
By her aid he recovered,^ and possessed himself of that ancient heir -loom of 
the Ohohnns, the famed fortress of Aser. 

Ishtpai, the founder of the Haras, obtained Aser is S. lOSlf (or A,D. 
1025) ; and as Malimood’s last destructive visit to India, by Mooltan through 
the desert to Ajmere, was in A H 417, or A.D. 1022, we have every right to 
ooncludo that his father Anuraj lost his life and Asi to the king of Ghizni j 
at the same time that Ajmere was sacked, and the country laid waste by this 
conqueror, whom the Hiudu bard mighfe well style, "the demon from Gujli- 
bund,^t The Mahomedan historians give us no hint even of any portion of 
Mahmood’s army penetrating into the peninsula, though that grasping ambi- 
tion, which considered the shores ofSaurasbtra but an intermediate step from' 
Ghizni to the conquest of Ceylon and Pegu,§ may have pushed an army dur- 


nncioni Gofvalcoond, one of tho royal al)odes of Uio Cliohana, may bo sopnlturoB of this race, 
and the arms and raso«! thoy conLa-in all Rfcrcngfchon my hypothesis o£ their Soythio origin. 

* Or, as the story goes, liis limns, which lay disaovoied, were oollooted by Sooralibao, and; 
iho goddoHs sprinkling them with *‘5110 water of liCo,” ho arose 1 Elenoo the name 
which his doscondants boro, from 7iar, or ‘bones,* thus oollooted ; but more likely from hav^ 
ing lost Asi. 

t Tho Hara chroniclo says S. 981, but by some strange, yet uniform error, ‘all the tribes of 
the Chohans antedate their chronicles by a Imiiclrod, years. Thus Deesideos’ taking possess- 
ion of Anhulpoor Patun is ^*nino huudrod fifty, thirty and six” (S 98G), instead ofS. 1215^ 
But il oven pervades Chund, the poet of Prithwiraj, Whose birth is made 1115 ; instead of A 
1215, and hero, m all probability, the error coumioncod, by the ignorance (wilful we cannot 
imagine) cm some rhymer 

J ‘The elephant wilds/ They assort that Ghizni is properly Gmni^ founded by tho 
Taclus ; and in a curious spooimen of ITmdu geography (presented by mo to the Royal Ascatio 
Society), all tho tract about the glaciers of tho Ganges is termed Gnjlibun, or Gujlibu the 
UQlephant Forest* Thc're is a “Gw/bif/itr/i.’* mentioned by Abulfazil iu tho region of Bijovo, 
inhabited by tho Sooliatio, Jaboon, and Euisofjze tribos, 

§ See Ferxshta, life gf 
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ing his long halt at Anhulwarra, and have driven Rimdheer from Golcondar 
But it is idle to speculate upon such slender materials ; let them suffice to 
illustrate one new fact, namely, that these kingdoms of the south as well as 
the north were held by Rajpoot soveieig os, whose offspring, blending with 
the original population, produced that mixed race of Mahrattas, inheriting 
with the names, the warlike propensities of their ancestors, but who assume 
the name of their abodes as titles, as the Nimalkurs, the Phalkias, the Patun- 
kars instead of their tribes of Jadoon, Tuar^ Puar, &c. &c. 

Ishtpal had a son called Chand-kurn ; his son, Lok Pal, had Hamir and 
Gumbir, names well known in the wars of Prithwiraj. The brothers were 
enrolled amongst his one hundred and eight great vassals, from which we mny 
infer that, though Aser was not considered absolutely as a fief, its chief paid 
homage to Ajmere, as the principal seat of the Ohohans. 

In the Oonouj Samya, that book of the poems of Ohund devoted to the 
famous war in which theOhohan prince carries off the princess of Oanouj, 
honourable mention is made of the Hara princes in the third day^s fight 
when they covered the retreat of Prithwiraj : — 

“Then did the Hara Rao Hamir, with his brother Gumbir, mounted on 
Lakhi steeds, approach their lord, as thus they spoke : ‘Think of thy safety, 
Jungul es,"^ while we make offerings to the array of Jeychund. Our horses 
hoofs shall plough the field of fight, like the ship of the ocean.’' 

The brothers encountered the contingent of the princes of Kasi (Benares) 
one of the great feudatories of Oanouj. As they joined, “the shout raised 
by Hamir reached Doorga on her rock*bound thronef ’ Both brothers fell in 
these wars, though one of the few survivors of the last battle fought with 
Shabudin for Rajpoot independence, was a Hara : — 

Hamir had Kalkurna, who had Maba Mugd : his son was Rao Bacha y 
his, Rao Ohund. 

Amongst the many independent princes of the Chohan race to whom 
Alla-o-din was the messenger of fate, was Rao Ohund of Aser. Its walls, 
though deemed impegnable, were not proof against the skill and valour of 
this energetic warrior 3 and Ohund and all his family, with the exception of 
one son, were put to the sword. This son was prince Rainsi, a name fatal to 
Ohohan heirs, for it was borne by the son of Prithwiraj who fell in the defence 
of Delhi : but Rainsi of Aser was more fortunate. Ho was but an infant two- 
years and a half old, and being nephew of the Rana of Cheetore, was sent to 
him for protection. When he attained man's estate, he made a successful! 
attempt upon the ruined castle of Bhynsror, from which he drove DoOnga, a 
Bhil chief, who, with a band of his mountain brethern, had made it his re- 
treat. This ancient fief of Mewar had been dismantled by All-o-din in bis- 
attack on Cheetore, from which the Ranas had not yet recovered when the 
young Chohan came amongst them for protection. 

Rainsi had two sons, Kolun and Kankul. Kolun being afflicted with 
an incurable disease, commenced a pilgrimage to the sacred “Kedarnath,'^ 
one of the towns of the Ganges. To obtain the full benefit of this meritori- 
ous act, he determined to measure bis length on the whole ground of 
this painful journey. In six months he had only reached the Binda Pass, 
where having bathed in a fountain whence flows the rivulet Bangunga, he 


*lord of tho forest lauds/ another o£ Puthwiraj’s titles, 
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found his health gieatly restored. Kedernath* was pleased to manifest him- 
self, to accept his devotions, and to declare him ‘’King of the Pathar,*' or 
plateau of Central India.f The whole of this tract was under the princes of 
Clieetore, but the sack of this famed fortress by Alla, and the enormous 
slaughter of the Gehlotes, had so weakened their authority, that the aborigi- 
nal Meenas had once more possessed themselves of all their native hills, or 
leagued with the subordinate vassals of Cheetore. 

In ancient times, Raja Hoon, said to be of the Pramara race, was lord 
of the Pathar, and held his court atMjmal. There are many memorials of this 
Hoon or Hun prince, and even so far back as the first assault of Cheetore, in 
the eighth century, its prince was aided in his defence by '^Ungutsi^ lord of 
the HoonsP The celebrated temples of Barolli are attributed to this Hoon 
Raja, who appears in so questionable a shape, that we can scarcely refuse to 
believe that a branch of this celebrated race must in the first centuries of Vic- 
rama have been admitted, as their bards say, amongst the thirty-six royal 
races of the Rajpoots. Be this as it may,Rao Bango, the grandson of Koluni 
took possession of the ancient Mynal, and on an elevation commanding the 
western face of the Pathar erected the fortress of Bumaodn. With Bhynsror 
on the east, and Bumaoda and Mynai on the west, the Haras now occupied 
the whole extent of the Pathar. Other conquests were made, and Mandel- 
gurh, Bijolli, Beygoo, Rutnagurh and Ohoraitagurh, formed an extensive^ if 
not a rich, chieftainship. 

Rao Bango had twelve sons, who dispersed their progeny over the Pathar. 
He was succeeded by Dewa, who had three sons, viz, Hur-rajt Hatiji, and 
Samarsi. 

The Haras had now obtained such power as to attract the attention of 
the emperor, and Rae Dewa was summoned to attend the court when 
Secunder Lodi ruled. Ho, therefore, installed his son, Har-raj, in 
Bumaoda, and with his youngest, Samarsi, repaired to Delhi. Here 
he remained, tiU the emperor coveting a horse of the ‘king of 
the Pathar, the latter determined to regain his native hills. This- 
steed is famed both in the annala of the Haras and Kheechies, and like 
that of the Mede, bad no small share in the future fortunes of his master. 
Its birth is thus related. The king had a horse of such mettle, that "‘he 
could cross a stream without wetting his hoof.*^ Dewa bribed the royal equer- 
ry, and from a mare of the Pathar a colt, to obtain which the king broke 
that law which is alike binding on the Mooslem and the Christian. Dewa 
sent off his family by degrees, and as soon as they were out of danger, he sad- 
dled his charger, and lance in hand appeared under the balcony where the 
emperor was seated. “Farewell, king,^’ said the Rangra ; “there are throe 
thxr)gs your majesty must never ask of a Rajpoot ; his horse, his mistress, and 
his sword,^^ He gave his steed the rein, and in safety regained the Pathar. 
Having regained Bumaoda to Hur raj, he came to Bandoo-Nal, the spot 

* “The lord cff Kedar, the gigantic p%ne of the Himalays, a title of Siva. 

t He bestowed in appanage on his brother Kankalji a tenth of the lands in his possess- 
ion, From Kankal are descended the class of Bhats, called “Kroria Bhat. 

f Har-raj had twelve sons, the eldest of whom was AIoo, who succeeded to Bumaoda 
Aloo Hara’s name will never die as long as one of his ra^ie iuhabits the Pathar ; and there are 
many Bhomias descended from him still holding lands, as the Kombawut and Bhojawut 
Haras. The end of Alio Hura, and the destruction of Bhumaoda (which the author has visit- 
ed). will be related in the Pesonal Haratiye, 
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where his ancestor IvoUxn was cured of disease. Here tho Meenas of the 
Ooearra tribe dwelt, under the patriarchal government of Jaituh^ their chief. 
There was then no regular city; the extremities of the valley (thal^) were 
closed with barriers of masonry and’^gates, and the huts of the Meenas were 
scattered wherever their fancy led them to build. At this time, the commu- 
nity, which had professed obedience to the Rana on the sack of Olieetore, 
WHS suffering from the raids of Rao Gango, the Kheechie, who from his castle 
of Raraguih (Relavvun) imposed "^hircki-doliae^* on all around. To save 
themselves from Gango, who used ‘‘to dive his lance at the barrier of Bandoo, 
the Meanas entered ^into terms, agreeing, on the full moon of every second 
month, to suspend the tribute of the chouth over the barrier. At the 
appointed time, the Rao came, but no bag of treasure appeared. Who has 
been before me?'’ demanded Gango; when forth issued the ‘^lord of Father,*^ 
on the steed coveted by the Lodi king, Gango of Relawim bestrode a charger 
not less famed than his antagonist’s “which owed his brith to the river-horse 
of the Par, and mare of the Kheechie chieftain’s, as she grazed on its margin -f- 
Mounted on this steel, no obstacle could stop him, and even the Chumbul 
was no impediment to his seizing the tribute at all seasons from the Meenas,^’ 

The encounter was fierce, but the Hara was victorious, and Gango turn*- 
ed his back on the lord of the Pathar, who tried the mettle of this son of the 
Par^ pursuing him to the banks of the Chumbul. What was his surprise, 
when Gango sprang from the cliff, and horse and rider disappeared in the 
flood, but soon to reappear on the opposite bank 1 Dewa, who stood amazed, 
no sooner beheld the Rao emerge, than he exclaimed “Bravo, Rajpoot ! Let 
me know your name ” Gango Kheechie, was the answer. “And mine is 
Dewa Hara ; we are brothers, and must no longer be enemies. Let the 
river be our boundary.” 

It was in S. (1398 A.D. 1342) that Jaita and the Oosarras acknow- 
ledged Rae Dewa as their lord, who erected Boodi in the centre of the 
Bandoo-'Oa Nal, which henceforth became the capital of the Haras. The 
Chumbul, which, fora short time after the adventure here related, continued 
to be the barrier to the eastward, as soon overpassed, and the bravery of the 
race bringing them into contact with the emperor’s lieutenants, the Haras 
rose to favour an'i power, extending their acquisitions, either by conquest or 
grant., to the confines of Malwa. The territory thus acquired obtained the 
geographical designation of flaravati or Harouti^ 


CHAPTER IL 


Recapitulation of the Hara prinoes fi'om the founder Aniimj io Rae Dewa] 
— He erects 'Boondi. — Massacre of the Oosarras. — Dewa abdicates. — Gere- 
many of Yugaraf or aldication. — Succeeded hg ^amar&i, — Extends his 


* Thai and Nal are both torms for a valley, though the latter is of fconer applied to a defilen 
+" The Far, or Parbutty river, flows near Ramgnrh Relawum, — See "Map, 
t In Mahoof^e ian authors. Hadouty. 
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SiVay east of the OhumbuL — ’Massacre qf the Koteah Blais, ^Origin of 
Kotak — N^apooji succeeds^ — Feud with the Solankio/Thoda. — Kssassina* 
iioYi of Napoojis — Singular Sati, — Hamoo succeeds, --^The Rana assert^ 
his right over the Puthai\ — Hamoo demurs^ defies^ and attacks him, — An- 
ecdote, — Birsing, — Blroo, — Rao Bando, — ^Famine, — Anecdote. —B undo 
pelted by his brothers ; converts to Mahomedanism, — Narayndas puts his 
uncles to deaths and recovers his patnmony — Anecdotes of Naroyaadas. 
— Aids the Buna of Oheetore^^-^Qains a victory. -^Espouses the niece of 
Rana RaemuU^ — His passion for opium, — Beat}^, — Bao Soorajinui 
— Marries a princess of Gheetore, — Fatal result, — ^Aihara, or Spring -hunt 
^Assassination of the Rao . — His re^enge,^'^v)ofold Sa^i , — Rao Soorian. 

■ — His cruelty^ deposal^ and banishment, — Rao Arjoon elected, — Roman- 
tic death. — Rao Soor'^un accedes. 

Having sketched the history of this race, from the regeneration of 
Anhui,* the first^Ohohan (at a period which it is impossible to fix), to the 
establishment of the first Kara prince in Boondi, we shall here recapitulate 
the most conspicuous princes, wibh their dates, as established by synchronical 
events iu fche annals of other states, or by inscriptions ; and then proceed 
with the history of the Haras as members of the great commonwealth of India, 
Anuraj obtained Asi or Hansi* 

Ishtpal, sou of Anuraj ; he was expelled from Asi, S. 1081 (A. D. 1025), 
and obtained Aser. He was founder oi the Haras ; the chronicle says not 
how long after obtaining Asi, but evidently very soon, 

Hamir, killed in the battle of Caggar, on the invasion of Shahbudin, S 
1249, or A, D. 1193- 

Rao Ohund, slain in Aser, by Alla-oo-din, in S. 1353. 

Rainsi, fled from Aser, and came to Mewar, and in S. 1353 obtained 
Bhynsror. 

Rao Bango, obtained Bumaoda, Mynal, &c, 

Rao Dewa, S. 1398 (A,D. 1342),took the Bandoo valley from the Meeu- 
as, founded the city of Boondi, and styled the country Haravati. 

Rao Dewa, whose Meena subjects far outnumbered his Haras, had 
recourse in order to consolidate his authority to one of those barbarous acts 
too common in Rajpoot conquest. The Rajpoot chronicler so far palliates 
the deed, that he assigns a reason for ir., namely, the insolence of the 
Meena leader, who dared to ask a daughter of the ^^Lord of the PatharP* 
Be this as it may, he called in the aid of the Haras of Bumaoda and the 
Solan kis of Thoda, and almost annihilated the Oosarras. 

How long it was after this act of barbarity, that Dewa abdicated in 
favour of his son, is not mentioned, though it is far from improbable that 
this crime influenced his determination. This was the second time of his 
abdication of power ; first, when he gave Bumaoda to Hur-raj, and went to 
Secunder Dodi * and now to Samarsi, the branches of Boondi and the 
Path^r remaining independent of each other. The act of abdication con- 
fers the title of Jugraj'\ or when they conjoin the atithority of the son with 
the father, the heir is styled Jivaraj, Four intancea of this are on record in 


48 


* AnJifUl&nd. Agnih^YQ the same significatioa, viz, ‘j&re.J 
t ^‘Bacrificc of the go\eramcuc.II 
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the aunals of Eoondi; namely, by Dewa, by Narayn*das, by Eaj Chuttnr 
Sal, and by Sriji Omed Sing. It is a rule for a piinoe never to enter the 
capital after abandoning the government 3 the king is virtually defunct ; he 
cannot be a subject, and he is no longer a king. To render the act more 
impressive, they make an effigy of the abdicated king, and on the twelfth 
day following the act (being the usual period of mourning), they commit it 
to the flames. In accordance with this custom, Dewa never afterwards 
entered the walls either of Boondi or Bumaoda,^ but resided at the village 
of Omurthoona, five coss from the former, till bis death. 

Samarsi had tfiree sons ; I. Napooji, who succeeded j 2. Hurpal, who 
obtained Jujawur, and left numerous issue, called Hurpalpotas; and, 3 . 
Jaetsi, who had the honour of first extending the Kara name beyond the 
Ohumbul, On his return from a visit to the Tuar chief of Keytoon, he 
passed the residence of a community of Bhils, in an extensive ravine near 
the river. Taking them by surprise, he attacked them, and they fell 
victims to the fury of the Haras. At the entrance of this ravine, which was 
defended by an outwork, Jaetsi slew the leader of the Bhils, and erected 
there a /^aii (elephant) to the god of battle, Bhiroo. He stands on the spot 
called ohar-jliopm^ near the chief portal of the castle of Kotab, a name deriv- 
ed from a community of Bhils called KoteaLf 

Napooji, a name of no small note in the chronicles of Haravati, succeed- 
ed Samarsi. Napooji had married a daughter of the Solanki chief of Thoda, 
the lineal descendant of the ancient king of Anhulwarra. While on a visit 
to Thoda, a slab of beautiful marble attracted the regard of the Hara Rao, 
who desired his bride to ask it of her father. His delicacy was offended, and 
he replied, ^‘he supposed the Hara would next ask him for his wife and 
desired him to depart, Napooji was incensed, and visited his anger upon his 


* Hurraj (elder son of Dewa), lord of Bumaoda, had twelve eonsj of whoia Aloo Hara 
the eldest, held twenty-four castles upon the Pathar. With aU of these the author is 
familial, havingtrod the Pathar in every direction .• of this anon. 

+ T’he deficendants of Jaetsi retained the castle and the surrounding country for several 
generations; >>henBbDnungsi, the fifth in diseentwas dispossessed of them by Rao Soorujmull 
of Boondi. Jaetsi had a son, SoorjuUj who gave the name of Kotah to this abode of the Bhils, 
rcund which he built a wall. His son Dheeideo excavated twelve lahhs, and dammed up that 
east of the town, still hnown by his name, though bettor by its dew appellation of “Kiehoro 
SagU 3 c.^V.His son was Kandul, who had Bhouungsi, who lost and regained Kotah in the following 
manner. Kotah was seized by two lp^Lthans,.Dhakur and Eesar Khan. Bhoning, who became 
man from excessive use' of wine and ppiu,m, was banished tp Boondi, and his wife, at the head 
of house hold vassals, retired to Keytoon, around which the Haras held three hundred and sixty 
villages. Bhonung, in exile, repented of his excesses; he announced his amendment and his 
wish to return to his wife and kin. The intrepid Rajpootai rejoiced at his. restoration, and laid 
a plan for the recovery of Rotah, in which she destined him to take part. To attenpt it by 
ftree would have been to court destruction, and she determined to combine stratagem and 
When the jocund festival of spring approached, when even deccrum is for a while cast aside 
5n the Rajpoot Saturnalia, she invited herself, with all the youthful damsels of Keytoon, to 
play the Holi "with the Pa than s of Kotah. The libertine Pathans received the invitiitioii with 
joy, bappyto find the gueen of Keytoon evince so much amity, Ooll^oting three hundred 
of the finest Bara youths, she disguished them in female apparel, and BHonting, attended by 
the old^ nurse, each with a vessel of the crimson abirt headed the band. While the youths 
were throwing the crimson powder amongst the Pathans, the uurse led Bhonung to play with 
their chief. The disguished Haia broke his vessel on the head of Kesar Khan. This was 
the signal for action : tbe Rajpoots drew their swords from beneath their ffhagras (petticoats), 
and the bodies of Kesar and his gang strewed the terrace. The mesjid of Kesar khan still 
exists Within the walls. Bhonung was succeded by hi» son poon^-ursi^ vhom Rao Sooiujmul 
tlisposfiessed mi ftd^^d Kotah to Bpondh 
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wife, whom he treated with neglect and even banished from his bed. She 
complained to her father. On the 'kajuU tees,’ the joyous third of the- month 
Sawun, when a Rajpoot must visit his wife-, the vassals of Boondi were- dis- 
missed to their homes to keep the festival sacred to “the mother of births.” 
The Thoda Rao, taking advantage of the unguarded state of - Boondi, 
obtained admittance by stealth, and drove his lance through the head of the 
Hara Rao. He retired without observation, and was relating to his attend- 
ants the success of his revenge, when, at this moment, they passed one of 
the Boondi vassals, who, seated, in a hollow taking Ms uml-pani (opium- 
water), was meditating on the folly of going home, wheie no endearing care- 
sses awaited him from his wife, who was deranged,' and had determined to 
return to Boondi. While thus absorbed in gloomy reflections, the trampl- 
ing of horses met his ear, aud soon was heard the indecent mirth -of the 
Thoda Rao’s party, at the Hara Rao dismissing his vassuls and retnaining 
unattended. The Chohan guessed the rest, and as the Thoda Rao passed 
close to him, he levelled a blow, which severed his right arm from his body 
and brought him from his horse. The Solanki’s attendants took to flight 
and the Ohohan put the severed limb, on which was the golden bracelet, in 
his scarf, and proceeded back, to Boondi. Here all was confusion and 
sorrow. The Solauki queen, true to her faith, determined to moufat 
pyre with the murdered body of her lord ; yet equally true to the line 
whence she sprung, was praising the vigour of her brother’s arm, “which 
had made so many mouths,* that she wanted hands to present a pan to 
each.” At the moment she was apostrophising the dead body of her lord, 
his faithful vassal entered, and undoing the scarf presented to her the 
dissevered arm, saying, “perhaps this may aid you.” She recognized the 
bracelet, and thougli, as a iati, she bad done with this world, and thould die 
in f.oacn with all mankind, she could not forget, even at that dreadful moment, 
t Ivit “to revongo a feud” was the first of all duties. She called for pen and 
ink, and before mounting tho pyro wrote to her brother, that if he did^not 
wipe off that disgrace, his seed would be stigmatized as tbe issue of “the 
one-handed Solanki.” When he perused the dying words of his sati sister,.^ 
ho was stung to the soul, and being incapable of revenge, immediately 
dashed out his biaius against a pillar of t-he hall. 

Napoeji had Ihrei- sons, Hamooji, Korung (whose descendants are 
Noruiig})ota.s), Thurud (whoso descendants are Tburud Haras), and Hamoo, 
W'ho succeeded in S. l-iW. We have already m(-ntioncd the separation of 
tho branches, when Hur-raj retained Bumai da, at the period when bis 
father established himself at Boondi, Aloo Hara succeeded ; but the lord 
of the Pathar had a feud with the Rana, and he was dispossessed of his 
birth-right. Bumaoda, ■^vas levelled, and he left no heirs to hk rovonge-. ■ 

The princes of Chectore, who had recovered from the shock of Alla's 
invasion, now re- exerted iheir strength, the first act of which was the reduc- 
tion of'thc power of the great vassals, who had taken advantage of their dis- 
tresses to render themselves independent: among these they included the 
Haras. But the Haras deny tbeir vassalage, and allege, that ihdugh 'they 
always acknowledged the supremacy of tho gadi of Mewar,tbey were indebt- 


* ‘Tool- dumb moutW 
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ed to their swords, not his puftas, for the lands they conquered on the Alpine 
Pathar, Both to a certain degree are right. There is no room to doubt 
that the fugitive Hara from Aser owed his preservation, as well as his estab- 
lishment, to the Rana, who assuredly possessed the whole of the Plateau till 
AlWs invasion. But then the Seesodia power was weakened 5 the Bhomias 
and aboriginal tribes recovered their old retreats, and from these the Haras 
obtained them by conquest* The Rana, however, who could not admit that 
a temporary abeyance of his power sanctioned any encroachment upon it^ 
called upon Hamoo ‘^fo do service for Boondi ” The Hara conceded personal 
homage in the grand festivals of the Duserah and Holi, to acknowledge hia 
supremacy and receive the tika of installation , but he rejected ut once the 
claim of unlimited attendance. Nothing less, however, would satisfy the king 
of Cheetore, who resolved to compel submission, or drive the stock of Dewa 
from the Pathar. Hamoo defied, and determined to brave, his resentment^ 
The Rana of Mewar marched with all his vassal to Boondi, and encamped at 
Neemairo, only a few miles from the city. Five hundred Haras, ‘‘the sons 
of one father/* put on the saffron robe, and rallied round their chief, deter- 
mined to die with him. Having no hope but fiom an effort of despair, they 
marched out at midnight, and fell upon the Rana’s camp, which was comple- 
tely surprised ; and each Seesodia sought safety in flight. Hamoo made his- 
way direct to the tent of Sindupati ; but the sovereign of the Seesodias 
was glad to avail himself of the gloom and confusion to seek shelter in 
Cheetore, while his vassals fell under the swords of the Haras. 

Humiliated, disgraced, and enraged at being thus foiled by a hand- 
ful of Baen, the Rana reformed his troops under the wall of Cheetore, and 
swore he would not eat until he was master of Boondi. The rash vow 
went round *, but Boondi was sixty miles distant, and defended by brave 
hearts. His chiefe expostulated with the Rana on the absolute impossibility 
of redeeming his vow ; but the words of kings are sacred ; Boondi must fall, 
ere tho king of the Gehlotes could dine. In this exigence, a childish 
expedient was proposed to release him from hunger and his oath ^ to erect 
a mock Boondi, and take in by storm.” Instantly the mimic town arose 
"under the walls of Cheetore ; and that the decef>tion might be complete, the 
local nomenclature was attended to, and each quarter had its appropriate 
appellation. A band of Haras of the Pathar were in the service of 
Cheetore, whose leader, Koombo Bairsi, was returning with his kin from 
hunting the deer, when their attention was attracted by this strange bustle, 
the story was soon told, that Boondi must fall ere the Rana could dine.^ 
Koombo assembled bis brethren of the Pathar, declaring, that even the mock 
Boondi mnst be defended. All felt the indigniljy to the clan, and each 
bosom burning with indignation they prepared to protect the mud walls of 
the pseudo Boondi from insult. It was reported to the Rana that Boondi 
was finshed. He advanced to the storm : but what was his surprise, when 
instead of the blank-cartridge he heard a volley of balls whi^ amongst them ! 
A messenger was despatched and was received by Bairsi at the gate, who 

explained the cause of the unexpected salutation, desiring 'him to tell the 

Rana that “not even the mock capital of a Hara should be dishonoured.® 
Spreading a sheet at the little gateway, Bairsi and the Kaawunts invited 
the assault, and at the threshold of '^Qar-ca-BoondV' (the Boondi of clay) 
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lliey'gaiVe up their lives for the honour of the raoe,"*^ The Rana wisely 
remained satisfied with this salvo to his dignity, nor sought any further to 
wipe off the disgrace incurred, at the real capital of the Hara«, perceiving the 
impolicy of driving such a daring clan to desperation, whose services he 
'Codd command on an emergency. 

Hamoo, who ruled sixteen years, left two sons ; 1st. Birsing, and 2nd, 
Lalla, who obtained Khutkur, and had two sons, Nov.irma and Jaita, each 
of whom left clans call'd after them Novarma-pota and Jaita wut. Biising 
ruled fifteen years, and left throe sons ; Biroo, Jubdoo, who founded three 
tribes, t and JSfima, descendants Nimawnts. Biroo, who died S- 1526, ruled 
fifty years, and had seven sons ; 1. Rao Bandoo • 2. San do ] 3. Ako ; 
4i, Oodoh ; 5. Chanda ; 6. Samarsing ; 7. Umursing : the first five founded 
clans named after them Akawut, Oodawut, Chondawut, but the last two 
abandoned their faith for that of Islam. 

Bando has left a deathless name in Rajwarra for his boundless 
charities, more especially 'during the famine which desolated that country in 
S, 1542 (A. D. 1436). He was forewarned, says the bard in a vision, of the 
visitation. Kal (Time or the famine personified) appeared riding on a lean 
black buffalo. Grasping his sword and shield, intrepid Ha^’a assaulted the 
apparition. ^‘Bravo, Bando Hara,^ it exclaimed ' ‘T am Kal vTime) ; on mo 
your sword will fall iu Vidn. Yet you are the only moital who ever dared to 
oppose me. Now listen : I am Bealees (forty two'^ ; the land will become 
a desert 5 fill your granaries, distribute liberally, they will be never empty 
Thus saying, the spectre vanished. Rao Bando obeyed the injunction ; he 
oolllecfeed grain from every surrounding state. One year passed and another 
had almost followed, when the periodical rains ceased and a famine ensued 
which ravaged all India. Princes far and near sent for aid to Boondi, 
while his own poor had daily portions served out gratis : which practice is 
still kept up in memory of Rao Bando, by the name of Limgur ca-googri, 
or 'anchor of Bandoo.^ 

Bat the piety and charity of Rao Bandoo could not shield him from 
adversity. His two youngest brothers, urged by the temptation of power, 
abandoned their faith, and witli the aid of the royal power expelled him from 
Boondi, whore, under their new titles of Samarcandi and TJmurcandi, they 
jointly ruled even years. Bapdo retired to Matoonda, in the bills, where 
he died after a reign of twenty one years, and where his cenotaph still 
remains, Ho left two sons, 1st. Narayan-das, and 2nd. Nir-Boodh, who had 
Matoonda, 

Narayan had grown up to manhood in this retreat ; but no sooner was 
heat liberty to act for himself, than he is a Hssembled thearasofthe 
Pathar, and revealed his determination to obtain Boondi, or perish in 
the attempt. They swore to abide his fortunes. After the days of matum 

* Somewhat akin to this iufident is the history of that Rummer abode of the kings of 
Franco in the Uoia de Boulogne at PariB, Orillod “Madrid,” Wht*n Francis I. was allowed to 
return to hiR capital, he plo(]god hin 'parole that he would return to Tlfodnci;. But the delights 
of liberty oikI Varis wore too much for hemour ; and while ho wavered, a hint was thrown out 
similar to that suggoRted to the Bona when dotenniued to captuie Boondi. A mock Madrid 
arose in the Bo’s do Boulogne, to W'hich Fmnois retired. 

+ Jubdoo had three sous ; each founded dune. O'hc oldest, Eacha, had two sons, Sowaji 
andSeranji. Tho foiraor had Mcoji j the latter had ^a’wunt, whoso 'desQ^ndants are staled, 
Meoh and 3awiiat Haras. 
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ftao^raing'were over, ho sent to his Islamite uncles a eomplitnentary 
mesaage, intimating his wish to pay his respects to them j and not suspect- 
ing danger from a youth brought up in obscurity, it was signified that he 
might come. 

With a small but devoted band, he reached the cliowh (square), where he 
left his adherents, and alone repaired to the palace. He ascended to where 
both the uncles were seated almost unattended. They liked not the resolute 
demeanour of the youth, and tried to gain a passage which led to a subter- 
ranean apartment 5 but no sooner was this intention perceived, than the khan- 
dctf or * double-edged sword,' of Bando's son cut the elder to the ground, while 
his lance reached the other before he got to a place of security. In an instant, 
he severed both their heads, with which he graced the shrine of Bhavani, and 
■giving a shojt to his followers in the ckowk, their swords were soon at work 
upon the Mooslems. Every true Hara supported the just cause, and the dead 
bodies of the apostates and their crew were hurled with ignominy over the^walls. 
To commemorate this expl -it and the recover}^ of Boondi from these traitors, 
the pillar on which the sword of the young Hara descended, when he struck 
down Samarcandi, and which bears testimony to the vigour of his arm, is an- 
nually worshipped by every Hara on the festival of the DuSera* 

Narayn-das became celebrated for his strength and prowess. He was one 
of those undaunted Rajpoots who are absolutely str.ingers to the impression of 
fear, and it might be said of danger and himself, ‘^that they were brothers 
whelped the same day, and he the elder/’ Unfortunately, these qualities were 
rendered inert from the enormous quantity of opium he took, which would have 
killed most men ; for it is recorded could at one time eat the weight of 
seven pice.’ ’f The consequence of .this 'vice, as might be expected, was a 
‘Constant stupefaction, of which many anecdotes are related. Being called to 
aid the Rana Raemull, then attacked by the Pathansof Mandoo, he set out 
at the head of five hundred select Haras. On the first day’s march, he was 
taking his siesta, after his usual dose, under a tree, his mouth wide open, into 
■which the flies had unmolested^ ingress, when a young taila7ii\ came to draw 
water at the well, and on learning that this was Boondi's prince on his way 
•to aid the Eana in his distress, she observed, ’'If he gets no other aid than 
this, alas, for my prince!^ ' The umuldav (opium-eater) has quick ears, thou- 
gh no eyes,” is a common adage in Rajwarra. What is that you say, 
(widow) T roared the Rao, advancing to her. Upon her endeavouring to 
excuse herself, he observed, ” do not fear, but repeat it.*‘ In her hand she 
had an iron crow-bar, which the Bao, taking it from her, twisted nntill the 
ends met round her neck. Wear this garland for me,‘^ saiaM until! I re- 
turn from ading the Eana, unless in the interim you can find someone stronc^* 
enough to unbind it.'* " 

Cheetore was closely invested ; tho Rao moved by the intricacies of the 
Pathar, took the royal camp by surprise, and made direct for the font of tho 
generalissimo, cutting down all in hisiwaj. Confusion and panic seized the 
Mooslems, who fled in all directions. The Boondi nakarras (drums) struck 


* Thongli called a pillar, it is a slab m tho atairoa«^e of the rid palace, M-h.ch I have snAn 
t Th^ copper com of noondi equal to a halfpenny. One pico is a common dose 

iior an ordinary Uajpoot, but -would send tho uninitiated to eternal sleep 
Wif« or daughter of a tailij or oilman. 
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np; anJ as the morning; broke, the besieged had the satisfaction to behold the 
invaders dispersed and their auxiliaries at hand. Rana Raemull came forth, 
and conflucte i his deliverer in triumph to Oheetore. All thechiefd assembled 
to do honour to Bojndi’s prince, and the ladies ‘‘behind the curtain felt so 
little alarm at their opium- eating knight, that the Rana’s niece determined 
to espouse him, and next day communicated her intentions to the Rana. 

“ The slave of Narayu ” was too courteous a cavalier to let any fair lady die 
for his love ; the Rana was too sensible of his obligation not to hail with joy 
any mode of testifying his gratitude, and the nuptials of the Hara and Ketv^ 
were celebrated with pomp. With victory and his bride, he returned to the 
Bando valley; where, however, ^ the flower of gloomy Dis ^ soon gained the 
ascendant even over Carndeo, and his doses augmented to such a degree, that 
he scratched his lady instead of himself, and with such severity that he 
marred the beauty of the Mewari.’^ In the morning, ])erceiving what had 
happened, yet being assailed with no reproach, he gained a reluctant victory 
over himself and ‘^consigned the opium box to her keeping.'* Narayn^as 
ruled thirty- two years, and left his country in tranquillity, and much extend* 
ed, to his only son. 

Soornjmull ascended the gadi in S. 15S0^. D.1534). Like his father, 
he was athletic in form and dauntless in soul , and it is said possessed ^in an 
eminen!! degree that unerring sign of a hero, long arms, his (like those of 
Rama and Prithwiraj) ’’ reaching far below his knees,’’ 

The alliance with Oheetore was again cemented by intermarriage. 
Sooja Bae, sister to Soorujmull, was espoused by Rana Rutna, who bestowed 
his own sister en the Rao. Rao Soojo, like his father, was too partial to bis 
uml. One day, at Oheetore, he had fallen asleep in the Presence, when a 
Poorbia chief felt an irresistible inclination to disturb him, and **tickled the 
Hara’s ear with a straw.” He might as well have jested with a tiger : 
a back stroke with his khanda stretched the insulter on the carpet. The 
son of the Poorbia treasured up the feud, and waited for revenge, which he 
effected by making the Rana believe the Rao had other objects in view, 
besides visiting his sister Soqja *Bae, at the Rawula. The train, thus laid the 
slig’‘test incident which inflamed it. The fair Sooja had pre]>ared a repast, 
to which she invited both her brother and her husband : she had not only 
attended the culinary process herself, but waited on these objects of her 
love to drive the ‘flies from the food. Though the wedded fair of Rajpootana 
clings to the husband, yet she is ever more solicitous fur the honour of the 
house from whence she sprung, than that into which she had been admitted ; 
which feeling has engendered numerous quarrels. Unhappily Sooja remark- 
ed, on removing the dishes, that •Tier brother had devoured his share like a 
tiger, wliilo her husband had played with him like a chi’d (lalacy^ The 
expression, added to other insults which he fancied were pxjt u[ on him, dost 
the Rao his life, and send the fair Sooja "an untimely victim to Indraloca. 
The dictates of hospitality prevented the Rana from noticing the romork at 
the moment, and in fact it was mure accordant with the general tenor of 
his character to revenge the affornt with greater security than even the iso- 
lated situation of the brave Hara afforded him. On the latter taking 
leave, the Rana invited himself to hunt -on Qie next spring festival in the 
rmmas or preserves ot Boondi. The merry month of Pnalgoon arrived ; 
the Rana and ,bis court prepared their suits of amowah (green), and 
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ascended the Pathar on the road to Boondi, ni spite of the anathema of the 
prophetic Satij who, as she ascended the pyre at Bumaoda, pronounced that 
whenever Rao and Rana met to hunt together at the Aihara^ such meeting, 
which had blasted a’l her hopes, would always be fatal. But centuries had 
rolled bstween the denunciation of the daughter of Aloo Hara and Sooja 
Bae of Boondi , and the prophecy, though in every mouth, served merely to 
amuse the leisure hour ; the moral being forgotten, it was only looked upon 
as tale that was past/ 

The scene chosen^ for the sport was on the heights of Nandta, not far 
from the western bank of the Chumbul in whose glades every species of 
game, from the lordly lion to the timid hare, abounded. The troops were 
formed into lines, advancing through the lunglea with the customary noise 
and clamour, and driving before them a promiscuous herd of tenants of the 
fore.it, — lions, tigers, hyenas, bears, every species of deer, from the enormous 
hara-miga and Nilgae to 'the delicate antelope, with jackals, foxes, hares, 
and the little wild dbg. In such an animated scene as this, the Rajpoot 
forgets-even his opium ; he requires no exhilaration beyond the stimulus 
before him j a species of petty war, not altogether free from danger. 

It was amidst the confusion of such a scene that the dastard Rana 
determined to gratify his malice. The princes had convenient stations assign- 
ed them, where they could securely assail the game as it passed, each having 
but one or two confidential attendants. With the Rana was the lago, of his 
revenge, the son of the Poorbia, whom the Hara prince had slain. “ Now is 
the moment,” siid the Rana to his companion,’^ and instantly an arrow from 
the bow of the Poorbia was sped at the Rao. ''With an eagle's eye he saw 
it coming, and turned it off with his bow.'' This might have been chance, 
but another from the foster brother of the Rana convinced him there was trea- 
chery. Scarcely had he warded off the second, when the Rana darted at him 
on horseback, and cut him down with his Mianda, The Rao fell, but recover- 
ing, took his shawl and tightly bound up the wound, and as his foe was mak- 
ing off, he called aloud,” Escape you may, but you have sunk Me war,' 
The Poorbia, who followed his prince, when ho saw the Rao bind up his wo- 
und, said, '' work is but half done j” and like a coward, Rutna once more 
charged the wounded Rao, As his arm was raised to finish the deed of shame, 
like a wounded tiger, the Hara made a dying effort, caught the assassin by 
the robe, and dragged him from his steed. Together they c<ame to the 
ground, the Rana underneath. The Rao knelt upon bis breast, while, with 
preternatural strength, with one hand he grasped his victim by the throac, 
with the other he searched for bis dagger. What a moment for revenge ! 
He plunged the weapon into his assassin’s heart, and saw him cx])ire at his 
feet. The Rao was satisfitd ; there was no more life left him than sufficed 
for revenge, and he dropped a corpse upon the dead body of his focman. 

The tidinnfs flew to Boondi, to the mother of the Rao, that her son was 
slain in the Aihara. '‘Slain}” exclaimed this noble dame, "but did he fall 
alone ^ Never could a son, who has drunk at this breast, depart unaccom- 
panied j” and as she spoke, "maternal feeling caused the milk to issue from 
the fount with such force, that it rent the slab on which it fell” 

The dread of dishonour, which quenched the common sympathies of na- 
ture for the death of her son, had scarcely been thus cx]»rcfcKd, when 
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iSebonJ meSsewgef announced the magnitude of his revenge.' The Rajpoot 
dame was satisfied, though fresh horrors were about to follow. The wives of 
the murdered princes could not survive, and the pyres were prepared on the 
fatal field of sporfc. The fair Sooja expiated her jest, which cost het a hus- 
band and a brother, in the flames, while the sister of Rana Rutna, married td 
the Rao, in accordance with custom or affection, burned with the dead body 
of her lord. The cenotaphs of the princes were roared where they fell 5 while 
that of Sooja Bae was erected on a pinnacle of the Pass, and adds to the pic- 
luresqiie beauty of this romantic valley, which possesses a double charm for 
the traveller, who may have taste to admire the scene, a-nd patience to listeit 
to the story.* 

Sobrbaii succeeded in S. 1591 (AD. 1535), and married the daughteir of 
the celebrated Sukta, founder of the Suktawuts of Mewar. He became art 
ardent votary of the blood-stained divinity of war, Kal-BMroo^ and likO al- 
most all those ferocious Rajpoots who resign themselves to his horrid rites, 
grew cruel and at length deranged. Human victims are the chief offering^ 
to his brutalized personification of war, though Soortan was satisfied with 
the eyes of his Subjects, which he placed upon tho altar of “the mother 
war.” It was th^^n tirhe to question the divine right by which he ruled; Tha 
assembled nobles deposed and banished him from Boondi, assigning £b stnall 
village on the Ohurahul for his residence, to which he gave the name Soor- 
tanpur, which survives to bear testimony to one of many instances of the de- 
position of their princes by the Rajpoots, when they offend custom or morali- 
ty. Having Uo offspring, tho nobles elected the son of Nirboodh, soil of Rao 
Bando, who had been brought up in his patrimonial village of Matoonda. 

Rao Arjoon, the eldest of the eight sonaf of TSTirboodh^ succeeded his 
banished cousin. Nothing carl more effectually evince the total extinction 
of animosity between these valiant races, when once ‘a feud is balanced/ 
than the fact of Rao Arjoon, soon after his accession, devoting himsolf and 
his valiant kinsmen to the service of the son of that Rana who had slain hisi 
predecessor. The memorable attack upon Chootoro by Bahadur of Guzzerat* 
has already been related,* * § ): and tho death of the Hara prince and his vassals 
at the post of honour, the breach. Rao Arjoon was this prince, who was 
blown up at tho Ohootore hoorj (bastion). The Boondi bard makes a strik- 
ing picture of this --atasfcropho, in Which the indomitable courage of their 
prince is finely imagined. The fact is also confirmed by the annals of 
Mowar : 

“Seated on a fragment of the rock, rlispartod by the exjilosion of th^ 
mine, A.rjoon drew his sword, and the world behold his departure with amaze 
ment.”§ ' 

* Wo here insori tho plato contflinJngihe cenotaph of tho fair Sooja Bae, at the rotfred 
point of view. Ddho Anther has also seen tho conotaphs of the pfiad&B at l^ahdta^ th 
Which still affords good hunting. 

t Four of these had appanages and founded clans, ntunely, Bheom, who had Takurda j 
Poore, who had tlurdoe ; Manal and Puchacn, Whose abodes are not recorded, 

t SCO Vol. I, p. 247. 

§ ** Sor na lem Muf jov 
Dlmrpurbui orx silld 
“ Tyn kari tfmoar 
Ad paha, ITam 

(1) TTja, the familiar contraction fo Ariooh^. 
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Soorjun, the eldest of the four sons* of Arjoon, sueceeded in S. 1589 
rA.D. 3533;. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Rao ^ooTjun obtains Rinihiimhor. — Is besieged by AkJcT’,— TAe Roondi prince 
surrenders the castle, — Becomes a vassal of the empire. — Magnanimous 
sacrifice of Bawunt Bara. — JSkier bestows the title of Rao Raja on the 
Hara prince , — He is sent to reduce Gondwana. — His success and honours, 
— Rao BAo; succeeds, — AVber reduces Ouzzerat. — Amazonian band.-^^ 
Disgrace of Rao Bhoj, — Came ofAkber^s death — Rao Rutlan. — 'Rebellion 
against the emperor Jehangir, — The Bara prince defeats the rebels,-^ 
Partition of Bar outL — Madhn Qing obtains Kotah — Rao R^^^^a7^ slam . — 
His heir Qopinath 'killed, — Partition of fefs in Haroziti. — Rao Chutter 
Sal succeeds, — Appointed governor of Agra. — Services in the Dekhan , — 
Escalades Doulutabad, — Colburga. — Damounee, — Civil ivar amongst ike 
sons of Shah Jehan. — Character of Aurengzebe "by the Boondi prince, — Fide- 
lity of the Kara princes. — Battles of Oojein and Dkolpur. — Heroic valour of 
Chutter Sal. — Is slain^ with twelve princes of Kara Uood.—Rao Bhao sue* 
ceeds, — Boondi invaded, — Imperialists defeated . — Rao Bhao restored to 
favour. — appointed to Amngabad. — Succeeded by Raoknurad, — appointed 
to Lahore . — His death. — Rao Boodh. — Battle of JaJow, — The Hara princes 
of Kotah and Boondi opposed to each others — ^Kotah prince slain, — Oal* 
lantry of Rao Boodh, — Obtains the victory for Bahadur Shah. — Fidelity 
of the Boondi prince, — Compelled to dy. — Feud with the prince of Amber, 
— Its cause. — Ambitions views of Akber, — Its political condition. --Trea* 
cilery of Amber. — Desperate conflict. — Rao Boodh driven from Boondi , — 
Boondi territory curtailed, — Rao Boodh dies in exile. — His sons. 

With Rao Soorjun commenced a new era for Boondi. Hitherto her 
prince had enjoyed independence, excepting the homage and occasional ser- 
vice on emergencies which are maintained as much from kinship as vassalage* 
But they were now about to move in a more extended orbit, and to occupy a 
conspicuous page in the future history of the empire of India. 

Sawunt Sing, a junior branch of Boondi, upon the expulsion of the Shere- 
shahi dynasty, entered into a correspondence with the Afghan governor of Rin- 
thumbor, which, terminated in the surrender of this celebrated fortress, which 
he delivered^ up to his superior, the Rao Soorjun. For this important service, 
which obtained a castle and possession far superior to any under Boondi, 
lands were assigned near the city to Sawuntji, whose name became renowned, 
and was transmitted as the head of the clan, Sawunt-Hara. 

The Chohan chief of Baidla who was mainly instrumental to the surrender 
of this famed fortress, stipulated that it should be held by Rao Soorjun, as a fief 
of Mewar. Thus Rinthumbor, which for ages was an apparge of Ajmore, and 


* Ram Sing, dan Rama Hara ; Akhiraj, clan Akhirajpota j KandiJ, dan Jessa Hara, 
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©outinued un till the fourteenth century in a branch of family decended from 
Beesildeo, when it was captured from the valiant Hamir* after a desperate 
resistance, once more reverted to the Ohohan race. 

Kinthumbor was an early object of Akber’s attention, who besieged it iu 
person. He had been some time before its impregnable walls without the hope 
of its surrender, when Bhagwandas of Amber and his sons, the more celebrated 
Eaja Maun, who had not only tendered their allegiance to Akber, but allied 
themselves to him by marriage, determined to use their influence to make tsoor- 
jun Hara faithless to his pledge, to hold the castle as a fief of Cheetore.”"}* 
That courtesy, which is never laid aside amongst belligerent Rajpoots, obtain- 
ed Raja Maun access to the castle, and the emperor accompanied him in the 
guise of a mace-bearer. While conversing, an uncle of the Rao recognized 
the emperor, and with that sudden impulse which arises from respect, took 
the mace from his hand and placed Amber on the ’ cushion of the governor 
of the caslle, Akber’s presence of mind did not forsake him. and he said, 
‘‘Well, Rao Soorjun, what is to be done?” which was replied to by Raja Maun, 
'’Leave the Rana, give up Rinthumbor, and become the servant of the king, 
with high honours and office.'' The proffered bride was indeed magnificent j 
the government of fifty-two districts, whose revenues were to be appropri- 
ated without inq[uiry, on furnishing the customary contingent, and liberty 
to name any other terms, which should be selemnly guaranteed by the king.J 

A treaty was drawn up upon the spot, and mediated by the prince of 
Amber, which presents a good picture of Hindu feeling : 

1st. That the chiefs of Boondi should be exempted from that custom, 
degrading to a Rajpoot, of sending a dola^ to the royal harem, 

2d. Exemption from the jezeya^ or poll tax. 

3d, That the chiefs of Boondi should not be compelled to cress the 
Attoc, 

4th. That the vassals of Boondi should be exempted from the obliga- 
tion of sending their wives or female relatives ‘‘to hold a stall in the Meena 
Bazaar*' at the palace, on the festival of Noroza. || 

5fch, Til at they should have the privilege of entering the liewanaum^ 
or ^hall of audience,' completely armed. 

6th. That their sacred edifices should be respected. 

7th. That they should never be placed under the command of a EEnda 
leader. 

8th, That their horses should not be branded with the imperial dap/i.lT 


^ His fame is immortalized by a dcscondanfc of tlio bard CUuud, in the works already 
znentiotLed, as boaring his name, the IliMtivT-raso* and Jfa'nur-cauya, 

t The Baja Maun of Ambor is styled, in the pooti^hroniolo of the Hara^, '‘the shade of 
the Kali Tugd l** a poweiful figure, to denote that his banefuU influe aoe and oxainple, iu 
allying himself by matrimonial ties with tho imperialists, do nationalized the Rajpoot 
character. In refusing to follow this example, vte have presented a picture of patriotism iu 
thelifeof Banal^ratapofafewar. Rao Sooijun avoided by convention what tho Oheetore 
prince did by arms. 

t Wo may here remark, that the sucoeding portion of the annals of Boondi is a froa 
translation of an historical sketch diawn up for mo by tho Raja of Boondi from his 6wn 
records, occasionally augmented from the bardic chronicle. 

i JDoh is the tainx for a princess afiianoed to the king. 

An ancient institution of tho Timoorean kings, derived from their Tartar ancestry, 
JPor a description of this festival* Soo Voi. 1, p* 2X7, and^Gladwm’s Ay sen Akberri* 

T This brand was a flower on the fori»head* 
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9 th. That they should be allowed to beat their nalcarras^ Qit krtde- 
drums/ in the streets of the capital, as far as the lal durwaza, or ‘redgate 
and that they should not be commanded to make the ‘prostration,’* on 
entering the Presence. 

10th. That Boondi should be to the Haras what Delhi was to the king, 
who siiould guarantee them from any change of capital. 

In addition to these articles, which the kiug swore to maintain, he 
assigned the Eao a residence at the sacred city of Kasi, possessing that pri- 
vilege so dear to the Rajpoot, the right of sanctuary, which is maintained to 
this day. With such a bribe, and the full acceptance of his terras, we cannot 
wonder that Eao ISdorjun flung from him the remnant of allegiance he Ofved 
to Mcwar, now humbled by the loss of her capital, or that he should agree to 
follow the victorious car of the Mogul. But this derelection of duty was 
effaced by the rigid virtue of the brave Sawnnt Hara, who, as ^ilready stated, 
had conjointly with the Kotario Chohani- obtained Rinthumbor. He put 
on the saffron robes, and with his small but virtuous clan determined, in 
spite of his sovereign’s example, that Akber should only gain possession over 
their lifeless bodies. 

Previous to this explosion of useless fidelity, he set up a pillar with a 
solemn anathema engraved thereon, on ‘Whatever Hara of gentle blood 
should ascend the castle of Rinthumbor, or who should quit it alive.’ Sawunt 
and his kin made the sacrifice to honour ; ‘‘they gave up their life’s blood to 
maintain their fidelity to the Eana,” albeit himself without a capital ; and 
from that d^y, no Hara ever passes Rinthumbor without averting his head 
from an object which caused disgrace to the tribe. With this transaction 
all inteoourse ceased with Mewar, and from this period the Hara bore the 
title of “i?ao Raja” of Boondi. 

Rao Soorjun was soon called into action, and sent as commander to 
reduce Gondwana, so named from being the “region of the Goands.” He 
took their capital, Bari, by assault, and to commemorate the achievement 
erected the gateway still called the Soorjunpol. The Goand leaders he 
carried captives to the emperor, and generously interceded for their restora- 
tion to liberty, and to a portion of their possessions. On effecting this 
service, the king added seven districts to his grant, including Benares and 
Chunar. This was in S. 1632, or A.D. 1576, the year in which Rana Pratap 
of Mewar fought the battle of Huldighat against Sultan Selim.J 

Rao Soorjun resided at his government of Benares, and by his piely^ 
wisdom, and generosity, benefited the empire and the Hindus at largo, 
whose religion through him was^respeoted. Owing to the prudence of hia 
administration and the vigilance of his police, the most perfect security to 
person and property was established throughout the province. He beauti- 


♦ Similar to the lco4>ivo of China. o^r ambassador possessed the wife of Bao Soor*i 
of Sarohi, T7ho, when compelled to pay homage to the hing, determined nt whatever 
hazard not to submit to his degradation, he might have succeeded in liis mission to the 
of heaven.’’ For the relation of this anecdote sec page 82, AzinaU oj J^Iao'War. 
f This conjoint act of attaining the castle of Rmthnmbor is confirmed in the annals ojf 
the chieftains pf Kotario, of the same original stock as the Ilarns : though a Poorlia Chohan. 
j knew him very well, as also ono of the same stock, of Baidla, another of the Fwffaef* 

% geo Yol, I, p,, 21^ 
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fied and ornamente(3 tbe cit^, especially that quarter where he resided^ and 
eighty-four edifices, for various public purposes, and twenty baths were 
constructed under his auspices. He died there, and left three legitimate 
sons : 1. Rao Bhoj ; 2. Dooda, nicknamed by Akber, Lukur Khan ; 3. 
Raemull, who obtained the town and dependencies of Polaita, now one of 
the fiefs of Kotah and the residence of the Raemulote 'Raras. 

‘About this period, Akber transferred the seat of government from Delhi 
to Agra, which he enlarged and called Akberabad. Having determined on 
the reduction of Guzzerat, he despatched thither an immense army, which 
he followed with a select force mounted on camels. 0/ these, adopting the 
custom of the desert princes of India, he had formed a corps of five hundred, 
each having two fighting men in a pair of pannieis. To this select force, 
composed chiefly of llajpoots, were attached Rao Bhoj and Dooda his brother. 
Proceeding with the utmost celoiity. Akber joined his army besieging Surat, 
before which many desperate encounters took place. In the final assault the 
Kara Rao slew the leader of the enemy; on which occasion the king command- 
ed him to ^‘name his reward/^ The Rao limited his request to leave to visit 
his estates annually during the periodical rains, which was granted. 

The perpetual wars of Akber, for the conquest and consolidation of the 
universal empire of India, gave abundant 0 ])i)ortuiuty to the Rajpoot lead- 
ers to exert their valour ; and the Haras were ever at the post of danger 
and of honour. The siege and escalade of the famed castle of Ahmednnggur 
afforded the best occasion for the display of Hara intrepidity; again it shone 
forth, and again claimed distinction and reward. To mark his sense of the 
merits of Iho Boondi leader, the king commanded that a new bastion should 
be erected, whore he led the assault, which he named the Bhoj hoorj ; and 
further presented him his own favourite elephant. In this desperate assault 
Chand Begum, the queen of Ahmednnggur, and an armed train seven hun- 
dred females, were slain, gallantly fighting for their freedom. 

Notwithstanding all these services, Rao Bhoj fell under the emperor’s 
displeasure. On the death of the queen, Joda Bae, Akber commanded a 
court-mourning ; and that all might testify a participation in their master’s 
affliction, an ordinance issued that all the Rajpoot chiefs, as well as the 
Mooslom loaders, should shave the QnoustaoJie and the beard. To secure 
compliance, the royal barbers had the execution of the mandate. But when 
they carno to the quarters of the Haras, in order to remove these tokens of 
manhood, they were repulsed with buffets and contumely. The enemies of 
Rao Bhoj aggravated the crime of this resistance, and insinuated to the royal 
ear that the outrage upon the barbers was accompanied with expressions 
insulting to the memory of the departed princess, who, it will be remembered 
WjUfe a Raipootni of Mar war. Akber, forgetting his vassals gallant services, 
commanded that Rao Bhoj should be pinioned and forcibly deprived of his 
^mouche!^ He might as well have commanded the operation on a tiger. The 
Haras flew to their arms ; the camp was thrown into tumult, and would soon 
have presented a wide scene of bloodshed, had not the emperor, seasonably 
repenting of his folly, repaired to the Boondi quarters in person. He 
expressed his admiration (he might have said his fear) of Hara valour, 
alighted from his clephnnt to expostulate with the Rao, who with consider- 
able tact pleaded his father’s privileges, and added ‘'that an eater of pork 
ike him was unworthy of the distinction of putting his lip into mourning of 
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the queen-’’ Akber, happy to obtain even so much acknowledgment, embra. 
ced the Rao, and carried him with him to his own quarters. ^ 

In this portion of the Boondi memoirs is related the mode of Akber a 
death.^ He had designed to take off the great Raja Maun by means of a 
poisoned confection formed into pills. To throw the Raja off his guard, he 
had prepared other pills which were innocuous but in his agitation he 
unwittingly gave these to the Raja, and swallowed those which were 
poisoned. On the emperor’s death, Rao Bhoj retired of his hereditary domi- 
nions, and died in his palace of Boondi, leaving three sons, Rao Ruttun, 
Hurda ]Srarayn,t an^ Kesoodas.t 

Jehangir was now sovereign of India, He had nominated his son 
Purvez to the government of the Dekhan, and having invested him in the 
city of Boorhan poor, returned to the north. But Prince Khoorm, jealous of 
his brother, conspired against and slew him. This murder was followed by 
an attempt to dethrone his father Jehangir, and as he was popular with the 
Rajpoot princes, being son of a princess of Amber, a formidable rebellion 
was raised ; or, as the chronicle says, ^'the twenty-two Rajas turned against 
the king, all but Rao Ruttnn 

“ Sunour p^oota, jul balia, 

* ** Ah kea kv/rro juttun ? 

“ 3 (Ltd* gurh Jehangir ca, 

** Eekha Eao lUiitun. _ 

^ '‘The lake had burst, the waters were rushing out ; where now the 
remedy ? The house of Jehangir was departing j it was sustained by Rao 
Ruttun.” 

With his two sons, Madhu Sing and Heri, Ruttun repaired to Boorhan- 
peer, where he gained a complete victory over the rebels. In this engage- 
ment, which took place on Tuesday the full moon of Oarbica, S. 1635 
(A.D. 1579), both his sons were severely wounded. Tor these services, Rao 
Ruttun was rewarded with the government of Boorhanpoor j and Madhu 
his second son received a grant of the city of Kotah and its dependencies, 
which he and his heirs were to hold direct of the crown. Prom this period, 
therefore, dates the partition of Harouti, when the emperor, in his desire to 
reward Madhu Sing, overlooked the greater services of his father. But in 
this J ehangir did not act without design ; ou the contrary, he dreaded the 
union of so much power in the hands of thi^ bravo race as pregnant with 
danger, and Well knew that by dividing, he could always rule both, the one 
through the other. Shah Jehan confirmed the grant to Madhu feeing, whose 
history will be resumed in its proper place, the Annals of Kotah. 

Rao Ruttun, while he held the government of Boorhanpoor, founded 
a township which still bears his name, Ruttun poor. He performed another 
im.portant service, which while it gratified the emperor, contributed greatly 
to the tranquillity of his ancient lord- paramount, the Rana of Me war. A 
refractory noble of the court, Deriou Khan, was leading a life of riot and 
rapine in that country, when the Hara attacked, defeated and carried him 
captive to the king. For this distinguished exploit, the king gave him hono- 


* See Vol. r, p. 175. 

+ He held Hotah in separate grant frum the king dtiring fifteen years. 

X He obtained the town of Dheepri (on tho Chuiubul), with twonty-sevon villages, 
appanage^ 
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rary nohuts^ or keftle drums; the grand yellow banner to be borne in state 
processions before his own person, and a red flag for his camp ; which ensigns 
are still retained by his successors. Rao Ruttun obtained the suffrages not 
only of bis Rajpoot bretheren, but of the whole Hindu race, whose religion he 
preserved from innovation. The Haras exultingly boast that no Mooslem 
dared polute the quarters where they might be stationed with the blood of 
the sacred kine. After all his services, Ruttun was killed in an action near 
Boorhanpoor, leaving a name endeared by his valour and his virtues to the 
iv hole Hara race, 

Rao Ruttun left four sons, Qopinath, who had Boondi ; Madhu Sing, 
who had Kotah ; Heriji, who had Googore Jugernath, who had no issue • 
and Gopinath, the heir of Boondi, who died before his father. The manner 
of his death affords another trait of Rajpoot character, and merits a place 
amongst these anecdotes which form the romance of history. Gopinath carri- 
ed on a secret intrigue with the wife of a Brahmin of the Buldea class and 
in the dead of night used to escalade the house to obtain admittance.^ At 
length the Brahmin caught him, bound the hands and feet of his treacherous 
prince, and proceeding direct to the palace, told the Rao he had caught a 
thief in the act of stealing his honour, and asked what punishment was due 
to such offence, ‘'death,” was the reply. He waited for no other, returned 
home, and with a hammer beat out the victim’s brains, throwing the dead 
body into the public highway. The tidings flew to Rao Ruttun, that the ' 
heir of Boondi had been murdered, and his corpse ignominiously exposed ; 
but when he learned the cause, and was reminded of the decree he had un- 
wittingly passed, he submitted in silencc.f 

Gopinath left twelve sons, to whom Rao Ruttun assigned domains still 
forming the principal koiri^, or fiefs, of Boondi : 

1, Rao Ohutter-Sal, who succeeded to Boondi. 

2. Indur Sing, who founded Indurgurh.t 

, 3. Bcri Sal, who founded Bulwun and Filodi, and had Kurwar and 

Peei)aldo. 

4. Mokhim Sing, who had Anterdeh. 

6. Maha Sing, who had Thanoh.§ 


* Thoro are about fifty families, hisjdesoondents, forming a cominuuity round Neemoda. 

t This trait in iho oharactor of Rao Ruttun forcibly rominds us of a similar case which 
occurred at Ghixm, and is related by Perisbta in commemoration of tbc justice of Mahmoud, 
J Those, the three {?roat fiefs ot Boondi, — Indurgurh, Bulwim, and Antordch, are now all 
jBblionatod from Boondi by iho intrigues of Sing of Kotah.. It was unfoifcunaie for the 

Boondi Rao, when both Iheso states wero admitted to an alliance, that all theso historical 
points were hid in darkness. It would be yet abstract anil absolute justice that we should 
negotiate tbo transfer of the allegiance of thos' chieftains to their proper head of Boondi. 
It' would bo a matter of little difficulty, and the honour would bo immense to Boondi and' no 
hardship to Kotah, but a slight saoriiiceofa power of protection to those who no longeir 
require it. All of these chiefs were the founders of clans, called afti>r them, Indursalote, 
B^tnsalote, Mokhimsingote 5 the first can muster fifteen hundred Haras under arms. Jeypoor 
having imposed a tribute on theso ohiftaius, ZSalim Sing undertook, in the days of predatory 
warfare, to be responsible for it 5 for which he received that homage and service due to 
Boondi, then unable to protect them. The simplest mode of doing justice would be to make 
jfchese chiefs rodeom their iteedom from tribute to Jeypoor, by the payment of so many years* * * § 
purohasc, which would relieve them aUogothor from 25alim Smg, and at the same time be in 
accordance with our treaties, which prohibit such tios between the states. 

§ Thanoh, formerly called Jujawur, is the only fief of iho twelve sens of Rattun which 
PAW pays obedience to its propor head. The Mahraja Bikramajeot is the lineal deoendart of 
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It Is useless to specify the names of the remainder, who left no isdue: * 

Ohutter-sal, who succeeded his grandfather, Rao Ruttun, was noi 
only installed by Shah Jehan in his hereditary dominions, but de- 
clared governor of the imperial capital, a post which ha held nearly 
throughout this reign. When Shah Jehan partitioned the empire into 
four vice roylties, under his sons, Dara, Aurungzebe, Shuja, and Morad, RaO 
Ohutter-sal had a high command under Aurungzebe, in the Dekhan. ‘ The 
Hara distinguished himself by his bravery and conduct in all the vari- 
ous sieges and action, especially at the assaults of Doulatabad and Beedirj 
the last was led by ..Ohutter-sal in person, who carried the place, and put 
garrison to the sword. In S. 1709 (A.D.1653), Oalberga fell after an obs- 
tinate defence, in which Ohutter-sal again led the escalade. The last resort 
was the strong fort of Damounee, which terminated all resistance, and tho 
Dekhan was tranquilized. ‘ 

“At this period of the transactions in the south, a rumour was propaga-^' 
ted of the emperor’s ( Shah Jehan ) death and as during twenty days the' 
prince (Aurungzebe ) held no court, and did not even give private audience 
the report obtained general belief.* Dara Shekho was the only one of the 
emperor’s sons then at court, and the absent brothers determined to assert 
their several pretensions to the throne. While Shuja marched from' Bengal ■ 
Aurungzebe prepared to quit the Dekhan, and cajoled Morad to join him* 
with all his forces; assuring him that he, a derveis/i from principle, had no 
worldly desires, for his only wish was to dwell in retirement, practising the 
austerities of a rigid follower of the prophet; that Dear was an infidel 
Shuja a free-thinker, himself an anchorite; and that he, Morad, alone of 
the sons of Shah Jehan _ was worthy to exercise dominion, to aid in which 
purpose he proffered his best energies.f 

“The emperor, learning the h(»tile intentions of Aurungzebe, wrote 
privately to the Hara prince to repair to the Presence. On receivin v the 
mandate, Ohutter-sal revolved its import, but considering ‘that, as a servant 
of the ^adi (throne), his only duty was obedience,’ he instantly commenced 
his preparations to quit the Dekhan. This reaching the ear of Aurungzebe 
he enquired the cause of his hasty departure, observing, that in a very 
short time he might accompany him to court. The Boondi prince replied 
‘his first duty was to the reigning sovereign,’ and handed him the ^rman or 
summons to the Presence. Aurungzebe commanded that he should not be 
permitted to depart, and directed his encampment to be surrounded. But 
Chutter-sal, foreseeing this, had already sent on his baggage, and forming 
his vassals and those of other Rajpoot princes attached to the royal causa 
into one compact mass, they effected their retreat to the Nerbudda in the 
face of their pursuers, without their daring to attack them. By the aid of 


Maha Sing, and if alivo, tho earth bears not amoro honourable, brave, or sirnDlom* 
Rajpoot. He was the devoted servant of his young prinoo, and iny very sincere i 

friend , but we shall have occasion to mention the ‘*lion -killer' in tho Personal iNTarrativ^^ 

♦ The reader will observe, as to the phraseology of those important ocourrencos ihkf 
ge is that of tho original : it is, in fact, almost a verbatim translation from the mo ' 


anguage 

0 f these prinocs in tho Boondi archives. 


i Tho Rajpoot prince, who drew up this charaotor, sooms to hare wel studied t 

aud it Ib gratifying to hud such coucurrouco with every authority. But could 
d bo lv«»tuallj mistaken p n coma such a oharao- 
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80^0 Sofany oliieftaiiis inhalbiting the banks of this river, the Boondi Rao 
was enabled to pass this dangerous stream, then swollen by the periodical 
riiins. Already baffled by the skill and intrepidity of Chuttev-sal, Arungzebe 
was compelled to give up the pursuit, and the former reached Boondi in 
Safety. Having made his domestic arrangements, he proceeded forth-with to 
the capital, to help the aged emperor, whose power, and even existence, 
were alike threatened by the ungrateful Pretensions of his sons to snatch 
the sceptre from the hand which still held it.^’ 

If a reflection might be here interposed on the bloody wars which 
desolated India in consequence of the events of which f^ho foregoing were 
the initial scenes, it would be to expose the moral retribution resulting 
from evil. Were we to take bat partial view of the picture, we should 
depict the venerable Shah Jehan, arrivjd at the verge of the grave, into 
which the unnatural contest of his sons for empire wished to precipitate 
him, extending his arms for succoixr in vain to the noblest of his own faith 
and kin ; while the Rajpoot, faithful to his principle, ^allegiance to the 
throne,^ staked both life an I land to help him in his need. Such a picture 
would enlist all our symf)athies on the side of the helpless king. But when 
we recall the past, and consider thit Shah Jehan, as prince Khoorm, played 
the same part (setting aside the mask of hypoensy), which Arungzebe now 
attempted ; that, to forward his guilty design, he murdered his brothet 
turvez, who stood between him and the throne of his parent, against whom 
he levied war, our sympathies ate checked, and we conclude that unlimited 
monarchy is a curse to itself and all who are subjected to it* 

The battle of Futtehabad followed not long after this event, which, 
gained by Arungzebe, left the road to the throne free from obstruction* 
Wo are not informed of the reason why tho prince of Boondi did not and 
his contingent to tho force assembled to oppose Arungzebe under Jeswunt 
Sing of Marwar, unless it be found in that article of the treaty of Rao 
Soorjun, prohibiting his succ?ssors from serving under a leader of their own 
faith and nation. Tho younger branch of Kotah appears, on its separation 
from Boondi, to have felt itself exonoratod from obedience to this decree j foe 
four royal brothers of ICotah, with many of their ol'iitsmen, were Stretched 
on this field in the cause sxoamdhcrma and Shah Johan. Before, however, 
Arungzebe could tear the sceptre from tho cnfocbled hands of his parent, he 
had to combat his cider brother Dara, who drew together at Dholpour all 
those who yet regarded ‘‘the lirsc duty of a Rijpootf' Tho Boondi prince^ 
with his Haras clad in their satfron rob -s, tho ensigns of death (»r victory^ 
formed tho vanguard of Dara on ihis day, tho opening scone of his sorrows* 
which closed but with his life ; for Dholpoor was as fatal to Dara the Moguls 
as Arbela was to the Persian Darius. Custom rondorod it indispensable 
that tho princely leaders should bo conspicuous to tho host, and in conformity 
thereto, Dara, mounted on his elephant, was in the brunt of the battle, in 
the heat of which, when valour and fidelity might have preserved the 
sceptre of Shah Jehan, Dara suddenly disappeared* A panic ensued, which 
was foLlowcd by confusion and flight* Tho noble Hara, on this disastrous 
6 vent, turned to his vassals, and exclaimed, '^AcewBed be be who flies 1 
Here, true to my salt, my feet are roobed to this field, nof vvUl I quit it 
feiliVD, but with victory,’’ Cheering on his men, he mounted his elephaiit; 
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but whilst encouraging them by his voice and example, a caunon shot hitting 
his elephant, the animal turned and fled. Ohutter-sal leaped from his back 
and 0. 1 lied for his steed, exclaiming, “my elephant may turn his back On the 
enemy, but never shall his master.’’ Mounting his horse, and forming hia 
men into a dense mass {gole)^ he led them to the charge against prince Morad, 
whom he singled out, and had his lance balanced for the issue, when 
a ball pierced his forehead. The contest was nobly maintained by hia 
youngest son, Bharut Sing, who accompanied his father in death, and in 
death, and with him the choicest of his clan. Mokim Sing, brother of the 
Kao, with two of hia sons, and Oudi Sing, another nephew, sealed their 
fidelity with their lives. Thus in the two battles of Oojein and Dholpoor 
no less than twelve princes of the blood, togethet with the heads of every 
Hara clan, maintained their fealty (sivamdherma) even to death. Where are 
we to look for such examples ? 

^Rao Chutter*aal had been personally engaged in fifty-two combats 
and left a name renowned for courage and incorruptible fidelity.” He 
enlarged the palace of Boondi by adding that portion which bears his name, 
-—the Chutter Mahal, — ^and the temple of Keshoorae, at Patun, was 
constructed under hi? direction. It was in S. 1715 he was killed j he left 
four sons, Rao Bhao Sing, Bheem Sing, who got Googore, Bugwunt Sing, 
who obtained Mow, and Bharut Sing, who was killed at Dholpoor. 

Arungzebe, on the attainment of sovereign power, transferred all the re* 
sentment he harboured against Ohutter-sal to his son and successor, Kao 
Bhao. He nave a commission to Raja Atmaram, Gor, the prince of Sheopoor, 
to reduce “that turbulent and disafected race, the Har,’’ and annex Boondi 
to the government of Rinthumbor* declaring that he should visit Boondi 
shortly in person, on his way to the Dekhan, and hoped to congratulate 
him on his success. Raja Atmarim, with an army of twelve thousand men. 
entered Haravati and ravaged it with fire and sword. Having laid siege to 
Khatolli, a town of Indurgurh, the chief fief of Boondi, the clans secretly 
assembled, engaged Atmaram at Goturda, defeated and put him to flight, 
capturing the imperial ensigns and all his baggage. Not satisfied with this, 
they retali.i ted by blockading Sheopoor, when the discomfited Raja continu- 
ed his flight to court to relate this fresh instance of Hara audacity. The 
poor prince of the Gors was received with gibes and jests, and heartily re- 
pented of his inhuman inroads upon his neighbours in the day of their dis- 
grace- The tyrant, affecting to be pleased with this instance of Huta courage, 
sent a firman to Rao Bhao of grace and free pardon’ and commanding hiS 
presence at court. At first the Rao declined ; but having repeated pledges 
of good intention, he complied and was honoured with the government of 
Arungabad under prince Moazzim. Here he evinced his independence by 
shielding Riju Kurrun of Bikaner from a plot against his life. He perform- 
ed many gallant deeds with his Rajpoot brethren in arms, the bravo Boon- 
del as of Orcha and Duttea. He erected many public edifices at Arun- 
gabad, where he acquired so much fame by his valour, his charities, and the 
Sanctity^ of his manners, that miraculous cures were (said to be) effected by 


* It is a fact wortky of notice, that the most intrepid of the Kajpoot princely cavaliers 
I'e of very devout frame of mind. j 
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hitn. He died at Aruiigabad in S. 1738 (A.D. 1 682), and, being without 
issue, was succeeded by Anurad Sing, the grandson of his brother Bheem .♦ 

Annrad's accession was confirmed by the emperor, who, in order tg 
testify the esteem in which he held his predecessor, sent his own elephant, 
Guj-gowr, with the hlidat of investiture. Anurad accompanied Arungzebe 
in his wars in the Dekhan, and on one occasion performed the important 
service of rescuing the ladies of the harem out of the enemy’s hands. The 
emperor, in testimony of his gallantry, told him to name liis reward; on 
which he requested he might be allowed to command the vanguard instead 
of the rear-guard of the army. Subsequently, he was distinguished in the 
siege and storm of Beejapoor. 

An unfortunate quarrel with Dooijun Sing, the chief vassal of Boondi, 
involved the Rao in trouble. Making use of some improper expression, the 
Rao resentfully replied, ‘T know what to expect f^am you which determin - 
ed Doorjun to throw his allegiance to the dogs. IK fputted the army, and 
arriving at his estates, armed his kinsmen, and, by a coup de-main^ possess- 
ed himself of Boondi. On learning this, the emperor detached Anurad with 
a force which expelled the refractory Doorjun, wliose estates were sequestrat- 
ed. Previous to his expulsion, Doorjun drew the teeka of succession on the 
forehead of his brother of Bulwun. H^iving settled the aflairs of Boondi 
the Rao was employed, in conjunction with Raja Bishen Sing of Amber, to 
settle the northern countries of the empire, governed by Shah Alum, as 
lieutenant of the king, and whose head- quarters were at Lahore, in tho 
execution of which service he died. 

Anurad left two sons, Boodh Sing and Jod Sing. Boodh Sing suedi 
ceeded to the honours^ and employments of his father. Soon after, Arung- 
zebo, who had fixed his residence at Arungabad, fell ill, and finding his en- 
approaoh, the nobles and officers of state, in apprehension of the event, re- 
quested him to name a successor. The dying emperor replied, that the suc- 
cession was in the hands of God, with whoso will and under whose decree he 
was desirous that his son Bahadoor Shah Alum should succeed ; but that he 
was apprehensive that prince Azim would endeavour by force of arms to seat 
himself on tho throne.f As the king said, so it happened ; Azimf Shah, being 
supported in his pretensions by the army of tho Dekhan, prepared to dispute 
the empire with his elder brother, to whom he sent a formal defiance to decide 
their claims to empire on tho plains of Dholpoor. Boohadoor Shah convened 
all the chieftains who favoured his cause, and explained his position. 
Amongst them was Rao Boodh, now entering on manhood, and he was at 
that moment in deep aflliction for the untimely loss of his brother, Jod Sing4 
When the king desired him to ^repair to Boondi to j erform the ofifices of 
mourning, and console his relations and kindred, Boodh Sing replied, 'Tt is 
not to Boondi my duty calls me, but to attend my sovereign in the field — to. 
that of Dholpoor, renowned for many battles and consecrated by the memory 
of the heroes who have fallen in the performance of their duty:” adding ‘‘that 


* Bhecm Sxnpf, who had tho fief of Ooogove bestowed on him, had a son, Kishon 
who Ru^'oeded him, and was put to death by Arnngz«d)e Anurad was the son of Kishne^ 

t It is uselesH to repeat that this is a litoral translation fi’om tho records a 'id jon slaar 
of the Uara princes, who served the emperors. 

% This oatftstiophe will be related in too Personal Narrative. 
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there his heroic ancestor Chuttor-sal fell, whose fame he desired to omtiiatej 
and by the blessing of heaven, his arms shoal J be crowned with victory to 
the empire.’^ 

Shah Alum advanced from Lahore, and Azim, with his son Bedar Butt, 
from the !De]|;han; and both armies met on the plains of Jajow, near 
Dholpoor. A more desperate conflict was never recorded in the many bloody 
pnges of the history of India. Had it been a common contest for supremacy, 
to be decided by the Mooslem supporters of the rivals, it would have ended 
like similar ones, — a furious onset, teiminatod by a treacherous desertion. 
But here were assembled the brave bands of Rajpoofcana, house opposed to 
house, and clan against clan. The princes of Duttca and Kotah, who had 
long served with prince Azim, and were attached to him by favours, forgot 
the injunctions of Aruugzebe, and supported that prince’s pretensions against 
the lawful heir. A powerful friendship united the chiefs of Boondi and 
Duttea, whose lives exhibited one scene of glorious triumph in all the wars of 
the Dekhan, In opposing the cause of Shah Alum, Ram Sing of Ivotah was 
actuated by his ambition to become the head of fcho Haras, and in anticipa- 
tion of success had actually been invested with the honours of Boondi. With 
auch stiL^ulants on each side did the rival Haras meet face to face on the 
plains of Jiijow, to decide at the same time the pretensions to empire, and 
what afieoted th(*m more, thi^sc of their respective heads to superiority. 
Previous to the battle, Ram Sing sent a perfidious message to Rao Boodh, 
inviting him to desert the cause he espoused, and come over to Azim j to 
which he indignantly replied : '‘That^the field which his ancestor had il- 
lustrated by his death, was not that whereon he would disgrace his memory 
by the desertion of his prince.’" 

Boodh Sing was assigned a distinguished post, and by his conduct and 
courage mainly contributed to the victoiy which placed Buhadoor Shah with- 
out a rival on the throne, The Rajpoots on either side sustained the cheif 
shock of the battle, and the Hara prince of Kotah, and the nohle Boondcla, 
Dulput of Duttea, were both killed by cannon shot, sacrificed to the cause 
they espoused; while the pretensions of Azim and his son Bedar Bukt,^ 
were extinguished with their lives. 

Bor the signal services rendered on this imi)ortant day, Boodh Sing 
was honoured v ith the title of Rao Raja, and Was admit tod to the intimato 
friendship of the emperor, which he continued to enjoy until his deaths when 
fresh contentions arose in which the grandsons of Arungzebe all perished, 
Beroksere succeeded to the empire, under whom the Syeds of Barra held 
supreme power, and ruined the empire by their exactions and tyranny. 
When they determined to depose the l^ing, the Ilara prince, faithfull to his 
pledge, determined to roMasc him, and in the attempt a bloody conflict 
ensued iu the (chowk) square, in which his uncle Jact Sing, and many of hia 
clansmen, were slain. 

The rivalry whi'-h commenced between the bouses of Kotah and Boondi, 
on the plnins of Jajow, in which Ham Sing was slain, was maintained by his 
son and siiooossor, Raja Bhoom, who supported the party of the Syeds. In 
the prosecution of his views and revenge, Raja Bhccm so far lost sight of the 
national character of rhe Rajpoot, as to compass his horse in the Midan^ 
OTvtaicle the walls of tho capital His few retainer*'^ formed a circle round 
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their chief, and gallantly defended him, though with great loss, until they 
reached a place of safety. Unable to aid the king, and beset by treachery, 
Koa Boodh was compelled to seek his own safety in flight.* Feroksere was 
shortly after murdered, and the emjflre fell into complete disorder ; who the 
nobles and Eajas, feeling their insecurity under the bloody and rapacious 
domination of the Syeds, repaired to their several possession s.^f 

At this period, Raja Joy Sing of Amber thought of dispossessing Boodh 
Sing of Boondi. ttao Boodli Sing was at this time his guest, having accom- 
panied him from court to Amber. The cause of the quarrel is thus related : 
The Kara prince was married to a sister of Jey Sing j §he had been betrothed 
to the emperor Buhadoor Shah, who, as one of the marks of his favour for the 
victory of Dholpoor, resigned his pretensions to the fair in favour of Rao 
Boodh. Unfortunately, she bore him no issue, and viewed with jealousy his 
tow infant sons by another Rani, the daughter of Kala Megh of Beygoo, one. 
of the sixteen chiefs of Alcwar. During her lord's absence, she feigned preg- 
nancy, and having procured an infant, presented it as his lawful child. Rao 
Boodh was- made acquainted with the equivocal conduct of his queen, to the 
danger of his proper olfspring, and took an opportunity to reveal her conduct 
to her brother. The lady, who was present, was instantly interrogated by her 
brother ; but exasperated either at the suspicion of her honour, or the disco- 
very of her fraud, she snatched her brotliei's dagger from his girdle, and 
rating him as ‘‘the son of a tailor, ’’ $ would have slain him on the spot„ had 
be not fled from her fury. 

To revenge the insult thus put upon him, the Raja of Amber determin- 
ed to expel Rao Boodi from Boondi, and oifered the gadi to the chief of its 
feudatories, the lord of Indiirgurh ; but Deo Sing had the virtue to refuse the 
offer. He then had recourse to the chieftain of Kurwur, who could not resi- 
st the temptation. This chief, Salim Bing, was guilty of a double breach of 
trust ; for he hold the confidential office of governor of Tarragurh, the citad- 
el commanding both the city and palace. 

This family dispute was, however, merely the underplot of a deeply cher- 
ished political scheme of the prince of Amber, for the maintenance of his sup- 
remacy over the minor Rajas, to which his office of viceroy of Malwa, Ajtnere, 
and Agra, gave full scope, and he skilfully availed himself of the results 
of the civil wavs of the Moguls. In the issue of Feroksere’s dethrone- 
ment he saw the fruition of his schemes, and after a show of defending him, 
retired to his dominions fco prosecute his views. 

Amber was yet circumscribed in territory, and the consequence of its prin- 
ces arose out of their position assatrapKS of the empire. Ho therefore determin- 
ed to seize upon all the districts on his frontiers within his grasp, and moreover 


* Vide Vol. 1, p. a’^7, at paadnv, in which the Boondi Annals ai*o corroborated by the 
Annals of s»nd by nn antograph lofctor of Eaja Joy Bing of Amber, dated the 19th 

Falgoon, S. 1775 (A,P. 1719). 

t Those Rubjoots being already discussed In Vol. I, would have had no place here, wore 
it not nocossary to show how accurately tho Boondi princes rooorded events, and to rescue 
them from ihe charge oC having no historical documents. 

t This lady was sister to Chumnii]!, elder brother to Jey Sing, and heir-apparent to tho 
Amber, who was put to death by Joy Smg. To this murder tho Rahtore bard alludes 
.in tho couplet given m ihoir antrals, Vol. fl, p. 03. is tho title o£ tho heir- 

apparent of Am7u‘v. 1 know not whether Chuinniyi, which is moroly a term of endearment, 
may not be Bcejy Bing, whose captivity wo have related. 0co p. 300, 
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to compel the services of the chieftains who served under his banner as 
lieutenants of the king. 

At this period, there were many allodial chieftain within the bounds of 
Amber; as thePuchwana Chohans about Lalsont, Goora, Neemrana, who 
owed neither service nor tribute to Joypoor, but let their quotas as distinct 
dignitaries of the empire under the flag of Amber. Even their own stock, 
the confederated Shekhawuts, deemed themselves under no such obligation. 
The Birgoojurs of Rajore, the Jadoons of Biana, and many others, the 
vassalage of older days, were in the same predicament. These, being in the 
decline of the empire unable to protect themselves, the more readily agreed 
to hold their ancient allodial estates as fiefs of Amber, and to serve with 
the stipulated quota. But when Jey Sing’s views led him to hope he could 
in like manner bring the Haras to acknowledge his supremacy, he evinced 
both ignorance and presumption. He therefore determined to dethrone 
Boodh Sing, and to make Raja of his own choice, hold of him in chief. 

The Hara, who was then reposing on the rites of hospitality and family 
ties at Amber, gave Jey Sing a good opportunity to develope his views 
which were first manifested to the Boondi prince by an obscure oflbr that 
he would make Amber his abode, and accept five hundred rupees daily for 
his train. His uncle, the brother of Jaet, who_ devoted himself to save his 
master at Agra, penetrated the infamous intentions of Jey Sing. Ho wrote 
to Boondi, and commanded that the Beygoo Rani should depart with her 
children to her father’s ; and having given time for this, he by stealth for- 
med his clansmen outside the walls of Amber, and hgving worned his prince 
of his danger, they quitted the treacherous abode. Raja Boodh, at the 
head of three hundred l^ras, feared nothing. He made direct for his 
capital, but they were overtaken at Pancholas, on the mutual frontier, by 
the select army under the five principal chieftains of Amber. The little 
band was enclosed, when a desperate encounter ensued, Rajpoot to Rajpoot. 
Every one of the five leaders of Amber was slain, with a multitude of their 
vassals ; and the cenotaphs of the lords of Eesurda, Sirwar, and Bhowar, 
still afford evidence of Hara revenge. The uncle of Boondi was slain, and 
the valiant band was so thinned, that it was deemed unwise to go to 
Boondi, and by the intricacies of the Plateau they reached Beygoo in safety. 
This dear-bought suceess enabled Jey Bing te execute his plan, and Dulecl 
Sing, of Kurwur, espoused the daughter of Amber, and was invested with 
the title of Rao Raja of Boondi. 

Taking advantage of the distress of the elder branch of his house, 
Raja Bheem of Kotah, now strictly allied with Ajit of Marwar and the 
Syeds, prosecuted the old feud for superiority, making the Chumbul tho 
boundary, and seizing upon all the fiscal lands of Boondi east of this stream 
(excepting the Kotris), which he attached to Kotah. 

Thus beset by enemies on all sides. Boodh Sing after many fruitless 
attempts to recover his patrimony in which much Hara blood was uselessly 
shed, died in exile at Beygoo, leaving two sotis, Omeda Sing and Deep Sing. 

The sons of Rao Boodh wore soon driven even from the shelter of the ma- 
ternal abode; for, at the instigation of their enemy of Amber, tho Rana se- 
questrated Beygoo. Pursued by this uumanly vengeance, the brave youths 
collected a email band, and took refuge in the wilds of Pachail, whence they 
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addfessed Doorjua Sal, who had succeeded Raja Bheem at Kotah. This prin- 
ce had a heart to commiserate their misfortunes, and the magnanimity not 
only to relieve them, but to aid them in the recovery of their patrimony. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Bao Omeda dejeats the troops of Amher. — Coiiflict at DuUana — Omeda 
defeated and obliged to flij, — ‘Death of Dunja^ his steed — Takes refuge 
amidst the ruins of the GhumlvjL — Redeems his capital, — Is again expell- 
ed from — Intevveixo with the widow of his father \ she solicits aid 

from Holcar to reinstate Omeda. — The Amber Prince forced to acknow- 
ledge the claims of Omeda. — He recovers Boondi.— Suicide of the Amher 
prince^ — First alienation of land to the MaliraHas. — Modhw Sing of 
Amher asserts supremacy over Harouit. — Origin of tributary demands 
thereon.-- Zalim Sing, — Mahratta encroachments , — Omeda^s revenge on 
the chief of Indurffurh ; its cause and consequences, — Omeda abdicates.--^ 
Ceremony of Yugraj, or abdication. — Installation of Ajit— Omeda be- 
comes a pilgrim, his wanderings; cause of their interruption— ^ A jit 
assassinates the Bana of Hewar. — Memorable Sati imprecation. — Awful 
death of Ajit— Fulfilment of ancient piophecy, — Bao Bishen Sing succecAs 
— Omeda^B distrust of his grandson their reconciliation, — Omedafs deaths 
— British army retreats through Harouit ^ aided by Boondi, — Alliance 
with the EngMsh, — Benefits conferred on BoondL-fBishen Sin^ dies of the 
Cholera Morbus \ forbids the rites of Sati.— character constitutes 
the Author guardian of his son, the Bao Baja Bam Sin^. 

Okeda was but thirteon years of age on the death of his house's lbe» 
the Raja of Amber, in S. 1800 (A*D. 1744). As soon as the event was known 
to him, putting himself at the head of his clansmen, he attacked and carri- 
ed Patun'and Gainolli. ^‘When it was heard that the son of Boodh Sing 
was awake, the ancient Haras flocked to his standard/’ and Doorjun Sal of 
Kotah, rejoicing to sec the real Kara blood thus displayed, nobly sent hia 
aid. 

Esuri Sing, who was now lord of Amber, pursuing his father’s policy, 
determined that Kotah should bend to his supremacy as well as the elder 
branch of Boondi. The dofianeo of his power avowed in the support of you- 
ng Omeda brought his views into action, and Kotah was xnvtsted- But the 
result does not belong to this part of our history. On the retreat from Kotah, 
Ksuri sent a body of Naunkpuntis to attack Omeda in his retreat at Bood 
(old) Lohari, amongst the Meenas, the aboriginaZ lords of these mountain- 
wilds, who had often served the cause of the Haras, notwithstanding they 
have deprived them of their birthright. The youthftd valour aud totress 
of young Omeda so gained their hearts, that five thousand bowmen assembl- 
ed and desired to be led against his enemies. With these auxiliaries, he an- 
ticipated his foes at Beechoric, and while the nimble mountaineers plunder- 
ed the ^mp, Oiheda charged the Jeypoor army sword in hand, and elaugh- 
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teied nhtm without mercy, taking their kettle-druma and standards. Ori 
the news of this defeat, another army of eighteen thousand men, under 
ISTarayn-das Khstri, was sent against Omeda. But the atfair of Bcochorie 
confirmed the dispositions of the Haras; from all quarters they docked to the 
Standard of the young princes, who determined to risk every thing in a 
general en'^ac^ement. The foe had reached Dublana. On the eve of attack 
young Omeda went propitiate “the lady of Sitoon,” then tutelary divinity of 
his race ; and as he knelt before the altar of ^.sapuma (the fulfiller of hope); 
his eyes 'falling upon the turrets of Boondi, then held by a traitor, he swore 

to conquer or die. , , , j .4^ 

Inspired with like sentiments, his brave clansmen formed around the 
oran<^eflig, the gift of Jehangir to Rao Ruttun; and as they cleared thd 
pass leading to Dublana, the foe was discovered marshalled to receive them. 
In one of those compact masses, termed goU, with serried lances advanced! 
Omeda led his Haras to the charge. Its physical and moral impression was 
irresistible ; and a vista was cut through the dense host opposed to them. 
Acrain , they formed ; and again, in spite of the showers of cannon-shot, the 
sword renewed its blows; but every chaige was fatal to the bravest of 
Omeda’s men. In the first onset fell his maternal uncle, Prithwi Sing; 
Solanki, with the Mahraja Murjad Sing of Motra a valiant Kara, who foil 
just as he launched his chakra (discus) at the head of the Kbetri commanded 
of Amber. Brag Sing, chief of Sorun, a branch of the Thana fief, was also 
slain, with many of inferior note. The steed ol Omeda was struck by a 
cannonball, and the intestines protruded from the wound. The intrepidity 
of the youthful hero, nobly sooonded by his kin and clan, was unavailing ; 
and the chieftains, fearing he would throw away a life the preservation of 
which they all desired, entreated he would abandon the contest ; observing; 
“that if he survived, Boondi must be theirs ; but if he was slain, there waa 
an end of all their hopes.” _ 

With grief he submitted; and as they gained the Sowalli Pass, which 
leads to Indurgurh, he dismounted to breathe his faithful steed ; and as ho 
loosened the girths, it expired. Omeda sat down and wept. Hunja was 
worthy of such a mark of his esteem ; he was a steed of Irak, thn gift of the 
king to his father, whom he had borne in many an encounter. Nor was this 
natural ebullition of the young Hara a transient feeling : Hunja’s memory 
was held in veneration, and the first act of Omeda, when he recovered his 
throne, was to erect a statue to the steed who bore him so nobly on the day 
of Dublana. It stands in the square {chowk) of the city, and receives tho^ 
reverence of each Hara, who links his history with one of the brightest of 
their achievements, though obscured by momentary defeat.* 

Omeda gained Indurgurh, which was close at hand, on foot ; hut thi.'l 
traitor to the name of Hara, who had acknowledged the supremacy of Amber, 
not only refused his prince a horse in his adversity, but warned him off the 
domain, asking “if he meant to be the ruin of Indurgurh as well as Boondi 
Disdaining to drink water within its bounds, the young prince, stung by this 
perfidious mark of iiihospitality, took the direction of Kurwain. Its chief 
made amends for tho other’s churlishness ; he advanced to meet him, offered 

* X liaTO made my salaam to the rcpi’esuiitativo ol Hunja, and should have jjraced hiti 
m\:ols V ith a ch>;^let military Jostival, had JL dwoU among thu llaraHi 
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iwiclk aid as Se had to and presented him with a horse. DL^iasing Mi 
faithful kinsmeif to their homes and begging their swOrds when fortune 
might be kinder, he regained his old retreat, the ruined palace of Rampoora^ 
ftinongst the ravines of the ChumbuL 

fioorjun-'Sal of Kotah, who had so bravely defended his capital against 
the pretensions to supremacy of Esuri Sing and his auxiliary, Appa Sindia^ 
felt more interest than ever in the cause of Omeda. The Kotah* prince^d 
Ocfuncils were governed and his armies led by a Bhat (bard)^ who, it may be 
inferred,, was professionally inspired by the heroism of the young Hara to lend 
his sword as well as his muse towards reinstating him in the halls of hie 
fathers. Accordingly, all the streigigfeh of Kotah, led by the Bhat, was added 
to the kinsmen and friends of Omeda ; and an attempt oh Boondi was resolv- 
ed. Th© cifcy, whose walls were in a state of dilapidation from this continual 
warfare, was taken without difficulty ; and the assault of the citadel of 
Tarragurh had commenced, when the heroic Bhat received a fatal shot from 
a treacherous hand in his own party. His death was concealed, and a cloth 
thrown over his body. The assailants pressed on ; the usurper, alarmed, took 
to flight ; the ‘lion’s hope’* was fulfilled, and Omeda was seated on th^ 
throhe of his fathers. 

Dulcel fled to his suzerain at Amhcr, whose disposable forces, under the^ 
famous Khetri Kesoodas, were immediately put in motion to re-expel thd 
Hara. Boondi was invested, and having had no time given to prepare for 
defencCk Omeda was compelled to abandon the walls so nobly won, and 
^‘the flag of Dhoondar waved over the hliam^gras (battlements) of Dewa- 
Bango.*' And let the redeeming viituo of the usurper be recorded; who/ 
when his suzerain of Amber desired to reinstate him on the gadi^ refused 
'^'‘to bring a second time the stain of treason on his head, by which he had 
been disgraced in 4;he opinion of mankind/’ 

Omeda, once more a wand^er, alternately courtifigthe aid of Mewar 
never suspended his hostility to the usurper of his rights, but carried bisk 
in^iuraions, without intermission, into his paternal domains. One of tbesef/ 
led him to the village of Binodia : hither the Ouchwaha Jfeni, the widowedl 
queen of his father, and the cause of all their miseries, had retired, disgusted 
with herself and the world, and lamenting, when too late, the ruin she had 
brought upon her husband, herself and the family she had entered. Omedat 
paid her a visit, and the interview added fresh pangs to her solf-repraoch* 
, His sufferings, his heroism, brightened by adversity, originating with her 
nefarious desire to stifle his claims of primogeniture by a spurious adoption* 
awakened sentiments of romorso, of sympathy, and sorrow. Determined to 
make some amends, she adopted the resolution of going to the DekHah* to 
solicit aid for the son of JBoodh Sing. When she arrived on the banks of the 
Nerbudda a pillar was pointed out to her on which was inscribed ^ pifohibitiott 
to any of her race to cross this stream, which like the Indus wgts also styled 
ntoc^ Or * forbidden.” Like a true Eajpootni, she broke the tablet in pieCes^ 
and throw it into the stream, observing with a Jesuitical casuistry, that there 
was no longer any impediment, when no ordinance existed* Having passed 
the Rubicon, she proceeded forthwith to the camp of Mulhat Rao , Holcar^ 
Thesist^of Jey Sing, tho most potent Hindu prince of India* becattto 


Owcifa, *hopo;’ lioa*’ 
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a suppliant to thia goatherd leader of a horde of plunderers^ nay, adopted hini 
as her brother to effect the redemptibn of Boondi for the exiled Omeda. 

Mulhar, without the accident of noble birth, possessed the sentiments 
which belong to it, and he promised all she asked. How far his compliance 
might be promoted by another call for his lance from the Rana of Mewar, in 
virtue of the marriage-settlement which promised the succession of Amber to 
a princess of his house, the Boondi records do not tell : they refer only to the 
prospects of its own prince. But we may, without aoy reflection on the 
gallantry of Holcar, express a doubt how far he would have lent the aid of his 
horde to this sole olyectS had he not had in view the splendid bribe of sixty- 
four lakhs from the Rana, to be paid when Esuri Sing should be removed, 
for his nephew’ Madhu Sing.* 

Be this as it may, the Boondi chronicle states that the lady, instead of 
the temporary expedient of delivering Boondi, conducted the maich of the 
Mahrattas direct on Jeypoor. Circumstances favoured her desings. The 
character of Esuri Sing had raised up enemies al)Out his person, who seized 
the occasion to forward at once the views to Boondi and Mewar, whose prin- 
*063 had secretly gained them over to their views. 

The Amber prince no sooner heard of the approach of the Mahrattas t© 
his capital than he quitted it to offer them battle. But their strength had 
been misrepresented, nor was it till he reached the castle of Bhagroo that he 
was undeceived and surrounded. When too late, he saw that ‘‘treason had 
done its worst,’' and that the confidence he had placed in the successor of a 
mini&ter whom he had murdered, met its natural rewards The bard haa 
transmitted into sloca the cause of his overthrow : 

*• Jub4. clmri JEiwam 
Baj cama ca as 
MtintH moota maria 
“ KhQtT% Eesoo-das^ 

‘'Esuri forfeited all hopes of regalityi,' when he slew that great minister 
Kesoodas.’' 

The sons of this minister, named Hursae and Gursae, betrayed their 
prince to the “Southron,” By a false return of their numbers, and led him to 
the attack with means totally inadequate. Resistance to a vast numonoftl 
superiority would have been madness : he retreated to the castle of this fief 
of Amhar, where, after a siege of ten days, he was forced not only to sign a 
deed for the surrender of Boondi, and the renunciation of all claims to it for 
himself and his descendants, but to put, in full acknowledgment of his rights, 
the tika on the forehead of Omeda. With this deed, and accompanied by tho 
contingent of Kotah^ they proceeded to Boondi; tho traitor was expelled ; and 
while rejoicings were making to celebrate the installation of Omeda, tho 
funereal pyre was lighted at Amber, to consume the mortal romains of his 
foe. Raja Esuri could not survive his disgrace, and terminated his e-\istcnco 
and hostility by poison, thereby facilitating tho designs both of Boondi and 
Mewar. 

Thus in S. 1805 (A.D. 1749) Omeda regained his patrimony, after four- 
teen years of exile, during which a traitor had pressed the royal ‘‘cushion” of 
Boondi. But this contest deprived it of many of its ornaments, and, combirA- 
ed with other causes, at length reduced it almost to its intrinsic worth, “a 
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lieap of cotton*^' Mulhat Rao, the founder of the fiolcar state, in virtue of 
hia adoption as the brother of the widow queen of Boodh Sing, had the title 
of mamoo, or uncle, to young Omeda. But true to the maxims of his race, he 
did not take bia buckler to protect the oppressed, at the impulse of those 
chivalrous notions so familiar to the Rajpoot, but deemed a portion of the 
Boondi territory a better incentive, and a more unequivocal proof of grati- 
tude, than the titles of brother and uncle. Accordingly, he demanded, and 
obtained by regular deed of surrender, the town and district of Patun on the 
left bank of the Ohumbul.* 

The sole equivalent (if such it could be termed ) fcf these fourteen years 
of usurpation, were the fortifications covering the palace and town, now 
called Tarragurh (the ‘Star- fort’), built by Duleel Sing. MadhooSing, who 
succeeded to the gadi Jey poor, followed up the designs commenced by 
Jey Sing, and which had cost his successor his life, to render the smaller 
states of Central India dependant on Amber. For this Kotah had been 
besieged, and Omeda expelled, and as such policy could not be effected by 
their unassisted means, it only tended to the benefit of the auxiliaries, who 
soon became principals, to the prejudice and detriment of all. Madhoo Sing 
haying obtained the caatle of Rinthumbor, a pretext was afforded for these 
pretensions to au[)remaey. From the time of its surrender by Rao Soorjun 
to Akber, the importance of this castle was established by its becoming the 
first sircar^ or department,* in the province of Ajmere, consisting of no less 
than ^dighty-three mohals,” or extensive fiefs, in which were comprehended 
not only Boondi and Kotah, and all their dependencies, but the entire state 
of Seopoor, and all the p'^tty fiefs south of the Bangunga, the aggregate of 
which now constitutes the state of Amber. In fact, with the exception of 
Mahmoodabad in Bengal, Rinthumbor was the most extensive Bxrcar of the 
empire. In the decrepitude of the empire, this castle was maintained by a 
veteran commander as long as funds and provisions lasted j but these failing, 
into the hands of the Mahrattas, and thus being lost for ever to the throne, 
ho sought out a Rajpoot prince, to whom ho might entrust it. He applied to 
Boondi ; but the Hara, dreading to compromise his fealty if unable to 
maintain it, refused the boon • and having no alternative, he resigned it to 
the prince of Amber as a trust which he could no longer defend. 

Out of this circumstance alone originated the claims of J eypoor to tri-^ 
bute from the l^otris, or fiefs in Haroutl ; claims without a shadow of justice ; 
but the maintenance of which, for the sake of the display of supremacy and 
paltry annual relief, has nourished half a century of irritation, which if is 
high time should ccase.f 

* As in those days when Mahratta spoliation oommonced, a joint-stock purse was 
made for all such acquisitions, so Patun was detrioed into shares, of which the Peshwa 
hod one, and SindJa another ) but the* Peshwa's share remained nominal and the 
rovenuo was oarnied to account by lloloar for the services of the Poona state. In the 
goueral pacification of A. D. 1817, this long lost and much cherished district was once 
more incorporated with Boondi to the un‘>peakable gratuado and joy of its prince and 
people. In effecting this for the grandson of Omeda, the author secured for himself 
a gratification scarcely less than Ills. 

/+ The universal arbitrator, Zalim Sing of Kotah, having undertaken to satisfy them, 
and save them from the annual visitations of flho Jvypoor troops, withdrew the propitr 
nllogiance of In-lurgurh, Bulwun, and Antordoh to himself. The British governmout, in 
-iguoranco of these hist uical facts, and not desirous to disturb the existing state of things 
wtK averse to hoar the Boondi claims for tlio,rostoratiqn of her proper authority over thea 
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It was the asaettion of this sOpretxiaoy ovel: HOtah as Well as BooniS^ 
which first brought info notice the most celebrated Raipoof ok IncRleni 
times, ZaliiU Sing of Kotah. Rao Doorjun Sal, who then ruled that state' 
had too much of the Hara blood to endure such pretensions as the casual 
possession of Rinthumbor conferred upon his brother prince of Amber, who 
4 [ifensidered that, as the late lieutenant of the king, he had a rig&t to transfe» 
his powers to himself. The battle of BCitwarro, in S. 1817 (A.D. 1761), for 
ever extinguished these' pretensions, on which occasion Zalioa Sing, then 
scarcely of age, mainly contributed to secure the independence of the state 
he was ^timately destined to govern. But this exploit belongs to the 
annals of Koath, and would not have been here alluded to, except to re- 
mark, that had the Boondi army joined Kotah in this common cause, thoj 
would have redeemed its fiefs from the tribute they are still compelled to pay 
to Jeypoor. 

Omeda^s active mind was engrossed wiLh the restoration of the pros- 
perity which the unexampled vicissitutles of the last fifteen years had under- 
mined ; but he felt his spirit cramped and his energies contracted by the 
dominant influence and avarice of the insatiable Mahrattas, through whose 
meaijs he recovered Lis capital ; still there was as yet no fixed principle of 
government recognized, and the Rajpoots, who witnessed their periodical 
visitations like flights of locusts over their plains, hoped that this scourge 
would be equally transitory. Under this great and pernicious error, all the 
Rajpoot ^ates continued to mix these interlopers in their national disputes, 
which none had more cause to repent than the Haras of Boondi. But tho 
hold which the Mahrattas retained upon the lands of *‘I>owa Btlngo’’ would 
never have acquired such tenacity, had the bold arm and sago mind of 
Omeda continued to guide tho vessel of the state throughout the lengthened 
period of his natural existence : his premature political decease adds another 
•example to the truth, that patriarchal, alid indeed all governmenis, are im- 
perfect where the laws are not supr^^. 

An act of revenge stained the reputation of Omeda, naturally virtuoqp, 
and but for which deed We should have to paint him as ono of tho braveab, 
wisest, and most faultless characters which Rajpoot history has recorded. 
Eight years had elapsed since the recovery of his dominions, and wo hava a 
right to infer that his wrongs and their authors had been forgotten, or 
‘rather forgiven, for human nature can scarcely forgot so treacheroue an act 
as that of his vassal of Indurgurh, on the defeat of Dublana. As so Igng a 
time had passed since the restoration without the penalty of his treason 
being exacted, it might have been concluded that the natural generosity- of 
jihis high-minded prince bad co-operated with a wise policy, in i)assing over 
the Wrong without foregoing his right to avenge it. The degenerate l^aj- 
poot, who could at such a moment witness the necessities of Lis prince and 
refuse to relieve them, could never reflect on that hour withotwt self-QtJ)^^^*^'' 


her chief vassal^ With all his gratitude for tho restoratioft of his political Cxistenoo, tho 

suppress a sigh when the author naxd, thac lord 
of tho Kutns, who had thus tranaferrod their 
allegiance to Zaljm Sing of Kotah. In thoir usual tnataphorical stylo, ho saia, with «roat 
emphasis and sorrow, “AJy wings reamiu broke-i.*’ It Would be a matter of L dimoulty to 

cause iho regent of Kotah to forego his iui(aipf»Hjt5oti, 
^»oh would he attonded wjth no loss of any kind to hitn, hut would alTvid UttJueikablt 
pruU ie Cpoudi, whjeh wflj *"Lo boon cur ^ 
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rence ; bat his spirit was too base to Dflfer reparation by a future life of iaty ; 
he cursed the ma^^nanimity of the man he had injured ; hated him for hia 
very forbearance, and aggra^^ated the part he had acted by fr^sh injuries, 
and on a point too d^icate to admit of being overlooked. Omeda had ‘^sent? 
the ooco-nut/’ the symbol of matrimonial alliance, to Madbu Sin^, in the 
name of hig sister. It was received in a full assembly of all the nobles of 
the court, and with the respect due to one of the most illustrious races of 
Kajpootaiia. Deo Sing Of Indurgurh was at that time on a visit at JeypoOr, 
and the compliment was paid him by the Raja of asking “what fapje said of 
the daughter of Boodh Sing It is not impossible* that he might have 
sought this opportunity of further betraying his prince 5 for his reply was an 
insulting inucndo, leading to doubts as to th'e purity of her blood. That it 
was grossly false, was soon proved by the solicitation of her hand by Raja 
JBeejy Sing of Mar\Var. “The coco^nut was returned to Boondi/^— an insult 
•never to bo forgiven by a Rajpo^. 

In S. 1813 (A.D. 1757), Omeda went to pay his devotions at the shrine 
of Beejaseni Mata (‘the mother of victory*), near Kurwur. Being in the 
vicinity of Indurgurh, he invited its chief to join the assembled vassals with 
jfcheir families ; and though dissuaded, Deo Sing obeyed, accompanied by his< 
son and grandson- All were cut off at one fell swoop, and the line of thes 
traitor was ejctinct : as if the air of heaven should not be contaminated bj 
the smoke of their ashes* Omeda commanded that tl^ body of the calumni- 
ous traitor and his issue should bo thrown into the lake. His fief of Indur- 
-gilrh was given to his brother, between whom and the present incuirfbent 
four generations have passed away. 

E'iftecn years elapsed, during which the continual scenes of disorder 
aroulid him furnished ample occupation fur his thoughts. Yet, in the midst 
of all, would intrude the reraemberance of this single act, in which he had 
usurped the powers of Him, to whom alone it belongs to execute ven- 
goanco* Though no voice was lifted up against the deed, though he had a 
moral conviction that a traitor’s death was Uie due of Deo Sing, his soul, 
generous as it was brave, revolted at the crime, however sanctified by 
custom,* which oonfoi^gds the innocent with the guilty. 1*0 appease his 
conscience, he determined to abdicate the throne, and pass the rest of his 
days in penitential rites, and traversing, in the pilgrim’s garb, the vast 
regions of India, to visit the sacred shrines of his faith. 

In S. 1§27 (A.D. 1771), the imposing ceremony of *‘joograj,*’ which 
terminated the politicaf existence of Omeda, was performed. An image of 
the prince was made, and a pyro was erected, on which it was oonsumedi 
The hair and wlij-skers of Ajit, his successor, were taken off, and offered to 
the manes ; lamentation and wailing were heard in the rintcas,^ and the 
twelve days of or ‘mourning,’ were passed as if Omeda had'really 

deceased ; on the expiration of which, the installation of his successor 
took place, when Ajit Sing was proclaimed prjnoe of the Haras of 
Boondi. 


* The laws of revenge are dreadfully absolute : had the sons of Deo Sing survived , 
the feud upon their liege lord would have Wen outailod with thoir estate. It is a nice point 
for a «ubj<*ot to balance between fidelity to Lgls prince, and a ftiithei's fend, ca 
t ThfO queene, ai)aiiinont)i* 
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The abdicated Omeda, w^th the title of Sriji (by ^i^hioh alone he waa 
henceforth known b retired to that holy spot in the valley sanctified by the 
miraculous cure of the first ^‘lord of the Pathar/’* and which was named 
after one of the fountains of the Gang§,s, Kcdaruath. To this spot, hallowed 
by a multitude of associations, the warlike pil- 

“Tho fruit aud flower of many a proviuoe/’ 

grim brought. and had the gratification to find these exotics, whether the 
hardy offspring of the snow-clad Himalaya, or the verge of ocean in the 
tropic, fructify and flourish amidst the rocks of his native abode. It is 
curious even to him who is ignorant of the moral vicissitudes which produce 
it, to see the pine of Thibet, the cane of Malacca, and other exotics, planted 
by the hand of the princely ascetic, flourishing around his hermitage, in 
spite of the intense heats of this rock-bound abode. 

When Omeda resigned the sceptre of the Haras, it was from the 
conviction^ that a life of meditation alone could yield the consolation, and 
obtain the forgiveness which he found necessary to his repose. But in 
assuming the pilgrim’s staff, he did not lay aside any feeling becoming his 
rank or his birtb. There was no pusillanimous prostration of intellect ; no 
puling weakness of bigotted sentiment, bet the same lofty mind Which 
redeemed his birthright, accompanied him wherever he bent his steps to seek 
knowledge in the society of devout and holy men. He had read in the 
annals of his own and of other states, that ‘'the trappings of royalty wero 
snares to perdition, and that happy was the man who in time threw them 
aside and made his peace with heaven.” But in obeying, at once, the 
dictates of conscience and of custom, he felt his mind too much alive to the 
wonders of creation,, to bury himself in the fane of Kanya, or iho sacred 
baths on the Ganges^; and he determined to see all those holy places 
commemorated in the ancient epics of his nation, and the never-ending 
theme of the wandering devotee. In this determination ho was, perhaps, 
somewhat influenced by that love of adventure in which he had boon 
nurtured, and it was a balm to bis mind when he found that arms and 
religion- were not only compatible, but that his pious resolution to force a 
way through the difficulties which beset .the pilgrim's path, enhanced the 
merit of his devotion. Accordingly, the royal ascetic wont forth on his 
pilgrimage, not habited in the hermit’s garb, but armed at all points. Even 
in this there was pienance^ not ostentation, and he carried or buckled on his 
person one of every species of offensive or defensive weapons then in use : 
a load which would oppress any two Rajpoots in those degenerate times. 
He wore a quilted tunic, which would resist a sabre-cut 5 besides a match- 
lock, a lance, a sword, a dagger, and t*heir appurtenances of knives, pouches, 
and priming-horn, he had a barttleaxe, a javelin, a tomahawk, a dincus, bow 
and quiver o-f ajrrow^ ; and it is affirmed that such was his muscular power, 
even when threescore and ten years had blanched his beard in wandering to 
and fro thus accout]:od, that he could place the whole of this panoply within 
his shield and with one arm not only raise it but hold it for» some seconds 
extended. 

With a small escort of his gallant clansmen, during 0 long series of 
years he traversed every region, from the glacial fountains of the Ganges to 
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tlio southern promontory of Ramaiser 5 and from the hot-w<3lls of Seet^ in 
Arracan, and the Moloch of Orissa, to the shrine of the Hindu Apollo at “the 
world's end/' Within these limits of Hinduism, Omeda saw every place of 
holy resort, of curiosity, or of learning ; and whenever he revisited his pater- 
nal domains, his return was greeted not only by his own tribe, but by every 
prince and Rajpoot of Raj warra, who deemed his abode hallowed if the princely 
pilgrim halted there on his route. TBCe was regarded as an oracle, while the 
treasures of knowledge which his observation had accumulated, caused his con- 
versation to be couited and every word to be recorded. The admiration paid 
to him while living cannot be better ascertained than bj the reverence mani- 
fested by every Hara to his memory. To them his word was a law, and every 
relic of him continues to be held in Veneration. Almost his last journey 
was to the extremity of his nation, the temples at the Delta of the Indujs, 
and the shrine of the Hindu Cybele, the terrific Agnidevi of Hmglaz, on 
the shores of Mekran, even beyond the Rubicon of tho Hindus. As he 
returned by Dwarica, he was beset by a band of Kabas, plundering race and 
infesting these regions. But the veteran, uniting the arm of flesh to that of 
faith, valiantly defended himself, and gained a complete victory, making 
prisoner their leader, who, as the price of his ransom, took an oath never 
again to molest the pilgrims to Dwarica. 

Tho warlike pilgrimage of Omeda had been interrupted by a tragiftal 
occurrence, which occasioned the death of his son, and compelled him to 
abide for a time at the seat of government to superintend the education of 
his grandchild. This eventful catastrophe, interwoven in the border history 
of Mewar and Harouti, is well worthy of narration, as illustrative of 
manners and belief, and fulfilled a prophecy pronounced centuries before by 
the dying 8ali of Bumooda, that ‘‘the Uao and the Rana should never 
meet ait tho Ahaira (or spring hunt) without death ensuing.’* What we are 
about to relate was the fourth repetition of this sport with the like fatal 
result, 

Tho hamlet of Bilaita, which produced bub a few good mangoes, and 
for its population few Moenas, was the ostensible cause of dispute. The 
chief of Booudi, either deeming it within his territory, or desiring to consi- 
der it so, threw up a fortification, in which he placed a garrison to overawe 
tho freebooters, who were instigated by tho discontented chiefs of Mewar to 
represent this as an infringement of their princess rights. Accordingly, tho 
Rana marched with all his chieftains, and a mercenary band of Sindies, 
to the disputed point, whence he invited the Boondi prince, Ajit, to 
his camp. Ho came, and the Rana was so pleased with his manners and 
conduct, that Bilaita and its mango grove were totally forgotten. Spring 
was at hand ; the joyous month of JPhalgun, when it was necessary to 
the year with a sacrifice of the boar to Qouri. ( See Vol. I, p. 5o7- ) 
The young Hara, in return for the courtesies of the Rana, invited him 
to open tho Ahaira within tho or preserves of Boondi. The in- 

vitation was accoptedj the prince of tho Secsodias, according to usa^e, 
distributed tho green turbans and scarfs, and on the appointed day, with 
a brilliant cavalcade, repaired to the heights of Handta. 

The abdicated Rao, who had lately returned from Budrinath, no 
sooner hoard of the projected hunt, than he despatched a special mes- 
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Bong^r to remind has son of the antithema of tiho ^ The impctiiOa§ 
Ajit replied that it was impossible to recall hia invifcaticJii on such 
pusillnimous grounds^ The morning came, and the Rana, filled with 
sentiments of friendship for the young Rao, rode with him to thw 
field. But the preceding evening, the minister of Mewar had waited 
on the Rao, and in language the moat insulting told him to surren- 
der Bilaita, or he would . sent a body ot Sindies to place him in re- 
atjaint, and he was vile enough to insinuate that he was merely the 
organ of hia prince’s commands. This rankled in the mind of the Rao 
throughout the day^j and when the spoit was over, and he had the 
Rana’s leave to depart, sudden idea passed across bis mind of the intended 
degradation, and an incipient resolution to anticipate this disgrace induced 
him to return. The Rana, unconscious of any offence, received his young 
friend with a smile, repeated his permission to retire, and observed that 
they should soju meet again. Irresolute, and overcome by this affaVe 
behaviour, his half-formed intent was abandoned, and again he bowed and 
withdrew. But scarcely had he gone a few paces, when, as if ashaniod of 
himself, he aummoa‘':d up the powers of revenge, and rushed, spear in hand, 
upon his viclim. With such unerring force did he ply it, that the head of 
•the lajice, after passing through the Rana, was transfixed in the neck of his 
steed. The wounded prince had merely time to exclaim, as he regarded the 
assassin on whom he had lavished his friendship, ‘'Oh Hara I what have you 
done f’’ when the Indurgurh chief finished the treachery with his swor<i- 
The Hara Rao, as if gloryhig in the act, carried off the chutlmr changi^ ‘tho 
golden sun in the sable disk,’ the regal insignia of Mewar, which he lodged 
in the palace of Eoondi. The abdicated Omeda, whose gratified revenge had 
led to a life of repentance, was horror struck at this fresfe atrocity in his 
hoQae : he cried ‘‘shame on the deed nor would he henceforth look on tho 
face of his son. 

A highly dramatic effect is thrown around the last worldly" honours 
paid to the murdered king of Mewar; and although his fote has been 
elsewhere described, it may he proper to record it from the chronicles of 
his foeman. 

The Rana and the fioondi prince had married two sisters, dau^jhtors of 
the prince of Kishengurh, so that there were ties of connexion to induOe the 
Rana to reject all suspicion of danger, though ho had bcen^ .warned by hia 
wife to beware of his brother-in law. The ancient feud had been balanced 
in the mutual death of the last two princes, and no motive for enmity exist- 
ed. On the day previous to this disastrous event, the Mewar minister had 
given a feasis, of which the princes and their nobles had partaken, when all 
was harmony and friendship; but the sequel to the deed strongly corroborates 
the opinion that it was instigated by the nObIcs of Mewar, in hatred of thoir 
tyrannical prince ; and other hints wore not wanting in addition to tho in- 
dignant threats of the minister to kindle the feeling of revenge. At the 
moment the blow was struck, a simple mace bearer alone had the fidelifey to 
defend his master ; net a chief was at hand cither to intercept the Sti'Oke, or 
pursue the assassin ; on the contrary, no sooner was the deed ftonaummated, 
than the whole chivalry of Mewar, as if panic struck and attacked by a host, 
took abandoning their camp and tho dead body of their masier. 
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single concubine remained to perform the last rites to beijlord. She 
commanded a costly pyre to be raised, and prepared to become his companion 
to a world unknown. With the murdered corpse in her arms, she reared her 
from the pile, and as the torch was applied, she pronounced a curse on hia 
murderer, invoking the tjroe under wh^'se shade it was raised to attest the 
prophecy, ‘1}hat, it a selfish treachery alone prompted the deed, within two 
months the assassin might be an example to mankind ; bub if it sprung from 
a noble revenge of any ancient foud, she absolved him from the curse: a 
brauch of tho tree fell iu token of assent, and the ashes of the Rana and the 
Sati whitened the plain of Bilaita.’’ • 

■Within tho two months, tho prophetic anathema was fulfilled ; the Rao 
of the Haras was a corpse, exhibiting an asvful example of divine vengeance : 
‘‘the flesh dropped from bis bones, and he expired, an object of loathing and 
of misery.” Hitherto theso feuds had been bdanced by the lex tallonis^ or 
its substitutes, but this last romaina unappeased, strengthening the belief 
that it was prompted from Me war. 

JBishon Sing, the sole offspring of Ajit, and who succeeded to the gadi^ 
was then infont, and it became a matter of necessity that Sriji should 
watch his interests. Having arranged the affairs of the infant Rao, and 

E laced an intelligent Dhahhae (foster brother) at the head of the government, 
C rooomm'^noed his peregrinations, being often absent four years at a tim^, 
until within a few years of his death, when the feebleness of age confined him 
to his hermitage of Kedarnath. 

It affords an additional instance rff Rajpoot instability of character, or 
rather of tho imperfection of their government, that, in his old age, when a 
life of austerity had confirmed a renunciation which reflection had prompted, 
the venerable warrior became an object of distrust to his grandchild* Mis- 
creants, who dreaded to sec wisdom near the throne, had the audacity to add 
insult to a prohibition of Sri-ji’s return to Boondi, commanding him ^‘fco eat 
sweetmeats and toll his beads at Benares.^^ The messenger, who found him 
advanced as far as Nyashoher, delivered the mandate, adding that his ashes 
sjhould u^t mingle with his fathers.* But such was tho estimation in which he was 
hol4, and the sanctity ho had ao'|uirod from these pilgrimages, that the sen- 
tence was no sooner known than the neighbouring princes became suitors for 
his society. Tine heroism of liis youth, the dignified piety of his ago, 
inspired tho kindred mind of Pratap Sing of Amber with very differont 
feelings from those of his own tribe. Ho addressed Sri-ji as a son and a ser- 
vant, roq nesting permission to \librsinn Icar" (worship him), ami convey him 
to hia capital. Such was the courie.sy of the flower of tho Ouchwahas I Sri-ji 
declined this nfark of homage, but accepted the invitation* He was recieved 
with honour, and so strongly did the gallant and virtuous Pratap fed the 
indignity put upon the abdicated prince, that he told him, if '‘atiy remnan# 
of worldly association yot lurked witldn him,” ho would in person, at the 
head of all tho troops of Amber, place him on the throne both of Boondt 
and Kotah* Sri-ji’s reply was consistent with his magnanimity J ‘‘Th^jiare 
both mine already. — on tho one is my nephew, on the other my grandohud*’’ 
Oa this occasion, Zalim Sing of Ivotah appeared on tho scene as mediator ; ho 
roiiairod fo Boondi, and exposed the futility of Bishen Singes apprehensions j 
and ariuod with full powers of reconciliation, sent Lalaji i?unait to soort tho 
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old Eao to his capital. The meeting was such as might have been expected, 
between a precipitate youth tutored by artful knaves, and the venerable chief 
who had renounced every mundane feeling but affection for bis offspring, it 
drew tears from all eyes : “My child," said the pilgrim -warrior, presenting his 
sword, “take this ; apply it yourself if you think I can have any bad inten- 
tions towards you ; but let nob the base defame me.” The young Ran wept 
alouttas he entreated forgiveness ; and the Pundit and Zalim tiing bad the 
satisfaction of seeing the intentions of the sycophants, who surrounded the 
minor prince, defeated. Sri-ji refused, however, to enter the halls of Boondi 
during the remainder of his life, which ended about eight years after this 
event, when his grandchild entreated “he would close his eyes within the 
walls of his fathers.” A remnant of that feeling inseparable from humanity 
made the dying Omeda offer no objection, and he was removed in a soolchpal 
(litter) to the palace, where he that night breathed his last. Thus, in S. 
1860 (A,D, 1804), Omeda Sing closed a varied and chequoreci life : the sun 
of his morning rose amidst clouds of adverssty, soon to burst forth iu a radiant 
prosperity ; but scarcely had it attained its meridian glory ere crime dimmed 
its splendour, and it descended in solitude and sorrow. 

Sixty years had passed over his head, since Omeda, when only thirteen 
years of age, put himself at the head of his Huras, and carried Patun and 
Gainolli. His memory is venerated in Harouti, and but for the stain which 
the gratification of his revenge has left upon his fame, ho would have been 
the model of a Rajpoot prince. But let us not .apply the European stand- 
ard of abstract virtue to these princes, who have so few checks and so many 
incentives to crime, and whose good acts deserve the more applause from an 
appalling honliar (predestenation) counteracting moral I’espoiisibility. 

The period of Sri-ji’s death was an important era in the history^bf tho 
Haras. It was at this time that a British army, under tho unfortunate 
Monson, for the first time appeared in these regions, avowedly for tho pur- 
pose of putting down Holcar, the great foe of the Rajpoots, but especially of 
Boondi. Whether the aged chief was yet alive and counselled this policy, 
which has sinoe been greatfully rep-aid by Britain, we are not aware ; but 
whatever has been done for Boondi, has fallen short of tho chivalrous deserts 
of its prince, It was not on the advance of our array, when its ousigus wore 
waving in anticipation of success, but on its humiliating flight, that a safe 
pas^ge was not only cheerfully granted, but aided to tho utmost of tho 
Raja’s means, and with an almost culpable disregad of his own welfare and 
interests. It was, indeed, visited with retribution, which we littlo know or 
in the^pusillanimous policy of that da;^, little heeded. Suffice it to say, that, 
in 1817, when we called upon thq Jlajpoots to arm and coalosoo with us hi 
the putting down of rapino, Boondi was one of the foremost to join tho 
alliance. Well she might be ; for the Mahratta flag waved in unison with 
her own within the walls of the capital, while the revenues co’leotod scarcely 
afforded the means of personal protection to its prince. Much of this was 
owing to our abandoninont of tho Rao in 1804, Throughout tho ooute.st of 
1817, Boondi bad no will but ours ; its princo and depondonts wore iu arms 
ready to execute our behest , and when victory crowned our efforts in every 
quarter, on the subsequent pacification, tho Rao Raja Biahon Sing was mlt 
forgotten. The districts held by Holcar, some of which had boon afionatcdl 
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ttr half a ceniury, and which had become ours by right oT conquest, ‘W^te 
restored to Boondi without a qualification , while, at the same time, we 
negotiated the surrender to him of the districts held by fifindia, on bis pay- 
ing, through us, an annual sum calculated on the average of the' last ten 
years' depreciated revenue, The intense gratitude felt by the Raja was 
expressed in a few forcible words ; ‘‘I am not a man of protestation ; but my 
bead is yours whenever you require it. This was not an unmeaning phrase 
of Compliment 3 he would have sacrificed bis life, and that of every Hara who 
^ate his salt,’’ had we made experiment of his fidelity. Still, immense os 
were the benefits showered upon Boondi, and with which her uriuce was 
deeply penetrated, there was a drawback. The old Machiavel of iiotah had 
been before him in signing himself ^*jldoe Sirhar Ingrez^^ (tbo slave of the 
English government), and had contrived to get Indui’giirh, Bulwun, A.nter- 
deh and iChatolli, the Chief feudatori'^s of Boondi, under his protection. 

The frank and brave Rao Raja could not help deeply regretting in 
arrangement, which, a;s ho emphatically said, was ‘‘clipping iiis wings.’^ The 
disposition is a bad one, and both justice and political expediency enjoin a 
revision of it, and the bringing abiufe a compromise which would restore the 
integrity of the most interetting and deserving little state of India. "vVell 
has it repaid the anxious care we manifested lor its interests; for while every 
other principality has, by some means or other, caused uneasiness or trouble 
to the protecting power, Boondi has silently advanced to comparative pros- 
perity, happy in her independence, and interfering with no one. The Rao 
Raja survived the restoration of hi independence only four short years, 
when ho was carried off by that sc* urge the cholera morbus. In bis extre- 
mity, writhing under a diseas*?! which unmans the strongest frame and mind, 
he was cool and composed. He interdicted his wives from following him to 
the pyre, and bequeathing his son and successor to tho guardianship of the 
representative of the British government, breathed his last in the prime 
of life. 

The character of Bishon Sing may be summed up in a few w'ords. He 
was an honest man, and every inch a Rajpoot. Under an unpolished ex- 
terior, ho concealed an excellent heart and an energetic soul ; he was by no 
means deficient in understanding and possessed a thorough knowledge of his 
own interest. When the Mahrattas gradually curtailed his revenues, and 
circumscribed his power and comforts, he seemed to delight in showing how 
easily he could dispenso with unessential enjoyments ; and found in the 
pleasure of tho chase, the only stimulus befitting a Rajpoot, ^ He would 
oicouac for days in the lion's lair, nor quit the scene he had circumvented 
the forest’s king, tho only prey he doomed worthy of his skill. Ho had slain, 
upwards of one hundred lions with his own hand, besides many tigers, and 
boars innumerable had been victims to his lance. In this noble pastime. 


The author had the disl-inguished happiijoss of couelufling'tho treaty -with Boondi in 
February 18 X 8 . Eis previous knowledge of her deserts was not .(usadvantagoous to her 
interests, and ho assumed tho responsibility of including it upon the goncral ipnnciplcs which 
were to regulate our future policy as dotorminbd in tho ocjmmonoomont of the war j aud 
setting aside tho views which tronthed upon these in our subsoquont nogotiati-ins. 
general principles laid it down as a wot that the Mahrattas should not have a foot 

of land in Eajpootana west of the Chumbul ; and he closed the door to recantation by sealing 
the ro-uniqn in perpetuity to Boondi, of Patun and all land so situated. 
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noif exempt from danger, and pleasurable in proportion to tho toil, he had a 
lamb broken, which crippled him for life, and shortened his stn.ture, previ- 
ously below the common standard. But when he mounted hu'i bleed and 
waved his lance over his head, there was a masculine vigour nod dignity 
which at once evinced that Bishen Sing, had we called upon him, would 
have wielded his weapon as worthily in ouy cause as did his glorious ances- 
tors for Jehangir or Shah Allum. He was somewhat despotic in his own 
little empire ; knowing that fear is a necessary incentive to respect in the 
governed,, more especially amongst the civil servants of his government ; and, 
if the Court Journal of Boondi may bo credited, his audiouco? with his 
chancellor of the exchequer, who was his premier, must have been amusing 
to those in the ante-chamber, 'i’he Raja had a reserved fund, to which tho 
minister was required to add a hundred rupees daily ; and whatever plea he 
might advance for the neglect of other duties, on this p'oint none would bo 
listened to, or the appeal to Indrajeet was threatened. *'Tho conqueror of 
Indra*' was no superior divinity, but a shoe of super-hurnan size suspended 
frorat a peg, where a more classic prince would havo exhibited his rod of 
empire. But he reserved this for his Barons, and the shpo, thus misnamed, 
was the humiliating corrective for an offending minister. 

At Boondi, as at all these iiatriarchal principalities, the chief agents of 
power are few. They are four in number, namely Tho Dewan, or 

Moosaheb ^ 2. The Foujdar, or Kil'lcdar ; 3* The Buoksheo : 4. The 
Russala, or Comptroller of Accounts, 

This little state became so connected with impeiial court, that, like 
Jeypoor, the princes adopted several of its customs, The Purdhan, or pre- 
mier, was entitled Dewan and Moosaheb ; and he had the entire management 
of the territory and finances. Tho Foujdar or is tho governor of 

the eastle, the Maire de Palais ^ who at Boondi is never a Rajpoot, but some 
Dhahhae or foster-brother, identified with the family, who likewise hoads^the 
feudal quotas or the mercenaries, and has lands assigned for their suipport. 
The Buchhee controls generally all accounts; tho Rassala those of the house- 
hold expenditure. The late prince’s management of his revenue was extra- 
ordinary. Instead of tho surplus being lodged in the treasury, ifc centered 
in a mercantile concern conducted by a Prime Minister, in tho profits of 
which the Raja shared. But while he exhibited but fifteen per cent, gain, 
m the balance-sheet, it was stated at thirty. From this profit the troops 
and dependents of tho court were paid, chiefly in goods and grain, and at 
such a rate as be chose to fix.^ Their necessities, and their prince being 
joint partner in the firm, made complaint useless j but the system entitled 
upon the premier nniveisal execration. 

Bishen Sing left two legitimate sons; the Rao Raja Ram Sing, then 
eleven years of ago, who was installed in August 1821 ; and the Maharaja 
uopal Sing, a few months younger. Both were most promising youths, 
ospccially the Baja. He inherited his father’s passion for tt}o chase, and even 
at this tender age rcc-l,^cd from tho noblesj* their nuzzurs and congratula- 
tions on the first wild game ho slewL Hitherto his pigmy sword had been 


•T callrU in 'ivdl l.iujvvn hi Hojpootaua. 

T Aafi li’C'itt the iiiitTlKC Mpb n'U, lu- avid 
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proved only on kids or lainL?. His mother, the queen-regent, is a princes a 
of Kishengurh, amiable, able, and devoted to her«son. It is ardently hoped 
that this most interesting state and family will rise to their ancient pi os- 
perity, under the generous auspices of the government which rescued it from 
ruin. In return, we may reckon on a devotion to which our power ia yet a 
stranger — strong hands and grateful hearts, which will court death in our 
behalf with the same indomitable spirit that has been exemplified in days 
goj;je by. Our wishes are for the prosperity of the Haras I 
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KOTAH. 

^epa,Tat%on of Kotah from "BoondL^The KoteaJi Bhils . — Madhu Bing, first 
Prince of Kotah. — Its division into fiefs. — The Madhanir—Raja 
Mok^md.-^Instanoe of devotion.^He is slain with four brotkerst--^ 
Suggut Sing. — Paim Sing^ — Is deposed. — Kishore Sing.^Is slain at 
jireot . — Luw of primogeniture set aside. — Ram Sing. — Is slain at 
Jajow. — Bheem Sing. — GliuherSen^ Icing of the Bhils. — His poioer 
is annihilated by Raja Bheem. — Omut tribe. — Origin of the claims of 
Kotah thereon. — Raja Bheem attacks the Hisamool-Afoolk, and is 
slain. — Character of Raja Bheem. — His enmity to Boondi. — Anecdote. 
— Title of Maha Rao bestowed on Raja Bheem. — Rao Arjoon. — Civil 
contest for succession . — Siam Sing slain. — Maharao Doorjun Sal . — 
First irruption of the Mahrattas . — League against ViToia/i, which is 
besieged. — Defended by Himmut Sing Jhala. — Zalina Sing lo7m — 
raised. — Kotah becomes tributary to the Malvuttas. — t)eaih of "Doorjun 
Sal. — His character. — His hunting expeditions. — His queens. --Bravery of 
the Jhala chief. — Order of succession restored. ^Maharao Ajit — Rao 
Ohuttersal. — Madhu Sing of Amber claims supremacy over the Hata 
princes^ and invades Harouti. — Battle of Butwai^ro. — Zalim ^ing Jhala. 
•—tThsHaras gain a victory of the Amber ar^ny and capHure of 
the *yive-coloUred banmv.^^— Tributary claims on Kotah renounced.—' 
Ileath of Chuttersal. 

The early history of the Haras of Kotah belongs to Boondi, of which 
they were a junior branch. The separation took place when Shah Jehau 
was emperor of India, who bestowed Kotah and its dependencies on Madhu 
Sing, the second son of Rao Ruttun, for his distinguished gallantry in the 
battle of Boorhanpoor. 

Madhu Sing was born in S. 1621 (A.D* I56h). At the early age of four- 
teen, he displayed that daring intrepidity which gave him the title of Raja, 
and Kotah with its three hundred and sixty townships (then the chief fief of 
Boondi, and yielding two lakhs of rent), indopondent of his father. 

It has already been related, that the conquest of this tract was made 
from the Koteah Jihils of the Oojla^ tho ‘unmixed/ or aboriginal race. From 
these the Rajpoot will eat, and all classes will Mriuk water' at their hands. 
Kotah was at that time but a series of hamlets, tho abode of tho Bhil chief, 
styled Raja, being the ancient fortress of Ekailgurh, five coss south of Kotah* 
But when Madhu Sing \^s enfeoffed by the king, Kotah had already attain* 
ed 0 «tei)sive limits. To the south it was bounded by Gagrowu and (Th.*tolIi, 
then held by the Kheechios; on the cast, by Mangrolo nnd Nahrgurh>tho 
first belonging to the Qor, the last to a Rahtorc Rajpoot, who had apostatized 
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to save his land, and ^as no^v a ITawab ; to the north, it extended as fai as 
SoQltanpoor, on the Chumbul, across which was the small domain cjf Nandta% 
In this space were contained three hundred and sixty townships, and a rich 
soil fertilized by numerous large streams. 

The favour and power Madhu Sing enjoyed, enabled him to increase the 
domain he held direct of the crown, and his authority at his death extended 
to the barrier between Malwa and Harouti, Madhu Sing died in S. 1687, 
leaving five sons, whose appanages became the chief fiefs of Kotah. To the 
holders and their descendants, in order to mark the separation between them 
and the elder Haras of Boondi, the patronymic of the*founder was applied, 
and the epithet Madhani is sufficiently distinctive whenever two Haras, bsof- 
ing the same name, appear together. These were 

1. Mokund Sing, who had Kotah. 

2. Mohun Sing, who had Polaito. 

3. Joojarh Sing, who had Kotra, and subsequently Ramgurh-Relawun. 

4. Kuniram, who had Koelah.^ 

6. Kishore Sing, who obtained Sangode. 

Raja Mokund Sing succeeded. To this pj(tnce the chief pass ki the 
barrier dividing Malwa from Harouti owes its name of Makiindurra, which 
gained an unfortunate celebrity on the defeat and flight of the British troops 
under Brigadier Monson, A.D. 1804. Mokund erected many places of 
strength and utility ; and the palace and jpetta oi Antah are both attribut- 
able to him, 

Raja Mokund gave rme of those brilliant instances of Rajpoot devotion 
to the principle of legitimate rule, so many of which illustrate his national 
history. When Arungzebe formed his parricidal design to dethrone his father 
Shah Jehan, nearly every Rajpoot rallied round the throne of the aged 
monarch ; and the Rahtores and the Haras were most conspicuous. The sons 
of Madhu Sing, besides the usual ties of fidelity, forgot not that to Shah 
Jehan they owed their independence, and they determined to defend him to 
tJhe death. In S. 3714, in the field near Oojein, afterwards named by* the 
victor ¥uttehalac!y the five brothers led their vassals, clad in the saffron- 
stained garment, with the bridal mor (coronet) on their head, denoting death 
or victory. The imprudent intrepidity of the Eahtore commander denied^ 
them the latter, but a glorious death no power could prevent, and all the five 
brerthers foil in one field. The youngest, Kishore Sing, was afterwards dr^- 
ged from amidst the slain, and, though pierced with wounds, recovered. He 
was afterwards one of the most conspicuous of the intrepid Rajpoots serving 
in the Dckhan, and often attracted notice, especially in the capture of Beeja- 
poor. But the imperial princes knew not how to appreciate or to manage 
such men, who, when united under one who could control them, were 
irresistible. 

Juggut Sing, the son of Mokund, succeeded to the family estates, and 
to the munsub or dignity of a commander of two thousand, in the imperial 
army. He continued serving in the Dekhan until his death in 1726, 
leaving no issue. 

Paim Sing, son of Kuniram of Koelah, succeeded ; but was so invincibly 
stupid that the pancli (council of chiefs) set him aside after six months’ rule, 


aljso tho districts of Deh and GboraU in grant dlroot of tli ' owpix;#^ 
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and sent him back to Koelah, which is still hold by his dosociKlaiits.’^ 

Kishore Sing, who so miraculously recovered from his wounds, wa5 
placed upon the gadi. When the throne was at length obtained by Arung- 
zebe, Kishore was again serving in the south, and sheddkig his own bloody 
with that of his kinsmen, in its subjugation. He greatly distinguished him- 
self at the siege of Beejapoor, and was finally slain at the escalade of Arcob- 
gurh (Arcot)”in S. 1742. He was a noble specimen of a Hara ; and, it is 
said, counted fifty wounds on his person. Ho left three sons, Bishen Sing^ 
Ram Sing, and Hurnat Sing* The eldest, Bishen Sing, was deprived of his 
birthright for refusing to accompany his father to the s>uth; but had 
the appanage and royal palace of Antah conferred upon him. His issue was 
as follows: Prithwi Sing, chief of Antah, whose son, Ajit Sing, had three 
sons, Chutteisal, Goman Sing, and Raj Sing. 

Ram Sing, who was with his father when he was killed, succeeded to all 
his ^gnities, and was inferior to none in the contests which fill the page of 
imperial history, and in opposing the rise of the Mahrattas. In the war of 
succession, he embraced the cause of Prince Azim, the viceroy in the 
Dekhan, against the elder, Mooazim, and was slain in the battle^f Jajow^ 
in S. 1764. In this memorable conflict, which decided the suooclSion to the 
throne, the Kotah prince espoused the opposite cause to the head of hiu 
house of Boondi, and Hara met Hara in that desperate encounter, When a 
cannon 'Shot terminated the life of Ram Sing in the very zenitn of his 
career. 

Bheem Sing succeeded ; and with him Kotah no longer remained a. 
raj of the third order. On the death of Buhadoor Shah, and the accession 
of Ferokser, Raja Bheem espoused the cause of the Syeds, when his inumub 
was increased to ^five thousand,’ a rank heretofore confined to princes of the 
blood and rajas of the first class. The elder branch of the Haras maintained 
its fealty to the throne against these usurping ministers, and thus the breach 
made at the battle of Jajow was widened by their taking opposite sides- 
The disgraceful attempt of Raja Bheem on the life of Rao Raja Boodh of 
Boondi has already been recorded. Having completely idontiflod himself 
with the designs of the Syeds and Jey Sing of Amber, he aided all tho 
schemes of the latter to annihilate Boondi, an object the more en*sy of 
accomplishment? since the unmerited and sadden misfortunoa of Rao Boewih 
had deprived him of his reason. Raja Bheem obtained tho royal mnnud or 
grant for all the lands on the Pathur, from Kotah west, to tho descent into 
Aheorwana east ; which comprehended much land of the Kheochies as well 
as of Boondi. Ho thus obtained the celebrated castlo of Gagrown, now the 
strongest in Ilarouti, and rendered momorablo by its defence agaitnst Alla-o- 
din ; likewise Mow Mj^dana, Siiirgurh, Barah, Mimgrole, and Daroilc, all 
to the eastward of the Ohuinbul, which was formally C(uistitutod the westoru 
boundary of the state. Tho aboriginal Bhils of Oo/l(r, or ^puro’ descent, 
had recovered much of their ancient inheritance iii the intricate tracts ou 

^ A riGsonnclanfc of cov(*ml ’MouBoii’y rohroat even iUu ‘^onoml roaohod tlio 

Mokiindurra Papw, and foil dofonding tho ford oE tho Ainjar, djsdnininpr to rotroat,. IUh Himplo 
conolapb marka tho spot whoromtho j'allant old stylo this oiuef “Hproad Ids oarpot’" to 
meet the D^kliaity host, wliilo a Bntiah coniTnaudov, at the head of u force ca.pal)l(! of Mwoop* 
iiQg one ondef India to tho othor^ Hod I The author will say moroof thh* iuhw PiTSoiuil 
Harrativie, having visited the npot. 
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s 6 utliei*n frontier of Harouti, Of these, Munohur 1?hana, nov\r thd 
most southern garrison of Kotah^ became their chief place, and here dwell 
‘the king of the Bbils/ Raja Chukersen, whose person was attended by 
five hundred horse and eight hundred bowmen, and to whom all the various 
tribes^ of Bhils, from Mewar to the extremity of the plateau, owed obedience. 
This indigenous race, whose simple life secured their preservation amidst 
all the vicissitudes of fortune, from Raja Bhoj of Dhar to Raja Bhem of 
Kotah, were dispossessed, and hunted down without mercy, and their paossed 
sions added to Kotahw On the occasion of the subjugation of Bhilhwarra 
the latter assigned tracts of land to the Omut chiefs of Nursingur and 
Rajgurh Patun, with townships in in Kotah proper, andthence 

arose the claim of Kotah on these independent states for the tribute ermed 
tunica,* At the same time, all the chieftains acknowledged the Supremacy 
of Kotah, under articles of precisely the same nature as those which guaran- 
teed the safety and independence of Rajwarra by Britain ; with this 
difference, that the Omuts could not be installed without the Jchela of 
recognition of the princes of Kotah. Had R:>ja Bheem lived, he vVould 
further have extended the borders of Harouti, which were already carried 
beyond the mountains, Onarsi, Dig, Perawa, and the lands of the Chundera- 
wuts, were brought under subjection, but were lost with his death, whioh> 
like that of his predecessors, Was an untimely sacrifice to duty towards 
the throne. 

When the celebrated Khihj Khan, afterwards better known to history 
as Nizam-ool-Moolk,fled from the court to maintain himself by force of arms 
in his government of the Dekhan, Raja Jey Sing of Amber, as the lieutenant 
of the king, commanded Bheem Sing of Kotah and Guj Sing of Nurwar 
to intercept him in his passage, The Nizam was the Pagri huddul Bhae^ 
or ^turban-exchanged brother,’ of the Hara prince, and he sent him sk 
friendly e[)istlo, entreating him ^‘not to credit the reports to his disadvantage^ 
telling him that ho had abstracted no treasures of the empire, and that Jey 
Sing was a meddling knave, who desired the destruction of both ; and 
urging him to hoed him nofc, nor offer any molestation to his passage to the 
south/’ The brave Hara replied^ that ‘*he knew the line between friendship 
and duty ; he was commanded to intercept him, and had advanced for 
that purpose ; it was the king's order 5 fight him ke must, and next 
morning would attack him.” The courtesy of the Rajpoot, who mingled no 
resentment with his hostility, but, like a true cavalier, gave due warning of 
his intention, was not thrown away upon the wily Mooslom. The Nizam 
took post amidst the broken ground of the Siade, near the town of 
Koorwye Bhorasso. There was but one approach to his position without a 
circuitous march, which suited not the impatient Rajpoot ; and there hie 
antagonist planted a battery, masked by some brushwood. At the 
badiU (morning dawn), Raja Bheem, having taken his uml-pani, or opium-* 
water, mounted his elephant, and uniting his vassals to those of the Cuch- 
waha, the combined clans moved on to the attack, in one of those dense mafiseS| 
with couched lances, whoso shock is irresistible* They were within musket-^ 


• This is one itjoro of the numei:ous inexpUcftble claims ’which the British Govcrtitnebt 
has had to decide upon, sinoe it became the universal arbitrator. Neither party hnderstahflr 
their origin, the dijfeculty of a just decision must ho ohviou$> This Botg it attest. 
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shot of the Niziam : had they reached him, Hydrabad vs^ould never have arisen 
on the ruins of Gowalcoond, the ancient Hara abode : but the battery 
opened, and in an in-stant the elephants with their riders, Raja Bheem a id 
Raja Guj, were destroyed. Horse and foot became commingled, happy to 
emerge from the toils into which the blind confidence of their leaders 
had carried them ; and Khilij Khan pursued the career that destiny had 
marked out for him. 

On this occasion the Haras sustained a double lofes : therf loader, and their 
titular divinity Tir^-nath, the god of Brij. Hhis pa,lladixm oi the Haras 
is a small golden image, which is borne on the saddle-bow of their 
princely loader in every conflict. When the gole is formed and the lances 
are couched, the signal of onset is the shout of ‘‘ Jy Bri^-Nathji 
Victory to Brij-nath !” and many a glorious victory and many a 
glorious death has he witnessed. After being long missing, the repre- 
sentative of the god was recovered and sent to Kofcah, to the great 
joy of every Hara. It was in S. 177G ( A, D, 1720 ) that Bheem Sing 
perished, having ruled fifteen years, during which short; period ho esta- 
blished the afiairs of his little dominion on a basis which has never 
been shaken. 

The rivalry that commenced between the houses when Hara en- 
countered Ilara on the plains of Bholpoor, and each princely leader 
sealed his fidelity to the cause he espoused with his blood, was brought 
to issue by Raja Bheem, whoso attack ujpon Rao Boodh of Boondi, 
while defending the forlorn Forokser, has already been related, though 
without its consequences. These were fatal to the supremacy of the 
elder branch ; for, taking advantage of his position and tho expulsion 
of Rao Boodh, in which ho aided, Raja Bheem made an attempt 
upon Boondi, and despoiled that capital of all insignia of sovoieign 
rule, its naharras^ or kettle-drums, with tho celebrated or war- 

shell, an hoir-Ioom descended from the heroes of antiquity. Even tho 
military band, who.se various discordant histrumcnts aro still in use, 
n'>ay bo heard in i7i\eu.do concert from tho guard-rooni svor the chief 
,;atc of the citad^q, at Kotah ; while tho ‘‘ orange flag the gi‘1 of Johangir 
to Rao Ruttun, around which many a bravo Hara has breathed his 
lust, is now used by tho junior house in all processions or battles.^ 

To recover these ensings of fallen dignity, many stratagem has 
been tried. False keys of tho city gates of Kotah and its citadel 
had ^ bivm procured, and its guards won over by bribery to favour 
adinksion ; but an unceasing vigilance dofeatod the plan when on 

tho brink of oxocution : since whudi, tho gates of Kotah aro always 
olosed at sunset, and never O[)onod avtni to tho pritico. This custom 
has boon attended with groat iuconvonionco ; of which the following 

nnoodoto allhrils an instanco. Tflion Raja Doorjun after his defeat 
Toachod Kotah at midnight, wdth a f v/ attcindauts, he called aloud to 
dm .s^uitincl admittance ; but the orders of the latter wore pororrip* 
^ory, and of no diwtrotion. The soldier d.esirod tho Rjya to be 

gone ; upon wJiich, expostulation being vain, ho rcvi^aled biiUf^clf m 

prince. Af this the* soldier laughed; but. tired of importunity, bade 

his sovereign go to bell levelled bis matehlook; and refused to call 
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fchc officer on guard. The prince retired, and passed the night in a temple 
close at hand. At daybreak the gates were opened, and the soldiers were 
Zaughing at their comrade*s story of the night, when the Raja appeared. All 
were surprised, but most of all the sentinel, who, taking his sword and shield^ 
placed them at his sovereign’s feet, and in a manly but respectful attitude 
awaited his dicision. The prince raised him, and praising his fidelity, bestow- 
ed the dress he then wore upon him, besides a gift of money. 

The Hara chronicler states, that Baja Bheem's person was steamed with 
scars, and so fastidious was be, thiough the fear of incuriing the imputation 
of vanity, that he never undressed in presence of his attendants. Nor was it 
till his death-wound at Koorwye that this singularity was explained, on one 
of his confidential servants expressing his surprise at the numerous sears , 
which brought this characteristic reply : who is born to govern Haras 

and desires to preserve his land, must expect to get these : the proper post 
for a Rajpoot prince is ever at the head of his vassals.’’ 

Raja Bheem was the first prince of Kotah who had the dignity of P/my- 
hazari^ or ‘leader of five thousand,’ conferred upon him. He was likewise 
the first of his dynasty who bore the title of Malia-Rao^ or ‘Great Prince a 
title confirmed though not conferred by the paramount sovereign, but by the 
head of their own princely tribes, the Rana of Mewar. Previous to Gopinath 
of Boondi, whose issue are the great feudal chiefs of Harouti, their titular 
appellation was Apj% which has the same import as herself (or rather him* 
self), applied to highland chiefs of Scotland ; but when Indur Sal went to 
Oodipoor, he procured the title of ilahaja for himself and his brothers , since 
which Apji has been applied to the holders of the secondary fiefs, the Madha- 
ni of Kotah. Raja Bheem left three sons, Arjoon Sing, Siam Sing, and 
Hoorjun Sal. 

Maha~Rao Arjoon married the sister of Madhu Sing, ancestor of Zallm 
Sing Jhala ; but died without issue, after four years’ rule. On his death, 
there arose a civil war respecting the succession, in which the vassals were 
divided. Clan encountered clan in the field of Oodipoora, when the fate o 
Siam Sing was sealed in his blood. It is said, the survivor would willingly 
have given up dominion to have restored his brother to life ; that he cursed 
his ambitious, rashness, and wept bitterly over the dead body. By these 
contentions, the rich districts of Rampoora, Bhanpoora, and Kalapete, which 
the king had taken from the ancient family and bestowed on Raja Bheem, 
were lost to the Haras, and i egained by tbeir ancient possessors. 

Doorjun Sal assumed ‘the rod’ in S. 17S0 (AD. I724j). His accession 
was acknowledged by Mahomed Shah, the la ‘it of the Timoorean kings who 
deserved tho appellation, and at whose court the prince of Kotah re- 
ceived the khelat and obtained the boon of preventing the slaughter of 
kine in every part of tho Jumna fre(juqnted by his nation, Doprjun Sal 
succeeded on tho eve of an eventful period in the annals of his country. It 
was in his reign that the Mahrattas under Bajrao first invaded Hindustan. 
On this memorable occasion, they passed by the Turuj Pass, and skirting 
Harouti on its eastern frontier, performed a service to Doorjun Sal, by 
attacking and presenting to him the castle ofNahrgurh, then held by a 
Mussulman ehief. Tt was in S. 1795* ( A. D. 1739 ), that tho first con^ 

* In il'ia y w, wkou Bajiraf* invaded JJiudustan, pasynig through Harouii, Hxarim 
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tiexion between the Haras and the Southrons’ took place ; and this service 
of the Peshwa leader was a return for stores and ammunition necessary for 
his enterprise. But a few years only elapsed before this friendly act and 
the ffood understanding it induced were forgotten. 

We have recorded, in the annals of Boondi, the attempts of the princes 
of Amber, who Were armed with the power of the monarchy, to reduce the 
chiefs of Harouti to the condition of vassals. This policy, originating with 
Jey Sing, was pursued hy his successor, who drove the gallant Boodh Sing 
into exile, to madne^s and death, though the means by which he effected it 
ultimately recoiled ■upon him, to his humiliation and destruction. Having, 
however, driven Boodh Sing from Boondi, and imposed the condition of 
homage ’and tribute upon the creature of his installation, he desired to in- 
flict lus supermacy on Kotah. In this cause, in S. 1800, he invited the three 
great Mahratta leaders, with the Jats under Sooruj Mall, when, after a 
severe conflict at Kotree, the city was invested. During three mouths, every 
effort was made, hut in vnin ; and after cutting down the trees and destroy- 
ing the gardens in the environs, they were compelled to decamp, the leader, 

Appa S India, leaving one of his hands, which was cariicd off by a can- 
non-shot. , , . , , , 

Doorjun Sal was nobly seconded by the courage and counsel of the 
Fov^jdarfit ‘commandant of the garrison,’ Himmut Sing, a Rajpoot of tho 
ffhala tribe- It was through Himmut Sing that the negotiations were 
earrid on, which added Nahrgurh to Kotah ; and to him wore confided 
those in which Kotah was compelled to follow the general denationalization, 
and become subservient to the Mahrattas. Between those two events, S. 
1795 and 1800, Zalim Sing was born, a name of such celebrity, that bis 
biography would embrace all that remains to be told of the history of the 
Haras. 

When Esuri Sing was foiled, the brave Doorjun Sal lent his assistance 
to replace the exiled Omoda on the throne which his father had lost. But 
■without Holcar’s aid, this whould have been vain ; and in S. 1805 ( A. D. 
1749 ), the year of Omeda’s restoration, Kotah was compelled to become tri- 
butary lo the Mahrattas. 

Doorjun Sal added seveial places to his dominions. He took Phool- 
Buxrode fiom the Kheechies, and attempted the fortress of Googore^ which 
■was bravely defended tiy Balbudur in person., who created a le-ague against 
tho Hara composed of the chiefs of Rampura, Sheopur, and Boondi. The 
standard of Kotah Was preserved from falling into the hands of tho Khoo- 
chies by the gallantry of Omeda Sing of Boondi. Tho battle between the 
rival clans, both of Ohohan blood, was in S. 1810 ; and in three years more 
Doorjdn Sal departed this life. Ho wna a valiant prince,^ and possosacd 
all tho qualities of which the Rajpoot is enamoured ; .affability, goncrosity, 
and bravery. He was devoted to fteld-i-ports, especially tho royal one of 
tiger-hunting ;and had rumnas or preserves in every corner of his dominions 
( some of immense extent, with ditches and palisadocs, and sometime's 
ciroumvallation ), in all of whicli he erected hnnting-.seats. 


Sittfc .Tlial* wuB fouiii o- of K'liiali lu fhat jear Soo ir>mg, SiIkI in the MicBuiling, t,h« c«l«Urat. 
Kaliiu Sing was I'ovu 
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In these expeditions, which resembled preparations for he invari- 
ably carried the queens. These Amazonian ladies were taught the use of the 
matchlock and being placed upon the terraced roofs of the hunting -seats, 
sent their shots at the forest lord when driven past their stand by the .hun- 
ters., On one of these occasions, the Jhala Foyjdar was at the scaffolding • 
the tiger, infuriated with the uproar, approached him open-mouthed ! but the 
prince had not yet, given the word, and none dared to fire without this 
signal. The animal eyed his victim, and was on the point of springing, when 
the Jhala advanced his shield, sprung upou him, and with one blow of his 
sword laid him dead at his feet. The act was applauded by the priuce and 
his court, and contributed not a little to the character he had already 
at'ained. 

Doorjiin Sal left no issue. He was married to a daughter of the Rana 
of Mew-ar, Being often disappointed, and at length desp^-iring of an heir 
about three years before his death, he told the Rani it v/as time to think 
of adopting an heir to fill the gad% ‘‘for it was evident that the Almighty 
disapproved of the usurpation which changed the order of succession.’^ It 
will be remembered that Bishen Sing son of Ram Sing, was set aside for 
refusing, in compliance with maternal fears, to accompany his father in the 
wars of the Dekhan. When dispossessed of his birth-right, he was establish- 
ed in the fief of Antah on the Chumbul. At the death of Doorjun Sal, Ajit 
Sing, grandson of the disinherited prince, was lord of Antah, but he was 
in extreme old age. He had three sons, and the eldest, whose name of 
Chutfccr Sal revived ancient associations, was formally “placed in the lap of 
the Rani Mewari ; the as es (blessing) was given 5 he was taught the 
names of his ancestors (being no longer regarded as the son of Ajit of Antah), 
Ohutter Sing, son of Doorjun Sal, Bheemsingote, Ram Sing, liishore Sing, 
&c.,’^ and so on, to the fountain-head, Dewa Bango, and thence to Manik 
Rae, of Ajmere. Though the adoption was proclaimed, and all looked to 
Ohutter Sal as the future lord of the Haras of Kotah, yet on the death 
of Doorjun, the Jhala Foujdar took upon him to make an alteration in 
this important act, and he had power enough to effect it. The old chief 
of Antah was yet alive, and the Foujdar said, “it was contrary to nature 
that the son should rule and the father obey 5’’ but doubtless other motives 
mingled with his piety, in which, besides self-interest, may have been a 
consciousness of the dangers inseparable from a minority. The only 
difficulty was to obtain the consent of the chief himself, then “fourscore 
years and upwards,*^ to adandon his peaceful castle on the Oali Sinde for 
the cares of Government. ^ But the Foujdar prevailed, old Ajit was crowned, 
and survived his exaltation two years and a half. Ajit left three sons, 
Ohutter Sal, Goman Sing, and Raj Sing. 

Ohutter Sal was proclaimed the Maha Rao of the Haras. The cele- 
brated Himmut Sing Jhala died before his accession, and his office of 
F'oujdar was conferred upon his nephew, Zaliin Sing. 

At this epoch, Madhu Sing, who had acceded to the throne of Ambet 
on the suicide of his predecessor, Fsiiri, instead of taking warning by 
example, prepared to put forth all his strength for the revival of those 
tributary claims upon the Haras, which had cost his brother his life. The 
contest was between Rajpoot and Rajpoot ; the question at issue was 
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supremacy on the one hand, and subserviency on the other, the sole plea for 
which was that the Kotah contingent had acted under the princes of Amber, 
when lieutenants ot the empire. But the Haras held in uttei scorn the 
attempt to compel this service in their individual capacity, in which they 
only recognized them as equals. , , n , 

It was in S. 1817 (A.D. 1761), that the prince of Amber assembled all 
his clans to force the Haras to acknowledge themselves tributaries. The 
invasion of the Abdalli, which humbled the Mahrattas and put a stop to 
their pretensions to universal sovereignty, left the Rajpoots to themselves. 
Madhu Sing, in his march to Harouti, assaulted Oomara, and added it to 
his territoty. Thence he proceeded to Lakhairi, which he took, driving out 
the crest-fallen Southrons. Emboldened by this success, he crossed at the 
Pally Ghat, the point of confluence of the Par and the Chumbul. The 
Hara chieftain of Sooltanpoor, whose duty was the defence of the ford, was 
taken by surprise j but, like a true Hara, he gathered his kinsmen outside 
his castle, and gave battle to the host. He made amends for his supineness, 
and bartered his life for his honour. It was remarked by the invaders, 
that, as he fell, his clenched hand grasped the earth, which afforded morri' 
ment to some, but serious reflection to those who knew the tribe, and who 
converted it into an omen *Hhat even in death the Hara would cling to his 
land.*' The victors, flushed with this fresh success, proceeded through the 
heart of Kotah, until they reached Butwarro, where they found five 
thousand Haras, ek ba'iip ca beta, all ^children of one father/ drawn up to 
oppose them. The numerical odds were fearful against Kotah ; but the 
latter were defending their altars and their honour. The battle commenced 
with a desperate charge of the whole Ouchwaha horse, far more numerous 
th^n the brave legion of Kotah ; but, too confident of success, they had 
tired thexr horses ere they joined- It was met by a dense mass, with perfect 
coolness, and the Haras remained unbroken by the shock. Fresh numbers 
came up ; the infantry joined the cavalry, and the battle became desperate 
and bloody. It was at this moment that Zalim Sing made his debut Ho 
was then twenty one years of age, and had already, as the adopted son of 
Himmut Sitlg, ‘^tied his turban on his head/' and succeeded to his post of 
Foujdar. While the battle was raging, Zalim, dismounted, and at the head 
of his quota, fought on foot, and at the most critical moment obtained the 
merit of the victory, by the first display of that sagacity for which he has 
been so, ^remarkable throughout his life. 

Mulhar Rao Holcar was encamped in their vicinity, with the remnant 
of his horde, but so crest-fallen since the fatal day of Panniput,* that he 
feared to side with either. At this moment, young Zalim, mounting his 
steed, galloped to the Mahratta, and implored him, if ho would not fight, 
to move round and plunder the Jeypoor camp ; a hint which needed no 
repetition. 

The little impression yet made on the Kotah band only required the 
Report that “the camp was assaulted," to convert the lukewarm courage of 
their antagonists into panic and flight: “the host of Jeypoor fled, while 
the sword of the Hara perf 9 rmed teerut (pilgrimage) in livers of blood." 

* It is singular enough, that Zalim Sing was horn in the year o£ Nadir SliaUta xnvaaiou, 
and made his political mtree in that of the Ahdalli, 
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the chiefs of Macherri, of Esurdeh, Watko, ‘Barrole, Atchrole, with 
all the oces and awuts of Amber, turned their backs on five thousand Haraa 
of Kotah ; for the Boondi troops, though asseinbleil, did not join, and lost 
the golden oppoitunity CO free its or fiefs, from the tribute. Many 

prisoners were taken, and the five colowed banner of Amber fell into ihe 
hands of the Haras, whose bard was not slow to turn the incident to 
ac<‘Ount in the stanza, still repeated whenever he celebrates the victory of 
Butwarro, and in which the star (tarra) of Zalim prevailed ; 

** Jung Butwarro jeet 
“ Tomra Zalim Jhala 
Ring ch rmg clvurra * 

“ Rung Ranch-rung ca. 

'‘In the battle of Butwarro, the star of Zalim was triumphant. In that 
field of strife {rmga)^ but one colour (rung) covered that of the fivecoloured 
(panch’vunga) banner meaning that the Amber standard was dyed in 
blood. 

The battle of Butwarro decided the question of tribute, nor has the 
Cuchwaha since this day dared to advance the question of supremacy, which 
as lieutenant of the empire, he desired to transfer to himself. In derision of 
this claim, ever since the day of Butwarro, when the Haras assemble at their 
Champ de lAars to celebrate the annual military festival, they make a mock 
castle of Amber, which is demolished amidst shouts of applause', 

Ohutter Sal survived his elevation and this success was but for a few 
years ; and as he died without offspring, he was succeeded by his brother* 


CHAPTER VII. 


Maha Eao Ooman Sinp. — Zalim ^ing.^Bis Urlh, ancestry y and progress 
to power ^ — Office 0 / Eo^jdar becomes hereditary in Ms family. Bis 
office and estate resuyned by Goman Smg, — He abandons Kotalu—^ 
Proceeds to Meioar^'^Peyforms services to the Rana, and receives tjie 
title of Raj Rinna, and estates. — Serves against the yLahrattas* — 1$ 
wounded and made prisoner, ^Returns to Kotah, — 'HLahraUa invasion'^ 
Siorm of Bukaenie.--^Its glorious defence. — Sacrifice of a clan . — Garri- 
son of Suheit destroyed. — Zalim Sing employed. — His successful nego- 
ciaiion.^ Restoration to power, --^Rao Goman constitutes Zalim guardian 
of his son Omed Sing, who is proclaimed, — The Tika dour, or Waid 
of acc^ssioiif — Capture of Kailwarra.---J)ijffioultm of the protectory's 
situation. — Cabal against his power >, — J^estrudim of the conspwaiors,’^ 
JtSxile of the nobles. — Sequestration of estates -^Conspiracy of AthoOnr^ 
Predatory bands. --^Aihoon surrenders, — Exile of the tiara nobles.-*-^ 
Curtailment of the feudal interesisj-^Gonapiracy of Plan, for 

the destruction of the regent and family. — yiosain chief takes sanctuary 
in the temple ^Is dragged forth and slain^ M.aharao'^s brothers 
implicated in the plot. — Their incaiweration and death, — Numerous 
projects against the life of the regent. — Female consgiracy^ — Hole de- 
feated, — The regent's precautions. 
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GosiAir Sing, in S, 1822 (A.D. 1766), ascended the gadi of hia ancestor^^ 
He was in the prime of manhood, full of vigour and intellect, and well calcu- 
lated to contend with the tempests collecting from the south, ready to pour 
on the devoted lands of Rajpootana* But one short lustrum of rule was all 
that fate had ordained for him, when he was compelled to resi^jn his lod of 
power into the hands of an infant. But ere we reach this^ period, we must 
retrace our steps, and introduce more prominently the individual whose 
biography is the future history of this state ; for Zalim Sing in Kotah, his 
name being not only indissolubly linked with her’s in every page of her exis- 
tence, but incorporated^ with that of every state (»f Kajpootatia for more than 
half a century. He was the primum mobile of the region ho inhabited, a 
sphere far too confined for his genius, which required a wider field for its dis- 
play, and might have controlled the destinies of nations. 

Zalim Sing is a Rajpoot of the Jhala tribe. He was born in S, 1796 
(A.D. 17^9)} ail ®ver memorable epoch (as already observed) in the history of 
India, when the victorious Nadir Shah led his hordes into her fertile soil, and 
gave the finishing blow to the dynasty of Timour. But for this event, its 
existence might have been protracted, though its recovery was hopeless : the 
principle of decay had been generated by thi policy of Arungzebe. Mahomed 
Shah was at this time emperor of India, and the valiant Doorjun Sal sat on 
the throne of Kotah. From this period (A.D. 1740), five princes have passed 
away and a sixth has been enthroned ; and, albeit one of these reigns endured 
for half a century, Zalim Siug has outlived them all,* and though blind, his 
moral perceptions are as acute as on the day of Butwarro. Wliat a chain of 
events does not this protracted life embrace! An empire then dazzling in 
glory, and now mouldering in the dust. At its opening, the highest noble of 
Britain would have stood at a reverential distance from the throne of Timour, 
in the attitude of a suppliant, and now, 

*‘None so poor 

‘‘As do liim reverence.” 

^ To do any thing like justice to the biography of one who for so long a 
period was a prominent actor in the scene, is utterly impossible ; this con- 
sideration, however, need nob prevent our attempting a sketch of this con- 
summate politician, who can scarcely find a parallel in the varied pages 
of history. 

The ancestors of Zalim Sing were petty chieftains of Hulwud, in the 
district of Jhulawar, a subdivision of the Taurashtra peninsula, Bhao Sing 
was a younger son of this family, who, with a few adherents, left the 
paternal roof to seek fortune amongst the numerous conflicting armies that 
ranged India during the contests for supremswy amongst the sons of Arung- 
zebe. His son, Madhu Sing, came to Kotah when Raja Dheem was in the 
zenith of his power. Although he had only twenty-five horse in his train, it 
is a proof of the respectability of the Jhala, that the prince disdained not his 
alliance, and even married his son, Arjoon, to the young adventurer’s sinter.. 
Not long after, the ^ estate of Nandta was entailed upon him, with the con- 
fidential post of Foujdar^ which includes not only the command of the troopsy 
but that of the castle, the residence of the sovereign. This family connexion 
gave an interes t to his authority, and procured him the respectful title o£ 

wnfteii ia A.D, 1821 , when Rao Kish?ro Bmg sacceodc<li 
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from tfto younger branches of the priaco’s family, an epithet v^hich 
habit has continued to his successors, who are always addressed Mawiaft 
Saheb, ‘Sir, iTncle !’ Muddun iSing succeeded his father in the office of 
dar. He had two sons, Himmut Sing, and Pritlnvi Sing, 

Bliao Sing, left Hulwud with twenty-five horse. 

Madliu Sing. 

Muddun Sing. 


Himmut Sing Prith^i Sing 


Seo Sing, Zalim Sing^. 

born m S. 1795, born S 1796, 

Madhu Sing, 
present regent. 

Bappa Loll, 

twenty-one years of age- 

The office of Foujdar which, like all those of the east, had become here* 
difcary, was advantageously filled by Himmut Sing, whose bravery and skill 
Were conspicuous on many trying emergencies. He directed, or at least se- 
conded, the defence of Kotah, when first assailed by the combined Mahratta 
and Jeypoor troops, and conducted the treaty which made her tributary to 
the former, till at length so identified was his influence with that of the 
Haras, that with their concurrence he restored the acient line of sucoessionk 
Though neither the prince, Doorjun Sal, nor bis Major Do7?io, bad much merit 
in this act, it was made available by Zalim Sing in support of his preten- 
sions to power, and in proof of the ingratitude of his sovereign ^ “whose 
ancestors recovered their rights at the instigation of his own.’’ But Zalim 
Sin^ had no occasion to go back to the virtues of his ancestors for an argu- 
ment on which to base his own claims to authority. He could point to 
the field of Butwarro, where his bravery and skill mainly aided to vanquish 
the enemies of Kotah, and to crush for over those arrogant, pretensions to 
supretnacy which the Jeypoor state strained every nerve to establish* 

It was not long after the accession of Goman Sing to the sceptre of 
the Haras, that the brave and handsome Major Domo^ having dated to cross 
his master’s path in love, lost his favour, and the office of Foujdar, which he 
had attained in his twenty first year. It is probable he evinced little 
contrition for his offence, for the confiscation of Naudta soon followed* This 
estate, on the west bank of the Ohumbiil, still enjoyed as a fief in perpetuity 
by the Jhala family, was tho original appange of the Kotah state when a 
younger branch of Boondi. From hence may be inferred the consideration 
in which the Jhala ancestor of our subject was held, which conferred upon 
him the heir- loom of the house. Both the office and the estate thereto 
attached, thus resumed, were bestowed upon the maternal uncle of the prince, 
Bhoput Sing, of the Bankrote tribe. By this step, the door of reconciliation 
being closed against the young Jhala, he determined to abandon the scene 


McLmak ig 'xxxatemal uncle Kalca, 'paternal uncle.* 
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of his disgrace, and court fortune elsewhere. He was not long in doterrui.!**, 
ing the path he should pursue : Amber was shut against him, and Marwar 
held out no field for his ambition. Me war was at band, and a chief of his 
own tribe and nation* then ruled the councils of Rana Ursi, who had lately 
succeeded to power, but a power paralyzed by faction and by a pretender tO' 
the throne. The Jhala chieftain of Dailwarra, one of the sixteen great 
barons of Mewar, had headed the party which placed his sovereign on the 
tlirone ; and he left no desire to part with the influence which this service 
gave him. He entertained foreign guards about the person of his prince, 
and distributed estate at pleasure among those who supported his measures ; 
while from the crown domain, or from the estates of those who were hostile 
to his influence, he seized upon lands, which doubled his possession. Such 
was the court of Ran a Ursi, when the ex Moyfo>* Domo of Kotah came to 
seek a new master. His reputation at once secured him a reception, and 
his talents for finesaey already developed, made the Rana confide to him the 
subjection in which he was bold by his own vassal-subject. It was then that 
Zalim, a youth and a stranger, shewed that rare union of intrepidity and 
caution, which has made him the wonder of the age. By a most daring; 
plan, which cost the Dailwarra chief hia life, in open day and surrounded by 
attendants, the Rana was released from this odious tutelage. For this ser- 
vice, the title of Raj Rinna,^ and the estate of Cheeturkhaira on the sou- 
thern frontier were conferred upon Zalimy who was now a noble of the second 
rank in Mewar, The rebellion still continued, however, and the pretender 
and his faction sought the aid of the Mahrattas ; but under the vigorous 
councils of Zalim, seconded by the spirit o-f the Rana, an army was collect- 
ed which gave battle to the combined rebels and Mahrattas. The result of 
this day has already been related,*}" The Rana was discomfited and lost the 
flower of his nobles when victory was almost assured to them, and Zalinr wa» 
left wounded and a prisoner in the field. He fell into the bands of Trimbuck 
Rao, the father of the celebrated XJmbaji Inglia, and the friendship then form- 
ed materially governed the future action of his life. 

The loss of this battle left the Rana and Mewar at the mercy of tlo 
conqueror, Oodipoor was invested, and capitulated, after a noble defence,, 
upon terms which perpetuated her thraldom, Zalim, too wise to cling to the 
fortunes of a falling house, instead of returning to Oodipoor, bent his step 
to Kotah, iu company with the Pundit, Lallaji Belial, the faithful pertaker 
of bis future fortunesr ^ Zalim foresaw the storm about to spread over Raj*- 
warra, and deemed himself equal to guide and avert it from Kotah 
while the political levity of Mewar gave him little hopes of success at 
that court. 

^ IJaja Goman, however, had niether forgottten nor forgiven his com- 
petitor, and refused to receive him: but in no wise daunted, he trusted to 
his address, and thrust himself unbidden on the prince. The moment ho 
ehose proved favourable; and he was not only pardoned, but employed. 

The Mahrattas had now reached the southern frontier, and invested the 
castle of Bukaenie,, which was defended by four hundred Haras of the Sawunt 


* Not TimOi wMeli he pufcg ^pon his seal 
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cian,"^ under its chief, Madhu Sing. The enemy had been foiled in repeated 
attempts to escalade, and it furnishes a good idea of the inadequate means 
of the ‘Southrons’ for the operations of a siege, v^hen their besieging appara- 
tus was confined to an elephant, whose head was the substitute for a petard^ 
to burst open the gate- Repeated instances, however, prove that this noble 
animal is fiiUy equal to the task, and would have succeeded on this occasion, 
had not the intrepidity of the Hara chieftain prompted one of those desperate 
exploits which fill the pages of their annals. Armed with his dagger, Madhu 
Sing leaped from the walls upon the back of the elephant, stabbed the liden 
and with repeated blows felled the animal to the e.irli. That he should 
escape could not be expecced ; but his death and the noble deed kindled such 
enthusiasm, that his clan threw wide the gate, and rushing sword in hand 
amidst the multitude, perished to a ]But they died not unavenged: 

thirteen hundred of tho bravest of the Malirkttas accompanied them to ySura-- 
looa, the warriors’ heaven. The invaders continued their inroad, and invest- 
ed Siikcit : but the prince sent his commands to the garrison to preserve their 
lives for Kotah, and not again sacrifice them, us the point of honour had been 
nobly maintained. Accordingly, at midnight, they evacuated the place; but 
whether from accident or treachery, the grass jungle which covered their 
retreat was set fire to, and cast so resplendent a light, that the brave garrison 
had to fight their way against desperate odds, and many were slain, Mulhar 
Holoar, who had been greatly disheartened at the loss sustained at Bukaenie, 
was revived at this success, and prepared to follow it up. Raja Goman deem- 
ed it advisable to try negotiation, and the Baukrote Foujdar was sent with 
full powers to treat with the Mahratta commader; but he failed and returned- 

Such was the mcment chosen by young Zalim to force himself into the 
presence of his offended prince. In all probabitity ho mentioned the day at 
Butwarro, where by bis courage, and still more by his tact, he released Kotah 
from the degradation of being subordinate to Amber; and that it was by his 
influence wich the same Mulhar Holcar, who now threatened Kotah, he w^ia 
enabled to succeed- He was invested with full powers ; the negotiation was 
renewed, and terminated successfully: for the sum of six lakhs of rupees, the 
Mahratta leader withdrew his horde from the territory of Kofah. His prince’s 
favour was regained,' his estate restored, and the unsuccessful negotiator lost 
the office of Foujdar, into which young Zaliiu was re-inducted. But scarcely 
had ho recovered his rights before Goman Sing was taken grievously ill, and 
a'l hopes of his life wore relinquished. To whom could tlie dying prince look 
at such a luomont, as guarditiu of his infant son, but iho person whose skill 
had twice s*ived tho state from peril? He accordingly proclaimed his will to 
his chiefs, and with all duo solemnity placed Omed Sing, them ten years of 
age, tho lap*' of Zalim Sing. 

Omed Sing was prnolaimed in S- 1827 (.^D- 1771)- On the day of 
inauguration, tho ancient Rajpoot cusiom of the iilca^doxir was revived, and the 
conquest of Kailwarra froni the house of Nurwar markeii witli ^^c/a^ the 
accession of the Maha-Rao of the Haras of Kotah, and gave early indication, 
that tho genius of the regent would not sloop in his office of prote^or. More 
than half a century of rule, amidst the most appalling vicissitudes, has 

amply confirmed the prognostication. 

* Tho roiwlcr is to rtfer to pagfi oOO, £ov ev^dc^lc^iof the loyalty and liero$im 

a. W uat ilara, tho founder of this clan, 
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Tha retention of a power thus acquired, it may be concluded, aould netet 
be effected without severity, nor the vigorous authority, wielded throughout a 
period beyond the ordinary limits of mortality, be sustained without something 
more potent than persuasion. Still, when we consider Zalim^s perilous predi- 
cament, and the motives to perpetual reaction, his acts of severity are fewer 
than might have been expected, or than occur in the course of usurpation under 
similar circumstances. Mature reflection initiated all his measures, and the 
sagacity of their conception was only equalled by the rapidity of their ex- 
ecution. Whether the end in view was good or evil, nothing was ever half- 
done ; no spark was leifc to excite future conflagration. Even this excess of 
severity was an advantage; it restrained the repetition of what, whether 
morally right or wrong, he was determined not bo tolerate. To pass a correct 
judgment on these acts is most difficult What in one case was a measure of 
barbarous severity^ appears in another to have been one indispensable to the 
welfap of the state. But this is not the place to discuss the character or 
principle of the Regent ; let us endeavour to unfold both in the exhibition of 
those acts which have carried him through the most tempestuous sea of political 
convulsion in the whole history of India. When nought but revolution and 
rapine stalked through the land, when 5tate after state was crumbling in to 
dust, or sinking into the abyss of ruin, he guided the vessel entrusted to his 
care safely through all dangers, adding yearly to her riches, until he placed 
her in security under the protection of Britain. 

Scarcely had Zalim assuTnt>J the protectorate, when he was compelled to 
make trial of those Machiavdlan powers which have never deserted him, ia 
order to baffle the schemes deviat'd to opj ose him. The duties of Foujdar^ to 
which he had hitherto been restricted, were entirely of a military nature j 
though, as it involved the charge of the castle, in which the sovereign resided^ 
it brought him m contact with his councils, This, however, afforded no plea 
for interference in the dewcin'i,, or civil duties of the govornmenfc, in which 
ever since his own accession to power he had a co-adjutcir in Rac Akiram, a 
man of splendid talents, and who bad been Dewan or prime minister through- 
out the reign of Chatter sal and the greater part of that of his successor. To 
his counsel is mainly ascribed the advantages gained by Kofcah throughout, 
these reigns 5 yet did he fall a sacrifice to jealousies a short time before the 
death of his princcj Goman Sing. It is not affiimcd that they were i/he sug- 
gestions of young Zalirn ; but Akiram^s death left him fewer competitors to 
dispute the junction in his own pcri-on of the civil as well as military authori- 
ty of the state. Still be had no slight opposition to overcome, in the very 
opening of his career. The party which opposed the pretensions of Zalim 
Sing to act as regent of the state, asserting that no such power bad been 
bequeathed by the dying prince, c-’nsisted of his cousin, the Mahraja Suroop 
Sing, and the^ Bankrote chief, whose ^disgrace brought Zalim into power. 
There was, besides, the Dhabhae tlnskurn, foster-brother to the prince, a man 
credit, whose post, being imTnediately about his person,, 
afforded opportunities for carrying their schemes into effect. Such was the 
powerful opposition arr.ay^’d against the proto'^tor in the very commencement 
of his career, The conspiracy wns hardly formed, however, before it was 
extinguished by the murder of the Mahraja by the hands of the Dhablia©^ 
the banishment of the assassion, and the flight of the Bankioto. The rapidity 
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with which this drama was enacted struck terror into all. The gaining over 
the foster-brother, the making him the instrument of punishment, and banish- 
ing him for the crime, acted like a spdil, and appeared such a masterpiece of 
daring and subtilty combined, that no one thought himself secure. Thera 
had been no cause of discontent between the Mahraja and the Dhabhae, to 
prompt revenge ; yet did the latter, in the glare of open day, rush upon him 
in the garden of Vrij-V'ulas, and with a blow of his scimitar end his days. 
The regent was the loudest in execrating the anther of the crime, whom he 
instantly seized and confined, and soon after expelled from HaroutL Bufc 
however well acted, this dissirauUtiou passed not with the world ; and, whe- 
ther innocent or <ruilfcy, they lay to Zalim’s charge the plot for the murder of 
the Mahraja. The Dhabhae died in exile and contempt at Jeypoor; and in 
abandoning him to his fate without provision, Zalim, if guilty of the deed^ 
shewed at once his knowledge and contempt of mankind. Had he added 
another murder to the first, and in the fury of an affected iudignation become 
the sole depository of his secret, he would only have increased the suspicion 
of the world 5 but in turning the culprit loose on society to proclaim his- 
participation in the crime, he neutralized the reproach by destroying the 
credibility of one who was a self-convicted assassin when he had it in his 
power to check its circulation. In order to unravel this tortuous polipy, it is^ 
necessary to s^ate that the Dhabhae was seduced from the league by the 
persuasion of the regent, who insinuated that the Mahraja formed plans 
mimical to the safety of the young prmce, and that his own elevation was 
the true object of his hostility to the person entrusted with the charge of the 
minor sovereign. Whatever truth there might be in thi% which might be 
pleaded in justification of the foul crime, it was attended with the consequenc- 
es he expected. Immediately after, the remaining member of the adverse 
junta withdrew, and at the same time many of the nobles abandoned their 
estates and their country. Zalim evinced his contempt of their means of 
resistance by granting them free egress from the kingdom, and detrmined to 
turn their retreat to account. They went to Jeypoor and to Jodpoor ; hut 
troubles prevailed every where ; the princes could with difficulty keep the? 
prowling Mahratta from their own doors* and possessed neither funds nor 
inclination to enter into foreign quarrels for objects which would only increase 
their already superabundant difficulties. The event turned out as Zalim anti- 
cipated ; and the princes, to whom the refugees were suitors, had a legitimat<> 
excuse in the representations of the regent, who described them as rebels to 
their sovereign and parties to designs hostile to his rule* Some died abroad ^ 
and some, sick of wandering in a foreign land dependant on its bounty,, 
solicited as a boon that *their ashes might be burned with their fathers’.’^ 
In granting this request, Zalim evinced that reliance on himself, which is tho" 
leading feature of his character. He permitted their return, but receiv-^ 
ed thorn as traitors who had abandoned their prince and their country, 
and it was announced to them, as an act of clemency, that they were per^ 
mittod to live upon a part of their estates ; which, as they had been volun*a 
tarily abandoned, were sequestrated and belonged to the crown. 

Such was Zalim Sing's triumph over the first faction formed against hirsr 
assumption of the full jmwers of regent of Kotah. Not only did the aristo* 
cracy feel humiliated, but were subjugated by the rod of iron held over them} 
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and no opportunity was ever thrown away of crushing this formidable body, 
which ill these states too often exerts its pernicious influence to the ruin 
of society. The thoughtlessness of character so peculiar to Rajpoots, furnished 
abundant opportunities for the march of an exterminating policy, and, at 
the same time, afforded reasons which justified it j j t\ o- 

The next combination was more formidable.; it was headed by Deo bxng 
of'Athoon, who enioyed an estate of sixty thousand rupees rent. He strongly 
fortified his castle, and was joined by all the disconteited nobles, determined 
to get rid of the authority which crushed them. The regent well himw the 
spirits he had to cope with, and that the power of the state was insufficient. 
By means of ^'the help of Eoses’’ (such is the interpretation of 

auxiliary on this occasion), this struggle against his authority also 
only served to confirm it ; and their measures recoiled on the heads ot tno 
feudality. The condition of society since imperial power was most adverse 
to the instituions of Rajwarra.the unsupported valour of whose nobles was 
no match for the mercenary force which their rulers could now always com- 
mand from those bands, belonging to no government, but roaming whither 
they listed over this vast region, in search of pay or plunder, ihe help of 
Jloses^ was the leader of one of those association, a name well knowm iii 
the history of that agitated period ; and he not only led a well-appointed in-' 
fantry brigade, but had an efficient park attached to it, which was brought 
to play againt Athom. It held out several months, the garrison mean- 
while making many sallies, which it required ^ tho constant vigilance of 
Moses to repress. At lenght, reduced to extremity, they demanded and ob- 
tained an honourable capitulation, being allowed to retire unmolested whi- 
ther they pleased. Such was the termination of this iU-organizcd insurrec- 
tion, which involved almost all the feudal chiefs of Kofcah in exile and ruin, 
and strengthened the regent, or as he would say, the state, by the escheat of 
the sequestrated property. Deo Sing of Athoon, the head of this league, 
died in exile. After several years ot lamentation in a foreign soil for the 
junum bhom, the ‘land of their birth,’ the son pleaded for pradon, though bis 
heart denied all crime, and was fortunate enough to obtain his recall, and 
the estate of Bamolia of fifteen thousand rupees rent. The inferior members 
of the opposition were treated with the same contemptuous clemency ; they 
were admitted into Kotah but deprived of the power of doing mischief.. 
What stronger proof of the Regent can bo adduced, than his shutiing up, 
such combustible materials within the social edifice, and even living am- 
ongst and with them, as if he deserved their friendship rather than their 
hatred. 

In combating such association, and thus cementing his power, time pass- 
ed away. His marriage with one of the distant branches of the royal house 
of Me war, by whom he had his son and successor Madhu Sing,^ gave Zahin 
an additional interest in the affairs of that disturbed state, of which he never 
lost sight amidst the troubles which more immediately concerned him. The 
motives which, in S. 1847 (A.. D, 1791 ), made him. The motives which, in 
S, 1847 (A. D. 1791) made him consider for a time the interests of Kofcah as, 
secondary to those of Me war, are related at length in the annals of that 
state and the effect of this policy on the prosperity of Kofcah, drained of its 
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Wealth in the prosecution of his views, will appear on considering the details 
of his system. Referring the reader, therefore, to the Annals of Mewar, we 
shall pass from S. 1847 to S. 1856 (A. D, 1800 ) when another attempt wa& 
made by the chieftains to throw ofif the iron yoke of the protector. 

Muny attempts at assassination bad been tried, but his vigilance baffled 
them all : though no bold enterprize was haz.irded since the failure of that 
( in S. 1833 ) which ended in the death and exile of its contriver, the chief- 
tain of Athoon, until the conspiracy of Mohsain, in S. 1856, just twenty years 
ago.^ Bahadoor Sing, of Mohsain, a chieftain of ten thousand rupees’ annual 
rent, was the head of this plot which included every chief and family whose 
fortunes had been annihilated by the exterminating policy of the regeiif. It 
was conducted with admirable secrecy ; if known at all, it was to Zalim al- 
one and not till on the eve of accomplishment. The proscription- list was long; 
the regent, his family, his friend and counsellor the Pundit Lallaji, were 
amongst the victims marked for liacrifice. The moment for execution was 
that of his proceeding to hold his court, in open day, and the mode was 
VLCou'pdemmn whose very audacity would ^ guarantee success. It is said 
that he was actually in progress to durlar, when the danger was re- 
vealed. The ^ctega, or ‘select troop of horse’ belonging to his friend and al- 
ways at hand, was immediately called in and added to the jghards about 
his person ; thus the conspirators were assailed* when they deemed the pr^y 
rushing into the snare they had laid. The surprise was complete ; ’many 
were Sain, some were taken, others fled. Amongst the latter was the band 
of the conspiracy, Bahadoor Sing who gained the Ohutnbul and took refuge 
in the temple of the tutelary deity of the Hara at Patun. But be mistook 
the character of the regent when he supposed ' that either the sanctuary 
{sirna) Keshorae or the respect due to the prince in whose dominions (Boondx) 
it lay, could shield him from his fate. He was dragged forth and expiated his 
crime or folly with his life. 

According, to the apologists of the regent, this act was one of jui^t ife- 
tribution, since it was less to defend himself and his immediate interests than 
those of the prince whose power and ‘existence were threatened by the insur- 
rection which had for its object his deposal and the elevation ' of one of his 
brothers. The members of the Maha Rao’s femily at this period were his 
uncle Raj Sing, and his two brothers, Qordhun and Gopal Sing. Since the 
rebellion of Athoon these princes have been under surveillance • but after 
this instance of re-action, in which their brother, a more rigorous seclusion 
was adopted ; and the rest of their days was passed in solitary confinement. 
Gordhun, the elder, died about ten years after his incarceration ; the younger 
Gopal, lived mahy years loTjger ; but neither from that day quitfced the walla 
of their prison, until death released them from this dreadful bondage. 

Raj Sing lived to extreme old age ; but as he took no part in these turmoils^ 
ho remained unmolested, having the range of the temples in the city, beyond 
whose limits he had no wish to stray. 

Wo may in this place introduce a slip from the genealogical tree of the 
forfeited branch of Bisben Sing, but which, in the person of his grandson 
Ajeet, regained its rights and the gadi. The fate of this family will serve 
as a specimen of the policy pursued by the regent towards the feudal 


This was written at Kotah, in S. 1876 (A. D. 1820). 
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interests of Kotah. It is appalling, when thus marshalled, to view tha 
sacrifices which the maintenance of power will demand in those feudal 
states, where individual will is law. 

The plots against the existence and authority of the Protector were 
of every description, and no less than eighteen are enumerated, which his 
never-slumbering vigilance detected and baffled. The means were force, 
open and concealed, poison, the dagger,— until at length he became sick 
of precaution. I could nob always be on my guard, he would say. But 
the most dangerous of all was a female conspiracy, got up in the palace, 
and which discovers sgi amusing mixture of tragedy and farce, although his 
habitual wariness would not have saved him from being its victim, had he 
not been aided by the boldness of a female champion, from a regard for the 
personal attractions of the handsome regent. He was suddenly sent for by 
the queen-mother of one of the younger princes, and while waiting in an 
antichamber, expecting every instant *'the voice hehind the curtain^*^ he found 
himself encircled by a band of Amazonian Rajpootnis, armed with sword 
and dagger, from whom, acquainted as he was with the nerve, physical and 
moral, of his country-women, he saw no hope of salvation. Fortunately, 
they were determined not to be satisfied merely with his death ; they put 
him upon his trial ; and the train of interrogation into all the acts of his 
life was going on, when his preserving angel, in the shape of tho chief 
attendant of the dowager queen, a woman of masculine strength and 
courage, rushed in, and with strong dissembled aiiger, drove him forth amidst 
a torrent of abuse for presuming to be found in such a predicament. 

While bathing, and during the heat of the ch^e his favourite pursuit, 
similar attempts have been made but they always recoiled on the heads of 
his enemies. Yet notwithstanding the multitude of these plots, which would 
have unsettled the reason of many, he never allowed a blind suspicion to 
add to the victims of his policy ; and although, for his personal security, 
he was compelled to sleep in an iron cage, he never harboured unnecessary 
alarm/that parent of crime and blood in all usurpations. His lynx'-like eye 
saw at once who was likely to invade hia authority, and these knew their 
peril from the vigilance of a system which never relaxed. Entire self- 
reliance, a police such as perhaps no country in tho world could equal, 
establishments well paid, services liberally rewarded, character and talent in 
each department of the state, himself keeping a strict watch over all, and 
trusting implicitly to none, with a ddily personal supervision of all this 
complicated state- machinery — ^such was nhe system which surmounted every 
peril, and not only maintained, but increased the power and political reputa- 
tion of Zalim Sing, amidst the storms of war, rapine, treason, and political 
couvulsioDS of more than half a century’s duration. 
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Zatkm Tegan'^ded as a legislator. His political vic'Ws on Mewr. — S!otah 
sacrificed — His tyranny^ — His super stition.^Mahes a, tour of 

his dominions. -^Establishes a permanent camp. — Trains <xn army^ 
Adopts European arms and discipline. --^Itevises the revenue system of 
Baroutu — The Patel system described^ — Council* of Vour. — Extent of 
jurisdiction. — The Bohoras described. — Their utility in the old farming 
system of India. — Patels usurp their inftuence. — Depression of the 
peasantry. — Patels circumvented, imprisoned, and fined.-^^Patel system 
destxoyed^ — Return to the old system.--*-AIoral estimation of the peasant 
of Rajpootanu. — Modes of realizing the land-revenue described^ — ^Advant^ 
ages and disadvantages. 

We are now to examine the Protector in another point of view, as 
the legislator and manager of the state whose concerns he was thus deter- 
mined to rule, For a series of years, Kotah was but the wet-nurse to the 
child of his ambition, a design upon Mewar, which engulphed as in a vortex 
all that oppression could extort from the industry of the people confided to 
his charge. From his first acquaintance with the court of the Rana, in 
S. 1827, to the year 1856, he never relinquished the hope of extending the 
same measure of authority over that state which he exerted in his own* To 
the prosecution of this policy Harouti was sacrificed and the cultivator low 
ered to the condition of a serf. In the year 1840 oppression was at its height j 
the impoverished ryot, no longer able to pay the extra calls upon his industry, 
his cattle and the implements of his labour distrained, was reduced to des- 
pair. Many died from distress ; some fled, but where could they find refuge 
in the chaos around them ? The greater part were compelled to plough for 
hire, with the cattle and implements once their own, the very fields their 
freehold, which had been torn from them. From this system of universal 
impoverishment, displayed at length in un thatched villages and un tilled 
lands, the Regent was compelled to become farmer-general of Kotah. 

Fortunately for his subjects, and for his own reputation, his sense of 
gratitude .and friendship for the family of Inglia, — whose head, Balia Rao, 
was then a prisoner in Mewar, — involved him, in the attempt to obtain his 
release, in personal conflict with the Rana, anl he was compelled to abandon 
for ever that long cherished object of his ambition. It was then he perceived 
he had sacrificed the welfare of all classes to a phantom, and his vigorous 
understanding suggested a remedy, which was instantly adopted. 

Until the conspiracy of Mohsain in 1856> the ttegent had resided in 
the castle, acting the part of the maire du palais of the old French monar- 
chy : but on his leturn from the release of Balia Rao. in S* 1860 ( A. U* 
1803-4 ), when the successes of the British arms disturbed the combination of 
the Mahrattas, and obliged therm to send forth their 'disunited bands to seek 
by rapine what they had lost by our conquests, the Regent perceived the 
impolicy of such permanent residence, and deteriuined to come nearer to the 
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point of danger. He had a double motive, each of itself sufficiently pawey-* 
ful to justify"the change ; the first was a revision of the revenue system ; the 
other to seek a more central position for a disposable camp, which he might 
move to any point threatened by these predatory bodies. Though these 
were doubtless the real incentives to the project, according to those who 
ought to have knowu the secret impulse of his mind, the change from thecas- 
tio on the Chumbul to the tented field proceeded from no more potent cause 
chan an ominous owl, telling his tale to the moon from the pinnacle of his man- 
sioiu A meeting of the astrologers, and thosoversed in prodigies was con- 
‘ vened, and it was decided that it would be tempting honliaT ( fate ) to abide 
longer in that dwelling. If this were the true motive. Zalina Sing’s mind 
.only shared the grovelling superstition of the most illustrious and most coura- 
gi'ous of his nation to whom there was no presage more appalling than a 
<loogoo on the house-top. But in all likelihood, this was a political owl con- 
jured up for the occasion ; one seen only in the mind's eye of the Kcgent, 
and serving to cloak his plans. 

The soothsayers having in due form desecrated the dwelling of the Pro- 
tector, be commenced a perambulation and survey of the long-neglected terri- 
tory within which he determined henceforth to limit his ambition. He then 
saw and perhaps felt for, the miseries his mistaken policy had occasioned ; hut 
the moral evil was consummated ; he had ruined the fortunes of one-third of 
the jigricultnrists, and the rest were depressed and heart-broken. The defi- 
ciency in his revenues spoke a truth no longer to be misinterpreted ; for his 
credit was so low in the mercantile world at this period, that his word and 
his bond were in equal disesteem- Hitherto he had shut his ears against 
•complaint; but funds were necessary to forward his views, and all pleas of 
inability were met by confiscation. It was evident that this evil, if not 
checked must ultimately denude the state of the means of defence, and the 
fertility of his genius presented various modes of remedy. He began by 
fixing upon a spot near the strong fortress of Gagrown, for a permanent 
camp, where he continued to reside, with merely a shed over his tent : and 
although the officers and men of rank had also thrown up sheds, he would 
admit of nothin 2 more. All the despatches and newspapers Were dated 
Trom the Ohcoom/ or camp. 

The situation selected was most judicious, being nearly eqpi-distant 
from the two principal entrances to Harouti from the south, and touching 
the most insubordinate part of the Bhil population ; while he was close^to 
the strong castles of Shirgurb and Gagrown, which he strengthened with 
the utmost care, making the latter the depot of his treasures and his arsenal. 
He formed nn army • adopted the European arfns and discipline appointed 
officers with the title of captain to his battalions, which had a regular nomen- 
clature^ and his h'oyals’ ( Bag Pultun ) have done as gallant service as any 
that ever bore the name. These were ready at a moment’s warning to move 
to any point, against any feo. Moreover, by this change he was extricated 
from many peiplexities and delays which a residence in a capital necessarily 
engenders. 

Up to this period of lii» life having been immersed in the troubled sea 
•of political intrigue, the Protector had no better knowledge of the systems of 
revenue and landed economy than other Rangra chieftains 5. and he followed 
the immemorial usage termed latho and huttaie^ or rent in kind by weight 
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or meastrVe, Iq proportion to the value of the soil or of the product. The 
regent soon found the disadvantages of this system, which afforded opportu- 
nity for oppression on the part of the collectors and fraud on that tenant, both 
detrimental to the government, and serving only to enrich tl»afc vulture, the 
PateL When this rapacious, yet indispensable medium between the pea- 
sent and ruler leagued with the collectors — and there was no control to exac-‘ 
tion beyotid the conscience of this constituted attorney of each township, 
either for the assessment or collection — arid when, as we have so often staled” 
the regent cared not for the means so that the supplies were abundant, no* 
thing but ruit) could ensue to the ryot. 

Having made himself master of the complicated details of the hiittaie, 
and sifDed Gveiy act of chicanery by the most inqiiisitoriil process, he con- 
voked all the Patels of the country and took their depositions as to the 
extent of each pateli, their modes of c »lleccion, their credit, character, and' 
individual means; and being thus enabled to form a rough computation of 
the size and revenues of each, he recommenced his tour, made a cliahhwadij 
or measurement of the lands of each township, and classified them, according 
to soil and fertility, as peewal^ or irrigated ; gorma^ of good soil, but depen- 
dant on the heavens; and mormi^ including pasturage and mountain-tracts. 
He then, having formed an average ftom the accounts of many years, itistitut- 
ed a fixed money rent, and declared that the bv*tta%e system, or that of pay- 
ment in kind, was at an end. But even in this he shewed severity; fot he 
reduced the jxmeh, or standard measure, by a third, and added a fourth to 
his averages. Doubtless he argued that the profit; which the Patels looked 
forward to would admit of this increase, and determined that his vigilance 
should be more than a match for their ingenuity. 

Having thus adjusted the rents of the fisc, the d^xes of the Patel were 
fixed at one and a half annas per beegha on all the lands constituting a pateili ; 
and as his personal lands were on a favoured footing and paid a much smaller 
rate than the ryot’s, he was led to understand that any exaction b'‘yond what 
was authorized would subject him to confiscation. Thus the duos on collec- 
tion WOuM realize to the Patel from five to fifteen thousand rupees annutilly. 
The anxiety of these men to be reinstated in their trusts was evinced by the 
immense offers they made, of ten, twenty, and even fifty thousand rupees. 
At one stroke he put ten lakhs, or £100,000 sterling, into his exhausted 
treasury, by the amount of nuzzeranas, or fines of relief on _ their re- induc- 
tion into office. The ryot hoped for better days ; for notwithstanding the 
assessment was heavy, he saw the limit of exaction, and that door was closed 
to all subordinate oppression. Besides the spur of hope, he had that of fear,^ 
to quicken his exertions; for with the promulgation of the edict substituting 
mouoy-rent for buttaie^ the 13 ot was given to understand that hio account of 
the seasons’ would alter or lessen iho established dues of the state, and that 
uncultivated lands would be made over by the Patel to those who ivould 
cultivate them; or if none would take them, they would be incorporated with 
the hluiB or personal farms of the regent. In all oases, the Patels were de- 
clared responfiiblo for deficiencies of revenue. ^ ^ 

Hitherto this bod}^ of men had an incentive, if not a license, to ^plunder, 
being subject to an annual or triennial tax termed paiel-bun*ar. This was 
annulled ; ftnd it was added, that if they fulfilled their contract with the 
irtato without oppressing the subject, they should be protected and honourei 
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Thua these Patels, the elected representative i of the village and the shields 
of the ryot, became the direct ofBcers of the crown. .It was the regent’s 
interest to conciliate a body of men, on whose exertions the prosperity of the 
fi-tate mainly depended ; and they gladly and unanimously entered into his 
views. Golden bracelets and turbans, the signs of inauguration, were given, 
with a '‘grant of office,’ to each Patel, and they departed to their several 
trusts. 

A few reflections obtrude themselves on the contemplation of such a 
picture. It will hardly fail to strike the reader, how perfect are the elements 
for the formation of a Representative government in these regions ; for every 
state of Kajwarra is similarly constituted ; exuno disce omnes. The Patels 
would only require to be joined by the representatives of the commercial 
body, and these are already formed, of Rajpoot blood, deficient neither in 
nerve nOr political sagacity, compared with any class on earth ; often compos- 
ing the ministry, or heading the armies in battle. It is needless to push the 
parallel farther ; but if it is the desire of Britain to promote this system in 
the east, to enthrone liberty on the ruins of bonda^je, and call forth the 
energies of a grand national pwichaet^ the materials are ample without the 
risk of innovation beyond the mere extent of members. We should have the 
aristocratic Thakoors (the Rajpoot barons), the men of wealth, and the 
representatives of agriculture, to settle the limits and maintain the principles 
of their ancient patriarchal system. A code of criminal and civil law, perfect- 
ly adequate, could be compiled from their sacred books, their records on 
atone, or traditional customs, and sufficient might be deducted from the 
reVenues of the state to maintain municipal forces, which could unite if pnV 
Kc safety were endangered, while the equestrian order would furnish all state 
parade, and act as a moveable army. 

But to return to our subject. Out of this numerous body of Patels,, 
Zalim selected four of the most intelligent and experienced, of whom he 
formed a council attached to the Presence. At first their duties were con- 
fined to matters of revenue ; soon those of police were superadded, and at 
length no matter of internal regulation was transacted without their advice^ 
In all oases of doubtful decision, they were the court of appeal from provin- 
cial punchaets, and even from those of the cities and the capital itself. Thus 
they performed the three-fold duties of a Ward of revenue, of justice, and of 
police, and perhaps throughout the worid, there never was a police like that* 
©f 2Ialim Sing: there was not one Fov.clu^ but four; and a net of espionnage 
was spread over the country, out of whos'j meshes nothing could escape.. 

Such was the patel system of Kotah. A system so rigid had its alloy of 
evil >the evil of secrecy, so essential to commercial pursuits, was rudely drawn 
aside ^ every transaction was exposed to the regent, and no man felt safe 
from the inquisitorial visits of the spies of this cauiicil. A lucky speculation 
was immediately reported, and the regent hastened Lo share in the success off 
the speculator. Alarm and disgust were the consequence ; the spirit of trade 
was damped ; none were assured of the just returns of thei.r industry ^ but 
there was no- security elsewhere^ and at Kotah^only the protector dared to 
injure them* 

The council of Venice was not more arbitrary than the Patel bohrd of 
Kotah; even the ministers saw the sword suspended over ]Lheir heade^ whila 
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they were hated as much as feared by all but the individ-ua who recogueds^ 
their utility. 

It would be imagined that, with a council so vigilant, the regent would 
feel perfectly secure. Not so : he had spies over them. In short, to use the 
phrase of one of his ministers, — a man of acute perception and powerful 
understanding, when talking of the vigour of his mental vision, when his 
physical organa had failed, pani pia^ aur moot tolna^ which we will not 
translate. 

The Patel, now the virtual master of the peasantry, was aware that fine 
and confiscation would follow the discovery of direct oppression of the ryots j 
but there were many indirect modes by which he could attain his object, and 
he took the most secure, the medium of their necessities. Hitherto, the 
impoverished husbandman had his wants supplied by the Bohora^ the sanc- 
tioned usurer of each village ; now, the privileged Patel usurped his func- 
tions, and bound him by a double chain to his purposes. But \>e must 
explain the functions of the Bohora, in order to show the extent of subordi- 
nation in which the ryot was placed. 

The Bohora of Rajpoot tana is the Metayer of the ancient system of 
France. He furnishes the cultivator with whatever he requires for^hia pur- 
suits, whether cattle, implements, or seed ; and supports him and hia family 
throughout the season until the crop is ready for the sickle, when a settle- 
ment of accounts takes place. This is done in two ways j either by a cash 
payment, with stipulated interest according to the risk previously agreed 
upon ; or, more commonly, by a specified share of the crop, in which the 
"Bohora takes the rii»k of bad seasons with the husbandman. The utility of 
such a person under an oppressive government, where the ryot can store up 
nothing for the future, may readily be conceived ^ he is, in fact, indispens- 
able. Mutual honesty is required j for extortion on the part of the Bo/iara 
would lose him his clients, and dishonesty on that of the peasant would 
deprive him of his only resource against the sequestration of his patrimony. 
Accordingly, this monied middleman enjoyed great consideration, being 
regarded as the patron of the husbandman. Every peasant bad bis parti- 
cular Bohora^ and not unfirequently from the adjacent village in preference 
to bis own. 

Such was the state of things when the old system of latha hhutiaie was 
commuted for heegoti, a specific money-rent apportioned to the area of the 
land. The Patel, now tied down to the simple duties of collection, could 
touch nothing but his dues, unless he leagued with or overturned the Bohora-^ 
and in either case there was risk from the lynx-eyed scrutiny of the Regent, 
They, accordingly, adopted the middle course of alarming his cupidity, which 
the following expedient effected. When the crop was ripe, the peasant 
would demand permission to cut it. ‘Tay your rent first," was the, rep^y- 
The Bohora was applied to : but his fears had been awakened by a caution 
not to lend money to one on whom the government had claims. There was 
no alternative but to mortgage to the harpy Patel a portion of the produce of 
his fields. This was the precise point at 'which he aimed ; he took the crop 
at his own valuation, and gave his receipt that the dues of government were 
satisfied ; demanding a certificate to the effect “that having no funds forth- 
coming when the rent was required, and being unable to raise it, the mort- 
gagor voluntarily assigned, at a fair valuation, a share of the produce*” la 
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this manner did the Patels hoard immense quantities of grain, and as Rofcah 
became the granary of Rajpoobana, they accumulated great wealth, while the 
peasant, never able to reckon on the fruits of his industry, was dei^ressed and 
impoverished. The Regent could not long be kept in ignorance of these 
extortions ; but the treasury overflowed, and he did not sufficiently heed the 
miseries occasioned by a system whieh added fresh lands by sequestration to 
the home farms, now the object of his especial solicitude. 

Matters procceeded thus until the year 18C7 (A.D. 1811), when, like a 
clap of thunder, mandates of arrest were issued, and every Patel in Kotah 
was placed in fetters, and ' his property under the seal of the state : the ill- 
gotten wealth, as usual flowing into the exchequer of the Protector. Few 
escaped heavy fines; one only was enabled altogether to evade the vigilance 
of the police, and he had wisely remitted his wealth, to the amount of seven 
lakhs, or £70,000, to a foreign country; and from this individual case, a 
judgment may be formed of the prey these cormorants were compelled to 
disgorge. 

It is to be inferred that the Regent must have Well weighed the present 
good against the evil he incurred, in destroying in one moment the credit 
and efficacy of such an engine of power as the patdi system he had establish- 
ed. The Council of Pour maintained their post, notwithstanding the 
humiliated condition of their compeers ; though their influence could not fail 
to be weakened by the discredit attached to the bodj^ The system Zalim 
had so artfully introduced being thus entirely disorganized, he was induced 
to push still further the resources of his energetic mind, by the extension of 
his personal farms. In describing the formution and management of these 
we shall better portray the character of the Regent than by the most labotir- 
ed summary: the acfcs will paint the man. 

Before, however, we enter upon this singular part of his history, it is 
necessary to develop the ancient agricultural system of Harouti, to which ho 
returned when the pateli Was broken up. In the execution of this design, 
we must speak both of the soil and the occupants, whoso moral csti - 
mation in the minds of their rulers must materially influence, their legis- 
lative conduct. 

The ryot of India, like the progenitor of all tillers of the earth, boars 
the brand of vengeance on his forehead ; for as Cain was cursed by the 
Almighty, so were the cultivators of India by Ramachund, as a class whom 
no lenity could render honest or contented. When tho boro of Ayodia left 
his kingdom for Lanka, he enjoyed his minister to foster the ryots, that he 
might bear no complaints on his return. Aware of the fruitlessness of the 
attempt, yet determined to guard against all just cause of complaint, tho 
minister reserved the mauna^ or grain measure, taking the share of tho 
crown from the smaller end, exactly one half of what was sanctioned by 
immemorial usage. When Rama returned, the cultivators assembled in 
bodies at each stage of his journey^ and complained of the innovations of the 
minister. “What had he done?’^ ‘‘Reversed the mauna'* The monarch 
dismissed them with his curs»‘, as ‘'a race whom no favour could conciliate, 
and who belonged to no one ^ a phrase which to this hour is prdvcrbial, *Tyot 
kesU oa n%hhyn hyyi and the sentence is confirmed by the historians of Alex- 
‘ander, who tells us that they lived unmolested amidst all intestine wars^ 
that ‘‘they only till the ground and pay tribute to tho king/' enjoying ati 
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Amnesty from danger when the common wealth sufferred, which muse tend 
to engender a love of soil more than patriotism. It would appear as if the 
Regent of lCot9h had availed himself of the anathema of Rama in his 
estimation of the moral virtues of his subjects, who were Helots in condition 
if not in name. 

We proceed to the modes of realizing the dues of the state, in which 
the character and condition of the peasant will be further developed. There 
are four modes of levying the land-tax, three of which are common through- 
out hajwarra ; the fourth is more peculiar to Harouti and Mewar. The first 
and most ancient is that of buttaie, or ‘payment in kind,’ practised before 
metallic currency was invented. The system of buttaie extends, , however, 
only to corn ; for sugar-cane, cotton, hemp, poppy, al, kosoomba ginger, 
turmeric, and other dyes and drugs, and all garden stuffs, pay a rent in 
money. This rent was arbitrary and variable, according to the necessities or 
justice of the ruler. In both countries five or ten rupees per beegha are de- 
manded for sugar-cane ; three to five for cotton, poppy, hemp, and oil-plant ; 
and two to four for the rest. But when heaven was bounteous, avarice and 
oppression rose in their demands, and seventy rupees per beegha were exac- 
ted for the sugar-cane, thus paralyzing the industry of the cultivator, and 
rendering abortive the beneficence of the Almighty. 

Buttaie or division in kind,’ varies with the seasons and their 

products : 

1st. The nnal% or'summor harvest,’ when wheat, barley, and a variety 
of pulses, as grain, moth, moong, til, are raised. The share of the state in 
these* varies with the fertility of the soil, from one-fourth, one-third, and two- 
fifths, to one-half — ^the extreme fractions being the maximum and minimum ; 
those of one-third and two fifths are the most universally admitted as the 
share of the crown. But besides this, there are dues to the artificers and 
mechanics, whose labour to the village is compensated by a share of the har- 
vest from each cultivator ; which allowances reduce the portion of the latter 
to one-half of the gross produce of his industry, which if he realize, he is 
contented and thrives. 

The second harvest is the sialoo, or ^autumnal,’ and consists of muJehi or 
hoota, (Indian corn,) of joar, bajri, the two chief kinds of maize, and til or 
sesamum, with other small seeds, such as hangni,^ with many of the pulses. 
Of all these, one-half is exacted by the state. 

Such is the system of luUaie ; let us describe that of Jcoont.'f Koont is 
the coTijootural estimate of the quantity of the standing crop on a measured 
surface,* by the officers of the government in conjunction with the proprie- 
tors, when the share of the state is converted into cash at the average rate of 
the day, ami the peasont is debited the amount. So exactly can those habi- 
tually exorcised in this method estimate the quantity of grain produced on a 
given surface, that they seldom err beyond one-twentieth part of the crop. 


^ Panicum Ttalicwn produced abundantly in the ralloy of the Ehmo, as well ae mukhif 
there called IWt uom ; chnibaoss the maizes would alike grow in perfeofcion. 

t H would be more correct to say that huUaiCi or ‘payment m kind, is divided into two 
hranehee, viz. Icoont and Ititha ; the first being a portion of tho standing crop by conjotural 
estimate the other by actual measure, after reaping and thrashing. 
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jyhou\d, however, ohe cultivator deem his crop over-estimated, he has the 
power to cut and weigh it ; and this is termed latha. 

The third is a tax in money, according to admeasurement of the field, ^ 
assessed previously to cultivation. 

The fourth is a mixed tax, of both money and produce. 

Neither of these modes is free from objection. That of 'koont^ or conjec- 
tural estimate of the standing crop, is, however, liable to much greater abuse 
that laiha, or measurement of the grain. In the first case, it is well known 
that by a bribe to the officer, he will hoont a field at ten maunds, which may 
realize twice the quantity j for the chief guarantees to honesty are fear of 
detection, and instinctive morality: feeble safeguards, even in more civilized 
states than Rajwtirra* If he be so closely watched that he must make a fair 
koont, ox estimate, he will still find means to extort money from the ryot, one 
of which is, by procrastinating the estimate when the ear is ripe, and when 
every day’s delay is a certain loss. In short, a celebrated superintendent of a 
district, of great credit both for zeal and honesty, confessed, ‘*we are like 
tailors j we can cheat you to your face, and you cannot perceive it.” The 
ryot prefers the hooyit ; the process is soon over, and he has done with the 
government ; but in latha, the means are varied to perplex and cheat it ; 
beginning with the reaping, when, with a liberal hand, they leave something 
for the gleaner , then, a “tithe for the koorpi, or ‘sickle then, the thrash- 
ing j and though they muzzle the ox who treads out the corn, they do not 
their own mouths , or those of their family, ^gain, if not convertible into 
coin, they are debited and allowed to store it up, and “the rats are sure to 
got into the pits. ’ In both cases, the shayialis^ or village- watchmen, are ap- 
pointed to watoli the crops, soon as the ear begins to fill ; yet all is insuf- 
ficient to check the system of pillage 5 for the ryot and his family begin to 
feed upon the heads of Indian corn and maize the moment they afford the 
least nourishment. The Hianah^ receiving his emoluments from the husband- 
man as well as from the crown, inclines more to his fellow- citizen ; and it is 
asserted that onefourth of the crop, and even iliirdy is frequently made away 
with before the share of the government can be fixed. 

Yet the system of lath was pursued by the Regent before ho commenced 
that of pateli, which has no slight analogy to the permanent system of 
Bengal,* and was attended with similar results,— distress, onfiscation, and 
sale, to utter exclusion of the hereditary principle, the very corner-stone of 
Hindu society. 


* The patel of Haronfci, like the zemindar of Bengal, was answerable for the rovennes ; 
the ono however, was hereditary only during pleasure; the other perpetually so. Tho extent 
of their authorities was equal. 
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Farminr^ sydem 6f Sing.— Extent to which it Tias been carried. — tta 

prosperity fa,llacions and iranntory. — Details of the system.-- Soil of 
Koiah~Tke regent introduces foreign ploughs. — Area cultivated^— Net 
produce. — Yalue>—Qraia pits. — ^Prices in plenty and famine. — Zalini 
sells in one year grain to the amount of a million sterling. — ^Monopoly ^ — 
The titho, or W‘Xg tax on exported grain.-^Tlte or tax gatherer 

Impolicy of this tax. — Oross revenue of Kotali. — Opium monopoly. — TuHl 
O n widows. — idn the mendicant — Ootii^d- tax.— Broom laxi. — The regent 
detested ly the hards. — Province of Kotah at this period^ and at assump- 
tion of the government , contrasted. — Question as to the moi'oi result qf his 
improveme7iis. 

Lt!T ufi procedd with tfao most prbmihfent fbatiivo bf thd Regerlt’d Iti- 
tdrnal admiriistration — his farming monopoly— to which he is mainly indobt* 
od for the reputation ho enjoys throughout Rajpootana. The superficial 
observer, wlio cart with difiioulty find a path through the Corn-fields which 
covet the face of Harouti, will dwell with rapture upon the effects of a system 
in which he discovers nothing but energy and efficiencey i he cannot trace 
the remote causes ot this deceptive prosperity, which originated in moral and 
political injustice. It was because his oWn tyranny had pi od need un ploughed 
fields and deserted Villages, starving husbandmen and a diminishing popula-* 
tion; it was with the distrained implements and cattle of his subjects, and iit 
otdor fo prevent the injurious effects of s > much waste land upon the revenue^ 
that Zalitn cominonced a system which has made him farmer general of 
flaronti ; and he has carried it to an astonishing extent. There is not a 
nook or a patch in Hirouti, where gram can be produced, which bis ploughs 
do not visit. Forests ha\o disappeared; even the barren rocks h^tve been 
covered with exotic soil, and the mountain’s side, inaccessible to the plough^ 
is turned np with a spud, and compelled to yield a crop. 

In S. 1840 (A.D. 1784), Z.ilim possessed only two or three hundred 
ploughs, which in a few years increased to eight hundred. At the com- 
mencement of what they ter n the new era {nya setmvat) in the history of 
landed property of Kotah, the introductio*h of tue pateli system, the number 
was doubled ; and at the present time* no less than four thousand ploughs^ 
of double yoke, employing sixteen thousand oxen^ ate used in the farming 
system of this extraordiaary man ; to which maybe added one thousand 
more ploughs and four thousand oxen employed on the estates of tho prince# 
and tho different members of his family. 

This u the secret of the Raj Rana^s pOWer and reputation ; and to the 
wealth extracted from her soil, Kotah owes her preservation frotn tho ruin 
which bofel tho states around her during tho convulsions of tho last half 
century, when one after another sank into decay^ But although sagacity 
marks the plan, and unexampled energy superintends its details, we Inust, ort 
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examill'in'g the foundations of the syatoin either morally or politicalTy, pre?- 
nouuce its effects- a mere paroxysm of prosperity, arising fiom stimulating 
causes which present no guarantee of permanence^ De.ipotism has wrought- 
■fchis magic effect ; there is not one, from the nohle to the peasant, who has no^ 
felt, and who does not still feel, its presence. When the arm of the octage- 
narian Protector shall be withdrawn, and theauthonty transferred to his son^ 
who possesses none of tlie father’s energies, then will the imjjolicy of the sys- 
tem become apparent. It was from the sequestrated estate of the valiant 
Kara chieftain, and that gi hiding oppres-sion which thinned Harouti of its 
agricnltural, and left the lands waste, that the Rogent found scope for his 
genius. The fields, which had descended from father to soflfi through the lapse 
of ages, the unalienable right of the peasant, were seized, in spite of law, 
custom, or tradition, on every defixlcation j and it is even affirmed that ho 
sought pretexts to obtain such lands as from iheir contiguity or fertility bo- 
coveted, and that hundreds were thus depiived of their inheritance. In vain 
wc look for the peaceful hamlets which once studed Harouti ; we discern in- 
stead the one^ or farm-house ot the Regent, which would be beautiful were it 
not erected on the property of the subject ; but when we enquire the ratio 
which the cultivators bear to the cultivation, and the means of enjoyment tlii» 
artificial system has left them, and find that the once independent proprietor, 
who claimed a sacred right of inheritance,* now ploughs like a serf the fields 
formerly his own, all our perceptions of moral justice arc shockedr 

The love of country and the passion for possessing land are strong 
througout Rajpootana : while there is a hope of existence, the cultivator 
elings to the %apota^ and in Harouti this amor patiia is so invincible, that, 
to use their homely phrase, would rather fill is ^ait bin slavery there, 
than live in luxury abroad/' But where could they fly to escape oppression ? 
All around was desolation ; armies perambulated the country, with rapid 
strides, in each other’s train, “one to another still succeeding.’’ To this evil 
Kotah was comparatively a stranger; the Protector was the only plunderer 
within his domains. Indeed, the inhabitants of the surrounding states, 
from the year 1865, when rapine was at its height, flocked into Kotah, 
and filled up the chasm which oppression had produced in the population- 
But with’ the banishment of predatory war, and the return of industry to 
its own field of exertion, this pmacea for the wounds which the ruler hai&, 
inflicted will disappear ; and although the vast resources of the Regent’s 
mind may check the appearance of decay, while his Faculties survive to 
superintend this vast and complicated system, it must ultimately, from the 
want of a principle of permanence, fall into rapid disorganization. We 
pi*oceed to the details of the system, which will afford fresh j)roofs of Lho 
tal eTit, iirdustiy, and vigilance of this singular characier. 

* Throii'j^houfc the Boon di terntoiy, whore no regent hay innovated on the oal.abimhe<l 
laws of inhmtnnce, by far the greater part ot the land is »he absolute propexty of tho 
who can Fell or mortgage it. There is a cnriou'? tiadiiicn that this right 
'vvaa oircaiTied by one of tho ancient princes mahing a general sale of tho croNvn laxwl, reserv- 
ing only the tax. Jn Boondi, if n ryot beeomoa unable, from pccuninry wants or otherwise, 
to enliivato his lands, he lets tljeai ; and enstom has estabUsl^d Jour Q.%na$ ^er ot 

irrigated land, and tH‘o anms for gormn, that dependant on the heavens, or a share cif the 
produce in a similar proportion, as Jits right. If in exile, from whatever ranee, he can 
assign this share to trustees ; and, the more strongly to mark hns inaUeDablo right in su(‘b 
a case, the trustees reserve on his account tm sevn mi ccctij ma^md of ^n’otluccj whsi:U is 
©jnphaticaWy tei’aued ca dues of the patrimonial soil.'’ 
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The soil of Kofcah is a rich fcenncious mouldy resembling the best parts 
oP lower Mai \va. The single ploi^h is unequal to breaking it tip, and the 
Kegent has introduced the plough of double yoke from the Ooncan. His 
cattle are of the first quality, and equal'y fit for the park or the plough. 
He purchases at all the adjacent fairs, chiefly in his own dominions, and at 
the annual (fair) of his favourite city He has tried 

those of Marwar and of the desert, famed for a superior race of cattle; but 
he found that the transition fiom their sandy regions to the deep loam of 
Harouti soon dis ibled them. 

Each plough or team is equal to the culture of one hundred beeghas; 
consequently 4,000 ploughs will cultivate 4*00,000 duritig each harvest, and 
for both 800,000, nearly 300,000 English acres. The soil is deemed poor 
which does not yield seven to ten maimds^ of wheat per bcegha, and five 
to seven of millet and Indian corn. But to take a very low estimate, and 
allowing for bad seasons, we may assume four maunds per beogba as the 
average produce, (though double would not be deemed an exaggerated 
average): this will give 3,200,000 maunds of both products, wheat and 
millet, and the proportion of the former to the latter is as three to two. Let 
us estimate the value of this. In seasons of abundance, twelve rupees per 
in equal quantities of both grains, is the average ; at this time 
(July 1820), notwithstanding the preceding season has been a failure 
throughout Raj watra, ^though there was a prospect of an excellent one), 
and grain a dead weight, eighteen rupees per mciuni is the curreiiC i)rice, 
and may bo quoted as the average standard of Harouti: above is api)roxima- 
ting to dearness, and b dow to the reverse. But if we take the average of 
the year of actual plenty, ox twelve rupoesf per mauni of equal quantities 
-of wheat and joar, or one rupee per maund, the result is thirty-two lakhs ot 
rupees annual income. 

Lot us endeavour to calculate bow much of this becomes net produce 
towards the expenses of the government, and it will bo seen that tbo charg s 
are about onc-tkird gross amount. 

Expenses. 

Establishments — uir. feeding cattle audl 
servants, tear and wear of gear, and clear- ^ 
ing the fields - one-eighth of the gross I 

amount,]: oi* j 

Seed 

Replacing 4 j, 0S0 oxen annually, at 206' 

Extras 


* A mauticl is soveuty-iive p«)uudfl. 

^ MvcLunrc of JlaJimbni'i . — 

, ponuds -= 1 seer. 
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We do not persume to fiive this, or even the gioss aflioant, as tnot« 
than an approximation to the truth j but the Regent himself has mentioned 
that in one year the casualties in oxen amounted to five thousand I 
have allowed one fourth, for an ox will work well seven years, if taken care 
of. Thus, on the lowest scale, supposing the necessities of the government 
.required the grain to be sold in the year it was raised, twenty lakhs will be 
the net profit of the Regent’s farms. But he has abundant resouiccs with* 
out being forced into the market before the favourable moment • until when, 
the produce is hoarded up in subterranean granaries. Every thing iu these 
regions is simple, yet^ efficient ; we will describe the grain* pits. 

These pits oi trenches are fixed on elevated dry sjxits ; their size being 
according to the nature of the soil, All the preparation they undergo is the 
incineration of ceitain vegetable substances, and lining the sides and bottom 
with ^vheat or barley stubble. The grain is then deposited in the pit, cover- 
ed over with straw, and a terrace of earth, about eighteen inches in height, 
and projecting in front beyond the orifice of the pit, is raised over it. This 
is secured with a coating of clay and cow dung, which resists even the mon* 
soon, and is renewed as the torrents injure it, while the heat which is extri- 
cated checks germination, and deters rats and white ants. Thus the Regent 
has seldom less than fifty lakhs of inaunds iu various parts of the country, and 
it is on emergencies, or in bad seasons, that these stores sec the light ; when, 
instead of twelve rupees, the nmuni runs as high as forty, or the famine price 
of sixty. Then these pita are naincs of gold ; the Regent having frequently 
sold in one year sixty lakhs of maunds, In S. 1860, for A. B, 18(14;, 
during the Mahratta war, when Holcay was iu the Bhurtpur state, and 
predatory armies were moving in every direction, and when famine and war 
conjoined to disolate the country, Kotah fed the whole population of Raj- 
warra, and supplied all these roving hordes, In that season, grain being 
fifty-five rupees per 'mavniy he sold to the eribrmous amount of one cror^ of 
rujyees, or a milhon sterling ! 

Reputable merchants of the Mahajin tribe refrain from speculating in 
grain, fiom the most liberal feelings, esteeming it dhervi nuhj/n liyn^ *a want 
of charity.' The humane Jain merchant says, ^‘to hoard up grain, for tho 
of taking advantage of human misery;^ may bring riches, but never 

wording to the only accessible documents, the whole crown- revenue of 
Kotah frofiQ the tax in kind, amounted, under bad management^ to twenty* 
five lakhs of rupees. This Is all the Regent admits he collects from (to use 
his own phrase ) his handful (^'puckexvaTUi ) of soil : of course bo does not in- 
clude his own larming system, but only the amount raised from the culti- 
vator, He confesses that two-thitds of the supcrlical area of Kctah jvore 
waste ; but that this is now reversed, there being tvvo thirds cultivated, and 
only one-third waste, and this comprises mountain, forest, common, &c. 

In S. 1865 (A* Bn 1^09), as if industry were not already sufficiently 
shackled, the Regent established a new tax on all corn exported from his 
dommians. It was termed lut'ha , and amounted to a rupee and a half per 
This tax — not less unjust in origin than vexatious in operation — * 
worse than eyen the infamous (jiibe\h, or the clvoxi cVaulaine of Rtetncc — w as 

which of the proLlaoe tho Oht&hliah&cl confsideraWoii. W^haye tipt'Kad ihil m 

the ron^h gf the of the- farming 
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atiother fruit of monopoly. Tt was at first confined to the grower, thotlgh of 
course it fell indirectly on the consumer} but the Jagati^ or chief collector of 
the customs, a man after the Regent's own heart, was so pleased with its 
efficiency on the very first trial, that he advised his master to push it far- 
ther, and it was accordingly levied as well on the farmer as the purchaser^ 
An item of ten lakhs was at once added to the budget ; and as if this v^ere 
insufficient to stop all competition between the reagent farmer-general and 
his subjects, three, four, nay oven five lutlm, have been levied from the same 
grain before it was retailed for consumption. Kotah exhibited the picture of 
a people, if not absolutely starving, yet living in penury in the midst of 
plenty. Neither the lards of hib chiefs nor those of his ministers were ex- 
empt from the operation of this tax, and all were at the mercy of the Jagati^ 
from whose arbitrary will there was no appeal. It had reached the Very 
h3ight of oppression about the period of the alliance with the British govern- 
ment, This collector had become a part of his system ; and if the Regent 
a*cquired a few lakhs of ready money, Jo liookum^ ‘your commands,’ \^as the 
reply. A list was made out of ‘arrears of ItiVko^ and friend and foe, minis- 
ter, bxnker, tnder, and farmer, had a circular. Remonstrance was not only 
vain but dangerous: even his ancient friend, the Pundit Bella), had twenty- 
five thousand rupees to pay in one of these schedules ; the liomme d? affair^ of 
one of his confidential chiefs, five thousand * his own foreiojn minister a share, 
and many hankers of the town, four thousand, five thousand, and ten theu- 
Band each. The term lut^ho was an abuse of language for a forced contribu- 
tion : in fact the obnoxious and well known diad of Rajwarra. It alienated 
the minds of all men, and nearly occasioned the Regent's ruin ; for scaifeely 
was their individual sympathy expressed, when the Hara princes conspired to 
emancipate themselves from his interminable and galling protection, ‘ 

When the English government came in contact with Rajwarra, it iras a 
primary principle of the univors-il protective alliance to proclaim that it ^♦'as 
for the benefit of the governed as well as the governors, since it availed little 
to destroy the wolves without, if they were consigned to the lion within. But 
there arc and must be absurd inconsistencies, even in the policy of Western 
l egislators, where one set of principles is applied to all, Zalitn aOori discover- 
ed that the fashion of the day was to pimourush, ‘foster the rybt.^ The 
odlovis character of the tax was diminished, and ah edict limited its operation 
to the farmer, the seller, and the purchaser ; and sO anxious was he to conceal 
this weapon of oppression, that the very name of hit* ho was abolished, and 
soxvae hasil^ oi cxtraordinarics,’ substituted. This item is said still to 
amount to five lakhs of rupees. 

Thus did the skdl and rigid system nf the regent exact from his puche- 
wara of soil, full fifty lakhs of rupees. Wemu^talso recollect that hearly 
five more arc to bo added on account of the household lands of the members 
of bis own ai)(d the prince’s family, which is almost sufiicient to cover their 
cxponccs. 

What will the European practical farmer^ of enlarged means and bx- 
perionco^ th'nk of the man who arranged th’S complicated system, and ^vho, 
during forty years, has superintended its details? What opinion will 
form of hi-> vigour of mind, who, at the ago of fourccoro years, although bdnd 
and palsied, still supgriutends and main rains thi^ system? What will he 
tfaiuk of the tenacity of memory, which bears graven thereon, as on a tablet. 
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an aQcount of all these vasi depositori'os of grain, with their varied contents, 
many of them the store of years past ; and the power to ch('c]is the slightest 
errors of the intendant of this vast accumulation ; while, at the sametimo, he 
regul|ites the succession of crops throughout this extensive range ? Such is 
the minute topographicai knowledge which the Regent possesses of his 
countiy, that every iarm is familiar to him: and woe to the superintendent 
haveldar if he discovers a fallow nook that ought to bear a crop. 

Yet vast as this system is, overwhelming as it would seem to most ininds, 
it formed but a part of the political engine conducted and kept ia action by 
his single powers, ^The details of his administration, internal as well as ex- 
ternal, demanded unremitted vigilance. Tho formation, the maintenance, 
and , discipline of an army of twenty thousand men, his tortrosses, arsenals, 
and their complicated minutim, were amply suflScient for one mind. The 
daily account from his police, consisting of several hundred emissaries, besides 
the equally numerous* reports from the head of each district, would have 
distracted an ordinary head, '‘for the winds could not enter and leave Harouti 
without being reported.** But when» ia addition to all this, it is known that 
the Regent was a pracfcic.d merchant, a speculator in exchanges, that he 
encouraged the mechanical arcs, fostered foreign industry, pursued even 
horticulture, and, to use his own words, '‘considered no trouble thiown away 
which made the rupee return sixteen and a half annas, with whom can he bo 
compared Literature, philosophy, and excerptoj from the grand histori- 
cal epics, were the amusements of his hours of relaxation; but here we 
anticipate, for we have not yet finished the review of his economical character, 
J3.is monopolies, espeoialiy that of grain, not only influenced his own market, 

. . jbfit^ai0fected all tho adjacent countries j and when speculation in ojuum tan 
to such a demoralizing excess in consequence of the British government 
, monopolizing the entire produce of the poppy cultivated throughout Malwa, 
be took advantage of the manio,^ and by his sales or purchases raised Or 
depressed the market at pleasure. His gardens scattered thipughout t^e 
j <^ 0 untry, still supply the markets of the towns and capital with vegetables, 

. ^jxd his forests furnish them with fuel* 

So rigid was his system of taxation, that nothing escaped it. There was 
h-avy^ tax on widows who remarried. Even tbe gourd of tho mendicant 
|taid a tithe, and the ascetic in his cell had a domiciliary visit to ascertain 
the g^uns of mendicity, in order that a portion should go to the exigencies 
' of the state, tooinba burravt OT 'gourd-tax,’ was abolished after forming 
for a-twi&lvemontli, ‘part of the ^cal code of Harouti, and then not through 
any scruples of the Regent but) to satisfy his friends. Akin to this, and 
even of a lower grade, was jahrooburrar, or 'broom-tax,’ which continued for 
ten years , but the many larnpoons it provoked from the satirical JShat 
oprerated on the many sensitive feelings of his son, Madhu Sing, who obtain- 
ed its repeal, 

Zalim was no favourite with the bards ; and that he hQ|g lifctle claim to 
their consideration may be inferred from tho followitig anecdote. A celebrat- 
ed rhymer was reciting some laudatory stanzas, which the Regent rocoived 
rather coldly, observing with a sneer, that “they told nothing but lies, thoiigh 


* Tljore arc sixteen mnas to a rupee. 
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he should be happy to listen to their effusions when truth wna. the founda- 
tion. ^ The poet replied, that “he found a most unmarketable commodity ; 
nevertheless, ho has some of that at his service and stipulating^ for for- 
giveness if they offended he gave the protect r his picture in a string of 
improvised stanzas, so full of vis (poison), that the lauds pf the whole frater- 
nity were resumed, and none of the order have ever since been admitted to 
his presence. 

Though rigid in his observance of the ceremonies of ijeligion, and shar- 
ing in the prevailing superstitions of his country, he never allows the 'ac- 
cidental circumstance of birth or caste to efect his policy. ' Offences against 
the state admit of no indemnity, be the offender a Brahmin or a bard ; and 
it these classes engage in trade, they experience no exemption from imposts. 

Such is an outline of the territorial arrangShients of the Kegent Zaliin 
Sing. When power was assigned to him, he found the state limited to 
Kailwarra on the east ; he has extended it to the verge of the Plateau, and 
the fortress which guards its ascent^ at first rented from the Mahrattas, is 
now by treaty his own. He took possession of the reins of power with an 
empty treasury and tliirty-iwo laTchs of accumulating debt. He found the 
means of defence a few dilapidated fortresses^ and a brave but , unmanage- 
able feudal army. He has, at an immense cost, put the fortresses into the, 
most complete state of defence, and covered their ramparts with many 
huuilrod pieces of cannon ; and he has raised and maintains, in lieu of 
about four thousand Hara cavaliers, an army,— -regular we may term it, — of 
twenty thousand men, distributed into battalions, a part of one hundred 
pieces of cannon, with about one thousand good horse, besides the feudal 
contingents. 

But is this prosperity ? Is this the greatness which the Raja Goman in- 
tended should be entailed upon his successor's, his chiefs/ his subjects ? Was it 
to entertain twenty thousand mercenary soldieis from the sequestrated fields 
of the illustrious Hnra, the indigenous proprietor t In this government accor- 
ding to the ideas of more civilized nations, to extend taxation to its limits in 
order to maintain this cumbrous* machinery? We may admit' that, for a time 
such a sj^tem may have been requisite, not only for the maintenanoB' of his 
delegated power, but to preserve the state from predatory spoliation ; and 
now, could wc sec the noble restored to his forfeited estates, and the royt to 
his horeditary rood of land, we should say hliat Zalim Sing had been an ins- 
trument in tho band of Providence for the preservation of the rights of the 
Haras. But, as it is, whilst tho corn which waves upon the fertile surface of 
Kotah present not the symbol of pre^aperity, neither is his well-paid and well- 
disciplined army a sure means of defence; moral propriety has- been violated 
rights are in hbeyanee, and until they be restored, even the apparent consis- 
tency of the sooiaLfebric is obtained by meaps which endanger its security. 
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TotU%ed system of the Begenf. — Bis foi'eiyn pdVtdy. — Ais pre-mtnenc in- 
fluence in Rajwarra,—Hu first Connexion with the English gov&rnment. 
— Monson's retreat:— Cralldni conduct and death of the Bara chief of 
Coelah. — Aid given hy the RegCnt invol'Ves him with Ilolcar. — Bolcar 
Comes to Kotah.—Pr^arations to attack the capital.-— Singular inter- 
tiew vfiih ^dlim. — ZcdirtCs agents at fo'reign courts. — Alliance loith 
Ameer Khan, and the Pindarti chiefs. — Characteristic anecdotes.— ^ 
Zalim' s offensive policy. — His domestic policy.— Char act' f of Maharao 
Omed Sing. — Zalim’s conduct towards him. — Choice of ministers . — • 
lAishen Sing . Foujdar. — Dullel Khan Pathan.‘ — Giroumvallation of 
Kotah.— Foundation of the city Jhalra-pahau-Mehtah Khan, CSfnmand- 
er of the forces, 

The foregoing reflections bring us back to political considerations, and 
t^ese we must separate into two branches, the foreign and domestic. Wo 
purposely invert the discussion of these topics, for the sake of conveniencej 
Zalim’s policy was to create, as regarded himself, a kind of balance 
of power ; to overawe one leader by his influence with another, yet by the 
maintenance of a good understanding with all, to prevent individual 
umbrage, while his . own strength tiPSs at all times sufidciont to make the 
scale preponderate in his favour. 

Placed in the very heart of India, Kotah, was for years the centra 
around which revolved the desultory armies, or ambulant governments, eves' 
strangers to repose ; and though its wealth could not fail to attract the 
cupidity of these vagabond powers, yet by the imposing attitude which ho 
assumed, Zalim Sing maintained, during more than half a century, the 
respect, the fear, and even the esteem of all ; and Kotah alone, t^Oughout 
this lengthened period, so full of catastrophes, never saw an enemy at her 
gates. Although an epoch of perpetual change find political convulsion,— 
armies destroyed, states overturned, famine and pestilence often aiding 
moral causes in desolating the land — ^yet did the Regent, from the age of 
twenty-five to eighty-two,« by his sagacity, his energy, his moderation, hiS 
prudence, conduct the bark intrusted to his oare .through all the shoals and 
dangera which besot her course. It may not excite surprise that he was 
unwilling taielihquish the helm When the vessel was moored in calm waters; 
or, when the unskilful owner, forgetting these tempests, and deeming his 
own science equal to the task, demande(|,'the surrender, that he should hoist 
the flag of defiance. 

There was not a court in Rajwarr.a, nO’t even the predatory govern- 
ments, which was not in some way influenced by his opinions, and often 
guided by bis councils. At each he had onvoj a, and when there was a 
point to gain, there were irresistihio arguments-in roaorve to secure it. The 
necessities, the vanities, and weaknesses of man, he could enlist on his side 
and ha was alternately, by adoption, the father, uncle, or brother, of every 

• 1 may onoB more repeat, this was written in A. D. 1820-21 nben Zilim fling had 
naelM'* the aga ol tunrscors and two. 
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person In power during this eventful period, from the pririoe up 6 n iho 
throne, to the brat of a Hndarri. Ae frequently observed, that ^*nOho 
knew the shifts he had been pub to and when entreated not to use 
expressions of humility, which were alike unsuited to his age and station, 
and the reverence he compeflecL he would reply, “God grant you long life, 
but it is become a habit.” For the last ten years, he not only made his 
Oonnexion with Meer Khan subservient to avoiding a collision with Holcar, 
but converted the Khan into the make-weight of his balance of pOwer : “he 
thanked God the time was past, when he had to congratulate even the 
slave of a Toork on a safe accouchement^ and to pay for ijjhis happiness.^* 

Though by nature irascible, impetuous, and proud, he could betid to 
the extreme of submission. But while he would, by letter or conversation^ 
say to a marauding Pindarri or Pathan, ‘Met me petition to your notice,’’ 
Or “if my clodpole understanding (hhoniia bood^h) is worth consulting;’’ or 
reply to a demand for a contribution, coupled with a threat of inroad, “that 
the friendly epistle had been received 5 that he lamented the writer’s 
distresses, &c.;” with a few thousand more than was demanded, atid a pre- 
sent to the messenger, he would excite a feeling which at least obtained a 
respite ; on the other hand, he was always prepared to repel aggression ; 
hud if a single action would ha'^e decided his quarrel, he woiild not have 
hesitated to engage any power in the circle. But he knew even success, in 
sueb a case, to be ruin, and the general feature of his external policy waai 
Accordingly of a temporizing and very mixed nature. Situated as he was^ 
amidst conflicting dements, he had frequently a double game to play. Thus^ 
in the coalition of 1806-7, against Jodpoor, he had three parties to please^ 
each requesting his aid, which made neutrality almost impossible. He sent 
envoys to all ; and while appearing as the universal mediator, he gave 
assistance to none* 

It would be vain as well as useless to attempt the details of his foreigtl 
policy ; we shall merely allude to the circumstance which first brought Huri 
Xn contact with the British government, in A.D. 18034, and then probeed to 
his domestic administration. 

When the ill-fated expedition under Monson traversed Central In(|ia ttJ 
the attack of Holcar, the regent of Kotah, trusting to the invincibility olf 
the British arms, did nob hesitate, tipon their appearance within his terri- 
tory , to co-operate both with supplies and men. But when the British 
ftreny retreated, and its commander demanded admission within the Walls bf 
Kofcah, he met a decided and very proper refusal* “You shall not brin^ 
Anarchy and a disorganized army to mix with my peaceable citizens • bht 
draw up your battalions under my walls ; I will furnish provisiohS, arid 
I will march the whole of my force between you and the enemy, and beAi? 
the brunt of his attaok.^^ Such were 2!alim’s awn eiprrisSionS i whethe:lt it 
Would have been wise to accede to hiS proposal is not thb point of disCuSsiobi 
Monson continued his disastrous flight through the Boondi and Jeypoor 
dominions, and carried almost alone the news of bis disgrace to the llluttnd[ri 8 
Bake* It was natural he should seek to palliate his error by an attempt to 
inv^ve others ; and amongst those thus calumniated, first and foifetnOet WAS 
the ^regent of Kotah, “the *head and front of whose offending/’— ttoil- 
admission to a panic-struck, beef-eating army within his walls, -^-waS ttatl- 
slated into troachory, and a connivance with the enemy j A oaluiiiny whkh 
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long subsisted to the prejudice of the veteran politician. But nevef Wa§ 
there a greater wrong inflicted, or a more unjust return for services, both iii 
men and money, in a cause which little concerned him ; and it nearly 
operated hurtfully, at a period (1817) when the Biitish government could 
not have dispensed with his aid. It waa never told, it is hardly yet known 
at this distant period, what devotion he evinced in that memorable retreat, 
as it is misnamed, when the troops of Kotah and the corps of the devoted 
Lucan were sacrificed to ensure the safety of the army until it left the 
Mokundurra Bass in its rear. If there be any incredulous supporter of the 
commander in that* era of our shame, let him repair to the altar of the 
Ooelah chief, who, like a true Hara, “sjcread his carpet” at the ford of the 
Amjar, and there awaited the myrmidons of the Mahrattas, and fell 
protecting the flight of an army which might have passed from one end of 
India to the other. Well might the veteran allude to our ingratitude in 
1804), when in A.D. 1817 he waa called upon to co-operate in the destruc- 
tion of that predatory system, in withstanding which he had passed a life 
of feverish anxiety- If there was a doubt of the part he acted, if the 
monuments of the slain will not be admitted as evidence, let us appeal to 
the opinion of the enemy, whose testimony adds another feature to the 
portrait of this extraordinary man- 

Besides the Ooelah chief, and many brave Haras, slain on the retreat 
of Monson, the Bukshee, or commander of the force, waa made prisoner- 
ha the price of his liberation, and as a punishment for the aid thus given 
to the British, the Mahratta leader exacted a bond of ten lakhs of r.ppeeS’ 
from the Bukshee, threatening on refusal to lay waste with fire and sword 
the whole line of pursuit. But when the discomfited BuksJice appeared 
before the Begent, he spurned him from his presence, disavowed his act, and 
sent him back to Holcar to pay the forfeiture as he might.* Holcar satis- 
fied himself then with threatening vengeance, and when opportunity 
permitted, he marched into Harouti and encamped near the capital, The 
■ walls wore manned to receive him j the signal had been prepared which 
would not have left, a single house inhabited in the plains, while the Bhila 
would simultaneously pour down from the hills on Holcar’s supplies or 
followers. The bond was again presented, and without hesitation disavowed} 
hostilities appeared inevitable, w hen the friends of both parties concerted an 
interview. But Zalim, aware of the perfidy of his foe, declined this, 
except on his own conditions. These were singular, and will recall to mind 
another and yet more celebrated meeting. He demanded that they should 
discuss the terms of peace or war upon the Ohumbul, to which Holcar 
acceded. For this purpose Zalim prepared to boats, each capable of contain- 
ing about twenty armed men. Having moored his own little hark in tho 
middle of the stream, under the cannon of the city, Holcar, accompanied by 
his cavalcade, embarked in his boat and rowed to meet him. Carpets were 
spread, and there these extraordinary men, with only one eyef between 
them, settled the, conditions of peace, and the endearing epithets of ‘uncle’' 

, and ‘nephew’ were bandied, with abundant mirth on the peculiarity of their 

“y memory betrays me not, this unfortunate commander, unable to bear his shame;- 
took, poison. ^ 

use*' ene'ey^'** remembered that Zalim was qnite blind, and that Holcar had lost tb* 
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aituatlon ; while,— -for the fact is beyond a doubt, — each boat was plugged, 
and men were at hand on the first appearance of treachery to have sent 
them all to the bottom of the river. But Holcar’a necessities were urgent, 
and a gift of three lakhs of rupees averted such a catastrophe, though he 
never relinquished the threat of exacting the ten lakhs ; and when at 
length madness overtook him, “the bond of Kaka Zalim Sing’’ was one of 
the most frequently-repeated ravings of this soldier of fortune, whose whole 
life was one scone of insanity. 

It will readily be conceived, that the labours of his administration were 
quite sufficient to occupy bis attention without inte);medd]ing with his 
neighbours ; yet, in order to give a direct interest in the welfare of J^otah, 
ho became a competitor for the farming of the extensive districts which 
joined his southern frontier, belonging to . Sindia and Holcar. From the 
former he rented the punj-mohals and from the latter the four important 
districts of Dig, Perawa, &o., which, when by right of conquest they became 
British, were given in sovereignty to the Regent. Not satisfied with this 
hold of self-interesfc on the two great predatory powers, he had emissaries 
in the persons of their confidential ministers, who reported every movement; 
and to “make assurance doubly sure,’’ he had Mahratta pundits of the first 
talent in his own administration, through whose connexions no political 
measure of their nation escaped his knowledge. As for Meer Khan, he and 
the Regent were essential to each other. From Kotah the Khan was pro- 
vided 'vi'ith military stores and supplies of every kind ; and when his 
legions mutinied (a matter of daily occurrence) and threatened him with 
bhe hastinadOt or fastening to a piece of ordinance under a scorching sun, 
Kotah afforded a place of refuge during a temporary retreat, or ways and 
means to allay the tumult, by paying the arrears. Zalim allotted the castle 
^f Shirgurh for the Khan’s family^ sof that this leader had no anxiety on 
their account, while he was purs\iing his career of rapine in more distant 
scenes. 

Even the Pindarris were conciliated with all the respect and courtesy 
paid to better men. Many of their leaders held grants of land in Kotah : 

30 essential, indeed, was a good understanding with this body, that when 
Sindia, in A.D. 1807, entrapped and imprisoned in the dungeons of Gwalior 
the celebrated Kureem, Zalim not only advanced the large sum required 
for his ransom, but had the temerity to pledge himself for his future good 
jonduct : an act which somewhat tarnished his reputation for sagacity, 
but eventually operated as a just punishment on Sindia for his avarice. 

The scale of munificence on which the Regent exercised ^ the rites of 
sanctuary (sirna) towards the chiefs of other countries claiming his protection, 
was dis proportioned to the means of the state. The exiled nobles of Marwar 
and Mewar have held estates in Kotah greater than their sequestrated 
patrimonies. These dazzling acts of beneficence were not lost on a communi- 
ty amongst whom hospitality ranks at the head of the virtues. In ^these 
regions, where the strangest anomalies and the most striking contradictions 
present themselves in politics, such conduct begets no astonishment}, and 
rarely provokes a remonstrance from the state whence the suppliant flea. 
The xingont not only received the refugees, but often reconciled thorn to their 
sovereigns. He gloried in the title of ‘peace- maker,’ and whether hia conducts 
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proeee<ied from motives of benevolenoe or policy, he was rewarded with the 
epithet, sufficiently exalted m itself. They all come to old Jgalim with their 
troubles,^ he remarked, **as if he could find food for them all from ‘his 
handful of soil,’ 

To conclude ; his defensive was, in its results, the reverse of his offensive 
policy. Invariable and brilliant success accompanied the one • defeat, disap- 
pointment, and great pecuniary sacrifices, were the constant fruits of the 
other. Me war eluded all his arts, and involved Kotah in embarrassments 
from which she will never recover, while his attempt to take Sheopur, the 
capital of the Gores, 'by a coup de main^ was signally defeated. Had he 
succeeded in either attempt, and added the resources of these acqisitions to 
Kotah, doubtless his views would have been still more enlarged. At an early 
period of hisoireer, an offer was made to him, by the celebrated Pratap Sing 
of Jeypoor, to undertake the duties of chief minister of that state : it is vain 
to speculate on what might have been the result to the state or himself, bad 
he been able to wield her resources, at that time so little impaired. 

Let us now view the domestic policy of the Regent ; for which purpose 
we must again bring forward the pageant prince of Kotah, the Raja Omed 
Sing, who was destined never to be extricated from the trammels of a guar- 
dianship which, like offices in the East, was designed to be hereditary : 
and at the age of threescore and ten, Omed Sing found himself as much a 
minor as when his dying father “placed him in the lap’ ^ of the Protector 
ZaliiU Sing. The line of conduct he pursued towards his sovereign, through 
half a century’s duration, was singularly consistent. The age, the character, 
the very title of nana\ or 'grandsire,’ ^ded weight to his authority, and the 
disposition .of the prince seemed little inclined to throw it off. In short, his 
ten^perament appeared exactly suited to the views of the Regent, who, while 
he consulted his wishes in every step, acted entirely from himself. The Maha- 
Rao was a prince of excellent understanding, and possessed many of those 
qualities inherent in a Rajpoot. He was fond of the chase, and was the best 
horseman and marksman in the country; and the Regent gained such entire 
ascendancy over him, that it is doubtful whether he was solicitous of change. 
Besides,^ there was no appearance of constraint ; and his religious occupations, 
which increased with his age, went far to wean him from a wish to take a 
more actfve share in the duties of government. His penetration, in fact, dis- 
covered the inut lity of such a desire, and he soon ceased to entertain it; 
while in proportion as he yjielded, the attentions of the minister increased. 
If an envoy came from a foreign state, he was introduced to the Prince, 
delivered his credentials to him; and from him received a reply, but that 
reply was his minister’s. If a foreign noble claimed protection, he received it 
from the JPrince : he was the dispenser of the favours, though he could neither 
change thw nature or amount. Nay, if the Regent’s own sons required an 
addition to their estates, it could only be at the express desire of the Maha- 
Rao; and to such a length did the minister ^arry this deference, that an 
increase to his personal income required being pressed upon him by the 
Prince. If horses arrived from foreign countri^a for sale, the best were sot 
aside for the Maha Rao and his sons. The archives, the seal, and all the 
emblems of sovereignty, ^ remained os in times past in the custody of the per* 
ACnal servant^ of the Prince, at the ca^^tlo, though none durst use thorn with" 
out consent of ^e Regent. He banishe^ his only sen, Jlad'hu daring 
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three years, to tbo family estate at Nandta, for disrespect to the heir-appareiiti 
Kishore Sing, when training their horses together ; and it wa&. with diflScuIly 
that even the gntreaty of the Maha-Rao could proaure his recall. There are 
many anecdotes rel ited to evince that habitual deference to every thing attach- 
ed to bis sovereign, which, originating in good feeling, greatly aided his 
policy. The Regent was one day at prayt*r, in the family temple in the 
castle, when the younger eons of the Maha-Rao not knowing he was there, 
entered to perform their devotions. It was the cold season, and the pave- 
ment was damp; be took the quilt which he wore from his shoulders, and 
spread it for them to stand upon. On their retiring, a> servant, deeming the 
quilt no longer fit to be applied to the Regent’s person, was putting it aside ; 
but, guessing his intention, Zalim' eagerly snatched it from him, and re- 
covering himself, observed it was now of some value, sincei- it was narked 
with the dust of the feet of his sovereign’s children. These are curious 
anomalies in the mind of a man who had determined on unlimited authority. 
No usurpation was ever more meek, or yet more absolute ; ahd ifc might be 
affirmed that the Prince and the Regent were made for each other and the 
tinges in which they lived. 

It was to be expected that a man, whose name was long synonymous 
with wisdom, should shew discernment in the choice of his servants. He had 
the art of attaching them to his interests, of uniting their regard with a 
submissive respect, and no kindness, no familiarity, ever made them forget 
the bounds prescribed. But while he generously provided for all their wants, 
and granted them every indulgence, he knew too well the caprice of human 
nature to make them independent, of himself. He would provide for them, for 
their relations and their dependents; his band was ever bestowing gratuities 
on festivals, births, marriages, or deaths; but he never allowed them to 
accumulate wealth. It is to be remarked that his most confidential servants 
were either Pathans or Mahratta Pundit's : the first he employed in milita- 
ry posts, the other in the more complicated machinery of politics. He rarely 
employed his own countrymen ; and the post of Foujdar, now held by Bishen 
Sing, a Rajpoot of the Suktawut clan, is the exception to the rule. Dulleel 
Khan and Mehrab Khan wore his most faithful and devoted servants and 
friends. The stupendous fortifications of the capital, with which there i?* 
nothing in India to compete, save the walls of Agra, were all executed by the 
former. By him also was raised that pride of the Regent, the city called 
after him, Jhalra patun while all the other forts were put into a state 
which makes Koiah the most defensible territory in India. Such was the 
affectionate esteem in which Dulled was held by the Regent, that he used 
often to say, ‘‘he hoped he should not outlive Dulled Khan,^ Mehrab 
Khan was the commander of the infantry, which he maintained in a state of 
admirable discipline and efficiency they received their 6ees roza, or twenty 
days’ pay, eiwch month, with their arrears at the end of every second year. 


* Jhala^ra-Vatun, * tho city of tho Jhala, * thiJ Rop^enb's tribe. 

t Mehrab Khan waa iho conimaudaMt of one cliviai'^ia of Kalim’s contingent, placed at my 
diePOKal, which in aight days took possossionof ovory distncb of Holcar’a adjacent bo Ilaroati, 
and which afterwards gained wo much credit by the brill'ant eeceled of the ,8oxidi’ fortress, 
whom 00 - operating with Ociuvral 8ir Jhon Malcolm. Th ‘ Royals {liaQ.Vattm wtjro led by 8yf 
AM, a gallant soldier, but who could not resist joining the cause Qf tho M^'harao and legtimncy 
in tho 
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The Rajpoot States invited to an alliance with the British Oovernment^ 
7ialim Sing the first to accept iL-r- Marquis Hastings sends an agent \to 
his court, — Confederation against the Pindarris, — The Regent's conduct 
during the war, — Approbation and reward of his services,— Peace 
throughout India — Death of Maharao Omed Sing, — Treaty and 
supplemental articles, — Sons of Maharao Omed Sing,— Their characters, 
— So?i 5 of the Regent. — State of parties, — The Regent leaves the Chaoni 
for Kotah. — He proclaims Kishore Sing as successor of the late prince,— 
His letter to the British agent^ who repairs to Kotah — Dangerous 
' illness of the Regent. — Plots to overturn the order of succession. — The 
Regent's ignorance thereof. — Intricate position of the British Govern- 
ment. — Arguments in defence of the supplemental articles.— Recognition 
of all rulers defacto the basis of our treaties,— Kishore Sing refuses to 
acknowledge the supplennental articles.— Consequences — -Tfte Regent 
blockades the Prince^ and demands the surrender of his son Oordhundas 
— The Maharao breaks through the blockade. — The British agent inter 
poses. — Surrender and exile of Qordimndas.— Reconciliation of the 
Maharao and the Regent. — Coronation of the Maharao. — Mutual coven- 
ants executed. — The Regent prohibits dind throughout Kotah.-^Refiections. 

We now enter upon that period of the Regent^s history, when the 
inarch of events linked him with the policy of Britain. When, in A. D, 
1817, the Marquis of Hastings proclaimed war against the Pindarris, who 
were the very lees of the predatory hordes, which the discomfiture of the 
greater powers had thrown off, neutrality was not to be endured : and it was 
announced th it all those who were not for us in this grand enterprize, which 
involved the welfare of all, would be considered against us. The Rajpoot states, 
alike interested with ourselves in the establishment^ of settled government^ 
were invited to an alliance offensive and defensive with us, which was to free 
them for ever from the thraldom of the predatory armies ; in return for 
which, we demanded homage to our power, and a portion of their revenue as 
the price of protection. The eagle-eye of Zalim was at once the virtue of 
compliance, and the grace attendant on its being quickly yielded. Accord- 
ingly, his envoy was the first to connect Kotah 3n the bonds of alliance, 
-which soon united all Rajwarra to Britain. Meanwhile, all India was in 
arms j two hundred thousand men were embodied, and moving on various 
points to destroy the germ of rapine for ever. As the first scene of action 
was expected to be in the countries bordering upon Harouti, the presence of 
an agent with Zahm s^r\g appeared indispensable. His instructions were to 
make av<»ilable the resources of Kotah to the armies moving round him, and 
to lessen the field of the enemy’^s manoeuvres, by shutting him out of that 
country. So efficient were these resources, that in five days after the agent 
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teaclleci tilie Itegent’s camp,* every pass was a post ; and a corp^ of fifteen 
hundred men, infantry and cavalry, with four guns, wate marched to co- 
operate with General Sir John Malcolm, who had just crossed the Nerbudda 
with a weak division of the army of the Dekhan, and was m;irching north- 
ward, surrouQcJ^d by numerous foes and doubtful friends. Throughout that 
brilliant and eventful period in the history of British India, when every pro- 
vince from the Ganges to the ocean was agitated by warlike demonstration 
the camp of the Regent was the pivot of operations and the focus of intel- 
ligence, The part he acted was decided, manly, and consistent ; and if there 
were moments of vacillation, it was inspired by our own conduct, which creat- 
ed doubts in his mind as to the wisdom of his course. He h id seen and felt that 
the grand principle of politics, expediency, guided all courts and cbuncila 
whether Moghul, Mahrafeta, or British : the disavowal of the alliances form- 
ed by Lord Lake, under Marquis Wellesley’s administration, proved this to 
demonstration, and he was ton familiar with the history of our power to give 
more credit than mere politeness required to our boasted renunciation of the 
rights of anticipated conquest. A smile would play over the features of the 
orbless politician when the envoy disclaimed all idea of its being a war of 
aggrandisement. To all such protestations he would say, *‘Mahar^*a, I can 
not doubt you believe what you say ; but remember what old Zalim tells you; 
the day is not distant when only one emblem of power ( ehl sieec^ ) will be to- 
cognized throughout India.” This was in A. D. 1817-18 ; and the ten years 
of life since granted to him must have well illustrated the truth of this re- 
mark ; for although no absolute conquest or incorporation of Rajpoot terri- 
tory has taken place, our system of control and the establishment of our 
monopoly within these limits ( not then dreamed of by ourselves ), has al- 
ready verified in part of his prediction. It were indeed idle to suppose that 
any protestations could have vanquished the arguments present to a mind 
which had pondered on every page of the history of our power ; which had 
witnessed its development, from the battle of Plassy under Oliv^’ to< Lake’s 
exploits at the altars of Alexander. He had seen throughout, that the fun^- 
mental rule which guides the Rajpoot prince, ‘‘obtain land,” was oi^e b^b 
practically and thoovetically understood by viceroys from the west, , wpo- 
appeared to act upon the four grand political principles of the Rajpoot, sTiamt 
dan^ bed, dind ; or, porsuasion, gifts, stratagem, force ; by which, according to 
their great lawgiver, kingdoms are obtained and maintained, and all mundane 
aff.drs conducted. When therefore, in order to attain our ends we expatiated 
upon the disiiiLcrcstednoss of our views, his co-operation Was granted Jess 
from a belief in our prol'cfsions, than upon a dispassionate oonsideartion of 
the benefits which such alliance would confer upon Kotab, and of its utility 
in maintaining his family in the position it had so long held in that sfatOk 
lie. must have balanced the difficulties he had mastered . to maintain that^ 

i >owcr, against the enemies, internal and external, which had threatened it, and 
le justly feared both would speedily bo sacrificed to the incapacity of his suc- 
cessors. To provide a stay to their feebleness was the motive which induced 
him to throw himself heart and hand into the alliance we sought ; and 0 £ 

* The aitihor of annalH. aHsmtant Boaidont at Sindia's court, was deputed by 
Lord IIuHliiijjH to the Raj Rana Sialim Sinfij. Ho loft tbo reaideiioy at Owalior ou the 12th'«^ 
Nt»voHib^»r IH17, aud reached the Bogoat’a caiwp at Bowtah, about twentyEvo miles S. St 
Kotak^ on the 23(1« 
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rfgnal benefit did he pjove to the cause he eSpouSed. But if we read aright 
the workings of a raimd, which never betrayed its purpose either to friend of 
foe, we -should find that there was a moment wherein, though he did not 
swerve from the path he had <5halked out, or shew any equivocation in re- 
spect to the pledge he had given, the same spirit which had guided him td 
the eminence be had acquired, suggested what he might hate done at a cdn- 
jiinctura when all India, save Rajpootana, was in arms to overthrow the le- 
gions of Britain, All had reason to dread her colossal power, and hatred and 
revenge actuated our numerous allies to emancipate themselves from a yoke, 
to which, whether they were bound by friendship or by fear, was alike galling^ 
If there was one master-mind that could have combined and wielded their 
res »urces for our overthrow, it was that of Zalim Sing alone. Whether the 
aspirations of his ambition, far too vast for its little field of actien, soared to 
this height, or were checked by the trammels of neatly eighty winters, we 
cgfti only conjecture. Once, and once only, the dubious oracle came forth. 
It was in the very crisis of operations, when three English divisions were 
gradually closing upon the grand Pindarri horde, under Kureem Khan, in the 
very heart of his dominions, and his troops, his stores, were all placed at our 
disposal, he heard that one of these divisions had insulted his town of Barahi 
then, the ideas which appeared to occupy him hurst forth in the ejaculation, 
that if twenty years could be taken from his life, Delhi^and Dekhan should 
be one,’’ and appeared to point to the hidden thoughts of a man, whose ton- 
gue never spoke but in parables. 

There is also no doubt that his most confidential friends and ministers 
who were Mahrattas, were adverse to his leaguing with the English, and 
for a moment he felt a repugnance to breaking the bond which had so long 
united him with their policy. . He could not but enumerate amongst the 
arguments for its maintenance, his ability to preserve that independence 
which fifty years had strengthened, and he saw that, with the power tp 
which he Saw about to be allied, he had no course but unlimited ©bedience ; 
in short, that his part must now be subordinate. He preferred it, however^ 
for the security it afforded ; and as in the course of nature he njust soon 
resign his trust, there was more hope of his power decending to his posterity 
than if left to discord and faction. But when hostilities advanced against 
the freebooters, and the more settled governments of the Peshwa, Bhoonsla^ 
Holoar, and Sindia, determined to shake off our yoke, we could urge to 
him irresistible arguments for a perfect identity of interests. The envoy 
had only to hint that the right of conquest would leave the districts he 
rented from Holcar at our disposal ; and that as We wanted no territory 
in Central India for ourselves, we should not forget our friends at the 
conclusion of hosfcilies. If ever there were doubts, they were dissipated by 
this suggestion; and on the grand horde being broken up, it was discovered 
that the families of its leaders were concealed in his t 0 ^ritorJ^ Through his 
indirect aid we were enabled to secure them, and at once annihilated the 
strength of the marauders. For all these important services, the sovereignty 
"of the four districts he rented from Holcar was guaranteed to the Regent^ 
The circumstances attending the conveyance of this gift afforded an estimate 
of Zalim’a determination never to relinquish Ids authority ; for, when the dun- 
ti'vti wa^ tendered in his owa name^ he declined it, desiring the insertion of 
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that of ^^his master the Maharao.’^ At the time, it appeared an act of di»^ 
interested magnanimity, but subsequent acts allowed us to form a mord 
correct appreciation of his motives. The campaign concluded and the nobl^ 
commander and his enlightened coadjutor^ left the seat of war impressedf 
With the conviction of the great services, and the highest respect for tho‘ 
veteran politician, while the envoy, who had acted with him during the 
campaign, was declared the medium of his future political relations. 

In march AiD. 1818, profound repose reigned from the Sutlej to the 
ocean, of which Rnjpoot history presmted no example. The magic Runes^ 
by which the north- man could ^‘hush the stormy wave,^ could not be more 
efficacious than the rod of our power in tranquillizing this wide space, which 
for ages had been the seat of conflict. ThesaZya the golden age of the 
Hindu, alone afforded a parellel to the calm which had succeeded eras ot 
tumultuous effervescence. ' ’ ’ 

Thus matters proceeded till November 1819, when the death of the 
Mabarao Omed Sing engendered now feelings in the claimants to the succes- 
and placed the Regent in a position from which not even his genioua 
might , have extricated him, unaided by the power whose alliance he had so 
timely obtained* And here it becomos requiste to advert to the terms of thief 
alliance. The treaty* was concluded at Delhi, on the 26th of Decembbif 
1817, by the envoys of the Regent, in the name of his lawful sovereign, the 
Maharo Omed Sing, ratified by the contracting parties, and the deeds were! 
interchanged at the Regent’s court early in January, To this treaty his 
sovereign’s seal and his own wore appended; but no guarantee of the Regont^S 
power was douiandod pending the negotiation, nor is he mentioned except 
in the preamble, and then only as the ministerial agent of the Maharao Omed 
Sing, in whoso behalf alone the treaty was virtually executed. This excited 
the surprise of the British roprosontativo,f who, in his offioin.l despatoh 
detailing the progress and conclusion of the negotiations, intimated that W 
not only oxpoctod such stipulation, but was prepared for admitting it TherCf ' 
was no iuadvcrtoncG in this omission ; the Regent 'saw no occasiori for anjf 
guarautoo, for the plenary oxorciso of tho powers of sovereign during moro 
than half a century had constitiTted him, de facto^ prince of Kotah* More- 
over, wo may suppose, had he felt a desire for^^uch stipulation, that a fooling 
of pride might have stifled its expression, which by making the choice o£ 
ministers dependent on a foreign power would nave virtually annulled 
the independent sovereignty of Kotah. VSThatevor was the reason of tho 
omission, at a season when his recognition might have had tho same formal 
sanction of all tho parties as tho other articles of the treaty, it. furnished tha 
future opponents of tho Regnnt^s power with a strong argument against its 
maintenance in perpetuity on the death of the Maharao Omed Sing. 

It has boon already said, that the' treaty was , concluded at in' 

Docombnr 1817, and interchanged in January 1818, In Match of the samer 
year, two supplemental articles wore agreed to at Delhi, and transmitted ^ 

♦ I allufle to Mr. Adam, -who dividod with tlio noble Marquis tho entire merits of that 
eyer memorable poriod. 

t (Jopy of thiK in insortod iu Appendix No. (» 

;}: 0. MotcaUo, Msq,, then rosulent at IJolhi, now Sir 0. 1*. MotoaUe, Bart, tnombet 
^uiuiil itt Buugal, 

sa 
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direct to the Regent, guaranteeing the administrations of affairs to his SdnS 
and successors for ever* 

Having premised jso much, let us give a brief notice of the parties, whose 
future fate was involved in this policy. 

The Maharao Omed Sing had three sons, Kishore Sing, Bishen Sing, 
and Prithi Sing. The heir-apparent who bore a name dear to the recollec- 
tion of the Haras, was then forty years of age. He was mild in his temper and 
demeanour ; but being brought up inhabits of seclusion, he was more conver- 
sant with the formulas of his religion and the sacred epics, than with the affairs 
of mankind. He was no stranger to the annals of hi^ family, and had suflS- 
cient pride and feeling to kindle at the recollection of their glory; but the 
natural bent of his mind, reinforced by education, had well fitted him to 
follow the path of his father, and to leave himself and his country to be 
governed as best pleased the nanali saliel^ the Regent. 

Bishen Sing was about three years younger 5 equally placid in disposition, 
sensible, and sedate, and much attached to the Regent. 

Prithi Sing was under thirty; noble specimen of a Kara, eager for action 
in the only career of a Rajpoot-arms. To him the existing state of things was 
one of opprobrium and dishonour, and his mind was made up to enfranchise 
himself and family from the thraldom in which his father had left them, or 
perish in the attempt. The brothers were attached to each other, and lived 
in perfect harmony, though suspicions did exist that Bishen Sing’s greater 
docility and forbaarance towards the Regent’s son and successors, arose from 
interested, perhaps traitorous views. Each of them had estates of twenty- 
five thousand rupees’ annual rent, which they managed through their 
agents. 

The Regent had two sons, the elder, Madhn Sing, legitimate ; the 
younger, Gordhun-das, illegitimate; but he was regarded with more affec- 
tion, and endowed with almost equal authority with the declared successor 
to the regency. Madhu Sing was about fourty-six at the period we speak 
of. A physiognomist would discover in his aspect no feature indicative of 
genius, though he might dett^ct amidst traits which denoted indolence, a 
supercilious tone of character, the effect of indulgonccr This was fostered in 
a great degree by the late iMaharao, who supported the Regent’s son against 
his own in all their dissensions, even from their infancy, which had increased 
the natural arrogance develo-ped by power being too early entrusted to him : 
for when the Regent, as before related, quitted the capital for the camp, 
Madhu Sing was nominated to the office of Eoujdar, the hereditary pest of 
his father, and left as his lociim tenens at Kotah. This- office, which included 
the carnmand and pay of all the troops, left unlimited funds at his disposal *, 
and as the checks which restrained every other officer in the state, were 
iiioperative upon his sons, who dared to inform against the future regent ? 
Accordingly, he indulged his taste in a manner which engendered dislike to 
him : his gardens, his- horses, his boats, were in a style of extravagance 
calculated to provoke the envy of the sons of his sovereign ; while his suite 
eclipsed that of the prirree himself. In short, he Kttlo regarded the prudent 


This was the parental epithet always applied to the Ilepfent by the Omod Slnfir and his, 
who it will be remembexed mingled some of the Jhala blood in their veins* Mmah Sa 
grandaire,* 
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counsel of his fethor, who, in their metapliorical language, used to express his 
fears ^*that when he was a hundred years old/’ (i, e. dead,) the fabric which 
cost a life in rearing would tall to pieces. 

Gordhun-das,* the natural son of the Regent, was then about twenty- 
sev0n,t quick, lively, intelligent, and daring. His conduct to his sovereign's 
family has been precisely the reverse of his brother’s, and in consequence he 
lived on terms of confidential friendship with them, especially with the heir- 
apparent and prince, Prithi Sing, whose disposition responded with his own. 
His father, who viewed this child of his old age with perhaps more aflFection 
than his elder brother, bestowed upon him the important office of Purdhan 
which comprehends the grain-department of the state. It gave him the com- 
mand of funds, the amount of which endangt-red the decided succession. The 
brothers cordially detested each other, and many indignities were cast upon 
Gordhun-das by Madhu Sing, such as putting him in the guard, which 
kindled an irreconcilable rancour between them. Almost the only frailty in 
the character of the Regent was the defective educ ition of ^ hh sons : both 
were left to the indulgence of arrogant pretensions, which ill accorded with 
the tenor of his own behaviour through life, or the conduct that was demand - 
ed of them. Dearly, bitterly, has the Regent repented this error, which in its 
consequences has thrown the merits of an active and difficult career into the 
shade, and made him regret that his power was not to die with him. 

Such was the state of parties and politics at Kotah in Novemberr 1819 
when the death of the Maharao developed views that had long been conceal- 
ed, and that produced the most deplorable results. The Regent was at the 
Ciiaoni, his standing camp at Gagrown, when this event occurred, and he im- 
mediately repaired to the capital, to see that the last offices were properly 
performed, and to proclaim the an, or oath of allegiance, and the accession of 
the Maharao Kishore Sing. 

The political agent received the intelligencej on his march from Marwar 
to Mowar, and immediately addressed his govern niunt on the subject, request- 
ing instructions. ?ifeanwhile, after a few days’ halt at Oodipoor, he repaired 
to Kotah to observe the state of parties, whose animosities and expectations, 
were forebodings of a change which menaced the guaranteed order of things. 
On his arrival, ho found the aged Regent, still a stranger to the luxury of 
a house, encamped a mile beyond the city, with his devoted bands around 
him ; while his son, the heir to hia power, continued in his palace in the town. 
The prince and brothers, as heretofore, resided at the palace in the castle, 


* Auglco, *thG slavo of Gordhun’, oac of tho names of Cribhaa, tho tutelary divinity of the 
Cogent. 

t Lot mo again remind tho reader, that this was wiitfcon in 1820-21; for many reasons, 
the phraseology and chronology of the original XS. are retained. 

t Tho following is a translation of the letter written by tho Regent, announcing the de- 
cease of his master, dated let SufCur, A. H. 1235. or Novombor 21st. 1810 

“Until Sunday, tho eve of the lat Su-ffur, the heath of tho Maharao Omed fSing was per- 
fectly good. About an hour after sunsot, ho went to worship Sri Byjmfryi. Having made six 

? rotitrations, and while performing the seventh, ho fointod and remained totally insensible. 

n thin state he was removed to his bed-chamber, when every medical aid was given, but 
unavailingly ; at tw*d in tho morning ho departed for heaven. 

“Such afllictiou is not reserved even for a foe ; bub what refuge is there ngaiasb tho 
decree X You are our friend, and tho honour and welfare of those wlicm the Mahara') has 
loft behind aro*now in your bauds. Maharao Kishore Sing, oldest son ot the Maharuo decoas 
cd, has boon placoZTitpon tho throne. This is written for the iuforznatioa of friendship. 
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•where they held their of which Goxdhun-das and Prithi Sing were 

the principals, moulding the new Maharao to their will, and from which the 
second brother, Bishen Sing, was excluded. Although the late piinco had 
hardly ceased to breathe, before the animosities so long existing between the 
sons of the Regent burst forth, and threatened “war within the gates f and 
although nothing short of the recovery of rights so long in abeyance was 
determined upon by the prince^ yet, — and it will hardly be believed, — these 
schemes escaped the vigilance of the Regent. 

The death of his friend and sovereign, added to care the infirmity, 
brought on a fit of illness, the* result of which was expected to crown the 
hopes of the [larties vTho were interested in the event ; and when, to their sur- 
prise and regret, he recovered, the plans of his prince and natural son were 
matured, and as notorious as the sun at noon to ovmy pereon of note but the 
Begent himself. He was not, indeed, the first aged ruler, however renowned 
for wisdom, who had been kept in ignorance of the cabals of his family. It 
required a prophet to announce to David the usurpation of Adonijah;^ and 
the/same cause, which kept David ignorant that his son had supplanted him, 
concealed from the penetrating eye of Zalim Sing the plot which had for its 
object that bis power should perish with him, and that his son Gurdlmn 
jahould supersede the heir to his hereditary staff of office. Gfcrango as it 
must appear, the British agent acted the part of N«athan on this occasion, 
and had to break the intelligonoo to the man who had swayed for sixty years, 
with despotic authority, the destinies of Kotah, that his sons were arming 
against each other, and that his prince was dotermind that Lis wand [chum) 
of power should (to spoak in their metaphorical style) be consumed in the 
^ame pyre with himself whenever the “decree of Bhagwan*’ wont forth. 

' ' Xt was then that the supplemental articles, guaranteeing Madhu Sing in 
tKo succession to the regency, proved a stumbling-block in the path of our 
mediation between parties, the one called on to renounce that dear-bought 
power, the other determined to regain what time and accident had wrested 
from him. Had the emergency (occurred while the predatory system was pre- 
dominant, not a whisper would have been raised* the point in all probability 
would never have been mooted : it would have been considered as a matter of 
course, where 

‘^Araurf^thto AcDtirq,tli suoccds.** 


the Maharao Kishore should coritinue the same pupot in the hands of 
Jdadhti Sing that his father had been in Zalim’s, This would have excited 
no surprise, nor would such a proceeding have afforded speculation for ouo 
hour, Nay, the usurper might have advanced to the ulterior step j and, like 
the Frank 7naire du palais, have demanded of the pontiiF of Nathdwarra, as 
did Pepin of Pope Zjicharius, “whether ho who had the power, should nbt 
also have the title, of king ;”t and the same plenary indulgence would have 
• awaited the first Jhala Raja of Kotah as was granted to the first of the Car» 
, lovingian kings j , It, therefore, became a matter of astonishment, espeoially 
to the unreflecting, whence* arose the general sympathy, amounting to fin,- 
, . „ 1 


1 ''Natlian spake unto Bathsheba, ‘bust thou not hoard that the son of' 

' Kh^itha, does reign, and David our hord knoweth it not p> »> ' 

Such was the question propounded, and ansWorod as Pepin okpeotod, regardine tha 
.i^^tSfSMWsrio, thelftst of tUo MaroTipgianiaop, f f i 6 g 
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tliusiasm , towards this hitherto disregarded family, not only from chief ?tnd 
peasant within the bounds of Harouti, and the foreign mercenary army raised 
and maintained by the Regent, but from the neighbouring princes and nobles^ 
who had hitherto looked upon the usurpation in silence. 

A short explanation will solve what was then enigmatical, even to thoi^e 
most interested in forming a just opinion. The practice of the moral virtues 
amongst any portion of civilized society may be uncertain, but there is one 
invariable estimate or standard of them in theory The policy of 1817 chang- 
ed the moral wifh the political aspect of Rajasthan. If, previous thereto, no 
voice was raisoii against usurpation and crime, it was because all hope that 
their condition could be ameliorated was extinct. But this was to them- a 
nya samvaty a ^now erji/ a day of universal regeneration. Was the sovereign 
not to look for the restoration of that power which had been guaranteed by 
treaty, — uor the chiefs to claim the restitution of their estates, — nor the pea- 
sant to hope for the lands now added to the crown domain ; — and were not 
all foreign potentates interested in calling for an example of retributive jus- 
tice for ministerial usurpation, however mildly exercised towards the prince ? 
With more rational than political argument, they appealed to our high notions 
of public justice to accomplish these objects. Unhappy position, in which oir- 
oumstancos,— nay, paradoxical as it may appear, political gratitude and jus- 
tice, — dictated a contrary cause, and marshalled British battalions in line with 
the retainers of usurpation to combat the lawful sovereign of the country ! 
The case was one of the most diflScult that ever beset our policy in the East, 
which must always to a certain extent bo adapted to the condition of those 
with whom we come in contact 5 and perhaps, on this occasion, no caution or 
foresight could have averted the effects of this alliance. 

' There is not a shadow of doubt that the supplemental articles of the 
treaty of Kotah, which pledged our faith to two parties in a manner which,, 
rendered its maintenance towards both an impossibility, produced conseque^P^ 
that shook the confiJenQ e of the people of Rajwar in our political r^otithde. 
They established two pageants instead of one, whose co-existence would have 
been miraculous : still, as a measure ought not to be judged entirely by its , 
results, wo shall endeavour to assign the true motive and character of the .act.,. 

Jf these articles wore not dictated by good policy ; if they cannot be de- 
fended on the plea of expediency 5 if the omission in the original treaty of 
Dooemhor could not be supplied in March, without 'questioning the want of 
foresight of the farmer; ho might justify them on the ground that thay wei^e 
0^ concession to feelings of gratitude for important services, rendered at a mo- 
ment when the fate of our power in India was involved to an extent unpre-, 
oedoptod sit) CO its origin. To effect a treaty with the Nestor of Raj wara„ w^ 
to’ alliances with the rest of the states, which object was the very 
eence of fcord H^ting^s poli 6 y. Thus, on general views, as well as for parti- 
cular reasons (for the resources of Kotah were absolutely indispensable^ the^ 
co-oporation of the Regent was a measure vitally important. Still it may 
be urged that as the Regent himself, fiom whatever motive, had allowed the 
time to go by when necessity might have compelled us to incorporate such 
an articFo in the original treaty was there no other mode ^ of reimbursing 
those services besides a guarantee which was an apple of , discord ? The war^ 
was at an end; and we might with justice have urged that ^the state of Kotah, 
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with which we had treated, had, in the destruction of all the powers of anar- 
chy and sharing in its spoils, fully reaped the reward of her services. Such 
an argument would doubtless have been diplomatically just ; but we were 
still revelling in the excitement of unparalleled success, to which Zalim 
had been no mean contributor, and the future evil was overlooked in the 
feverish joy of the hour. Bat if cold expediency may not deem this a 
sufficient justification, we may find other reasons. When the author of the 
policy of 1817 had maturely adjusted his plans for the union of all the settled 
governments in a league aS^aiiist the predatory System, it became necessary 
to adopt a broad principle with respect to those with whom we had to treat. 
At such a moment he could not institute a patient investigation into the 
moral discipline of each state, or demand of those who wielded the 
power by what tenure they held their authority. It became, therefore, a 
matter of necessity to recognize those who were the rulers de facto, a principle 
which was publicly promulgated and universally acted upon. Whether we 
should have been justified in March, when all our wishes had been consum- 
ated, in declining a proposal which we would most gladly have submitted 
to in December, is a question which we shall leave diplomatists to settle,^ 
and proceed to relate the result of the measure. 

The counsellors of the new Maharao soon expounded to him the terms of 
the treaty, and urged him to demand its fulfilment according to its literal 
interpretaion.^ The politic deference, which the Regent had invariably shown 
to the late prince, was turned skilfully into an offensive weapon against him. 
They triumphantly appealed to the tenth article of the treaty, *'the Maharao, 
his heirs and successors, shall remain absolute rulers of their country 5 * and 
demanded how we could reconcile our subsequent determination to guarantee 
Madhu Sing and his heirs in the enjoyment of power, which made him de 
facto, the prin^se, and “reduced the gad% of Kotah to a simple heap of cot- 
ton?” — with the fact before our eyes, that the seals of all the contracting 
parties were to the original treaty, but that of the supplemental articles the 
late Maharao died in absolute ignorance. 

All friendly intercourse between the prince and the Regent, and con- 
sequently with Madhu Sing, was soon at an end, and every effort was used 
whereby the political enfranchisement of the former could be accomplished. 
The eloquence of angels must have failed to check such hopes, still more to 
give a contrary interpretation to the simple language of the treaty, to which, 
with a judicious pertinacity, they confined themselves. It would be useless 
to detail the various occurrences ponding the reference to our Government. 
The prince would not Credit, or affected not to ciedit, its determination, and 
founded abundant and not easily-refutable arguments upon its honour and 
justice. When told that ifcs instructions wore, *‘that no pretensions of the 
titular Raja can be entertained by us in opposition to our positive engage- 
ment with the Regent ; that ho alone was considered as the head of the 

* The overture for these supplememary articles in all probability, originated not with the 
Regent, but with the son. Had the author (who was thonihe medium of the political isolations 
with Kotah) been consulted regarding ihair tendency, ho was as well aWaro thm as wow, what 
ought to have advised. Whether his feelings, alike excited by the grand work in Which he 
bore no mean part, would have also clouded his judgment, it were useless to discuss, it is 
sufficient, in all the spirit of candour, to suggest such reasons as may have led to a measure, 
the consequences of which have been bo deeply lamented. 
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Kotah state, and the titular Raja no more deemed the ruler of Kotah, 
than the Raja of Satarra the lead of the Mahratbas, or the Great 
Mogul the emperor of Hindustan,’’ the Maharao shut his ears against the 
representation of the Agent, and professed to regard the person who could 
compare his case to others so little parallel to it, as his enemy. While 
his brother, Prithi Sing, and Gordhun-das formed part of the council of 
Kishore Sing, it was impossible to expect that he would be brought to resign 
himself to his destiny : and he was speedily given to understand that 
the removal of both from his councils was indispensable. 

But as it was impossible to effect this without escalading the castle, in 
which operation the prince, in all human probability," might have perished, 
It was deemed advisable to blockade it and starve them into surrender.' 
When reduced to extremity, the Maharao took the determination of trusting 
his cause to the country^ and placing himself at the head of a band of five hund- 
red horse, chiefly Haras, with the tutelary deity at his saddle-bow, with 
drums boating and colours flying, he broke through the blockade. Fortu- 
nately, no instructions had been given for resistance, and his cavalcade passed! 
On to* the southward unmolested. As soon as the movement wss rej^orted, 
the Agent hastened to the Regent’s camp, which he found in confusion ; and 
demaned of the veteran what steps he had taken, or meant to take, to prevent 
the infection spreading. His conduct, at such a crisis, was most emoarrasa- 
ing. Beset by scruples, real or affected, the Agent could only obtain ill- 
timed if not spurious declarations of loyalty 5 ''that ho would cling to bis- 
sovereign's skirts, and chahri Jear (serve him) y ihat he would rather 
retire to Nathdwarra, than blacken his face by any treason towards his 
master.” Rejoiced at the mere hint of a sentiment which afforded the least 
presage of the only mode of cutting th Gordian knot of our policy, the 
Agent eagerly replied, ''there was no earthly bar to his determination, which 
ho had only to signify but abhorring duplicity and cant at such a moment, 
when action of the most decisive kind was required, and apprehensive of the 
cousequr*nccs of five hundred unquiet spirits being thrown loose on a society 
so lately disorganized, ho hastily bid the veteran aaieu, and galloped to over^ 
take tho prince’s cavalcade, lie found ic bivouacked at the Bunghari, a 
country-seat six miles south of tho capital. His followers and their horses, 
intorrtiixnglod, wore soatfcorod in groups outside tho garden-wall; and the 
ptinoo, his chiefs, and advisors, were in ibo palace, deliberating on their 
future operations. There was no time for ceremony ; and he reached tho as- 
sembly before he could be annouced. The rules ot eticiuotto and courtesy 
wore not lost oven amidst impending strife : though the greeting was short, 
a warm expostulation with tho prince and tho chiefs was delivered with 
rapidity ; and tho latter were warned that their position placed them in 
direct enmity to tho^ British government, and that, without being enabled to 
benefit their sovereign, they involved Ihomsolves in destruction. The court- 
esy which those bravo men bad a right to was changed into bitter reproof, a» 
tho Agent turned to Gordhun-das, whom he styled a traitor to his fother, 
and from whom his prince could expect no good, guided as he was solely by 
interested motives, anil warned him that punishment of no common kind 
awaited him. His hand was on his sword in an instant ; but the action be- 
ing met by a smile of contempt, and his insolent r^^plies passing unheeded, 
the Agent, turning to tho pnnee, implored him to reflect befoa^a the doo^ 
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would be closed to accommodation ; pledging himself, at the same timo, to 
every thing that reason and his position could demand, except the surrender 
of the power of the Regent, which our public faith compelled ns to maintain ; 
and that the prince’s dignity, comforts, and happiness, should be sedulously 
consulted. While he was wavering, the Agent called aloud, "the prince’s 
horser and taking his arm, Kishore Sing suffered himself to be led to it, 
observing as he mounted, “ I rely implicitly on your friendship.” His brother, 
Prithwi Sing, spoke-, the chiefs maintained silence; and the impetuosity of 
Qordhun and one or two of the coterie was unheeded. The Agent rode sido 
by side with the prince, surrounded by his bands, in perfect silence, and in 
this way they re-entered the castle, nor did the Agent quit him till he 
replaced him on his gadi, when he reiterated bis expressions of desire for his 
welfare, but urged the necessity of his conduct to the imperious circumstances 
of his position ; and intimated that both his brother and Gordhun-das must 
be removed from his person, the latter altogether from Harouti. This was in 
the middle of May ; and in J uiie, after the public deportation of Gordhu-das 
as sttite-criminal to Delhi, and ample provision being made for the prince and 
every member of his family, a public reconciliation took place between him 
and the IJ^egent. 

The meeting partook of the nature of a festival, and produced a spon- 
taneous rejoicing the populace with the fondest acclamations, crowding 
every avenue to the palace by which the Regent and his son were to pass. 
The venerable Zalim appeared like their patriarch ; the princes as disobedient 
children sueing for forgiveness. They advanced bonding to embrace his 
knees, whilst he, vainly attempting to restrain this reverential salutation to 
bis ago and to habit;, endeavoured by the same lowly action to show his 
sovereing. Experessions, in keeping with such forms of affection and respect 
from the Maharao, of honour and fidelity from the ‘^mardian of his father* 
and himself, were exchanged with all the fervour of apparent aincerifcy. An- 
omalous condition of human affairs 1 strange perversity, which prevented this 
momentary illusion from becoming a permanant reality ! 

This much-desired reconciliation was followed on the 8th of Sawun, or 
17th August A. D, 1820, by the solemnities of a public installation of the 
Maharao on the gadi oi his ancestors ; a pageantry which smoothed aJJ as-- 
perities for the time, and in giving scope to the muniHcence of the Regent, 
afforded to the mass, who judge only by the surface of things^ a theme for 
approbation. We leave for another place the details of this spectacle ; me- 
rely observing ithat the representative of the British government was the first 
( following the priest ) to make the tika,^ or unction of s »vereignty"j' on the 
forehead of the prince ; and having tied on the jewels, consisting of aigrette, 
necklace and bracelets he girded on, amidst salutes of ordnance, the sword of 
investiture. The Maharao with an appropriate speech, presented one hun- 
dred and one gold mohurs as the nuzzur or fine of relief, professing his hom-^ 
age to the British government. At the same time a hhelax or dress of hon- 
o^r was presented, in the] name of the Governor general of India, to the 


* The details of this ceremony -will bo given in the Personal Naruiivo. 
f Anozating appears to have been, in all ages, the mode of installation. The unguent 
on ^is occasion is of sandal-wood and vir of roses made into a paste, or very thick oiniinent* 
ot -which a httlQ is placed upon the forehead with the middle finger of the right hand. 



itegent, for whitfh he made a suitable acknowledgfefehl} flhd mzzur of tvren- 
ty five gold mohurs; 

Madhii Siiig theh fulfilled the functions of hereditai*y Fonjdai*, mairkitig 
the tika, girdiatj on the svvOrd, and presenting the gift of accession, tvbioh 

returned by the Maharao presenting to Madhu Sing the hh'elaii Of nl- 
}imAte succePSiOn to the regency! the grand difEOulty to overcome, and which 
)riginated dll these differenOes. The Agent remained an entire rnonth after 
^he ceremo ly, to strengthen the good feeling thus begun ; to adopt the Ma- 
ijirao’s mind tO the position in which an imperious destiny had p/aded him J 
ind also to impiresS On the successor to the regency tho^dangerOus responsibi- 
ity Ot the trust whidh a solemn treaty had guaranteed, if by his supineness^ 
vant of feeling Or misconduct, it were violated. On the 4th September, 
>revious to leaving Kotah, the Agent w\s present at another meeting of 
ill the parties, when there was as ranch appearance of cordiality manifisted 
IS could be expected in so difiSioult a predicament. The old Regent, MaharaO^ 
ihe Madhu Sing joined hands in rediprocal forgiveness of the past, each utter- 
ng a solemn asseveration that he would duitivate harmony for the future; 

It was on this occasion that the R-^gent perforrtied two dolibefate actS^ 
vhich appea** suitable accompaniments to the close of his political life, both 
kS respects his princeand his subjects. He had prepared a covenant of surety 
or his old and faithful servants after his deaths demanding the Maharao's, hi^ 
on Madhu Singes, and the Agent^s signatures thereto, stipulating that '‘ii 
lis successor did not choose to employ their services, they should be free agents, 
le called to no account for the past, but bo permitted to reside wlierevet thejf 
leased.’* l*he Maharao and Madhu Sihg having signed the deed, the Bri-* 
ish agents at the desire of the Regent, placed his signature as a guarantee 
>r its execution. In this act) we nob only have proof that to the last the 
legent maintained the supremacy of his master, but evidence of the fears 

0 entertained respecting the conduct of his successor; 

The other act was a brilliant victory over the most inveterate habit of 
ge and country, — • the revocation of d%nd^ Or forced contributions, through^ 
ut the dominion of Kotab* This spontaneous abolition of a practice^so 
eeply rOoted in Rajasthan, is another proof of the Regent, and of hxs desired 
) conciliate the Opinions of the protecting power* as to the duties of prinde^ 
)wards their subjects, duties regarding which, as he said, ‘^thoorotioally tad 
re not ignorant;’’ atid ou which ho has oft^m forcibly descanted before hid 
>ns, whilst laying down rules ot conduct when he should bo no mOre* At 
ich moments, ho entered fully and with energy into his own conduct; coti'- 
omning it ; pointing out its inevitable results, and the benefits he had obser^ 

1 to attend an opposite cause of action. ‘ My word, son, was not worth 
copper/ he Would 3iy;^*but now nobody would refuse any thing to old 
alim/ It was, therefore, as much from a conviction of the benefit to himself 
id the state which would attend the renunciation of this tax, as with a yi®^ 
"courting goldep opinion, that he oommaded a stone to he raised in the chief 
iwn of every district of his country, on which was inscribed the edict of per* 
3 tual abolition of dind^ with the denunciation of eternal Vengeance on who* 
/er should revoke it. The effigies of the sun, the moon, the cow, and tho 
:>g, animals reverenced or execrated hy all classes, were carVed in relief, 
;te8t the imprecation# 
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Such was the pacific termination of a contest for authority, which threat- 
ened to deluge Kotah with blood. Whether we had a right to hope that 
such high and natural pretensions could rest satisfied with the measures of 
conciliation and concession that were pursued, the sequel will disclose to those 
who judge only by results. 


CHAPTER SI, 


'Bamshn^nt of Gordhun-das^tlie natural 8on of tJiA Begent.'^Eis reappearance 
in Malwa,— Consequent renewal of dissensions at Kotah* The troops 
mutiny and join the Maharao.^The Regent assaults the castle* — Flight 
of the Maliarao and party. — Reception at Boondi. The Maharao^s se- 
condbrotlier joins theRegent^ — Gordhim-das^ attempt to join the Maliarao 
frustrated — The M.aharao leaves Boondi, — Genearl sympathy for him.^ 
He arrives at Brindalun. — Intrigues of Qordhun-das and superiornative 
officers of the British Government who deceive the Waharao* — Returns to 
Kotah at %he head of a force —Summons the Haras to his standard*-^ 
Eis demands* — Supplemental article of the treaty considered* — Embar^ 
rassing^ conduct of the Regent*~The Maliarao refuses all mediation."^ 
Eis ultimatum*— British troops march*— Junction with the Regent* Attach 
the Maharao, — His defeat and flight*— Death of his brother Prithwi 
Sing* — Singular^ combat* — Amnesty proclaimed. — The Hara chiefs re- 
turn to their families, — The Maliarao retires to the temple of Crishna in 
Mewar* — JV ^gociation for his return. — Satisfactory termination*— 
tions on these civil wars* — Character and death of Zalim Sing^ 

The sole measure of severity which arose out of those commotions was 
exercised on the natural son of the Regent, who was banished in face of open 
day from the scene of his turbulent intrigue, Gordhun-das, or, as his father 
styled him, ^*Gordhun-ji,” was the ^child of love’ and of his old ago, and to 
his mother the Regent it is said left the most nrdent attachment* The perpe- 
tual banishment of this firebrand was essential to tran(5paility j yet, notwith- 
standing his misdeeds, j olitical and filial, it was feared that the sentimerits of 
the J ewish monarch rather than the sternness of the Roman father would 
have influenced the Rajpoot regent whoso bearing, when the sentence of 
condemnation was enforced, was to be regarded as the test of a suspicion that 
the Maharao had been goaded to his course through this channel by ulterior 
views which he dired not openly promulgate. But Zalim^s fiat was worthy 
ot a Roman and^ sufficed to annihilate su6picion--'‘Let tho air of Harouti 
never more be tainted by his presence,” Delhi and Allahabad wero tho cities 
fixed upon from which he was to select his ftiture residence, and unfortu- 
na^Iy the first wns chosen. Here he resided with his family upon a pension 
sumciently liberal and had a ?ange abundantly excursive for exercise, at- 
tended by some horsemen fnrn’shed by the British local authority, 

About the close of 1S21, ]jremission \vas imf)ruclcntly granted to the 
exile to visit Malwa, to fulfil a maniago contract with an illegitimate dau- 
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ghter of the chieftain of Jabboa. Scarcely had he set hia foot in that town, 
\yhen symptoms of impatience, in lieu of perfect tranquillity, began to be 
visible at Kotah, and a correspondence both there and at Boondi was hardly 
detected, before a spirit of revolt was reported to have infected the tried 
veterans of the Regent. Syef Alii, the commander of the ‘royals’ (Raj Pultun) 
an officer of thirty years* standing distinguished for his zeal, fidelity, and 
gallantry, was named as having been gained over to the cause of his nominal 
sovereign. Tins was looked upon as a slander 5 but too wise entirely to 
disregard it, the Regent interposed a force between the disaffected battalion 
and the castle which brought the matter to issue. The Maharao immedia- 
tely proceeded by water and conveyed Syef Alii and a part of his battalion 
to the palace ; which was no sooner reported, than the blind Regent put him- 
self into his litter, and headed a force with which he attacked the remainder# 
while two twenty-four pounders, mounted on a cavalier; which commanded 
not only every portion of the city, but the country on both sides the Chum- 
bul, played upon the castle. In the midst of this firing ( probably unexpect- 
ed ), the Maharao, his brother Prithwi Sing, and thoir adherents, took the 
boat, crossed the river, and retired to Boondi, while the remainder of the 
mutinous ‘royals’ laid down their arms. By this energetic conduct, the new 
attempt upon his power was dissolved as soon as formed, and the gadi of tha 
Haras was abandoned, Bishen Sing escaped from his brothers in the midst 
of the fray, and joined the Regent, whose views regarding him, in this crisis 
however indirectly manifested, could not be mistaken ; but our system of 
making and unmaking kings in these distant regions, though it may have 
enlarged our pow'er, had not added to our reputation ; and the Agent had 
the most rooted repugnance to sanction the system in the new range of our 
alliances, however it might have tended to allay the discord which prevailed, 
or to free the paramount power from the embarrassment in which its deplo- 
matic realtions had placed it ; and from whence there wms no escape without 
incurring the too just reproach of violating the conditions wo had imposed. 
Common decency forbade our urging the only plea we could in forming the 
treaty, namely, our considering the prince as a mere phantom ; and if we 
had been bold enough to do so, the reply would have been the same : |‘why 
did you treat with a phantom ?” while he would have persisted in the literal 
interpretation of the bond. 

There was but one way to deal with the perplexity — to fulfil the spirit 
of the treaty by which ptiblic peace m ould be ensured. Instructions were 
sent to the prince of Buondi, that there was no restraint upon his perfor- 
ming the rites of hospitality and kindred to the fugitive j)rinces, but that 
ho would be personally responsible if ho permitted them to congregate ti^ops 
for the purpose of hostility against the Regent : while, at the same time,' tne 
commander of the British troops at Nemnoh desired to interpose a light 
corps on the line of Jabboa and Boondi, and to capture Olordhun- das, dead 
or alive, if ho attempted to join the Maharao. He however, contrived throu^ 
the intricacies of the plateau, to elude tlie well-arranged plan ; but finding 
that the prince of Boondi had the same determination, he made direct 
Marwar, where beiiig also denied an asylum, ho had no alternative but to 
return to Delhi, and to a more strict aurmliunce. This however, may have 
been concerted ; for soon after, the Maharao broke ground from Boondi, 
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giving ouii a pilgrimage to Erindubun ; it was hopdd that the tranqnlllJty 
and repose he would hnd amidst the fanes of his tutelary deity, Biijuath ji, 
might tempt a mind prone to religious sjclusion, to pass his days there. 
TiVhile he remained at Boondi, public opinion was not at all manifested ; the 
diatanoe was trifling to Kotah, and being wiih the head of his race, the act^ 
was deemed only one of those hasty ebullitions so common in those countries, 
and which would be followed by reconciliation » But as soon as the prince 
moved northward, expectation being excited that his cause would meet atten- 
tion elsewhere, he had letters of sympathy and condolenec from every chief of 
the country, and the customary attentions to sovereignty were paid by those 
through whose states he passed, with the sole exception of that most con- 
tiguous to our provinces, Bhurtpoar. The prince of this celebrated place sent 
a deputation to the frontier, excusing himself on account of his age and blind- 
ness j but the Hara princes, knowing what was due from a Jat zemindar, 
however favoured by the accession of fortune repelled with disdain both his 
gifts and his mission, For this haughry, notunbecoming maintenance of 
precedent, the Maharao was warned off the bounds of Bhuitpoor. Having 
remained some time among the ‘^groves of Vrija,*' there was reason to believe 
that the canticles of Jeydeva had rendered an earthly crown a mere bauble 
in the eyes of the abdicated Hara and that the mystical ejffusions of Kniya 
and Radha had eradicated all remembrance of the rhapsodies of Chund and 
the glories of the Chohan : he was accordingly left at discretion to wander 
where he listed. As it was predicted, he soon felt the difference between 
his “past and present mode of life, surrounded by a needy crew in a strange 
land ; and towards the middle of April he had reached Muttra, on his return 
from Brindabun to Kotah. But his evil genius, in the shape of Gordhun^das, 
had destined this should not be ; and withstanding the rigorous surifeillanc^ 
or in fact, imprisonment, which had been enjoined, this person found an opr 
portunity to carry on cabals with natives of high rank and offiof . 

Intrigues multiplieil, and false hopes were inspired through these impure 
channels which were converted hy his corrupt emissaries into fountaimhoada 
of political control, superseding the only authorized medium of communica- 
tion between the misguided piince and the paramount power. Accoiding, by 
having collected additional troops nbout him, he commenced his march to 
Harouti, giving out to the chiefs through whose dominions he passed, that 
he was returning by the consent of the paramount power for the resunaptioia 
of all his sovereign rights, so long in abeyance, Men with badges in his tra- 
in, belonging to the persons alluded to, and an agent from the native trea- 
surer of Delhi, who supplied the prince with funds, gave a colour of truth 
which deceived the country, and produced ardent expressions of desire for 
his success. As he proceeded, this force increased, and he reached the Ohuna- 
bul, towards the close of the monsoon 1821 , with about three thousand men. 
Having Crossed the river, he issued his summons, in a language neither to Ib^e 
misunderstood nor disobeyed hy a Rajpoot 5 he conjured them by there all- 
Ogiance to join his cause, '‘that of seeking justice according to the treaty.’^ and 
,th0 call was obeyed by every Hara of the country, His conduct afforded the 
most powerful illustration of the Rajpoot’s theory of fidelity, fer even those 
closely connected by ties of blood and by every species of benefit, withdrew from 
the Regont, to whom they owed every thing in order to join their hereditary 
mi lawful prinoei whom some had never seeu;^ and of whom they knew no- 
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thing. Negotiation, and expostulation the most solemn and earnest on the 
personal dangers he was incurring were carried on, and even public tran- 
quillity was hazarded, rather than have recourse to the last argument which 
was the less necessary as universal peace reigned around us and the means 
of quelling revolt were at hand. An entire month was thus consumed ; 
but the ultimatum^ left no means of putting a stop to increasing disorders 
but that appeal which from various considerations had been so long 
delayed. 

The tried troops of the Regent could not be depended on ; he confessed 
it ; and in this confession, what an evidence is afforded of the nature of his 
rule, and of the homage to immutable justice in all parts of the world ! Every 
corps, foreign, or indigenous, was ready to range on the side of legitimate 
authority against the hand which had fed and cherished them." So com- 
pletely did this feeling pervade every part of the political fabric, that the JEle- 
gont himself said, in his forcible manner, on his escape from the danger, “even 
the clothes on his back smelt of treason to him.’’ It was hoped that *^the 
wisdom which ca led aloud (even) in the streets” would not be disregarded 
by the veteran ; that disgust at such marks of perfidy would make him spurn 
from him the odium of usurpation, and thus free the paramount power from 
a situation the most painful and embarrassing. Abundant opportunities wore 
afforded, and hints Were given that ho alone could out the knot, which Other- 

* Letter of Maharao Kishore Sing aocomapanying counter-ai tides presented to Capt. 
Tod dated Asoj bad Panchmoo or 16th September, “Camp Meanoh.*' 

( After complements. ) 

Chand Khan has often expressed a desire to know what were my expectation, These 
had been already sent to you by my vakeels .Mlrjjta Mohumad Alle Beg and Lalla Salik Ram, 
1 a^ain sond you the Sckodulo of artiolos. According to tboir purport; you will act. Do me 
justice as the rcpersentative of the Biibish Government and let the master and the Servant 
as Servant $ this is the case every where else and is not bidden from you. 

Articles, tho fulfilment of which was demanded by Maharao Kishor Sing and aooom* 
panying his letter of 16th September. 

1, According to the treaty cxcoutod at Delhi in the time of Maharao Omed iSing. I 
will abide, 

2* 1 have ovcry confidence in Nana-ji 2:alim Sing ; in like manner as he served Mahatao 
Omed Sing so he will serve me, 1 ogroe to his administration of afihirs ; but between Madha 
{^ing and mysolf suspicions and doubts exist ; we can never agree ; therefore, I will give him 
a jngoer ; there let him remain. His son, Bappa Lall, shall remaiu with me, and in the same 
way as (.thor ministers conduct stato busmoss before their princes, so shall he before me. I, 
tho master, he, tiiu servant ; and if as tho servant he acts, it will abide from generation to 
generation, 

3, To the English Government and other principalities, whatever letters are addressed 
shall be with my concurrence and advice. 

4, Surety for his life, and also for mine, must bo guaranteed by the English Govern-- 

ment 

fi. X shall allot a jagecr for Prithwi Sing (the Mabarao’s at which he will 

The establishments to reside with him and my brother Bhhea Sing shall bo of my ncM;ninatiotdr. 
Besides, to my kinsmen and clansmen according, to their rank, 1 shall give jageers, and they 
shall, according to ancient U8ago,be in attendance upon me, 

6. ])[y personal or khas guards to the amount of three thousand, with Bappa Lall (the 
Regent's grandson) nhall remain in attendance. 

V, Tho amount of the collections of ihe oountiy shall all bo deposited in the Kithen 

(general tx’easury) and thenco expenditure made. 

8. The killedars (commandants) of all the forts shall be appointed by me, and the army 
shall under my orders. He (tho Regent ;) may desire the officers of Government to execute 
his commands, but it shall be with my advice and sanction. 

These are the Articles I desire; they are according tjo the rules for goterninont (roi* 
r<?e«-Mjthi Asod Panohmee, S, 878 (1822). 
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wise must be severed by the sword. But all was fruitless ; **ho stood upon 
his bond,’' and the execution of the treaty. The Maharao, his nominal so- 
vereign, took the same ground, and even sent a copy of the treaty to the 
Agent, tauntingly asking whether it was to be recognized or not? All this 
embarr^smeiit would have been avoided, had the supplemental articles been 
embodied in the original treaty *, then the literal interpretation and its spirit 
would not have been at variance,* nor have afforded a pretext to reproach the 
paramount power with a breach of faith and justice : charges winch cannot 
in fact be supported j inasmuch as the same contracting parties, who executed 
the original document, amended it by this supplemental deed. The dispute 
then resolves itself into’ a question of expediency, already touched on, 
whether we* might not have provided better for the future, ai)d, sought out 
other modes' of reward for ser^iess we had acknowledged, than the maintanr 
ancftoftwo pageants of sovereignty, both aokuowledged, the one defaotoi^ 
the other dejurei It was fortunate, however, that the magnitude of the 
titular prince's pretensions placed him completely in opposition to the other 
cobtrAoting parties, inasmuch as he would not abide by either the spirit or 
the letter of the treaty or its supplement, in the most modified sense. His 
demand for personal guard of three thousand ©f his kinsmen, that he mi- 
ght allot estates at pleasure to his chiefe, appoint the governors of fortresses, 
and be head of the army," was a vi»*tual repudiation of every principle of 
the alliance ; while the succession to the administrative powers of the state, 
secured to the issue of the Regent, was made to depend on bis pleasure : ra-* 
ther a frail tenure whether in Europe or Rajpootana. 

, Every thing that could be done to withdraw the infatuated prince from 
tihe knot of evil advisers and fiery spirits who daily flocked to his standard 
carrying with them their own and their ancestors' wrongs, being ineffectual 
and hopeless, the troops which had been called upon to maintain the treaty 
moved forward in combination with the army of the Regent, As the f rco 
•reached the Oaly Sind, which alone divided the rivals for power, torrents of 
rain,, which during several days swelled it to an impassable flood, afforded 
more time to try all that friendship or prudence could urge to save the Ma- 
harao from the impending ruin^ But all was vain ; ho saw the storm, and 
invited its approach with mingled resolution and despair, proclaiming the 
s^l^ttiissive obedience to the paramount power, and avowing a convietiou 
of the good intentions and friendship of its representative ; but to every re- 
monstrance he replied, ^Vhat' was life without honour ; what was a sovereign 
Virithout authority ? Death, or the full sovereignty of his ancestors I'' 

The conduct of the Regent; was not less perplexing than that of the 
prince ; for while he affected still to talk of fealty, "to preserve his white broad 
from stain," he placed before him the ample shield of the treaty, although he 
expected that his p‘>wer should be maintained without <any active measures 
on his own part for its defence : a degree of irresponsibility not for a moment 
to be tolerated. It was in vain he hinted at the spirit, nmre than doubtful, to 
his army; that in the moment of conflict they might turn their guns j^gainst 
us ; even this ho was told we would hazard: and, it was added, if ho closir- 

at a whatever cost, to preserve the power guaranteed to his famly, ho must 
, act offensively well as defensively ; for it would shortly, bo too late to talk 
of reconciling fealty with the preservation of his power. Tho wily Regent 
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desired to have his work done for him; to have all the benefit which the 
alliance compelled us to afford, with none of the obloquy it entailed. The 
Agent had some hope, even at the twelfth hour, that rather than incur the 
opprobrium of the world, and the penalty denounced against the violation o'i 
swamdherma, in committing to the chance of battle the lives of all those to 
whom he was protector, he would draw back and compromise his power , but 
the betrayal of his half-formed designs in hypocritical cant adapted only for 
the multitude, soon dispelled the illusion ; and though there was a strong in- 
ternal struggle, the love of dominion overcame every" scruple. 

The combination of the troops was discussed in his presence and that of 
his officers ; and in order that unity of action might be insured, a British 
officer was at his request attached to his force.* 

At daybreak on the 1st of October, the troops moved down to the attack. 
The Begent’s army consisted of eight battalians of infantry, with thirty-two 
pieces of cannon and fourteen strong 'paegas, or squadrons of horse. Of these, 
five battalions, with fourteen pieces and ten squadrons, composed the ad- 
vance; while the rest formed a reserve with the JRegent in person, five hun- 
dred yards in the rear. The British troops, consisting of two weak battalions 
and six squadrons of cavalry, with a light battery of horse-artillery, formed 
on the right of the Regent’s^ force as it approximated to the Maharao’s posi*- 
tion. The ground over which the troops moved was an extensive plaia, 
gradually shelving to a small shallow stream, whence it again rose irather 
abruptly. The Maharao’s camp was placed upon a rising ground, a ■ shorb 
distance beyond the stream : he left his tents standing, and had disposed 
his force on the margin of the rivulet, The “Royals,” who had deserted 
their old master, with their leader. Syef Alii, were posted on the left ; 
the M.iharao with the QlUe, a band of full five hundred Hara cavaliers, 
upon the right, and the interval was filled by a tumultuous rabble. The 
combined force was permitted to choose its position, within two hundred 
yards of the foe, without the slightest demonstration of resistance or rotrisafc' 
The Agent took advantage of the pause to request the British oommaader to 
halt the whole line, in order that he might make a last attempt to withdraw' 
the infatuated prince and his devoted followers from the perils t^t oonfrofit-' 
ed them. ' He advanced midway between the lines, and oflPersd the -samS' 
conditions and an amnesty to all ; to conduct aad’replace the prinde on the- 
gadi of his ancestors with honour. Yet,, notwithstanding ruin stared him in 
the face, ho receded from none of his demands ; he insisted on the Wjc qua- 
non, and would only re-enter Kotah surrounded by three thousand of his ■ 
Hara kinsmen. During the quarter of an hour allowed him to deliberate ere 
the sword should bo drawn, movements in position on both sides took piaoe j' 
the Maharao's chosen band, condensing all their force bn the right, oipposed. 
the Regent’s advance, while the British ’troops formed ' so in soAsiS^n aft'ilio- 
enfilade their dense masses. '* • • ' ' ' 

The time having expired, and nob an iota of the pretensions befing abat- 
ed, the signal, as agreed upon, was given, and the action cotiameneed by a 
discharge of cannon and fire-arms from the R^ent’a whole line, immediately 
followed by the horse-artillery on the right. W ith all the gallantry that has 

^Lieutonant M* Millan of l.he 5Ui rogt, Ndbtivo tnftmtry, voltmtoereA for this duty, and 
performod it as might have hoon oxpeoted from an officer of his gallantry and * oohdUot, 
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t diatinguisted the Haras, they adted as at Futtiabad and Dhdipocii'; &hd 
bh tged the Regent’s line, vrhen sereral were killed at the Very muzzle of th^ 
buna and bat for the adtande bf three squadrons of British cavalry^ Would 
have turned his left dank, and probably penetrated to the resetve^ where the 
Regent was in petsom* Defeated in this design, they had no resource but a 
precipitate retteat from the unecjunl conflict, and the Maharao, surrounded 
by a gole of about four hundred horse, all Haras, his kinsmen, retired actossl 
the stream, and halted on the rising ground about half a mile distant, while 
his auxiliary foot broke and dispersed in all directions. The British troops 
rapidly Crossed the strerm, and while the infantry made a movement to cut 
tiff retreat from the.south, two squadrons were Commanded to charge the 
Maharao. Determined not to act offensively, even in this emergency he 
s^dheted to his resolution, and hh band awaited in a dense mass and immove- 
kble attitude the troops advancing with rapidity against them, disdaining td 
fly and yet too proud to yield. A. British officer headed each troop ; they and 
those they led had been accustomed to see the foe fly from the shock ; but 
they were Pindarris, not Rajpoots. The band stood like a wall of adamant ; 
our squadrons rebounded from the shook, leaving two brave youthsf dead on 
the spot, and their gallant oommandert was saved by a miracle, being stunn- 
ed by a blow which drove in his casque, his reins cut, and the arm raised to 
^ve the coup de grace, when a pistol-shot from his orderly levelled his assail- 
ant. The whole was the work of an instanti True to the determination ho 
expressed, the Maharao, satisfied with repelling the charge, slowly moved off ; 
aor was it till the horse-artillery again closed, _ and poured round and grapd 
into the dense bcdy, that they quickened their retreat ; while, as three fresh 
Sqvladrons had formed for the charge, they reached the mukhi fields, amongst 
the dense crops of which they were lost. 

Prithwi Sing, younger brother of the prince, impelled by that heroid 
spirit which is the birthright of a Hara, and aware that Harouti could no 
longer be a home for him while living, determined at least to find a grave in 
her soil. He returned, with about five and twenty followers, to certain dea- 
truotioD, and was found in a field of Indian corn as the line advanced, alivo^ 
but grievously wounded. He was placed in a litter, and, escorted by some 
of Skinner’s horse, was conveyed to the camp. Here he was sedulously at* 
tended; but medical skill was of no avail,- and he died the next day. His 
demeanour was dignified and manly ; he laid the blame upon destiny, express- 
ed no wish for life, and said, looking to the tree near the tent, that "his 
ghost would be satisfied in contemplating therefrom the fields of his fore- 
fathers." His sword and ring had been taken from him by a trooper, but his 
dagger, pearl necklace, and other valuables, he gave in charge to the Agent, 
to whom he bequeathed the oare of his son, the sole heir to the empty 
honours of the sovereignty of Kotah. 

It was not from any auxiliary soldier that the prince received his death- 
wound; it was inflicted by a lance, propelled with unerring force from behind, 
penetrating the lungs, the point appearing through the chest. He said it 

* Tho author, -who placed himself on the oxtromo left of the Regent's line, to bo a cheefc 
ppon the dubious conduct of his troops, particularly noted this intended n?0V6ment| wMoh 

frustrated only by Major Kennedy's advance. 

+ Lieutenants Clarke and Road, of tho Fontth Rogt. Light Cavnky. 

^ Ma^or novr Lt, CoL J, Ridge, C- B. 
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‘^i?'as a teVengeful blow from some determmed hand, as he fell; the ijfc^eled' 
point twisted in the wound to ensure its being mortal.* Although the stjuad- 
rous of tho Regent joined in the pursuit, yet hot a man of them dared to 
coxae to close quarters with their enemy; it was theicfore supposed that some , 
treacherous arm had mingled with his men, and inflicted the blow which 
relieved the Regent from the chief enemy to his son and successor. 

The Maharao and his band were indebted for safety to the forest of corn^ 
so thick, lofty, aud luxuriant, that even his elephant was lost sight of. Thi^ 
shelter extended to the rivulet, only five miles in advance, which forms thO 
boundary of Ilarouti; but it was deemed sufificientto *drive him out of tho 
Kotah territory, whoro alone his presence could be dangerous. The infantry, 
and foreign levies, who had no moral courage to sustain them, fled for their 
lives, and many were out to pieces by detached iroops of our cavalry. 

The calm undaiuited valour of the Maharao and his kin could nob fail to 
extort applause from th>ae gallant minds which can admire the bravery 
of a foe, though few of those who had that day to confront them were awar^ 
of the mpral courage which suetainel their opponents, and which converted 
their ms inerii(e into an almost impassable barrier 

But although the gallant conduct of the prince and his kin Wastn keep-; 
ing with tho valour so often recorded in these annals, and now, alas I almost 
tho sole inheritance of tho Haras, there was one specimen of devotion which 
wo dare not pass over, comparable wifch whatever is recorded of the fabled 
traits of heroism of Greece or Rome. Tho physiognomy of tho country has 
been already described ; the plains, along which tho combined force advanced^ 
gradually shelved to the brink of a rivulet whose opposite bank rose perpendi- 
oularly, forming as ifc were the buttress to a table-land of gentle acciivity. 
The Regent’s battalions were advancing in columns along this precipitous 
bank, when their attention was arrested by Several shots fired fron\ an 
ij^olated hillock rMng out of the plain across the atrean" vfil:hout any’ 

order, but as by a simulcaneons impulse, tho whole lino ! to ga;in at 

twb audacious individuals, who appeared determined to make their mound a 
fortress* A minute or two passed in mute surprise, when the word was giVert 
to move on ; but ^icaraely was it uttered, ere scvoral' wounded from the head 
of tho oolurnn were pa. sing to the roar, and shots Ixgan to bo exchanged very 
briskly, at’ least twenty in rettirn for one* But tho long matchlocks of tho 
two heroes told every time in our lengthened lino, while they seemed to have 
a charmed lihV’ o.u(l the shot fell like h*ail aroinid thorn innocuous, one con- 
tinuing to lowul behind tl\o mo\in<l, while tho other Iirod with du.adiy axtn, At 
length, two twolvo'-poundora were unlimb<^rod ; and as tho shot whistled touna 
their ears> both rose on the Vi>ry pinnacle of tho mound, and made a profound 
tor this complimoiit to’theit valoni^i which ddne, they continued to 
load and fire, whilst ent;ire platoons blaised upon thetn. Although more u mi 
had sufiored, an irresistible impulse was felt to save chose gallant men 5 orders 
were given to cease firing, and tho force was directed to move on, unless any 
two individuals chose to attack them'’’ manfully hand to hand. The word^ 
were scarcely uttered when two young Hohillas drew their swordt', /prung 
down the ban)k,^and soon cleared the .space between them and the* 

All wswi deep anxiety as they mounted -to the assauH’; but whether their phy-* 
aical frame less vigorous, or their encr^eis'were^eb^hauSted by Wounds or 
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by their pee'uliar situation, these btave defenders fell on the mount, when(!re 
they disputed the march of ten battalions of infantry and t\^onty pieces of 
cannon.* They were Haras IiBut Zalim was the cloud which interposed bet- 
ween them and their fortuneb^, and to remove it, they courted the destruc- 
tion which at length overtook them. 

The entire devotion which the vassalage of Harouti manifested for the 
cause of the Maharao, exemplified, as before observed, the nature and extent 
of swamdlierma or fealt}’’, which has been described as the essential quality of 
the Rajpoot character ; while, at the same time, it illustrates the severity of 
the Regent’s yoke. Even the chief who negotiated the treaty could not resist 
the defection (one of his sons was badly wounded) although he enjoyed estates 
under the Regent which his hereditary rank did not sanction, besides being 
connected with him by marriage. 

The Maharao gained the Parbutty, which, it is said, he swam over. He 
had scarcely reached the shore when his horse dropped dead from a graye shot* 
wound. With about three hundred horse he retired upon Baroda, We had 
no vengeance to execute; we could not, therefore, consider the brave men, 
who abandoned their homes and their families from a principle of honour, in 
the light of the old enemies of our power, to be pursued and exterminated. 
They had, it is true, confronted us in the field ; yet only defensively, in a cause 
at least morally just and seemingly sanctioned by authorities which they 
could not distrust. 

The pretensions so long opposed to the treaty were thus signally and 
efficiently subdued. The chief instigators of the revolt were for ever re- 
moved, one by death, the other by exile ; and the punishment which overtook 
the deserters from the regular forces of the Regent would check its repetitionif 
Little i^repared for the reverse of that day, the chiefs had made no provision 
against it, and at our word every door m Rajwarra would have been closed 
against them. But it was not deemed a case for confiscation, or one which 
should involve in proscription a whole community, impelled to the commipsion 
of crime by a variety of circumstances which they could neither resist nor 
control, and to which the most crafty views had contributed.-)" The Ma- 
harao*s camp being left standing, all his correspondence and records fell into 
our hands, and developed such complicated intrigues, such consummate kna- 
very, that he, and the brave men who suffered from espousing his pretensions', 
were regarded as entitled to every commiseration^ As, soon, therefore, as 
the futility of their pretensions was disclosed, by the veil being thus rudely 
torn from their eyes, they manifested fi determination to submit. The Re-^ 
gent was instructed to grant a complete amnesty, and to announce to the 

* Lieut, (now Captain) M ‘Millaa and the Author were the only officers, I believe, who 
witnessod the singular scene. 

t In a letter, addressed by some of Iho principal chiefs to the Regent, through the 
Agent, they did not hesitate to say they bad been guided in the courae they adopted of 
obeying the summons of the Maharao, 5y of M& confidential minister, 

X The native treasurer at Delhi, who conducted these intrigues, after a strict investi- 
gation was dismissed from Hs office ; and the same fate was awarded to the chief moonsHi 
ot the Persian secretary’s office at the t.eat of government. Regular treaties and bonds 
were found in the camp (f the Maharao, which afforded abundant condemnatory err* 
deuce against these contidential officers, who mainly produced the catastrophe we have 
to Tcccrd, and rendered nugatory the most strenwous efforts to save the misguided prince 
And his brave brethren. 
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chiefs that they might repair to their homes without a question being put to 
thenik In a few weeks all was tranquillity and peace; the cbiefe and vassals 
ruturned to their families, who blessed the power which tempered punishment 
with clemency** 

The Maharao continued his course to Nathdwarra in Mewar, proving that 
the sentiment of religious abstraction alone can take the place of ambition. 
The individuals who, for their own base purposes, had by misrepresentation 
and guile guided him to ruin, now deserted him ; the film fell from his eyes, 
and he saw, though too late, the only position in which he could exist. In a 
very short time, every pretension inimical to the spirit and letter of the treaty, 
original and supplemental, was relinquished ; when, with the Regent’s con-’ 

^ The Author, who lia^l to perform the painful duty related in this detailed tran- 
saction, was alternately aided and embarrassed by his knowledge of the past iiialvry o£ 
the Haras, and the mutual relations of all its discordant elements. Perhaps, entire igno** 
ranoe would have been better— a bare knowledge of the treaty, and the cspcdiency of a 
rigid adherence thereto, unbiassed by sympathy, or notions of abstract justice, which has 
too little in common with diplomacy. But without overlooking the colder dictates of 
duty, he determined that the asgis of Britain should not be a shield of oppression, and 
that the remains of Hara independence, which either policy or fear had compelled the 
Regent to respect, should not thereby be destroyed ; and he assumed the responsibility, a 
few (lays after the action, of proclaiming a general amnesty to the chiefs, and an invita- 
ti<)n to each to letorn to hia dwelling. He told the Regent that any proceeding which 
might render this clemency nugatory, would not fail to dissatisfy the Government. All 
Instantly availed themselves of the periniaaion ; and in every point of view, morally and 
phytioally, the result was most satisfactory,^ and it acted as a panacea for the woun<ls our 
public faith compelled us to inflicr. Even in the midst of their compulsory infliction, he 
had many sources of gratulation : and of these he will give an anecdote illustrative of 
Rajpoot character. In 1807, when the author, then commencing hia career, was wander^ 
ing alone through their country, surveying their geography, and collecting scraps of their 
statistics, he left Sindia battering Rathgurh, and with a slender guard pi'oceeded through 
the wilds of Chandori, and thence direct westwards, to trace the course of all the rivers 
lying between the Betwa and the Chumbiil, In passing through Harnuti, leaving his 
tent standing at Barah, ho had advanced with the perambulator as far os the Caly-Sind, a 
distance of seventeen miloH ; and, leaving hia people to follow at leisure, was returning 
home unattended at a Im.j'c canter, when, as he passed through the town of Bamolia, a 
party rushed out and made him captive, saying that he must visit the chief. Although 
much fatigued, it would have been folly to refuse. He obeyed, and was conveyed to a 
square, in the centre of which was an elevated chahootra or platform, shaded by the sacred 
tree. Hero, sitting on carpets, was the chief with hie little court. The Author was roceived 
most courtoouflly. The first act was to disembarrass him of bis boois ; but this, boated as he 
was, they could not effect ; refreshments were then put before him, and a Brahmin brought 
■water, with a ewer and basin, for his ablutions. Although he wks then but an indiffereut 
linguist, and their paiow scaiooly intolligiblo to him, ho passed a very happy hour, in 
Which conversation never flagged. The square was soon tilled, and many a pair of fine black 
eyes smiled couvorsation never flagged. The square was soon filled, and many a pair of 
ane black eyes smiled courteously upon the stranger — for the females, to his surprise, 
looked iibrrad without any fear of censure ; though he was ignorant of there sphere in 
life. The author's horse was lame, wMch the chief bad noticed ; and on rising to go. he 
found one ready caparisoned for him, which, however, he would not accept. On reaching 
lis tent the Author sent several little articles as tokens of regaid. Eouteen years after 
,his, the day following the action at Mangrole, he received a letter by a im’snonger from 
he mother of the chief of Bamolia, who sent her blessing, and invoked him, by past 
riendship and recollections, to protect her son, whose honour had made him join the stnn- 
lard of his sovereign. The author had the satisfaction of replying that her son would 
e with her nearly as soon as the bearer of tlie letter. Tlio Ramolia chief, it will bo recol- 
»ctad, was the chief of Athoon, one if the groat opponents ol the Regent at the opening 
f his career. 
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curreDioe^ a note was transmitted to him, containing the basis on which h& 
return to Kotah was practicable. A transcript with his accoptanco’ibcing re- 
ceived, a formal deed was drawn up, executed by the Agent and attestc-d by 
the Regent, not only defining the precise position of both j)iirtics, but estab- 
lishing a barrier between tlie titular and executive authorities, which must 
for ever prevent all collision of interests: nothing was left to chance or cavil. 
The grand object was to provide for the safety, comfort, and dignity of the 
prince, and thi» was done on a scale of profuse liberality ; far beyond what 
his father, or indeed any prince of KotaH had. enjoyed, and incioinmonsurato 
with the revenue of the state, of which it is about the twentieth portion. 
The amount equals the hduse^hold exp#=‘nditur6 of the Ranh of ' (jodipoor, th6 
avowed head of the whole Rajpoot race, but whiph can "be better afforded! 
from the flourishing revenues of Kotah than the slowly improviuglinances 
of Mewar. 

These preliminaries being satisfactorily adjusted, it became important 
to inspire this misguided prince with a confidence that his welfare would be 
as anxiously watched as the stipulations of the treaty whose infringment had 
cost him so much misery. He had too much reason to plead personal alarm 
as one of the causes of his past conduct, and which tended greatly to neutra- 
lize all the endeavours to serve him. Even on the very day that ho was to* 
leave Nathdwarra, on hk return, when after great efforts his mind had boon 
emancipated from dktrust, a final and diabolical attempt was made to thwart 
the measures for hia restoration. A mutilated wretch was made to personate^ 
his brother Bishen Sing and to give out that he had been maimed dy comm- 
and of the Regent^s son and the impostor had the audacity to come ..within a 
eouple miles of the Maharao ; a slight resemblance to Bishen Sing aided the 
deoeiet, which though [iromptly exposed,, bad made the impression lor which it 
was contrived, and it required some skill to remove it. The Rana of Oodipoor 
no sooner heard of this last effort to defeat all the good intentions in which he 
CO operated towards the Maharao, to whose skter he Was married, than ho 
had the impostor seized and brought to the city where his story had causodi a 
powerful sensation. His indiscreet indignation for ever dostroyodthc duo by 
which the* i)lot might have been unravelled ; for he was led initncdiately to 
execution, and all that transpired was, that he was a native of the Jeypoor 
state and had been mutilated for some crime. Could the question have been 
solved it might have afforded the means of a different termination of thoeo* 
unhappy quarrels, to which they formed a characteristic se(iuel : intrigue and 
mistrust combined to inveigle Kishore Sing into attempts which jdaced him 
far beyond the reach of reason, and the most zealous exertions to extricate 
him* 


This last scene being over the Maharao kfl bia rotroat at tho fene of 
K&mja, and laarched across the plateau to hie pHlyvnal domains. On tho 
last (lay of the ear, the Regent, accompanied by tie Agent, advanced' 'to re> 
conduct the prince to the capital. The universal demonstration of satisfaction 
at tns return was the most oo-nviucing testimony that any other course would 

possession of tho qadi 

which he had twire abandoned, with a resignation free from all asperity, or 
eveaembairassment. Peelings arising out of a mind accustomed to religi- 
ous meditatiuM, aided while they softened the hitter mouitorj adversity, and 
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together they afforded the best Security that any deviation from the new or- 
der of things would never proceed from him. 

Besides the schedule of the personal expenditure, over which he was. sup- 
reme, much of the state expense was to be managed under the eye of the sove- 
reign : such as the charities, and gifts on festivals and military ceremonies^ 
The royal insignia used on all great occasions was to remain as heretofore at 
his residence in the castle, as was the band at the old guard-room over the 
chief portal of entrance. He was to preside at all the military or other an* 
nul festivals, attended by the whole retinue of the state ; and the gifts on 
such occasions were to be distributed in his name. All the palaces in. and 
about the city, were at his sole disposal, and funds were set apart for their 
repairs : the gardens^ rxiiyinas, or game-preserves, and his personal guardi^, 
were alao to bo entertained and paid by himself. To maintain this arrange- 
ment inviolate, an oflfioor of the paramount power was henceforth to reside at 
Kotah. A handsome stipend was settled on the minor son of the deceased 
Prithwi Ring ; while, in order to prevent any umbrage to the Maharao, his 
brother Bishen Sing, whoso trimming policy had been offensive to the Mabar 
rao, was removed to the family estate at Antah, twenty miles east of the 
capital, on which occasion an increase was spontaneously made to his jigheer. 

The Agent remained an entire month after this, to strengthen the good 
understanding now inuroduced. He even effected a reconciliation between 
the Princo and Madhu Sing, when the former, with great tact and candour, 
took hpon himself the blame of all these disturbances : each gave his hand in 
token ot future amity, and cho I^riuco spontaneously embraced the man (the 
Regent’s son) to whom ho attributed all his misery. But the Maharao^a 
comforts and dignity are now independent of control, and watched over by. a 
guardian who will demand a rigid exaction of every stipulation in his favour. 
The patriarchal Zalim was, or affected to be, overjoyed at this result, Which 
had threatenod to involve thorn all in the abyss of misery. Bitter was his 
self-condemnation at the moral blindness of his conduct, which had not fore- 
seen and guarded against the storm ; and severe, as well as merited, was the 
castigation he inflicted on his successor. “It is for your sins, son, that I am 
punished, ‘Svas the conclusion of every such exhortation. 

It will bo doomed a singular fatality, that this last conspicuous act in 
the political life of the Regent should have boon on the spot which exactly 
sixty years before witnessed the opening scone of his career : for the field of 
B\itwarro^ adjoined that of Mangrolo. What visions must have chased each 
other on this last memorable day, when he recalled the remombranoo of the 
former! When the Stame sword, which redeemed the independence of Kotah 
from tributary degradation to Arnbor, was now drawn against the grandson 
of that sovereign who rewarded his services with the first office of the state? 
Had some prophotio withdrawn the mantle of BAatjani, and disclosed 

through the vista of throoscore years the Regent in the foreground, in all 
the panoply of ingenuous youth ^'spreading his carpet^' at Butwarro, to 
review the ohargo of tho Ouchwaha chivalry, and in the distant perspectivo 
that same being palsied, blind, and decrepit, loading a mingled host, in ohamo- 
ter and costume altogether strange against tho grand -children of his. princo^ 

The batUo c£ Btitwnrro was fought in Si X8X7, or A. D. 1761 J the action at 
Mangrole, Oct. 1, A. D. 18;il. 
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and the descendants of those Haras who nobly seconded him to gain this, 
reputation, what effect would such a prospect have produced on one whom 
the mere hooting of an owl on the house-top had ‘Scared from his propriety V* 

Soon after the satisfactory conclusion of these painful scenes, the Regent 
returned to the Ghaom^ his fixed camp, and projected a tour of the state, to 
allay the disorders which had crept in, and to regulate afresh the action of 
the state-paaohine, the construction of which had occupied a long life, but 
which could not fail to be deranged by the complicated views which had 
arisen amongst those whose business was to work it. Often, amidst those 
conflicts, did he exclaim, with his great prototype both in prosperity and 
sorrow, “my kinsfolk have failed, and my familiar friends have forgotten me.*' 
But Zalim had not the same resources in his griefs that Job had ; nor could 
he with him exclaim, '‘if my land cry against me, if I have eaten the fruits 
thereof without money, or caused the owners thereof to lose their lives, let 
thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockles instead of barley,^'^ His yet 
vigorous mind, however, soon restored every thing to its wonted prosperity ; 
and in a few weeks, not a trace was left of the commotions which for a while 
had totally unhinged society, and threatened to deluge the land with pros- 
cription and. blood. The prince was reseated on the throne with far greater 
comforts about him and more certainty of stability than previous to the treaty ; 
the nobles took possession of their estates with not a blade of grass removed, 
and the gurh-khetie, the homefarms of the Regent, lost none of their produc- 
tiveness : commerce was unscathed, and public opinion, which had dared 
loudly to question the moral justice of these proceedings, was conciliated by 
their conclusion. The Regent survived these events five years: his attenuat- 
ed frame was worn out by a spirit, vigorous to the last pulsation of life, and 
too strong for the feeble cage which imprisoned it. 

If history attempt to sum up, or institute a scrutiny into, the character 
of this extraordinary man, by what standard must we judge him ? The ac- 
tions of his life, which have furnished matter of the sketch we have attempt- 
ed, may satisfy curiosity ; but the materials for a finished portrait he never Sup- 
plied: the latent springs of those actions remained invisible save to the cyo of 
Omniscience. No human being ever shared the confidence of the Machiavelli 
of Rajasthan, who, from the first dawn of his political existence to its close, 
when “ fourscore years and upwards/^ could always say *Sny secret is my 
oifny This single trait, throughout a troubled career of more than ordinary 
length, would alone stamp his character with oiiginality. Nor effervescenoo 
of felicity, of success, of sympathy, which occasionally bursts from the most 
rugged nature, no sudden transition of passion,— joy, grief, hope, even re- 
venge, — could tempt him to betray his purpose. 

That it was often fathomed, that his “vaulting ambition has overleapt itself/' 
and made him lose his object, is no more than may be said of all who have 
indulged in ^'that sin by which angels fell,*’ yet he never failed through a 
blind confidence in the instruments of his designs, Thoui»h originally san- 
guine in expectation and fiery in temperament, he subdued these natural 
defects, and could await with composure the due ripening of his plans: even 
in the hey- day of youth he had attained this mastery over himself. To this 
early discipline of his mind he owned the many escapes from plots against his 


^ Job, chap, XXXI, 
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life, and tte diflScuItied trWch Were prepetually besetting it increased his na- 
tural resources. There was no artifice, not absolutely degrading, which he 
would not condescend to employ : his natural simplicity made humility, wheu 
necessary, a plausible disguise; while his scrupulous attention to all religious 
observances caused his mere affirmation to be respected. The sobriety of his 
demeanour gave weight to his opinions and influenced the judgment; while his 
invariable urbanity gained the good will of his inferiors, and h^s superiors 
were won by the delicacy of his flattery, in the application of which he was 
an adopt. To crown the whole, there was a mysterious brevity, an oracular 
senfcentiousness, in his conversation, which always left something to the imag- 
ination of his auditor whe gave him credit for what he did not, as well as 
what he did utter. None could better appretdate, or studied more to obtain 
the meed of good opinion ; and throughout his lengthened life, until the oc- 
currences just desciibed, he threw over his acta of despotism and vengeance a 
veil of such consummate art, as to make them lose more than half their de- 
formity. VTifch him it must have been an axiom, that mankind judge super- 
ficially ; and in accordance therewith, his first study was to preserve appear- 
ances, and never to offend prejudice if avoidable. When ho squestrated the 
estates of the Hara feudality, he covered the fields, by them neglected, with 
crops of corn, and thereby drew a contrast favourable to himself between the 
effects of sloth and activity. When he usurped the functions of royalty, he 
threw a bright halo around the orb of its glory, overloading the gadi with the 
harppings of grandeur, aware that 

the world is o’er deceived by ornament 5** 

ttor did the princes of Kotah ever appear with such magnificence as when he 
possessed all the attributes of royalty bat the name, livery act evinced his 
deep skill in the knowledge of the human mind and of the elements by which 
he was surrounded : he could circumvent the crafty Mahratta, calm or quell 
the arrogant Rajpoot, and extort the applause even of the Briton, who is 
little prone to allow merit in an Asiatic. He was a depodtory 0 / the preju- 
dices and the pride of his countrymen, both in religious and social life; yet, 
enigmatical as it must appear he frequently violated them, though the infrac- 
tion was so gradual as to be imperceptible except to the few who watched 
the slow progress of his plans. To such ha appeared a compound of the most 
contradictory elements ; lavish and parsimonious, oppre^ssing and protecting; 
with one hand bestowing diamond aigrettes, with the other taking the tythe 
of the anchorito^a wallet ; one day sequestrating estates and driving into 
exile the ancient chiefs of the land ; the next receiving with open.jirms some 
expatriated noble, and supporting him in dignity and affluence, til the rece- 
Aiug tide of human affairs rendered such support no longer requisite. 

We have already mentioned his antipathy to the professors of 
tuneful art,’^ and he was as inveterate as Diocletian to the alchemist, regard- 
ing the trade of both as alike useless to society : neither were, therefore, to- 
lerated in Kotah. But the enemies of the Regent assert that it was firom no 
dislike of their merit, but from his having been the dupe of the one, and the 
object of the other’s satire ( vis ). Hispersecution of witches (dhakun ) was in, 
Strict conformity with the injuction in the Pentateuch : ^‘Thou shall not 
anfifer a witch to live'’ ( Exod. chap. xxii. ver, 1 8 ) But bis ordeal was worse 
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tkan even death itself i handing balls of hot iron was deemed too slight ht 
such sinners v for it was well known they had substances which enabled them 
to do this with impunity. Throwing them into a pond of water was another 
trial if they sunk, the were innocent, if they unhappily rose to the surface, the 
league with the powers of darkness was apparent. A gram bag of cayenne p*^p- 
per tied over the head, if it failed to suffocate, afforded another proof of guilt - 
Skough the most humane method, of rubbing the eyes with a well-drica cap; 
acum,‘ waa perhaps the most common, Jand certainly if they could furnish this 
demonstration of their innocence, by withholding tears, they might justly bo 
djeemed witches. Th^e dhakuns, like the vampires of the German hardem^ 
are supposed to operate upon the viscera of their victims, which they destroy 
by slow degrees with charms aiiwA incanataions and hence they are called in 
Sinde (where,, as Abulfazil says, they abound) Jigger-Wior^ ox liver-do- 
vourers/ One look of a dhakun suffioes^to destroy ; but there arc few who 
court the title, at least in Kotah, though old age and eccentricity are suffici- 
ent iir conjunction with superstition or bad luck, to fix the stigma upon in- 
dividuals. 

Aware of the danger of relaxing, *^to have done,’* even when eighty-five 
winters had passed' over his head was never in his thoughts. He knew that 
a Rajpoot’s throne should be the back of his steed ; and when blindness over- 
took bim, and he could no longer lead the chase on horseback, ho was carried 
in his Huter to his grand haunts, which consisted sometimes of several thou- 
sand armed men. Besides dissipating the ennui of his vassals, he obtained 
many other objects by an amusement so analogous to their character ; in the 
unmasked joyousness of the sport, he heard the unreserved opinions of his com- 
paanionh, and gained their affection by thus administering: to the favourite 
pastime of the Rajpoot, whose life is otherwise monotonous.. When in the 
forest, he would sit down, surrounded by thousands, to regale on the game of 
the day. Camels followed his train, laden with flour, sugar, spices, and huge 
cauldrons for 'the use of his sylvan cuisine } and amidst the hilarity of the 
moment, he would go through the varied routine of government, attend to 
foreign and commercial policy, the details of his farms or his army, the re- 
ptarts of his police ; nay, in the very heat of the operation, shot flying in all 
ditection^ the aneienii Regent might be dicovered, like immortal Alfred ox St* 
liOuia of the Frank, administering justice under the shade of some spreading 
peepul -tree while the day ,sa passed would he closed tyh^h religions rites^ 
and the recital of a mythological epic : he found time, for all, never appeared 
burned nor could he be taken by surprise, When heopuldno longer- seo to sing 
his own name he had an autograph facsimile engraved, which was placed in 
the special care of a confidential oSicer, to apply when commanded. Even 
this loss of one sense was with him compensated by another, -for long after ho 
stone blind, it would have been vain to attempt to impose upon him in 
the, choice of shawls or clothes of any kind^ whose fabrics and prices he could 
^determine by t.he touch; and it is even asserted that he couid in like manner 
.distinguish colours, . , ‘ 

* as has been truly, remarked, **that man deserves well of his country 
.who makes a blade of grass grow where none grew before,’* what merit is due 
to him who made the choicest of nature’s products flourish where grass 
not grow; w^hocovered the barerock around his capital with soil, and cultivator 
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the exotica of Arabia, Oeylon, and tie western Archipdagb , wbo trafjrfatcfS 
from the Indian Apennines ( the mountains of Malabar) ihe coco-nnt avtd 
palmyra ; and thus refuted the assertion that these could not flourish^ remote 
from the influence of a marine atmosphere? In his gardens were to be found the 
apf»les and quinces of Cabul, pomegranates from the famed stock of Kagla ca 
hagh in the desert, oranges of every kind, scions of Agia and Sylhet, the am- 
its of Mazagon, and the or golden pKantain, of the Dekhan, be^ 

sides the indigenous productions of Rajpootana, Some of the wells for irriga 
ting these gardens cost in blasting the rock thirty thousand rupees each ; he 
hinted to his friends that they could not do better than follow his example, and 
a hint always sulSced, He would have obtained a prize from any horticulture 
al society for his inaprovement of the wild W ( jujvhe) which by grafting ha 
increased to the size of a small apple. In chemical science he had gained 
notoriety ;Jhis uttrs, or essential oils of rosps, jessamine, and heura, wefa 
far superior to and that could be purchased. There was no occasion to repair 
to the valley of Cashmere to witness the fabrication i>f its shawls ; for the 
loom and the wool of that fairy region were transfetred to Kotaii, and the 
Oashmerian weaver plied the shuttle under Zalim^s own eye. But as in 
tho case of his load-mines he found that this branch of industry did not re- 
turn even sixteen annas and a half for the rupee, tbo minimum profit at 
which ho fixed his remuneration ; so that after satisfying his curiosity, he 
abandoxiod the manufacture. His forg.'s for swords and fire-arms had a 
high reputation, and his matchlocks rival' those of Boondi, both in excellence 
arid elaborate workmanship. 

His corps of gladiators, if we may thus designate the Jaetis^ obtained 
for him equal credit anHl disgrace. The funds set apart for this recreation 
amounted at one time to fifty thousand rupees per annum ; but his wrestlers 
surijassod in skill and strength those of every other court in Rajwarra, and 
the most renowned champions of other states were made “to view the hea v- 
ens,*’t if they came to Kotah. But in his younger days, Zalim was not 
satisfied with th^ so of more natural weapons, for occasionally he made 
his^’ci^iw fight W/' baffunkf-fov tigor-claw, when they tore off the 

flesh from each othcrj Tho chivalrous Omed Sing of Boondi put a stop 
to this barbarity. Returning from one of his pilgrimages from Dwarica, 
he passed through Kotah while Zalim and bis court wore assembled in tho 
akhare (arena) where two of those stall-fed prize fighters were about to con- 
tend. The presence of this brave Hara chocked the bloody exhibition, flndi 
he boldly censured the Regent for squandering on such a worfehloss crew 
resources which ought to cherish bis Rajpoots. This might havo^ 
upon tho Protector, had not the royal pilgrim, in tho fervour of his indigna- 
tion, thrown down the gauntlet to the entire assembly of jaetis. Putting 
his shield on the ground, he placed therein, one by one, the entire panoply 
of armour whiojh ho habitually wore un his peregrinations, namely, hia 
matchlock and its ponderous accompaniments, sword, daggers, staff, and 
batfcle axo, and challenged any individual to raise it from the ground with a 


♦ Tkero are fiixteon annas to tho rupee or haM:-orown. 

+ diolaona^^ is tho pUraae of the *Fmcy^ in these regions, for victory ; when 

the vanquished is thrown upon his back and kept in that attitude. 

J S^aa account of this instruiuont by Colonel Briggs, Transactions of Royal Asiatic 
Soofe4y,^ol. ii. 
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single Arm. All tried and failed ; when Sriji though fall sixty years of age, 
held it out at arm’s length during several seconds. The Haras were delight- 
ed at the feat of their patriarchal chief ; while the crest-fallen Jaetis hung 
their heads, and from that day lost ground in the favour of the Regent. 
But these were the follies of his earlier days, not of the later period of his 
life ; he was then like an aged oak, which, though shattered and decayed, 
had survived the tempest and the desolation which had raged around it. 

To conclude : had he imitated Diocletian, and surrendered the purple^ 
he would have afforded another instance of the anomalies of the human 
understanding ; that'^he did not do so, for the sake of his own fame and that 
of the controlling power, as well as for the welfare of his prince, must be deeply 
lamented ; the more especially as his ckurvi (rod) has descended to feeble 
hands. He had enjoyed tbe essentials of sovereignty during threescore years, 
a period equal in duration to that of Darius the Mede ; and had overcome 
difficulties which would have appalled to ordinaory minds. He had van^ 
quished all his enemies, external and internal, and all his views as regarded 
Harouti were accomplished. 

Amongst the motives which might have urged the surrender of his 
power, stronger perhaps than his desire of reparation with heaven and his 
prince; was the fear of bis successor’s inefficiency : but this consideration 
unhappily was counterbalanced by the precocious talents of his grandson, 
whom he affectionately loved, and in whom he thought he saw himself rene* 
wed. Pride also, that chief in gradient in his character, checked such sur 
render ; he feared the world would suppose he had relinquished what he 
could no longer retain ; and ruin would have been preferred to tho idea that 
he had been “driven from his stool.’^ Able and artful ministers flattered the 
feeling so deeply rooted, and to crown the whole, he was supported by obli- 
gations of public faith contracted by a power without a rival. Still, old age, 
declining health, the desire of repose and of religious retirement, prompted 
wishes which often escaped his lips ; but counteracting feelings intruded, and 
the struggle between the good and evil principle lasted until tho moment 
had passed when abdication would have been honourable. Had he, however, 
obeyed the impulse, his retreat would have more resembled that of the fifth 
Gharlea than of the Roman king. In the shades of Nat’hdwarra ho would 
have enjoyed that repose, which Diocletian could not find at Salona ; and 
embued with a better philosophy and more knowledge of the human heart, 
he would have practised what was taught, that '‘there ought to be no ‘ inter- 
mediate change between the command of men and the service of God.” 
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De'partwtfrom the vallejf of Oodipoor.-~-Lake of Khyroda.-—Ait<sient temph 
of Mandesvsar.—BhaTtewar.—Its Jain femplea.-Khyroda.— Connected with 
the history of the feuds of Kmar.— Exploits of tSingram Sing.-^He oh- 
taiiis Ehyroda.~Guriom predicament^ of Sey Sin^, the adopted heir of 
aingrani. — Calmness with which political negotiations are managed in the 
east.— The agricultural economy of Khyroda.— Precarious nature of 
sugar cultivation. — Heentah.— Large proportion of land alienated as 
TBoigious gTQvts, Ilecntcih and X)oondi(z estctblishcd on ckv/rohdandSt. 
Mandhata Raja> — Traditions of hitn.—Performed the Aswamodha . — His 
grant of Mynar to the liishis.-^ Grant inscribed on a pillar. — Exploit of 
Raj Sin^ against the Mahrattas. — Motwun^ boundary of the Mewar terri- 
tory^ — Reflections on that state. — The author's policy dunng his oMeial 
residence there. 

Oodtpoor^ January 29, 1820.— The Personal Narrative attached to the 
first volume of this work terminated with the author's return to Oodipoor^ 
after a complete circuit of Marwar and Ajmere, He remained at his head- 
quarters at Oodipoor until the 29th January 1820, when circumstances ren- 
dering it* expedient that he should visit the principalities of Boondi and 
Kotah (which were placed under his political superintendence), he deter- 
mined not to neglect the opportunity it afforded of adding to his portfolio 
remarks on men^and manners, in a country hitherto untrodden by Euro* 
poans. 

Although we had not been a month in the valley of Oodipoor, we were 
all dosirou^ to avail ourselves of the lovely weather which the cold season of 
India invariably brings, and which exhilarates the European who has lan- 
guished through the hot winds, and the still more oppressive monsoon. The 
thermometer at this time, within the valley, was at the freezing point at 
break of day, ranging afterwards as high as 90*, whilst the sky was without , 
a cloud, and its splendour at night was dazzling* 

AVeymics. — On the 29bh, we broke ground from the heights of Toos, 
marchod fifteen English miles (though estimated at only six and a half ooss) 
and encamped under the embankment of the spacious lake of Khyroda* 
Our route was over a rich and well watered plain, but which had long been 
a stranger to the plough. Three miles from Duboke we crossed our own 
stream, the Bairis, and at the village of Dorowice is a small outlet from 
thi«i river, which runs into a hollow and forms a Jlml or lake. There is a 
highly interesting temple, dedicated to Mandeswar (Siva), on the banks of 
this stream, the architecture of which attests its antiquity. It is the counter- 
part in miniature of a celebrated temple at Ohandravati, near Aboo, and 
verifies the traditional axiom, that the architectural rules of past ages were 
fixed on immutable principles. 

We passed the serai of Soorujpoora, a mile to the right, and got entangl- 
ed in the swampy ground of Bhartewar. This town, which belongs to tha 
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chief of Kanor’h, one of the sixteen great barons of Mewar, boasts a hi;]:h 
antiquity, and Bhartirri, the elder brother of Vicrama, is its reputed founder. 
If we place any faith in local tradition, the bells of seven hundred and fifty 
temples, chiffly of the Jain faith, once sounded within its^ walls, which were 
six miles in length ; but few vestiges of them now remain, although there 
are ruins of some of these shrines which show they were of considerable im- 
portance. Within a mile and a half of Khyroda we passed through Khyr^ana 
a large charity-village belonging to the Brahmins. 

Khyroda is a respectable place, having a fortress with double ditches 
which can be filled at* pleasure from the river. Being situated on the high- 
road between the ancient and modern capitals, it was always bone of con- 
tention in the civil wars. It was in the hands of Rawut Jey Sing of Lawah 
the adopted heir of Singram Suktawut, one of the great leaders in the strug- 
gles of the year 17 48. an epoch as well known in Mewar as the 1745 of 
Scotland. Being originally a fiscal possession, and from its position not to 
be truaied to the hands of any of the feudal chiefs, it was restored to the 
sovereign ; though it was not without difficulty that tho retriever of Lawah 
agreed to sign the constitution of the 4th of Ivlay,^ and relinquish to his 
sovereign a stronghold which had purchased with the blood of his kindred. 

The history of Khyroda would afford an excellent illustration of fcho 
feuds of Mewar. In that between Singram Sing the Suktawut, and Bhiroo 
Sing Chondawut, both of these chief clans of Mewar lost the best of their 
defenders. In 1733, Singram, then but a youth (his father, Dalji, Kawnt 
of Seogurh, being yet alive), took Khyreda from his sovereign, and retained 
it six years. In 1740, the rival clans of Deogurh. Amait, Kotabur, &c., 
tinder their common head, the chief of Saloombra, and having their acts 
legalized by the presence of the Depra minister, united to expel the Sukta- 
wut. Singram held out four months ; when he hoisted a flag of truce and 
agreed to capitulate, on condition that he should be permitted, with all his 
followers and effects, to Bheendir, the capital of the Suktawuts. This con- 
dition was granted, and the heir of .Seogurh was received into Bheendir. 
Here he commenced his depredations, the adventurra uttiuiding which are 
still. the topics of numerous tales. In one of his expeditions to the estate of 
Korabur, he carried off both the cattle and the inhabitrinta of Goorli. Zalim 
Sing, the heir of Korabur, came to the rescue, but was laid low by the lanco 
of ;Singram. To revenge his death, every Chondawut of the country assem- 
bled round the banner oi Saloombra; the sovereign himself espoused their 
cause, and with his mercenary ban<]s of Sindii *3 succeeded in investing 
Bheendir. During the seige, Urjoon of Korabur, bent on revenge for tho 
loss of his heir, determined to surprise Seogurh, whmh he offoctod, anil 
sparefl neithor nor sox. f Khyroda remained attached to tho fisc during 
several yo.*rs, when the Kana, with a lhoughtl<-ssnosa which has nouri-diod 
these feuds, granted it to Sirdar Sing, tho" Chondawut chief of lihadaisir. 
In S. 1746, the Cbondawuts were in rebellion and disgrace, and Iboir rivals, 
under the chief of Bheendir, assembled their kindred to drive out tho Sin die 
garrison, who held Khyroda for their foo. Urjoon of Korabur, with the 
. Sin die Koli, came to aid the garrison, and an action ensued under the walls 

* See treaty between the Rana and his obiefa, Vol, I, 177. 
i The sequel of this feud has been rekieJ, in Vol. I, pago"352. 
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n *Vfhich Singratn slew with his own hand two of the principal auBordinaiea 
of Korabur, viz, Goman the Sikerwal, and Cheemji Banawut. Neverthe- 
less, the Ohondawuts gained the day, and the Suktawnts agaiii retired on 
Bheendir. There they received a reinforcement sent by Zalim Sing of Kotah 
(who fostered all these disputes, trusting that eventually he should be able to 
snatch the bone of contention from both), and a band of Arabs, and with 
this and they returned to the attack. The Chondawuts, who, with the 
auxiliaries of Sinde, were encamped in the plains of Akolah, willingly accept- 
ed the challenge, but were defeated 5 Sindie Koli, leader of the auxiliaries, 
wa^ slain, and the force was entirely dispersed, Singram, who headed this 
and every assault against the rival clan, was wounded in three places ; but 
this he accounted nothing, having thereby obtained the regard^ of his sover- 
eign, and the expulsion ot his rival from Khyroda, which remained attached 
to the fisc until the year I7fi8, when, on the payment of a fine of ten thou- 
sand rupees, the estate was assigned to him under the royal signature. This 
was in the year A. D. 1802, from which period untill 1818, when we had to 
mediate between the Rana and his chiefs, Khyroda remained a trophy of 
the superior courage and tact of the Suktawuts. No wonder that the 
Rawut Jey Sing of Lawah, the adopted heir of Singram, was averse to 
renounce Khyroda, He went so far as to man ifcs walla, and forbid any 
comtnunication with the servants of bis sovereign : the slightest provocation 
would have compelled a siege and assault, in which all the Ohondawuts of 
the country would gladly have joined, and the old feuds mi^t have been 
revived on the very dawn of disfranchisement from the yoke of the Mahrattaa. 
But what will bo thought of this transaction when it is stated, the lord of 
Khyroda was at this time at court, the daily companion of his sovereign I 
Although the dependents of Jey Sing would have fired on any one of his 
masteris servants who ventured to its walls, and, according to our notions, 
he was at that moment a rebel both to his prince and the paramount protector, 
not an uncourtly phrase was ever heard, nor could it bo discovered that the 
Rana and the llawu;t stood in another relation thaw as the gracious sover- 
eign and the loyal subject. These matters are conveniently managed : all 
the odium of discussion , is left to the kmndars, or delegates of the prince and 
the chief, between whom not: the least diminution of courteous etiquette 
would bo observable, whilst there remained a hope of adjustment. Asiatics 
do not count the moments which intervene between the conception ani 
consummation of an undertaking as do those of colder climes. In all their 
trainaotions, they pr'^n'^rv(wnore composure, which, whatever be its’ cause, 
lends an air of digiiiiy to their proceedings, I havo risen from discussion 
with the respective minis’trrs of the sovereign and - chieftains regarding acts 
iuv(dving treason, in ord<-»r to joiu the priftciptds in'ian excursion ou the lake^ 
or in the tilt-yard at the palace, where they would be' paariug their opinions 
on tho points of a horse, with mutual courtesy and affability. This is no 
unamiablo feature in the manners of the East, and tends to strengthen tihe 
tic of fraternity which binds together the fabric of Rajpoot policy. 

The agricultural economy of Khyroda, which discovers distinct traces of 
the patriarchal system, is not without interest, Khyroda* is a ^uppa, or 
subdivision of ojie of the greater khalina or fiscal districts of Mewar, and 
consists of fourteen* tow^^shios, besides their hamlets. It is ■ rated at 14,500 
rupees of yearly rent, of which itself furnishes S,500. The land, though 
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geuerally of a go^ qiialit'y, is of throe classes, yia, p$&wul^ watted from 
wells ; gorma, also irrigated land, extending three or four khaiU^ or fields, 
around the village ; and mar, or ma?, defending on the heavens alone for 
moisture. As has been already stated*, there are two harvests, viz^ the 
oonaloo (from oon, *heat’), or summer harvest j and the sealoo (from see^ 
*cold*), the winter or autumnal. The share of the crown, as in all the ancient 
Hindu governments, ia taken in kind, and divided as follows. Of the first, 
or oonaloo prop, •onsi'sting of wheat, barley, and gram, the produce is formed 
into kullas (piles or heaps) of one hundred maunds each ; these are subdivi- 
ded into four parts, of twenty-five maunds each. The first operation is to 
provide from one of these the seerano, or one seer on each maund, to each 
individual of the village establishment : viz. the patel^ or head-man ; the 
patwari, registrar or accountant ; the sjtanah^ or watchman ; the bullae^ or 
messenger and also general herdsman the katVii (alias sootar) or carpenter' 
the lohar, or blaksmith ; the k/iomar, or potter ; the dhobi, or washerman ; 
the chamar^ who is shoemaker, carrier, and scavenger ; the nae, or barber- 
surgeon. These ten seerancfs, or one seer on each kulla, or two maunds and 
a half to each individual, swallow up one of the subdivisions. Of the three 
remaining parts, one share, or twenty -five maunds, goes to the 7'oj, or sover- 
eign, and two to the ryot, or cultivator, after deducting a seera7io of two 
maunds for the heir-apparent, which is termed KoxDur-7nuika, or ‘pot for the 
prince.’ An innovation of late years has been practised on the portion be- 
longing to the village, from which no less than three seeranos of one maund 
. each are deducted, previous to subdivision amongst the ten village officers ; 
viz. one ‘pot for the prince,’ another for the Rana's chief groom, and a third 
for his moodi, or steward of the grain department. These all go to tho 
government, which thus realizes thirty maunds out of each huntlred, or ihi^ee^ 
instead of on«*/bur<A, according to ancient usage. But the village- 
establishment has an additional ad^ntage before the grain is thrashed out ; 
this is the kirpah or sheaf from every beeglia, ( a third of an acre) of land 
cultivated, to each individual-^ and each sheaf is reckoned to yield from five 
to soven mrs of grain. The reapers are also allowed small hi7pas or sheafs, 
yielding two or three seers each ; and there were various little larcenies 
permitted, under the terms of dantuni and chabuni^ indicating they were 
allowed the nse of their teeth (dant) while reaping : so that in fact they fed 
' {^ehaina^ to bite or masticate’) upon roasted heads of Indian corn and 
mahe. 

Of the sealoo crop, which consists of midchi^ or Indian corn, and joc^r 
and Jajra, or maize, with the different pu/ses, the process of distribution 
is as follows. From every kulla, or heap of one hundred maunds, forty are 
set apart for the mj or. government, and the rest, after deducting the Bteror 
Kio$ of the village-establishment, goes to the cultivator. 

, On the culture of sugar-cane, indigo, tobacco, td or sesamum, and the 
various dyes, th^re has always been a fixed moneyrent, varying from two to 
ten rupees per heegha. 

There is nothing so uncertain in its results as the cultivation of sugar- 
cane, which holds out a powerful lure for dishonesty to the collector for the 

* The ‘bullae or InillavU is the shepherd of the community, whe/drives the villageflock 
to the common pasturage; and, besides his werano, has some trifiiinj’ reward from every 
indiyidaal. It is his especial duty to prevent cattle-trespasses. ' 
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crown. But it is asserted here that 'the’Vyot had no option, being Compelled 
to cultivate, in due proportion, cane, o^ium, and grain, from the same chursa 
or well. A rough estimate of the expense attending the culture of a ehur$a 
or what may be irrigated by one well, may not be uninteresting. Let us take 
first, one begha of cane and no more can be watered with one pair of oxen, 
premising that the cane is planted in the month of Agghun, and reaped in 
the same month next year ; that is after a whole twelve-month of labour: — 


Hasil, or rent ..Rupees 10 

Seed of one beegha 2P0 

Gor, or stirring up the earth with spuds, * 
eight times before reaping, sixteen men 
each time, at tow anna^ to each. ............ *4 16 

Two men at the well, at four rupees each 

per month, for twelve months 96* 

Two oxen, feeding, &c 18 

Paring and cutting forty thousand canes, 

at four annas per thousand 10 

Placing canes in the mill, cloLhes to the 
men, besides one seer of sugar out of 

every mannd ^ 20 

Shares of the village-establishment^ say 
if the beegha yields fifty maunds, of which 

they are entitled to one-fifth 40 

Wood 2 

Hire of boiler X..... 6 


I^upees 238 

A beegha will yield as much as eighty ^ 
maunds of sugar, though fifty is esteem- 
ed a good crop ; it sells at about four ' 200 
rupees per maund, or * 


Leaving the cultivator minus Rupees 38 


It will be observed that the grower’s whole “expenses aye charged ; be- 
sich^s, to make up we must calculate from the labour of the same two men and 
cattlo, the produce profit of one beegha of opium and four be^ha of wheat 
and Wrley, as follow i': 

Surplus profit on the opium, sewen seers of 
opium, at four rupees per seer.,.j^!.Es. 38 
Ono hundred and fifty maunds of §rain, 
of both harvests, of on.e-third to 
tho mj^ leaves one hundred mau^nds, at 
one rupee each maund 100 


Buf^^s 128 
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Brought Forward Rupees 128 


Deduct deficiency on cane 88 

Profit left, after feeding, men and cattle, 
&c. &c Rupees 90 


Sometimes, though rarely, 'the cane is sold sfcaadint:, at four to five 
rupees the thousand ; but, oeoasionally, the whole crop is lost, if tho 'i.iuo 
should unfortunately flower, when it is rooted up and burnt, or given to the 
cattle, being unfit for the use of man. This may bo superstition ; though the 
cultivators of the cane*in the West-Indies may perhaps say that the deteriora- 
tion of the plant would render it not worth the trouble of extracting tho juice, 
1 shall here conclude this rough sketch of the agricultural economy of Khy- 
roda, which may be taken as a fair specimen of the old system throughout Me 
war, with remarking that, notwithstanding the laws of Menu, inscription on 
stone, and tradition, which constitute in fact the customary law of Rajpootana 
make the rent in kind far lighter than what we have just recorded, yet the 
cultivator could not fail to thrive if even this system wero maintained. But 
constant warfare, the necessities of the prince, with the cupidity and poverty 
of the revenue officers, have auperadded vexatious potty demands, as k/mr- 
lakuv ( wood and forage ), and gimr-ginti ( house-tax ) ; the first of which 
was a tax of one rupee annually on every beegha of land in cultivation, and 
the other the same on each house or hut inhabited. Even the kaed salty or 
triennial fine on the headman and the register, was levied by these again on 
the cultivators. But besides these regular taxes, there was no end to irregu- 
lar exactions of burrar and dind^ or forced contributions, until, at length, the 
country became tl;^ scene of desolation, from which it is only now emer- 

-f HEEfTAH, January 30th. — This was a short march of three and hc^ili' 
coss,or nine miles, over the same extensive plain of rich black loam, or mal^ 
whence the province of Mai wa has its name. Wo were on horseback long 
before sunrise ; the air was pure and invigorating; the peasantry wero smi- 
ling at the sight of the luxuriant young crops of wheat, barley, and gram, 
aware that no ruthless hand could now step between them and the bounties 
of Heaven. Fresh thatch, or rising walls, gave signs of the exiles' return, 
w^ greeted us, at each step of our journey, with blessings' aiid looks of joy 
^ mingled with sadness. Passed the hamlet, or poorwa, of Amerf)OOra, attach- 
ed to Khyroda, and to our left the township of Mynar, held in sasun (reli- 
gious grant) by a community of Brahmins. This place affords a fine specimen 
of ‘the wisdom of ancestors' in Mewar, where fifty thousand heeghas^ or about 
sixteen thousand acres of the richest crown land, have been given in perpetuity 
to these drones of society ; and although there are only twenty families left 
of this holy colony, said to have been planted by Raja Mandhata in the treta- 
yug, or silver age of India, yut, superstition and indolence conspire to prevent 
the resumption even of those portions which have none to cultivate them, 
A ‘'sixty thousand years’ residence in helP’ is undoubtedly no comfortable 
prosgeot, and to those who sub'seribe to the doctrine of transmigration, it 
must be rather mortifying to pass from the purple of royalty into "a worm 
In ordure," one of the delicate purgatories w'hioh the Rajpoot soul has to 
underfo, before it can expiate the offence of resuming the lands ol the church I 
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t was rejoiced, however, to find that some of 'the sons of Sukta,’ as they itt.- 
numbers, iw the inverse ratio of their possessions, deemed it bet^ to incut 
all risks than emigrate to foreign lands in search of hhom ; an(J>€ioih {I*^ontah 
and Dooiidiu have been estab.ished on the land of the church, D ^sirous 0^ 
preserving every right of every clas^, I imprecated on my head all the ata- 
aohemas of the order, if the Rana should resume all beyond what the remhanfi 
or this family could require. I proposed that a thousand bedghas of the best 
land should be retained by them , that they should not only be furnished 
with cattle, seed, and implements of agriculture, but there should be wellsH 
Cleared out, of fresh ones dug for thf^m, At this time, however, the astrologer 
was a member of the cabinet, and being also physiciah in Ordinary, he, as 
One of the order, protected his brethren of Mynar, who, as may be supposed, 
Were in vain called upon to produce the or copper-plate 

warrant, for these lands* 

Mandhata Raja, a name immortalized in the topography of these regions^ 
was of the Pramar tribe, and sovereign of Central India, whoso capitals were 
Dhur and Onj^dn ; and alth )Ughhis period is uncertain, tr'^dition uniformly 
assigns him priority to Vicramaditya^ whose era (fifty.&uc ^,ears anterior to 
the Christian) prevails throughout India, There a^e various spots on the 
Nerbudda which perpotufi to his name, especially where that grand stream 
forms one of its most considerable rapids. Ohqetore, with all its dependencies 
was but an appanage of the sovereignty of Dhar in these darly times, nor can 
we move a stop without discovering traces to tlieir paramount sway in all 
these rogitms : and in the spot over which I am now moving, the antiquary 
might without any difficulty fill his portfolio. Both lleentah and Doondia, 
the dependencies of Mynar, aie brought in connexion with tho name 
Mandhata, who performed th grand rite of c»5tc)c67/z«r//icr,o- sacrifice of the horsej 
at Uoondia, where they still point out the coond^ or ‘pit of sacrifice/ TvvO 
lUshis, or ‘holy men,' of Hoonfcah attended Mandhita, who, on the conclusion 
of tho ceremony, presented them the customary 'n, or ‘offering,* which they 
rejected ; but on taking leave, tho Rtya delicately contrived to introduce into 
the beera of pan, a grant for the lands of Mynar, The gift, though unsoli- 
cited, was fatal to their sanofity, and the miracles whirh they had hitherto 
been permitted to form, Ceased with the possession of Mammon. Would tho 
rea<ler wish to have an instance of these miracles ? ilfter their usual mani- 
fold ai.Iutions, and wringing the moisture of their clhoti^ or garment, they 
would fimg it into the air, where it remained suspended over their head, as 
a protection against the sun's rays. On the lo^s of their power, these saints 
became tilh^rs of the ground. Their descoiulants hold the land or M^nar^- 
and are spread over this tract named Hurra Choubeesa, *tbo great twenty- 
four 

We also passed in this morning's match the village of BamttheO, hating 
a noble piece of water maintained by a strong embankment of niasonaryit 
No loss than four thousand hs.eyhas are attached. It was fiscal land, but had 
escaped observation. At this moment it is In tho hands of of Maoti pushan^ 
the* favourite handmaid of'^the Sun of tho Hindus.’^ This ‘Peari\^(?o£i} 
pretends to hate obtained it as a mortgage, >'ut it would be diificfult to shd^t 
a lawful mortgager. Near the village of BJiuiiSaira, on the estate Of 
Sing^ brother of Bheetidir^ wc passed a seura or a pillar or latid matk, 

@ 3 ! ' 
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having a grant of land inscribed thereon with the usual denunciations, attest- 
ed by ati imoge of the sacred cow, engraved in slight relief, as witness to 
the inteation of the donor. 

Been I ah was a place ol some consequence in the civil wars, and in S. 
(A. D. 1752) formed the appanage «*f one of the babas, or infants of the court, 
of the Mahraja Sawunt Sing. It now belongs to a subordinate Suktawut, 
and was the subject of considerable discussion in the treaty of resumption of 
the 4th of May 1818, t)etween the Ra«a and his chiefs. 

It was .the soo.ne of a gallant exploit in S. 1812, when teri thousand Ma- 
hrattas, led by Sutwa, invaded Mewar. Raj Sing, of tho Jhala tribe, tbo 
chief of Sadri, and descendant of the hero who roseued that first of Rajpoot 
princes, Riina Pratap, had reached the town of Heentah in his passage from 
court to Sadri, when he received intelligence that the enemy was at Salairo, 
only three miles distant. He was recommended to make a slight detour and 
go by Bheendir ; but having no reason for appiehenaion, he rejected tbo ad- 
vice, and pioceeded on his way. He bad not travelled half a mile, when they 
fell in with the marauders, who looked upon liis small 'but well mounted band 
as legitimate prey! But, in spite of the odds, they preferred death to tho 
surrender of their equipments and an action ensued, in which the Raj, after 
performing miracles of valour, regained the fort, with eight only of his threo 
hundred and fifty retainers. The news reached Khosliial Sing, the chief of 
Bheendir, who besides the sufficient motive of Rajpooli, or ‘ chivalry,’ was 
impelled by friendship and matrimonial connexion, he assembled a trusty 
band, and marched to rescue his friend from captivity and his estate from 
mortgage for his ransom. This little phalanx amounted only to live hundred 
men, all Suktawuts, and of whom three-fourths 'were on foot. They advanc- 
ed in a compact mass, with lighted matches, the cavaliers on cither flank, 
with Khoahial at their head, denouncing death to the man who quitted his 
ranks, or fired a shot without orders. They were soon surrounded by the 
cloud of Mahratta horse ; hut resolve was too manifest in the intrepid band 
even for numbers to provoke the strife. Thny thus passed over the immcnce 
plain between Bheendir and Heentah, the gates of which they had almost re- 
ached, when, as if ashamed at seeing their prey thus snatched from their graps 
the word was given, “birohee dsl” and a forest of Mahratta lances, each twnl- 
,ve feet long, bristled against the Suktawuts. Khoahial called a halt, wheel- 
ed his cavaliers to the roar, and allowed the foo to come within pistol-shot, 
when a well directed volley checked their impetuosity, and threw them into 
disorder. Tho little band of cavalry seized the moment and ebargod in their 
turn, gave time to load agvin, and returned to their post to allow a second 
volley., The gate was gained, the Sadri chief received into the ranks of do- 
livorens. Elated with success, the Mahraja promptly determined rather to 
fight his way bxck then coop hims df up lu Heentah, and bo stan'ed into sur- 
render ; all seconded the resolution of their chief, atid with little comparative 
'lo.^ they regained Bheendir. This exploit is universally known, and related 
with exnltation, as one of the many brilliant deeds of “the (-ons of Sukta,* 
6f whom the Mahraja Khosial Sing was conspicuous for worth as Well as 
gallantry. 

Moi-wun, Slst January — The last day of January ( with the thermome- 
ter 6(X^ at day- break ), brought n« to the limits of Mowar. 1 could not look 
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on. its rich alienated lands without the deepest regret, or see the birthriAt of 
its chieftains devolve on the mean Mahratta or ruthless Pathan, without a 
kindling of the spirit towards the heroes of past days, in spite of the vexations 
their less worthy descendants occision me ; less worthy yet not worthless, for 
having lefo my cares behind me with the court, where the stubbornness of 
some, the vices and intrigues of other, and the apathy of all, have deeply in- 
jured my health. There is somethintj: magical in abscnco ; it throws a deceit- 
ful medium between us and the objects we have quitti^d, which exaggerates 
their amiable qualities, and curtails the proportion of their vices. I look up- 
on Mewar as the land of my adoption, and, linked with all the associations of 
of my early hopes and their actual realization, I feel inclined to exclaim with 
reference to her and her unmanageable children, 

“Me war, with all thy faults, I lov® these still.** 

The virtues owe an immense debt to the present feudal nobility, not only 
of Mewar but of Rajpootana,.and it is to be hoped that the rising genentioii 
will pay to it what has been withheld by the past ; that energy and temperance 
will supersede opium and the juice of the mawah, and riding in the ring, re- 
place the siesta, and the tabor ( tabl^ ) and lute, I endeavoured to^ banish 
some of these incentives to degeneracy ; nor is there a young chieftain, from 
the heir apparent to the throne to the aspirant to a skin of land ( when op- 
portunity was granted ), from whom I have not exacted a promise, never to 
touch that debasing drug, opium. Some may break this pledge, but many 
will keep it especially those whoso minority I protected against courtfactiou 
and avarice : such a one as Urjooii Sing, the young chief of Bussie, of the 
Chondawut clan. His grandfather ( for his father was dead ) had maintuin- 
ed the old castle and estate, placed on the elevated Oopermal, against all at- 
tempts of the Mahrattas, but had incurred the hatred of Bbeem Sing of Salo- 
ombra, ihe head of his clan, who in S. 18 i6 dispossessed him, and installed a 
junior branch in the barony of Bussie. But the energetic Tukta Sing rega- 
ined his lost rights, and maintained them, until civil broils and foreign foes 
alike disappeared, on their connexion with the British in 1818. Then the 
veteran chief, with his grandson, repaired to court, to unite in the general 
homage to their prince with the assembled chief of Me war. But poverty and 
the remembrance of old leuds combined to dispossess the youth, and the am-, 
ounts of fine ( i0,000 rupees ) had actually been fixed for the interloper, who- 
was supported by all the influence of the chief of Salooinbra. This first 
noble of Mo war tried to avail himself of my friendship to uphold the cause of 
his protcf/ee^ Burrud Sing, whom he often brought to visit me, as did old Tukta 
his grandson. Both were of the same age, thirteen ; the aspirant to Bussie^ 
fair and stout, but heavy in his look ; while the possessor, XJrjoon, was spare^ 
dark, and beaming with intelligence. Merit and justice on one side ; 
stupidity and power on the other. But there were duties to be performed ; 
and the old Thokoor’s appeal was not heard in vain. ^^Qwayi^dherma and this’’ 
( putting his hand to his sword ), said the aged oheif, ‘*havo hitherto preserved 
our rights ; now, the ceuse of the child is in his sovereiiin^s hands and your’n j 
but here money buys justice, and right yields to favour.*' The Ran a, though 
he had sssented to the views of Saloombra, left the case to my adjudication. 
I called both parties before mo, and in their presence, from their respective 
Utatements, sketched the genealogical tree, exhibiting in the remote byancha 
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the stripling competitor's, which I shewed to the Rana. Ever ])rone to do 
right when not swayed by faction, he coufirtned Urjoon's patent, which he had 
given him three years previously, and girt him with the sword of investiture, 
This oontestr for his birthright was of great advantage to the youth ; for his 
grandfather was selected to command the Qeuotaa for the frontier fortreos of 
Jehajpur, a duty which he well performed and his grandson accompanied him 
and was often left in command while he looked after the estate. Both came 
to visit me at Oheetore. Urjoon was greatly improved during bis two years' 
absence from the paternal abode, and promises to do honour to the clan he 
belongs to. Amongst fnany question*’, I «Tsked ^‘ifhe had yet taken to his 
umlf^ to which he energetically replied, ‘'my fortunes will be cracked indeed, 
if ever I forget any injunction of your’s 

But a truoe to degression : the whole village pnnch%et has been wait- 
ing this half hour under the spreading burr tree^ to tell me, in the language 
of homely truth, khooshhyn Oompani mheb capertap m, that the auspic(*s 
of Sir Company they are happy 5 and that they hope I may live a thousand 
years/^ 

I must, therefore, suspend ray narrative, whilst I patiently listen till 
midnight to dismal tales of sterile fields, exhausted, funds exiles unreturned, 
and the depredations of the wild mountain Bhik 


CHAPTER IL 

chief of Beentalu — Diffiaxilhj of ' aTranging the seperation of Ileenfah 
from the fisc, — Anomalotis character of its present chief M«mn ?iing 
^nktmmL — Tiis history, — Lalji Ratewt of Nethan^a, — Origin of tile 
Hodeali family, — Adventxire of Singram Sing^ the liana of Mewar^ 
Bis son, Ohandrabhan, and Rana Raf^^Koetraor dinary manner in 
which he acquired Lawah, — Dechne of the family — Form of de d of con^ 
veyance 'of lands from the lord paramoxint. — Address of Baxm Bhiq, 
Atrocious murder of a Rahtoce boy, — Its smgular sequel, 

I Was not deceived : it is uonv midnight/but, Into as it is, I will intro- 
duce to the reader a few of my visitors. The chief of Hoontah, who was. 
absent ut his patrimonial estate of Koon, on thehils of Chappun, sent his 
brother and his homme d^afairesto make his oomplimonts to me, nnd express 
his regret that he could not offer them, peaaonally at Heontah, which he said 
was "my own township,’’ This was not mere customary civility, floentah 
had been taken by the Suktawuts Poon after the commencement of the civil 
wars of S 18,%, which was within the period (A. 1), 1766) fixed by the 
general arrangements of the 4 th of May 1818, for restitution ; and it was 
impossible, without departing from the principle on which they wore based 
that, the chief should retain it, though he could plead the presc'riptiva right of 
ha’f a century, 

^ The discussions regarding Heentah were consequently very warm ; the 
renunciation of ten valuable townships by the Mahartija Zoorawur Sing of 
Bheeadiv, the h^ad of the Suktawut clans, did not annoy the Bhoendir chief 
so much as his failure to retain Heentah as one of his minor feuds : nay, the 
suitend^ of Ai'jah, the priee of blood, a far mcntD important castle and 
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domain, by bis own brother Futteh Sing ("the original acquisition of which 
sealed the conclusion of a long-standing feud), excited less irritation than the 
demand that Heentah should revert to the fisc. '‘It is the key of Bheendir,** 
said the head of the clan. “It was a Suktawut allotment from the first, ^ 
exclaimed his brother. “The Ranawut was an intei;]oper,*' cried another,^ 
“It is my hapota^ the abode of my fathers/* was the more feeling expression 
of the occupant. It was no light task to deal with such arguments ; especi- 
ally who'll an appeal to the dictates of reason and justice wats thwarted by the 
stronger impulse of self-interest. But in a matter involving so important a 
stipulation of the treaty, which required '‘that all fiscal possessions which,, 
since S, 1882 (A. D. 1/66), the commencement of the civil wars, bad, by 
whatever means, p.issed from the Rana to the chieftains, should be reclaimed,*" 
firmness was essential to the success ot a measure on which depended the . 
restoration of order The Suktawuts behaved nobly, and with a, purely pat- 
riotic spirit throughout the scene, when almost all had to relinquish impor- 
tant possessions. The issue was^ that Heentah, with, its domuin, after 
remaining twelvo months incorporated with the fisc, was restoied to Zoorawur, 
blit curtailed of Doondia and its twelve hundred acres, which, though united 
to Heentah, was a distinct township in the old records. Having paid ten 
thousand rupees as the fine of relief, the chief wai^ girt with the sword, 
and ro-established in this bapota, to his great joy of the whole clan. 

Heentah is buftliencd with the service of fourteen horse and fourteen 
foot ; its relih^ or nominal value, in the putta luliye,^ or 'record of fiefs,’ being 
seven thousand rupees ; but in consideration of the impoverished condition of 
his estate, the chief was only called on to furnish five horse and eight foot. 
The present possessor of Heentah is an adoption from the chieftainship of 
Koon ; but, contrary to established usage, he holds both Heentah and Koon. 
his parent fief, whereby he has a complex character, and conflicting ydutie, 
to fulfil. As chief of Koon, he belongs to the third class of nobles, styeld g6le^ 
and is subj‘^ct to constant personal attendance on the Rana j as lord of 
H^entah, too, ho has to furnish a quota to serve “aif home or abroad 
Being compelled to appear at court in person, his quota for Heentah was 
placed under the charge of Maun Sing (another of the Suktawut sub vas- 
salago), and was sent to the thana of little Sadri, on the Malwa frontier, 
to guard it from the depredations of the foresester Bhil, But I was commis- ' 
Kioncd py the Rnna to ropriirand the representative of Heentah, and to 
threaten him with the re st'quostration of the estate, if ho did not better per- 
form the service for which he held it. In consequence of this remonstrance, 
I beoame acy]uainted with a long tale of woo ; and Maun Sing’s vindication 
from a failure of duty will introduce a topic worthy of notice copneOted with ' 
the feudal system of Mowar, namely, the subdivision of fiefs. 

Maun Sing Suktawut is a younger branch of the Iiawah femxly, and 
of the inlants who escaped the massacre of Sedgnrh, when Lalji Kawut and 
two generations were cut off to avenge the feud with Korabur, In order^ 
however, to understand the claims of Mwxin Singi we must go back to the 
period when Lalji Rawut was lord oi' Netharra, which, for some court-intri- 
g^ue, was -resumod, and bestowed on one of the rival clan of Ohondawub. 
Being a younger branch of the Bhansi family (ono^qf the senior subJivisions 
of Bheendir), Lalji but slenderrly^Bwi^ed foj? ‘fc the fawly allotment 
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Q)hut). On losing NetHarra, ho repaired to Donerpur, wtroaa Rawial gave 
him a grant of Seogurh, an almost inaccessible fort on the borders of the two 
countries. Thus compelled, throuh faction, to seek subsistence out of his 
native soil, Lfilji renounced his loyalty, and with his sons, now barwutteas 
or ^outlaws,’ resolved to prey upon Mewar. They now looked to Bheendir, the 
head of their clan, as their lord, and joined him in opposing their late sovere- 
ign in the field, levying black-mail from the estates of their rivals ; or, when 
the influence of the latter sunk at court, and was supplanted by the clan of 
Suktawut, Lalji poised his lance in the train of Ms chief ia defence of the 
throne. Thus passed his life, a chequered course of alternate loyalty and 
treason, until its tragical close at Seogurh.* 

Singram Sing, the eldest son of Lalji, f with his infant nephews, Jey Sing 
and Nahur (who was absent^ escaped the avenger’s sword, under which 
perished his father, mother, both brothers, and nil his own children, at one 
fell swoop I Singram succeeded to the possession of Seogurh, and to the 
feuds of his family. His nephew, young Nahur, joined in all his enterprizes, 
from the defence of Khyroda to the escalade and capture of the castle of 
I^wah, in which he maintained himself until the Rana not only pardoned 
him, but gave him precedence above his enemies in his own councils, 

Lawafa was wrested by Singram Sing Suktawut from Singram Sing 
the Dodeah, an ancient tribe, but like many others little known, untill the 
incident we are about to relate gave it a momentary gleam of splendour, 
and afforded the bard an opportunity to emblazon its fame upon his page. 
Even in these regions, so full of strange vicissitudes, the sudden rise of the 
Dodeah is a favourite topic of the traditional muse of Mewar. 

Ohandrabhan was the father of this meteor of the day ; his sole wealth 
consisted of a team of oxen, with which he tilled a few beeghas of land at 
the base of the ‘tiger mount,’ whero the Raua hnd a rumna 

or preserve, for the royal sport of tiger-hunting. It was during the autum- 
nal harvest, when the Dodeah bad finished his day^s work, having put up 
the last rick of mukhi (Indian corn), as he was driving home the companions 
of bis toil, a voice hailed him from the wood. He answered^ and advanced 
to the spot ivhenoe it issued, where he found a stranger, evidcntlj of rank, 
with his horse panting for breath. After inquiring his tribe, and boing told 
Rajpoot,” the stranger begi^ed a little water, which was supplied, along 
with two coarse cakes of mafcAi, and a little chunuti^cd-dal, pulse cooked 
with or clarified butter, which the honest Dodeah took out of a cloth 
not over clean. Having performed all the other duties which hospitality 
requires, the Dodeah made his salaam, and was abuot to depart, when a 
train of horsemen coming in sight, he paused to look at them. All wont up 
to the stranger ; and, from the profound respect paid to him, he found that 
he had entertained no common guest. 

It was in fact his sovereign, the Rana J uggut iSing, who delighted 


# See Vol. r, p. 286. 
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in the chase, and having that day been bewildered in the intricacies of Nsthra- 
mugra, had stumbled on the Dodeah earle. The latter expressed neither 
surprise nor delight when introduced to the Bana, and replied to all his ques- 
tions with the frankness that grows out of the sentiment of honest pride and 
independence, which never abandons a Rajpoot, whatever be his condition,^ 
The Rana was so much pleased with his rustic host, that he commanded a 
led horse to be brought forth, and desired the Dodeah would accompany 
him to Oodipoor, only ten miles distant. *The rocket of the moon’ {Chandra* 
hhan)^ in his peasant’s garb, bestrode the noble charger with as much ease aa 
it it were habitual to him, The next day, the Dodeah was conducted to 
the Presence, and invented with a dress which had been worn by his sovereign 
(a disringuished mark of royal favour), accoinpained with the more solid 
reward of the grant of Kowari and its lands in perpetuity. 

Chandrabhan and his benefactor died about the same time* Rana Raj 
had succeeded to the throne of Mewar, and Sirdar Sing, son of Chandrabhan, 
did personal service for the lands of Ivowario. It was a source of daily amuse- 
ment for the prince and his youthful associates td plunge into the fountain 
at the S%ihailea-ca barri t a villa about two miles from the capital, on which 
oecasions reserve was banished, and they gave themselves up to unrestrained 
mirth. The young Dodeah had some peculiarities, which made him a butt 
for their wit, The following incident will shew the character of these prin- 
cely pastimes. It was one day remarked, that when refreshing in the coondt 
or reservoir, Sirdar Sing did not lay aside his turban, which provoked a 
suspicion that he had no hair. The Rana, impatient to get a peep at the 
bare head of the son of Chandrabhan, proposed that they should push each 
other into the water* The sport began, and the Dodeah’s turban falling off, 
disclosed the sad truth. The jest, however, was nW relished by Sirdar; 
and he tartly replied, in answer to h’s sovereign's question, “what had be- 
come of his hair that “he had lost in service, in a former birth, as 
chela by carrying wood upon his head to feed the llame, when his sovereign, 
as (ijof/i, or ascetic, performed penance (tapast/a) in the hills of Buddrinath.^ 
The prince felt that he had violated decorum ; but the reply was pregnant 
with sarcasm, and his dignity must be maintained, “Sirdar must bring 
proof of his assertion, or * punishment awaits him,'* was the rejoinder. The 
young chief, in the same Ibfty tone, offered the evidence of the deoia (divinity) 
of the temple of Ivowario. This was a witness whoso testimony could not be 
impugned, and he had leave to bring it forward. 

At the village of Gopalpur, attached to his estate of Kowario, was a 
temple of the Bagrawuts, a tribe little known, having a shrine of their 
divinity, who was personified by an imago with a tiger's (6ap) head. “He 
invoked his support on this occasion, when the deoto threw him the flower§ 

* In my dara of inoxporjonoe, vvhen fcml ling through oountrieB unknown, and desirous to 
take the first peahunt I found as a gui<lo. I have boon amused by liis announcing to me before 
a question was put, am a Rajpoot,’’ as if in antioipatxon of the demand and a pasport to 
respect ; literally, nm of royal descent .** a reflection which lends an air of dignity to 
all his actions, and distinguishes him from every other class* 

+ *The nymphs’ pat^terre ; for the Jam is ipore a flower-garden than one of xndiacrimiuata 
culture 

is a phrase ‘Which incl ados servitude or domestic slavery s but implies, at the 
same time, treatment as a child of the family. Here it denotes that of a servant or disciple. 

§ That Bculptierod from the stone is meant, 
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in hi'i hand, and desired him to carry it to his aovereign^^ He did so, and 
the Rana^s faith was too great to dispute the miracle. ^ What honours could 
suffice for the man who had perfo»’med the most meritorious service to his 
prince in former transmigrations t Manq^ ‘ask/ was the sign of grace atid 
favour. Singram's request was governed by moderation ; it was for Lawah 
and its lands, which adjoined his estate at Kowario. 

The Rana being yet a minor, and the queen- mother at the head of 
affairs, he hastened to her to be released from the debt of gratitude. But 
Lawah, unluckily, was held by herself ; and although she was not heretic 
enough to doubt the miraculous tale, she thought the Dodeah might have 
selected any other land but her^s, and testily replied to her son’s request, 
that “he might give him 'Mewar if he cho-^e.” Displeased at this unaccom- 
modating tone, the prince quickly rejoined, “Mewajr shall be his then.” The 
word of a prince is sacredt ; he^sent for Sbgram, and thus addressed him J 
I give you Mo war for the space of three dajs; make the best use of your 
time ; my arsenals, my armouries, my treasury, my stables, my throne and its 
ministers, are ar your command/’ The temporary Rana availed liimsolf of 
this large power, and conveyed to his estate whatever he had a mind to. 
During the abdication, Sirdar held his court, though he had too much tact 
actually to press the cushion of his master *, but seated himself on one side of 
the vacant throne, attended by all the nobles, fully impressed with the san- 
ctity of the individual who had attained such distinction. On the third day, 
the queen-mother .sent her son the patent for Lawah ; and on the fourth, 
the Dodeah surrendered the sceptre* 

With the wealth thus acquired, he erected a castle in his domain of 
Lawah, on which he expended nine lakhs of rupees, about £100,000. Ho 
formed adake ; and a< single baori or reservoir, in the fort, cost another lakh. 
HLe built a splendid palace, whose china and mirror halls arc still the theme of 
encomium. These were greatly by an explosion of a powder-magazine, which 
threw down half the fortress that had taken twenty years to complete ; and 
though it underwent considerable repairs, it lost much of its 8[)lendour, which 
the guns of Holcar aided to diminish : but the castle of Lawah is still one of 
the finest in Mewar, Sirdar Sing had also a, grant one of the royal mahlB 
or palaces of Oodipoor, erected on the margin of the lake, a('t«'*r the model 
of the Jugmunder.* Although it now belongs to the chief of Amait, it is only 
recognized as the 'Dodeah-ca-mahl *, but its halls are the dwelling of the bat 
and the owl ; the burr has taken root in its light airy porticos, and its w^lls 
have every direction but the perpendicular. Sirdar lived twenty years after 
the erection of Lawah ; he died in S. 1^3^ (A.D. 1782), leaving one son, the 
heir .of his honouis and estates. Throughout his long life, he lo4 no portion 
of the respect paid to his early years ; but with him the name of Dodoah 
again sunk into obscurity, or lived but as a memento of the instability of 
fortune. It was. this son who when driven from Lawah by Siugram Sitig 
Suktawut, had no place of shelter, and died in mdigenco and obscurity. His 
son (grandson) of Sirdar, and great grandson of the ‘rocket of the moon’) is 
now patronized by the heir-apparent, Prince Jowan Sing, and receives a* 
daily allowance, but has not a foot of land. 

' ' ’ Siogram, the Suktawut, had a regular iunnud for the fief of Lawah, 
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Wtioh was rated at twenty-three thousand rupees of annual rent, while KowA- 
jrio has reverted to the fisci The lake of Lawah, which irrigates some thoa» 
sand acres of rice-land, alone renders it one of the most desirable of the second- 
ary estates of Mewar. Singram’s children being all murdered in the feud 
of Seogurh, he was succeeded by Jey Sing (son of Seo Sing, his Second bro- 
ther), who was received as khola, or son of adoption, by all the retainers of 
Lawali. While Singram Sing lived, no subdivision of allotments took place ; 
all^ to use the words of Maun Sing, ^‘ate out of one dish and his own 
father Nahur* who had aided in the cnterprizc, having by a similar Cotcp <ie 
main secured the estate of Banvvull for himself, no necessity for such partition 
existed. But Bunwull belonging to the fisc^ to whibh it reverted On the 
restoration of order in A.D. 1818, young Maun had no alternative but to 
turn round on Joy Sing, the adopted heir of Singram, and demand his lliuty 
or share of the lands of Lawah, in virtue of the right of joint acejuisition, and 
as a younger brother. Joy Sing retuwed: hut castoin prevailed and ihe village 
of fTaecpounih, of fifteen hundred rupees’ annual revunue, was bestowed upon 
the son of Nahur 8 ing. So long as Maun Sing performed his duties to his 
chief, his share of Lxwah was Lxesumeable and inalienable ; hence the stubborn 
tenacity of the chiefs of their share in the patrimonial acres, even when hold- 
ing largely, but separately, of the crown, since of the latter, caprice or intri- 
gue may depiivo them ; but their own misc«mduot alone can forfeit theif 
hapota* The simple deed of oonvcyaiuje will better establish this point j 
*‘Maharao Sri Joy Sing, pl’ghting his faith (buchunaeto), 

^‘At this time, Brother Maun Sing, I bestow upon theOj of my Own freO 
will) the village and lanas «>f Jaetpoorah* This donative shall not look to 
rankroo$\ m-pooti ct^-pooi:^ your issue shfdl enjoy them. Of this intention 
t call the four armed divinity (ChatoorlhoJ) as witness. You are my own 
child (choopoo) i wherever and whenever I order, you will do my serviee : if 
you fail, the fault be on your own head.’’ 

Whether Maun Sing, fulod in his duty to his superior, or othorwIiSe, 
Jaetpoorah was resumed ; and having in vain endeavoured to obtain jhstico 
through the ministers, ho came t(» mo to solicit attention to his caseT With 
the resumption of Khyroda, his brother, the chief of Lawah, lost half his no* 
minttl income 5 and it may therefore bo conjectured he ivould not he slow td 
listen to any charge against Mann, by which he might get back his allotirileiit* 
On my departure for Marwar, in August ib‘50, ho had written to me to say 
that Joy Sing had summoned him to oVaouto daeipoorah* In my reply, I 
said, it was a. matter for the Rana alone to deciile. Ho accordingly went td 
court, and failing there, followed me ; bul”, as at my desire ho had boon appoint- 
ed to head the quotas on the Sadii frontier, and had performed this duty 
very negligently, I repeivod him coolly i this, however, only gaVe aildition^ 
eagerness to his defence, as he assignisd strong personal icasona for the neg^ 
*leot» But the son of *tho ti^er^ ( ifahur Sing ) shall speak for himself* Let 
the reader imagine a young man of twonty-livo, above six L*ot high, of an 
athletic figure and chivalrous demeanour, his expression at once modest and 
independent, with those indispensable appendages to a Rajpoot warrior’ll 
visage, well trimmed /c<;em and mousiachei and armed at all points! such Was 

* hankron/f in ti pharrto ombracitjc? moutal or physical iuftimiby j hero strengthened by 
the words whioli iVllnv, Bi{-x^o<>i iwCuus 'worthy,^ or ‘good issue as a/^poot, ‘bad oi* 

iucovineteni 
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the lord-marcher ( ^eem-iswar\ Maun Sing. Having presented his patent for 
my perusal, he continued : ^‘Had I failed in my obligations to my brother, he 
would have been Justified in this step ; but since you took Biinwull from me, 
my retainers, at his back, equalled his own in numbers ; what right there- 
fore had he to resume Jaetpoorah? When Sin^ram Sing died, Lawah was in my 
hands: who could have prevented my keeping it had it been my pleasure. Tho 
Bon of Nahur Sing would have been preferred by the vassals of Singram to 
one they had never even seen ; but 1 respected his rights though even now he 
could not forcibly dispossess me. When the Thakoor of Amait, on his way to 
court, beat his drums^on the bounds of Lawah, did I not assemble my retain- 
ers and avenge the insult to my chief? My bead was Jey SingX — ^fchat is with 
the hangras { battlements ) of Lawah : but he never could have dared to take 
Jaetpoorah, had not re^ct for the chief of Lawah, respect for the Rana, and 
for you, made me passive. Only bid me retake it and I am not tho son of 
Nahur Sing if he keeps it a day. Its little castle, erected by these hands, shel- 
tered my wife and children, who now expelled from' my patrimony, arc com- 
pelled to seek refuge elsewhere. The lands assigned me in lieu of Bunwull 
are waste. For every rupee 1 can hope to derive from them, I must expend 
one and on Jaetpoorah alone could I raise any funds. Reckoning on this, I 
paid ray fine of two thousand five hundred rupees for my putta ^ant), and 
from its produce I looked to maintain my family and followers until the first 
should be made productive. When I lost this support, my creditors assailed 
me: to satisfy them, I sold all I had of value even to my wife’s jewels and the 
horse you saw tne ride when I came to meet you at Gangapur. I laid my 
case before PHthiai-n<ithy and here is his reply, deciding in my favour,.! repre- 
sented it through Jawandaa (a natural brother of the Rana), and five hxindred 
rupees were demanded and agreed toby me, provided bwhtm (security) waa 
given me of success. The Bikaneri-ji’s* was given ; but the pxxrse of the 
Thakoor of Jaetpoorah is not so long as the chieftain of Lawah%, and one 
thousand rupees, offered by him made his the juste cause I It is this that 
makes me negligent of my duty; this which incited the Pathans to carry off 
my little harvest from Salairob ; and Bhairawif is still in the hands of tho for- 
esters. Here is my case: If I demand axight that is not fust, or that is con- 
trary to usage, deal with me as you please. There is Futtch Sing, who holds 
Jri separate grant from the Rana an estate of thirty thousand rupees • but as a 
younger brother of Bheendir, be enjoys five thousand from his brother ; antd 
bing of Ahsind, thoxigh richer than bis immediate bead of Korabiir yet 
as tfe sou of TJrjoon Sing, holds fais allotment {bhui} from him r but you know 
all fehrs, why should I repeat it T Here the Thakoor conduded, without any in- 
terruption being given to his animated harangue, the int<‘rest of which was 
enhanced by his natural eloquence, and his manly but modest deportment. 
He IS a nobb specirx^n not of his tribe alone but of the hurmn dmroctor. 
His appeal wag irresistible and xvould almost h ^ve carried conviction of iU 
justly even to those who could not have understood hie toti*gue Still it was 
req^ta.te to .teel myserf agsinst impulses ; I .•ecommfndcd as the S 

tod LSwiS I.o should repair to hia post, 

tod establish fresh daima to hia- sovereings regard by punishing an atrocious 


j. ml 9"® finorn., a priuenss of Uikinor. 
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act; which in all probability his absence had occasioned. With the gift of a 
brace of piafcols and the usual leave-taking hint of utr-pan, Maun Sing quitt* 
ed my tent. 

And now for the melancholy occurrence which preceded that of the young 
Suktawut. On the borders of Little Sadri, where the quotas are posted, is a 
mountainous tract covered with deep forest, the abode of the halt-savage 
Mcenas Bhils. Mixed with them are the estates of some vassal chiefe, 
whose duty it is to repress their excesses; but, in such times as we have 
described, they more frequently instigated them to plunder, reoeivin^? a share 
of the spoils. Amongst the foremost in this association was the steward of 
Kalakote, At the foot of a pass leading into the wilds of Ohuppun was the 
hamlet of Beeleo, occupied by a Rahtore Rajpoot, who had snatched from the 
mountainside a few beeghas of land, and, dug some wells to irrigate the arable 
patches about his cot. With severe toil he raised a subsistence for himself, 
his wife, and an only son, who was to inherit this patrimony. Returning 
homewards one day, after his usual labour, he was met by his wailing 
help-mate ; she said the savage Bhil had rifled his cot, and with the cattle 
carried off their prop, their only child, and at the same time a young Jogi, 
his play-mate. The afflicted father spake not a word, but loading his match- 
lock, took the road to Kalakote. What was his horror when, at the entrance 
of the village, he stumbled over the headless bodies of his boy and his young 
companion! He learned that the savages belonged to the lordship of Kala- 
kota; that having convoyed the children from their home upon the 
cattle they had stolen, they were entering the place, when the young 
Rahtoro, reoogni^sing the steward, called out, ‘‘Save me, uncle, and my 
father will ransom me at your own price !” This was the object for which he 
had been abducted ; but these words proved that the steward was known to 
be the author of the outrage, and they were the last the child spoke. With 
this intelligence, the wretched father entered the ^black-castlo’ (Kalakote), in 
quest of the steward. He denied all participation in the abduction or the 
murder; and commiserating the Rahtore’s misfort im', offered him four times 
the number of cattle he had lost, twice the amount uf all his oth.'r los'^es, and 
to pay double the sum of mirhhm, or money expended in the s<'aroh. ‘‘Can 
you give me back my son?” was the only reply: ‘T want justice and vengeance, 
not money. I could have taken it in part,” continued ho; “for what is life 
now? but htt it fall on all,’^ 

No attempt at consolation could diminish the father’s grief ; but in 
ptomising him my aid to realize hia vengeance. I gave him hope to cling to ; 
and on ending him over to Maun Sing, saying hw own suit would be best 
promoted by the imprisonment of all concerned in this outrage, he quitted me 
with some mitigation of his grief. But before he left my camp, tiding^t amv* 
ed that the chief culprit was beyond the reach of man ; that the Groat Avenger 
had summoned to his own tribunal the iniquitous steward of Kalakote ! Even 
in those regions of rapine, where the blood of man and of goats is held in 
almost equal estimation, thcr<* was something in the wild grief of the Rahtore 
that sunk into the hearts of the vassals of Kalakote: they upbraided the ste- 
ward, ami urged him to confess the share he had in the deed. But he swore 
*by his God' ho had none, atid offered to ratify the oath of purgation in his 
temple. Nothing loss would satisfy them, and they procc'ccled to the ordeal 
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The temple was but a few hundred yards distant. The steward mounted his 
horse, and had just reached the shrine, when he dropped dead at the thres* 
hold? Ifc oaustd a deep sensation ; and to the yengeance of an offonded 
divinity was ascribed this signal expiation of the triple crime of theft, murder, 
and sacrilege. There now only remain the bjise accomplices of the wretch 
who thus trafficked with the liberty of his fellow-^nienj and I should rejoice 
to see them suspended on the summit of the Beelco pa?s, as a satisfaction to 
the now childless ilahtore, and a warning to others who yet follow such 
a course. 


CHAPTEE in. 

TAe 9 ol\t%ide of this fine district.-^Omiaed hy the Ifahraftas anA 
their meremaries. — hnpolioy of our conduct towards the Mahraltas — 
Antiqitities of Morwu7i. — Tradition of the foundation and destruction ofi 
the ancient city.->--Insc')i'iptio7i$. — Jain teinple — Qame. — Attac/c ly a 
tiger. ~Suddm change of the weather. —Destructive frost . — Legend of a 
temple of Mamadeva. — Jmpoi^tant inscripiio'n. — Distress of the peasant* 
Ty,’-^Qratitude of the people to the author.— ITehoo^np. — Oppression of 
the peasants. — Murlah.— Inhabited by Charuns. — Reception ofi the 
^ author. — Curious privilege of the Chai^xmis . — Its origin. — Traditional 

accou7%t of the settle^nent of this colony in Mewar.— Imprecation of 
satis. — The tandas, or caravms. — Their immunity from plunder* md 
extortion. — Neemhaira.—Ranikhaira. — Indignity committed by a scaven^ 
ger of Laisraioun. — Sentence xepan the culprit.— Tablet to a Silpi.~Ii6<;ep- 
tion at Neemhaira. 

Mor\mn^ February Yesterday, Maun Sing took up the whole of 
my time with the feuds of Lawah and their conscqtienoes. It obliged mo to 
halt, in order to make inquiries into the alienated lands in its vicinity. 
Morwun is, or rather was a township of some consequonoo, and head of a 
tuppa or subdivision of a district It is rated, with its contiguous hamlets, 
at seven thousand rupees annual rent. The situation is beautiful, upon heights 
pleasingly diversified, with a fine lake to the westward, whoso margin ia 
studded with majestic tamarind treev®. The soil is rich, and there is water 
in great abundance wiifBin twenty fl^b ’fSet of the shi;faco but man is 
venting? The desolation of solitude reigns throughout, for (as Rousseau 
observes) there ia none to whom one can turn and say, que la solitude cst 
Idle ^ 

I experienced another pang «t seeing this fertile district revert to tho 
destroyer, the savage Pathan, who had caused the desolation, and in the brief 
but expressive words of a Roman author, soUtndinem fadt, pnem appmlaL 
Morwun is included in tho lands mortgaged for a war-oontribntion, but which 
with others has remained in the hands of the Mahratta mortagageos or their 
mercenary subordinates. But it is melancholy to reflect that, but for a false 
Magnanimity towards our insidious, natural enemies, tho Mahratfca.s, all these 
Uhia would have reverted to their legitimate mastors^^ who are equally iater- 
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ested with ourselves in putting down predatory warfare. Justice, good policy^ 
and humanity, would have been better consulted had the Mahrattas been 
wholly banished fron Central India. When I contrasted this scene with the 
traces of incipient prosperity I had left behind me, I felt a satisfaction that 
the alienated acres produced nothing to the possessor, save luxuriant grass, 
and the leafless kesoola or plas. 

Morwun has some claims to antiquity; it derives its appellation from the 
Mori tribe, who ruled hero before they obtained Oheetore. The ruins of a 
fort, still known by the name of Ohitrung Mori’s castle, are pointed out as 
his residence ere he founded Oheetore, or moro properly Oheetrore. The tra- 
dition runs thus : Ohitrung, a subordinate of the imperial house of Dhar, 
held Morwun and the adjacent tract, in appanage. One of his subjects, 
while ploughing, struck the share against some hard substance, and on exami- 
nation found it was transmuted to gold. This was the parisputtur,^ or 
^philosopher’s stone,’ and he carried it forthwith to his lord, with whose aid 
he erected the castle, and enlarged the town of Morwun, and ultimately 
founded Chectorc. The dhoolkote^ or site of Mori-ca-puttnn, is yet pointed 
out, to the westward of the present Morwun. It was miraculously destroyed 
through the impieties of its inhabitants by fire, which fate recalls a more 
celebrated catastrophe; but the act of impioty in the present case was mere- 
ly seizing a ri8h% or ^hermit,’ while performing penance in the forest, and 
compollirig him to carry radishes to market ! The tradition, however, is of 
some value ; it proves, first, that there were radishes in those daysjandi 
secondly, that volcanic eruptions ocoured in this region. Oojoin-Ahar, in the 
valley of Oodipoor, and the lake of which is said in some places to be atac^ 
^deeper than plummet sounded,’ is another proof of some grand commotion of 
nature. Morun boasts of three mandiras, or temples, one of which is dedi- 
cated to Schmiaffi the thousand-headed hydra which supports the globe. 
Formerly, saffron was the meet oSciing to this king of reptiles j but he is 
now obliged to bo content with ointment of sandal, produced from the ever 
grocn, which is indigenous to Mowar. 

Having hoard of an inscription at the township of Unair, five miles 
distant, to the south-west, I requested my old guru to take a ride and copy 
it. It wavS of modern date, merely confirming the lands of Unair to the 
Brahmins. The tablet is in the temple of Ckatoorbhooja (the four-armed 
divinity), built and endowed by Rana Singram Sing in S. 1570 (A,D. 1514); 
to whoso pious testanient a codicil is added by Rann Juggut Sing, S. 1791, 
imprecating an anathema on the violator of it. There was also engraved 
upon one of the columns a voluntary gift, from tho villago-oounoil of Unair 
to the divinity, of tho first fruits of each harvest ; vis. two and a-half seers 
from each kuUa^ or heap, of the ■ spring orops^' and tho same of the autump^L 
Tho date, S. 1845 (A.I). 1789), shews that it was intended to propitiate the 
deity during tho wars of Mowar. 

Uirootly opposite, and very near the shrine of the Tour-armed,’ is a small 
Jain temple, erected, in S. 1774, to cover an image of tho great pontiff, 
Parswanath, founded in digging near this spot Here at every step are 
relics of past ages. 


Itt the Sanscrit piUturf 'stone, rook,^ vre have nearly the of Greeks. 
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FelTuary2d, — An accident has compelled another halt at Morwun, The 
morning was clear and frosty, not a cloud iu the sky, and we rose with the 
sun ; my kinsman, Captain Waugh, to try his Arab at a tiilgae, and myself to 
bag a few of the large rock pigeons which are numerous tibout Morwun. ily 
friend, after a hard run, had drawn blood from the elk, and was on the point 
of spearing him effectually just as he attained a thick part of the junglo, 
which not heeding, horse and rider came in contact with a tree, and were 
dashed with violence to the ground. There he lay insensible, and was 
brought home upon a charpae, or cot, by the villagers, much burnised, but 
fortunately with no broken bones, A leech was not to be had in any of the 
adjacent villages ; and the patient complaining chiefly of the hip-bone, we 
could only apply emollients and recommend repose. I returned with no 
game except one or two black -partridges and batten-quail. The rock-pigeon, 
or buT'teetur^ though unaccustomed to the fowler, Were two wild for me to 
get a shot at them. The bird bears no analojzy to the pigeon, but ha$ all 
the rich game plumage of the teetm% ov parti idge, in which name the 
ornithologist of the west will see the origin of ietrao. There arc two species 
of this bird in India, one much smaller than the common partridge j that of 
whicii 1 speak is much larger, and with the peculiarity of being fo«atherod to 
the foe. I have since discovered it to be the counterpart of a bird in the 
inuseumat Chambury, called 'barteveldt des Alpes^^ the ptarmigan of the 
highlands of Scotland. The male has exactly these redundant White icathors i 
while that I saw in Savoy was a richly- plumaged female bw-teetw. 

Our annual supply of good things having reached us this morning, we 
were enjoying a bottle of some delicious Burgundy and ‘La Rose’ after din- 
ner, when we were roused by violent screams in the direction of the village. 
We were all up in an instant, and several men directed to the spot. Our spe- 
culations on the cause were soon set at rest by the appearance of two 
hurcarrm ( messeng^>rs ), and a lad with a vessel of milk on his head. For 
this daily supply they had gone several miles, and had nearly reached the 
camp, when having outwalked the boy, they wore alarmed by his vociferations, 
''oh uncle let go— let go— I am your child, undo, let mo go!’’ They thought 
boy mad, and it being very dark, cursed his undo, and dusirod him to make 
haste ; but the same wild exclamations continuing, they ran back and found 
a huge tiger hanging to his tattered cold -woathor doublet. Tho hurcarrm 
attacked the h^ast most manfully with their javdin-hcadod sticks, and adding 
their screams to his, soon brought the whole village men, women, and children, 
armed with all sorts of missiles, to the rescue ; and it was their discordant 
yells that made us exchange our good fare for the jungles of Morwun. 

The ‘lord of the black rock/ for such is the designation of the tiger, was 
one of the most ancient bourgeois of Morwun ; his freehold is Kala-pahar bet- 
ween this and Mugurwar, and his reign for a long series of years hns boon im- 
molested, notwithstanding his numerous acts of aggression on hi?* bovine sub- 
jeefcs .' indeed, only two nights before, he was disturbed gorging on a buffalo be- 
longing to a poor oilman or. Morwun. Whether this tiger was an incarnation 
of one of the Morilords of Morwun, tradition does not say ; but neilher .run, 
bow nor spear, had ever been raised ajrainst him. Tn return for this forboar- 

It is said he never preyed upon man or if ho soiml one, would, upon 
being entreated with the endearing epithet of mamo or undo lot go his hold 
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and this accounted for the little ragged urchin using a phrase which almost 
prevented the ImrcaTvas returning to his rescue. 

Fehruary 3rd —Another bait for our patient, who is doing well, and 
greatly relieved by the application of leeches obtained form Neembaira. Wfiat 
a night ! the clouds which had been alternately collecting and dispersing ever 
since we left Marwnr, in December last, but had almost disappeared as we 
commenced our present march, again suddenly gathered. The thermometer^ 
which had averaged 4iV at daybreak throughout the last mouth, this morning 
rose to &0® On the 1st, the wind changed to the south, with showers, where 
it continued throughout yesterday j but during the night it suddenly veered ta 
the north, and the thermometer at daybreak was 2S®, or four degrees below 
the freezing point. Reader, do you envy me my hon vin de Bourgogne et murailr 
h$ de coton^ with not even a wood fire labouring under a severe pulmonary 
affection, with work enough for five men! Only three days ngo, the thermome- 
ter was 86^ at noo-n, and to day it is less at noon than yesterday at daybreak i 
even old England, with all her vicissitudes of weather, can scarcely show sor 
rapid a changelas this. 

Ill-fated Mewar ! all our hopes are blasted ; this second visitation has 
frustrated all our labours. The frost of December, which sunk the mercury to 
27^ as we passed over the plains of Mar war, was felt throughout Rajwarra, and 
blighted every pod of cotton. All was ‘‘burnt up,.’* but our poor exiles com- 
forted themselves, amidst the general sorrow, with the recollection that the 
young gram was safe. But even this last hope has now vanished : all is nip- 
ped in the bud. Had it occurred a month ago, the young plant would have 
been headed down with the sickle and additional blossoms would have ap- 
peared I was too unwell to ride out and see the ravages caused by this 
frost. 

February 4^.h — Our patient is doing so well, that we look to moving ta- 
morro-w. Thormoineter 28® at daybreak, and 3 1® at sun rise, with a keen 
cutting wind from the north. Ice closed the orifice of the meshe'k^ or leathern 
water bag, Even the shallow stream near the tents had a pellicle of ice on it* 
surface : our people huddling and shivering round their fires of bajra stioksf 
and the cattle of all classes looking very melancholy. 

My Yiiti friend returned from Palode, where I had sent him to copy an 
inscription in a temple dedicated to Mama-deva, the mother of goods j but he 
was dkappuintod, and brouhgt back only the following traditional legend. The 
ehritio, nroctod by a wealthy Jain disciple, was destined to receive the image, 
of one ofth<‘ir pontiffs; but on its completion, Mama-deva appeared in propria 
]ger$ona to the founder, and expressed so strongly her desire to inhabit it, that 
heretic as he was, be could not deny the goddess’ suit. He stoutly refused how-* 
ever, to violate the rules of his order :%y my hands the blood neither of goats 
or buffaloes can bo shed/^said the Jain. But, grateful for the permission that a 
niche should be set apart for her mro&p (form), she told him to go to the Soni- 

f urra chief of Ohectoro, who would attend to the rites of sacrince. The good 
aiu, with easy faith, did as he was commanded, and erecting another temple, 
succeeded at length in enshrining Parswauath, My old friend, however, dis^ 
Covered in a temple to Ufalaji, the universal mother, an inscription of great im 
portance, as it fixes the period of one of the most conspicuous kings of the Sol- 
anki dynasty of Nchrvalla, or correct^, A^ihulwarra Pattun ; and, in conjuno 
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tioA with another Of the ^amo prinOe (which I afterwards discovered Ih Che8‘ 
tore ) also bearing the very same date,* demonstrates that the Solanki had 
actually made a contluest of the capital of the Geblotes. The purport is sim- 
ply that ‘'Komarpal Solanki and his son Sohunpal, in the month of Pous (the 
precise day illegible), S. 120? ( Winter of A. D. lljl ), came to worship the 
Universal Mother in her Shrine at Palode/’f The Seosodias try to get rid of 
this difficulty by saying, that daring the banishment of Komarpal by Sidraj, ho 
not only enjoyed sirnd (refuge) at Oheetore but held the post of prime minis- 
ter to Kawul Samarsi,the friend and brother indaW of the Ohohan emperor of 
Delhi; but the inscription (given in the first volume), which I found in the 
temple built by Lakha Rana, is written in the style of a conqueror, ‘‘who 
- planted his standard even in Salpur ' the city of the Gotea in the Punjab* 
At all events, it is one more datum in the history of Rajpootaua. 

Febniarg 5th^ thermometer sO'’.— ^Mounted jBajj’cyVthe royal steed/ and 
took a ride over the heights of Morwun, a wild yet fairy scene, with the Pa* 
than or table-land bounding the perspective to the east. The downs ate cover- 
ed with the most; luxuriant grasses, and the dhah or plas dried by the wintry 
blast, as if scorched by the lightning, faintly brought to mind the poet's simile* 
applied to this tree, even in the midst of spring: '^the black leafless hesoolla!^ 
We entered a village in ruins, whose neem trees bid defiance to winter; the 
‘thorny babooP {mimosa Arahica) grows luxuriantly out of the inner sides of 
the Walls, and no hand invades the airy nest of the imitative joapya, fantasti- 
cally pendent from the slenderest branches. No trace of the presence of man 5 
but evidence that he has been here. The ground was covered with hoar-frost* 
and the little stream coated with ice. Many a heavy heart has it caused, and 
plunged joyous industry into utter despondence. Take one example i youndor 
Jat, sitting by the side of his field, which he eyes in despair ; three months 
since, he returned, after many years of exile, to the hapoia^ the land of his siros 
without funds, without food, or even the implomnuts for obtaining it. Ho had 
been labouring as a serf in other lands, but he heard of peace in his own, and 
came back to the paternal acres, which had been a stranger to the plough- 
share since he was driven from his cot in S. 1844 j, immediately following the 
battle of Hurkea-Khal, when the ‘Southron’ completed the bondage of 
Mewar. What could he do ? his well was dried up, and if not, ho had no 
cattle to irrigate a field of wheat or barley. But Mewar is a kind mother, 
and she yields h^tchunna crop wiihvOut waten To the boliom (the metayeT) 
be promised one fifth of the produce for the necessary seed and the use of a 

f )air of oxen and a plough j one fifth more was the share of the state from 
and se long sterile ; there was three-fifths left for himself of hisfiong ncgJoct-* 
ed but at once luxuriant fields. He watched the crop with paternal solici- 
tude, from the first appearance of verdure to the approach of busmnl^ tbo 
joyous spring. Each night, as he returned to his yet roofless abode, ho re- 
lated the wonders of his field and its rapid vegetation ; and as ho calculated 
the produce, he anticipated its application ; ^so much shall go for a plough, 
So much for the hoJiora, so much m part payment of a pair of bullocks, and 
the rest will keep me in bread till the mukhi crop is ready.’ ^ Thus tlio days 
P^ed, until this killing frost nipped his hoper in the bud, and now sec him 

* See inscription, VoL 1, p, 713, 

i* The style of this inaoription is perfectly in unison witfx inscriptions ou tbo temples 
and Btatnea of Egypt, 
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Wnnging his hands in fcho bifcfceresfc anguish 1 This is no ideal picture ; it 
IS one to be found in every village of Mewar. In this favoured feoil, there is 
as much oichunri't, in the riibhee harvest as of wheat and barley conjoined^ 
and in the first crop sown in hnnjnr^ or soil long sterile, wheat and eliunna 
are sown together. It is a sad blow to the exiles ; though happily in the 
crown-lands their distress will be mitigated, as these are rented on leases of 
five years, and the renters for their own sakes must be loiiiont, and moreover 
they are well watched. 

January — Still halting ; our patient very well, though ho feels his 
bruises : but we shall put him on an elephant to-morrow. The jealousy of 
the Mahratta had hitherto prevented the inhabitants from fulfilling their 
desire to come and visit mo ; but to-day, the ciders forming the pxmGhaet^ 
heading the procession, they came en masse. The authorities need not have 
feared exposing the nakedness of the land, whioh is too visible ; but they 
apprehended the contrast of their condition with our poor subjects, who 
were at least unmolested in their poverty. It was a happiness to learn that 
this contrast was felt, and as the Patel presented to me an engaging little 
child, his daughter, he said, ‘let net our misfortunes bo our faults; wo all 
belong to Mewar, though we are not so happy as to enjoy your protection and 
care/’ I assured him, that although under the Toork, I should look upon 
them as my children, and the subjects of the Rana ; and I have had it in 
my power to redeem this pledge- fo'*, strange to say, cvoti Amcor Khan, 
Boeing tliat the prosperity of the subject is that of the prince, has command- 
ed his governor of Noombaira to consult me in every thing, and has even 
gone so far as to beg I would consider the place as under iny authority. 
Already, following our example, ho has reduced the transit duties nearly one- 
half, and begins to think the fringi notions of economy better than his own, 
his loss having proved a gain. 

JJekoomp, January 7th t eleven miles. — Midway, passed through 
koorla, a villago belonging to Meor Khan. Nekoomp is a ialook of Jawudj 
which with Mundipca was hold by the Pindarn freebooter, Fazil, while 
Jeswunt Raw Bhao held them i\\ jardad. They arc now leased to a Pundit 
by the Hakim of Jawurl, which latter is assigned by Sindia to his fatherdn- 
law, the Senapatii Kckooinp is a good village, but more than two third de- 
populated, and the renter is prevented from being lenient, a? he expcrictideal 
no mercy Idmsolf. Notwithstanding they have all been suffering as wo have 
from this host, an assessment is now liwying. One poor fellow said to mcj 

returned only tlireo months ago from cxili‘, ami I had raised the mud- 
walls of my hut two foot, when my wife died, leaving me to take care of a 
boy eight yo^rs of age, and to got bread for both. If the walls were twd 
foot higher, I would cover it iti ; but though I have not a foot of lai^d^ toy 
roofless half-finished cot is assessed a rupee and a half' a gift of two rupeeal 
made him happier than his Hakim 1 

The country is boauriful, the soil rich, and water, as already mehtidned, 
about twenty-five feet from the surface. Wo arc now in the region of the 
flower sacred to '‘gloomy Dis,'^ the accursed poppy, Tlie crop looks miser- 
able from the frost, but those patches within the innuenOe of the Wells are pftrt^ 
ly saved by the fields being inundated, whioh expedient is always suedesS- 
ful upon such visitations, if applied with judgment. The mountains tOuOlT, 
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ing great Sadri lay twelve miles south coming from Pratabgurh, and ranging 
. to Saloombra and Oodipoor, whore they commingle \n ith the giant Aravallh 
Murlah^ January Sth : seven miles. -Crossed two ridges running north- 
’‘-’ard to Bhadaisir. The intervening valleys, as usual, fr inile, with numerous 
-iages, hut alienated to the southern Goths or the partizun Pathan. Passed 
many large townships, formerly in the fisc of Mewar, as Baroe, Binotahj 
Bumborec, ^c. In distance, saw ‘‘the umbrella of the cartls/' the far- 
famed Choetore* Murlah is an excellent township, inhabited by a commu- 
nity of Oharuns, of the tribe Oucholeah, who are Bunjarris (carriers) by 
profession, though poet§ by birth. The alliance is a curious one, and w^ould 
appear incongruous, were not gain the object generally in both cases. It was 
the sanctity of their office which converted our bardauintobunjarris, for their 
per^ous being sacred, the immunity extended likewise to their goods, and 
saved them from all imposts ; so that in process of time they became the free- 
traders of Rajpootana, I was highly gratified with the reception^ I received 
from the community, which collectively advanced to me at home distance from 
the town. The procession was headed by the village-band, and all the fair 
Oharunis, who, as they approached, gracefully waved their scarfe over mo, 
until I was fairly made captive by tlie muses of Murlah 1 It was a novel and 
interesting scene : the manly persons of the Oharuns, clad in the flowing 
white robe, with the high loose folded turban inclined on one side, from 
which fche mala, or ^chaplet, was gracefully suspended ; the nalques, or lead- 
ers, with their massive necklaces of gold, with the immage of the pUnswur 
(manes) depending therefrom, gave the whole an air of opulence and dignity. 
The femaleti were uniformly attired in a skirt a dark brown camlet, having a 
boddioe of light coloured staff, with gold ornaments worked into their fine 
black hair ; and all had the fiivourite chooins, or rings of haiidmt (elephant’s 
touth), covering the arm, from the wrht to the elbow, and even above it, 
Never was there a nobler subject for the painter in any age or country ; it 
was one which Salvator Rosa would have seized, full of picturesque contrasts : 
the rich dark tints of the female attire harmonizing with the white garments 
of their husbands ; but it was the mien, the expression, the gestures, denot- 
ing that though they paid homage they expected a full measure in return. 
And they had it : for if ever there was a group which bespoke respect for the 
natural dignity of roan and his consort, it was the Charun community of 
Murlah. 

It was not until the afternoon, when the naiquies again came to sea 
me at my camp, that I learned the full value of my escape from the milken 
bonds of the fair Charunis. This community had enjoyed for five hundred 
years the privilege of making prisoner any Rana of Mewar who may pass 
through Murlah, and keeping him in bondage until he gives them a gote^ or 
entertainment : and their chains are neither galling, nor the period of 
captivity, being thus in the hands of the captivated, rery long. The patri- 
arch told me that I was in jeopardy, as the Rana's representative ; but not 
knowing how I might have relished the joke, had it been carried to its 
conclusion, they let me escape, though they lost a feast by it* But I told 
them I was too much delighted with old customs not to keep up this : and 
immediately sent money to the Ladies with my respects, and a request that 
they would hold their gate (feast). The patriarch and his subordinate nai- 
quea and their sons remained with me to discourse on the olden time. 
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The founders of this little colony accompanied Rana Hamir from Guz* 
zerat in the early part of his reign, and although five centuries have elapsed, 
they have not parted with one iota of their nationality or their privileges 
since that period : neither in person, manner, or dress, have they any thing 
analogous do those amid'sb whom they dwell. Indeed, their air is altogether 
foreign to India, and although they have attained a place, and that a high 
one, amongst the tribes of Hind, their affinity to the ancient Persian is strik- 
ing ; the loose robe, high turban, and flowing beard, being more akin to the 
figures on the temples of the Guebres than to any thing appertaining to the 
Charburrun, or four classes of the Hindus. But I must give the tale ac- 
counting for their settlement in Mewar. Rana Hamir, so celebrated in the 
history of Mewar, had a leprous spot on his hand, to remove which he made 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of Hinglaz, upon the coast of Mekran, the division 
Oritce of Arrian’s geography. He had reached the frontiers of Outch Bhooj, 
when alighting near a tanda^ or encampment of Charuns, a young damsel 
abandoned the meal she tvas preparing, and stepped forward to hold the 
stranger’s steed. Thanking her for her courtesy, he jucosely observed that 
he wished his people had as good a breakfast as she was preparing, when 
she immediately made an offering of the contents of the vessel; on which 
Hamir observed, it wouhl go but a short way to satisfy so many hungry 
mouths. “Not if it pleased Hinglaz-ji,” she promptly replied ; and placing 
the food before the Rana and his train, it sufficed for all their wants. A 
little well, which she excavated in the sand, was soon filled with a copious 
supply of water, which served to quench their thirst. It was evident in- 
terposition of the goddess of Hinglaz in favour of this her ro;^al votary. He 
returned from her shrine cured and the young Charuni’s family were induced 
to accompany him to Mewar, where he bestowed upon them the lands of 
Murlah, with especial immunities in their mercantile capacity : and as a 
perpetual remembrance of the miraculous feast, permission was granted to the 
Dhanini damsels to make captive of their sovereign as related above. 

The colony, which now consists of some thousands of both sexes, present- 
ed an enigma to our young Englishmen, who think ‘‘all black fellows alike/ 
and equally beneath notice : it was remarked how comfortable they looked 
in house and person, though there was not a vestige of cultivation around 
their habitations. The military policy of the troubled period accounts for 
the first *, and a vLsit to the altars of Murlah will furnish the cause^ of the 
neglect of the agrarian laws of Mowar. As the community increased in num- 
bers, the subdivision of lar.ds continued, according to the customs of Outch, 
until a dispute regarding limits produced a civil war. ^ A ferocious combat 
ensued, when the wives of the combatants who were slain ascended the funer- 
al pile ; and to prevent a similar catastrophe, imprecated a curse on whom- 
ever from that day should cultivate a field in Murlah ; since which the land 
has lain in absolute sterility I Such is the implicit reverence for the injunc> 
tion of a $at% at this moment of awful inspiration, when about to take leave 
of the world. In Mewar, the most solemn of all oaths is that of the sati. 
Malta saWan-caan, ‘by the great satis/ is an adjuration frequently used in 
the royal patents. 

The tanda or caravan, consisting of four thousand bullocks, has been 
kept up amidst all the evils which have beset this land, through Mogul and 
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Mahrafcta tyranny. The untility of those caravans, as,general carriers to 
conflicting armies, and as regular tax paying subjects, has proved their safe- 
guard, and they were too strong to be pillaged by any petty marauder, as 
Liy one who has seen a Bunjarri encampment will be convinced. They 
encamp in a square ; their grainbigs piled over each other breast'high, with 
interstices left for their matchlocks, make no contemptible fortiflcaiioti. 
Even the ruthless Toork, Jemshid Khan, set up a protecting tablet in favour 
of the Oharuns of Murlah, recording their exemption from dind contributions, 
and that there should be no increase m duties, with threats to all who should 
injure the community^ As usual, the sun nnd moon are appealed to as wit- 
nesses of good faith, and stmlptured on the stone. Even the forestor Bhil 
and mountain Mair have set up their signs of immunity and protection to the 
chosen of Hinglaz ; and the figures of a cow and its kaine (calf), carved in 
rude relief, speak the agreement that they should not be slam or stolen with- 
in the limits of Murlah* 

Neemlaira : seven miles^—The soil, as usual, exocl'lont ; but from 
Eanikhaira toNeembaira the blue schist at intervals penetrates the surlacc, 
and there is but little superincumbent soil even to the bed of tho stream, 
which makes an entire di-^closure of tho rock, over which filows a clear rivulet 
abounding with small fish, amongst which the speckled trout wore visible. 
Banikhaira, through which we passed, is the largest township of this dis- 
trict, and was built by the Rani of XJrsi Rana, mother of the present rulor of 
Mewar, at whoso expense the temple, the Imoari or ‘reservoir,' and the pavc(l 
street, were constructed. Although in the alienated territory, I had a visit 
from its elders to complain of an indignity to the community by the hungi^ 
or scavenger, of Lnisrawun, who had killed a hog and thrown it into tho 
reservoir, whose polluted waters being thus rendered unfit for use, the in- 
habitants were compelled to get a purer clement from the adjacent villages. 
This bawari is about half a mile from the town, and being upon tho high- 
way, the council and train very wisely stopped at the spot where the aggres- 
sion had happened: and although the cavalcade of tho Hakim of IToombairn 
was iu sight, advancing to welcome me, it was impossible to proc(‘od until 
I heard the whole grievance, when adjured by "subjocts of M'owar, and child- 
ren of the Rana, though unhappily under tho Toork,'' to see thoir wrongs 
redressed. T mi^ht not have recorded this incident, but for its consoiiuonco ; 
as the hog thrown into the reservoir of 'tho royal mother’ of 

Mewar, affords an inst nice of tho extent to which mortgage is carried. 

The Bnhinyijf, or scavengers^ of Ranikbaira, tho v.^ry refuse of mankind, 
had mortgaged their rights in the dmd mmim of th<‘irtown to ii professional 
brother of Laisrawun ; but, on the return of those halcyon days, they swer 
ved fiom their bond, I he chiofoain of Laisrawun esj)()us(*(l Ins vassal’s <iauso 
and probably pointed out the mode of revenge. One morning, fhi'rt‘fore, not 
having^ tho fear of Jemshid of Nonrnbaira bofbro his eyes, tho said morlgagoo 
slew his pig ; and albeit but tho wreck of a human heir^, contrived to emst 
his victim into tho pure founOiin of Queomstown,’ ainl ifnniediatoly fled for 
sirm. to Bhoonclir. But what could bo done to u \vn‘tch, who for fonm'r 
misdeeds had already suffered tho dismcmbonmuit of an arm a leg and hU 
,»oso ? Here istho sontonco ! ‘To be paraded, mounted on ati ass/ his fimn 
With a chaplet of shoes round his nc(?k, and drummed out of 
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limits of Ranikhairst j’’ The fountain is now undergoing purification ; and 
when the polluted waters are baled out, it is to be lustrated with the holy 
stream of the Ganges, and the ceremony will conclude \^ith a gate, or feast, 
to one hundred Brahmins. Previous to this, I took a peep at the humble 
altars of Ranikhaira. All is modern ; but there is one tablet which pleasing- 
ly demonstrates that both public feeling and public gratitude exist in these 
regions. This tablet, set up by the council of the town, recorded that Kitstna, 
the or stone-cutter, did at his own expense and labour repair all the 

altars then going to decay ; for which pious act they guaranteed to him and 
his succrssors for ever six thalis or platters of various viands, saffron, oil, 
butter, and several pieces of money, at every village *f€te. Doubtless such 
traits are not confined to Ranikhaira. I accepted with kindness the offer- 
ings of the elders and assembled groupes — a pot of curds and sundry bless- 
ings — and continued my journey to meet the impatient cavaliers of 
Neembaira, who, to fill up the interlude, were karowling, with matchlock and 
spear, their welbcaparisoned chargers. The Khan was in the Centre of the 
gtoupe, and we had a friendly, unceremonious dustalazee, or shaking of 
hands, without dismounting. He is a gentlemanly Pathan. of middle ago, 
courteous and affable, and a very different personage from the f^oohanded 
Jemshid his predecessor, who lately died from a cancer in bi^ back t a 
ment, if we are to credit our Mewar friends, for his horrible Cruelfcied'“"^M 
oppressions over all these regions, as lieutenant of Ameer Khan during many 
years. The Khan welcomed me to Neembaira w'ith true Oriental 
saying, “that the pl.jce was mine and that he had received the “positive 
instructions of the Nawab Shaib (Ameer Khan, whose son-in-law) to look 
upon me as himself.^* I replied, that, in accepting such a trust, I cOuld nUt 
say more than that I would, whenever occasion presented itself, act for him 
as if Neembaira were really my own. The Khan had reason to find that hia 
confidence was not misplaced • and while enabled to benefit him, I had 
the opportunity of protecting the interests of the feudatories, who tbfe 
alienation (as is fully related in the Annals of Mewar) were placed 
the pale of the Rana's power. The Khan after accompanying me 4o my 
tents, took leave ; but paid me a long visit in the cvening^ when we discU'i^d 
all that concerned the welfare of his charge and the peace of the bord-ertf. As 
matters stand, it is a duty to conciliate and to promote prosperity ; but It 
melancholy to see this fertile appanage of Mewar in the hand of so consum- 
mate a villain as Meer Khan ; a traitor to his master Holcar, for which he 
obtained the ^sovereignty in perpetuity^ of many rich tracts both in MeWat* 
and Amber, witliout rendering the smallest service in return. Let thfstofe 
bdrhc in mind when another day of reckoning comes, Neetnbait^^ 'Iij^ A 
contidetable tbVn, with an excellent stdfyecirhumtallation; 
high road ^ between Malwa and bnj^sVkbo^^^ 

Upwards df one hundred viJlageS hVe attached l;o' it’^nfl it 

three lakhs of i|upees, of annual rent. - ^ 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Pathar or Table-land of Central India. — View from thence. Project of 
a canal. — ltd advantages to Mewar . — Utility ofjurtlier 'wot\ 8 to the peo- 
ple. — Traces of euperstition in the Pathar. — Temple of Sodkhdeo. — The 
Dyte-ca-har, or ^Qiant^s bone' — The Vira-jhamp, or ^Warrior'^s Leap . — 
Proprietorship of the Pathar. — Its products. — The poppy - Pernicious 
effects of its increasad cultimtion. Account of the introduction and mode 
of culture of opium. — Original post of its cxiUivation. — The manufacture 
of opium "kept pace with the depopulation of Mewar. — Process of cultiva- 
tion and of manufacture. — Its fluctuation of price. — Adulterated opium of 
KhantuL — Evil consequences of the use of opium. — Dutyoi the paramount 
power to restrict the culture.-^ Practicability of such a measttre . — Distribu- 
tion of crops* — Impolicy of the government in respect to the opium mono- 
poly. ^ 

Kunairo\ February IStli : nine miles. — A new feature in the face of 
Mewar was this day disclosed to us.*' At the termination of our short march 
we ascended the Pathar^ or plateau^f Central India, the grand natural ram- 
part defending Mewar on the east. As wo approached it, the level line of its 
crest, so distinct from the pinnacled Aravalli, at once proclaimed it to be a 
table land, or rock of the secondary formation. Although its elevation is not 
above four hundred feet from its western base, the transition is remarkable, 
and it presents from the summit one of the most diversified scenes, whether 
in a moral, political, of picturesque point of view, that I ever beheld. From 
this spot the mind’s eye embraces at once all the grind tlieatres of the history 
of Mewar. Upon our right lays Cheetore, the palladium of Hinduism ; ou 
the west, the gi^mntio Aravalli, enclosing the new capital, and the shelter of 
her heroes ; here, at our feet, or within view, all th»e alienated lands now 
under the ‘bub irian Toork’ or Mafaratta, as Jawud, Jeerun, Noombaira, 
fchsyri, Ruttengiirh. What associations, what aspirations, does this sceno 
conjure up to one who feels as a Rajpooc for this fair land 1 The rich flat wo 
have passed ovnr — a space of nearly seventy Eng'ish miles from ouo table- 
range to the other —appears as a deep basin, fortilf^ed by numerous streams, 
fed by huge reservoirs in the mountains, and studded with towns, which ouoo 
were populous, but are for the most part now in ruins, though the germ of 
incipient prosperity is just appearing. From this height I coudensod all my 
speculative ideas on a very favourite subject — the formation of a canal to 
unite the ancient and modern capitals of Mewar, by which her soil might be 
m^de to return a tenfold** harvest and famine be shut out for ever from her 

? ate«. My eye embraced the whole line of the Biiris from its outlet at the 
)rdkagur, to its passage within a mile of Cheetore, and the bonoflt likely to 
accrue from such a work appeared incalculable. W'hat new ideas would bo 
opened to the Rajpoot on seeing the trains of oxen, which now creep solvvly 
along with ratTchandize for the capital, exchanged for boats gliding along the 
canal and his field, for many miles on each side, irrigated by lateral cuts, in- 
stead of the cranking Egyptian wheel, as it is called, but which is iiidigeuOjus 
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to India ! If the reader will perceive the great facilities for such an undertak-' 
Lng* He will there see two grand reservoirs within six iniles of each other, the 
Peshol, or internal lake, having an elevation of eighty feet above the external 
one, the Oudisagur, whose outlet forms the Bairis river ; but for which the 
valley of the capital would be one wide lake, and ^Yhich, for want of proper 
regulation, once actually submerged a third of it. The Peshola may be call- 
ed the parent of the othdl*, although it is partly fed by the minor lake at the 
villa of Suhailea ca-bari: Both are from twelve to fourteen miles in some pla- 
ces thirty-five feet deep, and being fed by the perennial streams fromi the Ara- 
valli they contain a constant supply of water. From^ the external lake to 
Oheetore, the fall is so slight that few locks would be r<'quired ; and the soil 
being a yielding one throughout, the expense of the undertaking would be 
moderate. There is plenty ot material in the neighbouring hills and forests, 
and by furnishing occupation for the wild population, the work would tend 
not a little to reclaim them. But where are the means. Wtih this difficulty 
and the severe blow to our ineijuent prosperity in this untimely frost, our 
schemes dissipate like the mist of the morning. But I cannot relinquish the 
conviction that the undertaking, if executed would not only enable the Rana 
to pay his tribute, but, to be more merciful to his subject, for whose welfare 
it is our cheif duty to labour.* 

The summit of the Pathar has a fertile soil, well-watered and wellwood- 
cd, and producing the mango, mowah, and neem 5 and were the appearance 
of the crops a criteiion, we should say it was equal in fertility to the best 
part of’ Mewar. In ancient inscriptions, the term Ocpermal is applied, as 
well as Pathar^ to this marked feature in the geological structure of Central 
India: the first being rendered exactly by the eJerman oberlandi the other 
signifying’ or t.ibl0-land. 

In the itidented recesses of this elevated land, which covers an immense 
portion of Oeural India, there are numerous spots of romantic beautr, which 
enthusiasm has not failed to identify with religious associations. Wherever , 
there is a deep glen, a natural fountain, or a cascade, the traveller will in- 
fallibly discover some traces of the ‘Great God' (Mahadeva) of the Hindus, 
the creator and destroyer of life. 

By the stupidity of my guide, and the absence of the indefatigable Bal- 
^ovind, my Brahmin antiquarian pioneer, I lost the -opportunity of seeing the 
shrine of Sookhdoo, situated in a dark cleft of the rock, not two miles from 
the pass where I ascended. In excuse, he said he thought, as my camp was 
near, that it would he easy to descend to the shrine of the ‘ease-giving’ god, 
Sookhdoo (from sodkii, ‘case’) ; but revocare ^radum was an evil which, added 
to the necessity of extracting all the information I could from some of the 
opium-growers in attendance, deterred me. The abode of Sookhdeo is in a 
deep recess, well- wooded, with a cascade bursting from the rock near its sum- 
mit, un<ler a ledge of which the symbolic representative is enshrined. Around 
it are several gop'has or caves of the anchorite devotees: but the roost cons- 
picuous object is a projecting ledge, named Dyte^ca-har^ or ‘ Giant^s bone,^ on 


• Even now, na I Ir^nacribe this from, mj journal, I wouhl nlinoRfc (when ‘The Aunals’ 
arc ftnifthed ) riak a couple of years lenideiicein ‘the happy valley/ where I scarcely ever 
ewjoyed one day of health, to oxecuto this aad another favourite projeict- the re-opeuing 
the tin-mines cf Jawura. 
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which those who are m 'search of ‘ease’ junej) from above. This Ls called Iho 
Vira-jhanip, or ‘warrior’s leap,’ and is made in fiilfilinonfc of vows either for 
temporal or future gOod. Although moat of the loapcra perish, some instances 
of escape are recorded. The love of offspring is said to be the principal mo- 
tive to this pious act of saltation ; and I was very gravely told of one poor 
woman, whose philoprogenitive bump was so great, that she vowed to take 
the leap herself with her issue ; and such, say the legend, was her faithj that 
both escaped. A taili, or oilman, was the last jumper of Sookhdeo, and he 
was no less fortunate ; to him the ^giant’a-bono’ was a bed of roses So much 
for the faith of the oilman of Jawudl There are many such Louootheas 
in this region of romance; that at Oonkar, on the Nerbudda^ and the sacred 
mount Girnar, are the moat celebrated. 

Until the last sixty years, the whole of the plateau, as far as the Chiim- 
bul belonged to Mewer*, but all, with the exception of Kuneroh, are now in the 
hands of Sindki Kuneaoh is the chief township of a small district of twenty- 
two villages, which, by the change of events, has fortunately revertinl to the 
Rana, although it was not extricated from the grasp of the Mahrattas without 
some diffioulcy 5 it was taken first, and the right of repossession argued after- 
wards. Would we had tried the same process with all the rest of the platc^au 5 
but unhappily they were rented to old Lalajji Belial, a lover of order and an 
ally of old Zalim Sing! But let me repeat, tor the tenth time that all these 
lands are only held by Sindia on mortage for war-contributions, paid over 
and over again: and when an opportunity occurs, let this bo a record, and 
the' Pathar west of the Chumbul be restored to Mewar. 

I was delghtcd to see that the crops of Kuneroh had only partially suffer- 
ed from the ravages of the frost of the 3r(l, 4th, to 2sth, which extend over 
Malwa, and that although the ffvam was destroyed, the wheat, barley, sugar 
cane, and poj)py were abundant and little iniured , though wo could have 
wished that the last-named pernicious plant, which is atiually increasing all 
over these regions, had been sacrificed in lieu of the nob/e crops of vetchoa 
{gram), 

^ That the culture of the poppy, to the detriment of more useful husband- 
ry, is increasing to an extent which demands the strong hand of logMattva 
restraint, must strike the most superficial observer in those regions. When 
the sumptuary !a\vs of this patriarchal govermnent were in force, a rcstiaint 
was at the same time imposed on an improvident system of farming which, of 
course affected the prince, whose chief revenues wore derived from tho soil ^ 
and one of the Agrarian laws of Mewar was, that there should bo to each ohvr- 
rus, or skin of laud, only one beegha of opium, nnd the same quantity of cane, 
with the usual complement of corn. But the feverish cxcitoinont j)ro(luco<l 
by our monopoly of the drug has extended its culture in every direction, and 
even in tracts where hitherto it has never entered into thdr agricultural 
economy* Whatever, therefore, bo the wisdom or policy of our interference 
In this matter, of the result there can be no doubt, viz, that it converted the 
agricultural routinieres into speculators and gamblers. 

A slight sketch of the introduction and mode of culture of this drug, 
isypich has tended more to the physical and moral degradation of the inhabit- 
ants than the combined influence of pestilence and war, may not be with- 
out interest. 
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We are indel>teJ to the comtnetifcaiioa of the imperial autobiographerd, 
Baber, Akber, and Jehaiigir, for the moat; valuable information on tbe iutro- 
duotion of exotics into the hortioultilral economy of India ; and we are 
proud to pay our tribute of applause to the illustrious house of Timoor, whose 
princes, though despots by birth and education^ and albeit the bane of Raj- 
pootana, we must allow, present a more remarkable succession of great charac- 
ters, historians, statesmen and warriors, than any cotemporaneous dynasty, in 
any region of the world 

Akber followed up the plans of Baber, ahd infrodnCed the gardeners of 
Bersia and Tartary, who succeeded with many of their fruits, as peaches, al- 
monds ( b^th indigenous to Rajpootana pistachios, Sso. To Jehatigir’s Com- 
mentaries we owe the knowledge that tobacco was introduced into India in 
his reign ; but of the period when the poppy became an object of Culture, for 
the manufacture of opium, we have no^ the Isasr, information. Whatever 
maybe the antiquity of this drug, for medicinal uses, it may be asserted 
that its abuse is comparatively recent, or not more than three centuries back. 
In none of the ancient heroic poems of Hindusthan it is ever alluded to. 
Tha guest is often mentioned in them as welcomed by the mun'u&ar inala^ or 
*cup of greeting, but no where by the imZ-jpam', or infused ‘opiate/ which has 
usurped che place of the phool-ca nrrw, or essence offlower;!}. Before, however 
the art of extracting the [properties of the poppy, as at present, was pteiCtised, 
they used the oppiate in its crudest form, by simply bruising the dapsulesj 
which they steeped a certain time in water, afterwards drinking the iniusiou, 
to which they give the name of tejarro, and not unfrequently ‘the poppy, 
This practise still prevails in the remote parts of Rajpootana, where either 
ignorance of the more refined process, prejudice or indolence, operates to 
maintain old habits* 

The culture of opium was at first coafined to the or tract be- 

* In all the bi-auc.lies of knowledge which have reference to the comforts, the ol^gancleS) 
and the luxuries of Ufo, they n6ce3*>ai:ly boro away the palm from the Rajpoot, who was 
copped up within the barriers of suporBOition. Tho court of Samarcand ; with which thd 
kings of i<^orghaua wore allied, must have boon ono of tho moat brilliant in the world, fox* 
talents as well as splendour j and to all tho boro(Ut-ax*y Instruction there imbibed, Bab^r, the 
conq^uoror of India, added that more tueful and varied knowledge only to be liequired by 
travel, and constant intercoui'se with tho world. When, tUorofore, his goniotts Ud hind hrom 
‘the frosty Oauoasus’ into the plants of Hindusthan, tho habit of observation and hating ih 
a book, as sot before him by Huzrut Tymoor, all i hat appeared novel, never escaped him; 
and IS so marked a transition frow* the bighlunds of Oenbial India to the region of the shn, 
hifl pen had uhunJant occupation. Nci proiiuctioii, whodittr in the animal or viOgotable king# 
dom, which appeared diflercnt fiom his own, oscaped notice in \\U book, which must bd lo'ik- 
ed upon as one of the most remarkable contributions to iitoraiuro over made by royalty j fox* 
in no age or count ty \mU a work be fouinl atoucosi coiui rcheosivo ahd sc simple As thA 
Cottimentancs of liaber , and ihis in a r.'gi lU where ovey thing h exaggerated* Wh^bOr hA 
depicts a [lersoi al oncountor, on which hi» life aiul prospects hinged, or a battle, which gavd 
him the empire of India, all is in keeping : and wh *n he relates the re war/ s he bestowdd oa 
Mir Mahomed Jaliban, his avchitoofc, for successfully executing his noble deai^ of throwing 
a bridge over the Gani^O'}, ” boforo ho had been ihiee yoars sovereign of Hindusthan. Ana 
with the same simplicity records his own “ introduction of melons and grapes into India.’* Wd 
Arc tempted to humiliating reflections on the magniloqflonoo with which we p dnt our oiwn 
few Works of public good, and contrast thorn unfavourably with those of tho TrAnsoxianid 
monarch, not thou twenty-fivo ) oars of ngo I Her let the reader who may be indui^d to 
take up tho volume, fsil to give homaijo to tho t>auslator,t who'^e own simple, yet varied and 

vigorous mind has transferred tho very soul of Baber into his tiqixslatioU 

f W'lUiam Erskmo, Kflq,of Blaekbumo, — vilio honours mo with his friendship, Add hAS 
stimulated my exertions to the iaak in which 1 am engaged, aud nuother in vyhieh I li'ust id 
i>e engaged, some of the Hooks of the Foot Chaud, bo often alluded to id this v^o'rk. ' ^ 

Q& 
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tween the Chumbul and Sepra* from their sources to their junction ; but al- 
though tradition has preserved the fact of this being the original poppy'-nulr- 
sery of Central Inclia^ it has long doased to bo the only place of the poppy^s 
growth, it having spread not only throughout Mahva, but into various parts of 
Bajpootana, especially Mewar and HaroutL But though all classes, Koombis 
and Jats, Baniuhs and Brahmins, try the culture, all yield the palm of 
superior skill to the Koombi, the original cultivator, who will extract one 
ffth more from the plant than any of his competitors. 

It is a singular fact, that the cultivation of opium increased in the in- 
verse ratio of general prosperity ; and that as war, pestilence, and famine aug- 
mented their virulence, and depopulated Rajpootana, so did the culture of 
this baneful weed appear to thrive. The preilatory systeno, which succeeded 
Mogul despotism, soon devastated this fair region, and gradually restricted 
agricultural pursuits to the richer harvests of barley, wheat, and gram ; till 
at length even these were confined to a bare sustenance for tho families of 
the cultivator who then found a substitute in the poppy. From tho small 
extent of its culture, he was able to watch it, or to pay for its protection from 
pillage j this he could not do for his corn, which a troop of horse miuht save 
him the trouble of cutting, A kind of moral barometer might, indeed, be con- 
sturcted, to shew that the marimum of oppression in Mewar, was the maxi^ 
mum of the culture of the poppy in Malwa. Emigration commenced in 8 . 1840 
( A. D. 1784 ) it was at its height in S. 1856 { A. D. 1800 ), and went on 
gradually depopulating that country until S. 1874 ( A, D. )l8l8 ). Its con- 
sumption, of course, kept pace with its production, it having found a 
vent in foreign markets. 

The districts to which the emigrants Sod were those of Mundisore, 
Kaohrode, Oneil, and others, situated on the feeders of the Ohumbul, in 
its course through Lower Malwa. There they e^ljoyed comparative protec- 
tion and kind treatment, under Appa Saheb and his father, who were long 
the farmers- general of these fertile lands. It could not be expected, how- 
ever, that the new settlers should be allowed to participate in tho lands 
irrigated by wells already excavated 5 but Appa advanced funds, and 
appointed them lands, all fertile though neglected, in which they excavated 
wells for themselves. They abandonetl altogether wheat and barley, grow- 
ing niiikhi or ‘Indian corn’ for food, which requires no irrigation, and 
to which the poppy succeeds in rotation ; to these, and tho sugar-cane* all 
their industry was directed. 

But to proceed with the process of cultivation. When tho crops of In- 
man corn ( mukhi ) or of hemp ( mnn ) are gathered in, the stalks arc rooted 
Up and burned , tho field is then flooded, and when sufficiently saturated, 

copiously manured with cow-dung, which is deemed 
tbe best for the purpose ; but oven this has undergone a preparatory operation 
or chemical decomposition, being kept in a hollow ground during the rainy 
season, and often agitated with long poles, to allow the heut to evaporate. In 
his state it is Over the fields and ploughed in. Those who do not keep 

infi fin afford to purchase manure, procure flocks of goats and sheep 

a night for having them penned in the fields, Tho land 
1 harrowed at least six or seven times, until the soil is al- 
D 13 dmded into beds and slight embankments are formed 
on. The seed is then thorwn in, tho fields are c^gaiu inun- 


and pay so much 
being ploughed an' 
most pulverized, i 
to facilitate irrigati 
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dated ; And the seventh day following this is repeated to saturation. On the 
seventh or ninths but occasiowally not until the eleventh day, the plant springs 
Up;and on the twenty fi/th, when it has put forth a fevr leaves, and begins to 
look withered, they water it once more. As soon as this moisture dries, wo- 
man and children are turned into the fields to thin the plants, leaving them 
about eight inches asunder, and loosening the earth around them with iron 
spuds. The plant is at this stage about three inches high. A month later, 
it is watered moderately and when dry the earth is again turned up and 
loosened. The fifth water is given in about ten days more ; two days after 
which a flower appears here and there. This is the signal for another water- 
ing, called ‘the flower- watering after which, in twenty- four or thirty sijt 
hours, all the flowers burst their cells. When about half the petals have fal- 
len, they irrigate the plants sfficiently to moisten the earth, and soon the rest 
of the flowers drop off, leaving the bare capsule, which rapidly increases in 
bulk. In a short period, when scarcely a flower remains, a whitish powder 
collects outside the capsule, which is the signal for immediate application 
of the lancet. 

The field is now divided into three parts, in one of which operations 
commence. The cutting instrument consists of three prongs, with delicate 
points, around which cotton thread is bound to prevent its making too deep 
an incision, and thus causing the Lquid to flow into the interior of the cap- 
sule. The wound is made from the base upwards, and the milky juice which 
exudes coagulates outside. Each plant is thrice pierced, on three successive 
days, the operation oommencing as soon as the sun begins to warm. In cold 
mornings, when it congeals rapidly, the coagulation is taken off* with a scraper. 
The fourth morning, each plant is once more pierced, to ascertain that no juice 
remains. On each morning this extract is immersed in a vessel of linseed oil, 
to prevent it from drying up. The juice being all collected, there remains only 
the seed. The capsules are therefore broken off and carried to the barn, 
where they are spread out upon the ground ; a little water is sprinkled over 
thorn, and being covered with a cloth, they remain till the morning, when the 
cattle tread out the seed, which is sent to the oilmen, and the refuse is burnt, 
lest the cattle should eat them, as even in this stage they are poisonous. 
Poppy oil is more used for the cheragk ( lamp ) than any other in Mewar. 
They calculate a maund ( of forty seers, or about seventy five pounds weight ) 
of seed for every two seers of milk. The price of seed is now twenty rupees 
por mmtni of one hundred and twelve ( cutoha) maunds. 

One heegha of Malwa land, of the measure Shahjeltam (when the 
jureeh, or rod, is one hundred cubits long) will yield from five to fifteen 
seors of opium-juico, each soor being fprty-five salimshahi rupees in weight : 
the medium is reckoned a good produce. The cultivator or farmer sells it, in 
the state describod, to the " speculator, at the price current of the day. The 
purchaser puts it into cotton bags of three folds, and carries it home. Having 
obtained the loaves of the poppy, he spreads them in a heap of two or three 
inches in depth, and thereon deposits the opium, in balls of fifteen nyipes' 
weight each, which are allowed to remain five months for the purpose of eva- 
poration. If the milk has been thin, or treated with oil, seven parts in ten 
will remain ; but if good and pure, eight. The leoparris (speculators) then sell 
it, cither for homo-consumption in Rajpootaua, or for exportation. 

From the year B. I 84 O (A.D. 1784) to S. 1857 (A.D. 1801), the 
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j^rioe of the crude opium from the cultivator ran from sixteen to twenty -one 
rupees per darri^ a measure of five pucka ffeers, each seer being the 
weio’ht of ninety salimhluihi rupees, I give the price of the drug by the 
grower in the first stage, as a better criterion than that of the manufacturer 
in its prepared state. In the year S. 1857, it rose to twenty-five rupees ; in 
S, 1869 to twenty seven, gradually increasing till S, 1865 (A»D. ISO!)), when 
it attained its maximum of forty two, or an advance of one hundred and 
seventy per cent above the price of the year A.D, 1784. But some natural 
causes are assigned for this extraordinary advance ; after which it gradually 
fell, until S, 1870 (A,D. 1804.) when it was solow as twenty-nine In S, 1873 
it liad again risen to iihirty- three, and in S, i784-S, when its transit to the 
ports of Sinde and Guzizerat was unmolested (whence it was exported to 
China and the Archipelago), it had reached thirty-eight and thirty-nine, 
where it now (S, 1876, or A.D. 1820) stands. 

In Kanthul (which includes Bratapgurh Deola), or the tracts upon the 
Myhie river, opium is cultivated to a great extent, and adulterated in an 
extraordinary manner. This being sold in China as Malwa opium, has 
greatly lessened the value of the drug in that market. The adulteration is 
managed as follows ; a preparation of refined goor (molasses) and gum, in 
equal proportion, is added to half its quantity of opiate coagulum ; the 
mass is then put into cauldrons, and after being well amalgamated by boil- 
ing, it is taken out, and when sufiSciently dry is well beaten, and put into 
cotton bags, which are sewn up in green hides, and exported to Muska- 
Mundi, The Gosens of these parts are the chief contractors for this impure 
opium, which is reckoned peculiarly unwholesome, and is never consumed in 
Kajpootana, Rumour says that it is transported to the Spice Islands, 
where it is used as a manure in the cultivation of the nutmeg. The transit- 
duties on opium, in the native states, are levied on each bullock-load, so that 
the adulterated pays as much as the pure. The Gosens smuggle great 
quantities, 

Such k the history, and I believe a pretty correct otie, of the growth 
and extension of this execrable and demoralizing plant, for the lasjt forty 
years. If the now paramount power, instead of making a monopoly of it, 
and consequently extending its oultiv,.tion, would endeavour to rest dot it 
by judicious legislative enactments, or at least reduce its culture to what it 
was forty years ago, generations yet unborn would havo just reason to praise 
us for this work of mercy. It is no less our hi tore st than our duty to do so, 
and to call forth genuine industry, for the improvement of cotton, indigo, 
sugar-cane, and other products, which would enrich instead of demoralizing, 
and therefore impoverishing, the country. We havo saved Rajpootana 
from political ruin ; but the boon of mere existence will be valueless if we 
fail to restore the moral energies of her population ; for of this fine region 
and noble race we might say, as Byron does of Greece— 

*^Tis Greece— but limg Greece ac tuo!o 

for the mind is decayed, and the body often palsied and worn out, in th© 
very meridian of life. As far as my personal influence word, X practised 
vmat I preached ; and, as I havo already stated, exacted a promise, from 
the Rana on the throne to the lowest thakoor, that they would never 
initialio thefr childreu in this debasing practice. But as mere deolaxnatian 
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can do very little good, I will here insert a portion of the Agrarian custom- 
ary code of Mewar and Malwa, which may be brought into operation direct- 
ly or indirectly. The distribution of crops was as follows : 

To each churrus^ cliursa^ or skin of land, there is attached twentyfive 
beeghaa of irrigated land for wheat and barley, with from thirty to fifty 
beeghas more, called mar, or mal, dependent on the heavens for water, and 
generally sown with pmm. Of the twenty-five beeghas of land irrigated 
from the well, the legislature sanctioned one beegha of opixm^ and ten to 
fifteen biswas (twenty biswas are a beegha) of sugar oane. But in these 
days of anarchy and confusion, when every one follows his own view of 
things, they cultivate toio of opium and three of cahe, and perahps tow of 
barley^ instead of twenty five, to feed the family ! What an unnatund state of 
agriciiluural economy, is this when the cultivator somtimes actually purcha- 
ses food for his family, in order that he may bestow his time and labour on 
this enervating exotic. But should the foreign markets be closed, and 
famine, as is not unusual, ensue, what must be the consequence, where the 
finest corn country in India ia converted to a popf)y garden 1 In Harouti, they 
manage these things better , and although its old politic ruler makes use of 
the districts in Malwa, which he rents from the Maharatta, for the culture of 
opium, being himself a trader in it, yeti do not believe he permits its demora- 
lizing influence to enter within his proper domain. It is pleasing to-see 
some traces of the legislative wisdom of past days, and old Zalim knows that 
it is by the more generous productions of the plough that his couutry must 
prosper. But our monopoly acted as an encouragement of this vice ; for no 
sooner was it promulgated that the Gumpani Sahib was contractor-general for 
opium, than prince and peasant, nay, the very scevengors, dabbled in the^ 
speculation. All Malwa was thrown into a ferment j like the Dutch tulip- 
bubble, the tno^t fraudulent |)urchasea and transfers werti effected by men who 
had not a soar of opium in their posses-non. The extent to which this must 
have gone may be imagined when, according to the return, the sales, in the 
first year of our monopoly, exceded ow million sterling, in which I rather 
think we gained a has of some £40,000 ! It is to be hoped the subject is now 
better understood, and the Legislature at home will perceive that a per- 
severance in this pernicious traj[fio is consistent neither with our honour, our 
interest, nor humanity. 

If the facts I have collected are confirmed on enquiry, the late measures 
of Government,^ in whatever motives originating, will only augment the 
mischief. Even admitting their expediency in protecting our Patna mono- 
poly, and thoir justice as affecting the native government ( the contractors 
and Cultivators of the drug ), still other measures might have been devised, 
equally efficacious in themselves, and less pregnant with evil conse- 
quences. 


♦ It is to b# born* in mind, that this was written ou the spot, ia Jannuary, A. D. 1820* 


CHAPTER V. 


Dhareswar. — Ruttimgurh Kheyri. — Colony of Charuns, — TAttle Altoa, — jfn- 
Bcripiion at ParagwL — Doonyur Sing, — Seo Sing. — Law of adoption* 
Kata Megli. — OmeUpoora audits chief-— Sing olli, — Temple of Bhavani* 
Tablet of Rana Mokul. — Traditionary (ales of the Hams, — Aloo llara 
of Bumaoda.'-^Dangermow, — Singular effects produced by the sum on the 
atmosphere of the Pathar. 

Dhareswar^ January six miles ; therm. 46^ at 5 A. M.— ^ 

From Kuneroh to Dhareswar there is a gradual descent, perhaps ccpial 
to one third of the angle of ascent of the table-land. For half the 
distance the surface is a fine rich soil, but the last half is strewed with frag- 
ments of the rock. DharesWar is beautifully situated at the lowest point of 
descent, with a clear stream, planted with fine timber to the south. The 
Bhomia rights are enjoyed by some Cuchwaha Rajpoots, who pay a share of 
the crops to Kuneroh. Passed a few small hamlets in the grey of the morn- 
ing, and several herd of elk deer, who walked away from us with great deli- 
beration ; but the surface was too stony to try our horses* mettle, 

15^/i Buttungurh distance nine miles — The road overabaro 

rocjk, skirting a stream flowing on its surJace. Two miles from Dharoswar is 
the boundary of Kuneroh, and the chourasi (eighty-four tovniships) ot Kheyri ; 
the descent still graduating to Kheyri, which is probably not abovo one hun- 
dred feet higher than the external plains of Mewar. Tho road was over loos 
stones with much jungle, but here and there some fine patches of rich hlack 
soil. We kept company with the Dhareswar nulla all tho way which is wtsll- 
wooded in its course, and presented a pretty fall at one point of our journey. 
Passed several hamlets, and a colony of Oharuns, whom 1 found to b^ some of 
my^ friends of Murlah. They had not forgotten their privilege; but as the 
ladies were only the matrons of the colony, there would have been no amuse- 
ment in captivity; so I dropped five rupees in to the bra^sen kullaSy and passed 
on. The cavalcade of the Komasdar Kheyri was also at hand, cousij^ting 
of about two hundred horse and foot, having left his castle on the peak to 
greet and conduct me to my tents. Ho is a relation of old Lallaji Belial, and 
intelligent and polite. Our tents were pitched near the town, to which tho 
Pundit conducted us, after which act of civility, in the character of the locum 
tenens of my friend Lallaji, and his sovereign Sindia ( in whoso camp I 
sojourned twelve Ipng yoius ), ho took his leave, inviting mo to tho castle 
but as it contained nothing antique, would not give cause for jealousy to his 
prince by accepting his invitation, and civilly declined. 

« of RiTtfcungurh Kheyri, was in 

St 18*.b (A. D. 1772 ) assigned to Madaji Bindia, to pay off a war contribu- 
tion; and until S. 1882, its re.vonues wore regularly accounted for. It was then 
m^e fver to Borji Tap, the son in law of Smdia, and has ever since remained 
alieaated fiou Mewar. Thj treason ot the cheif of Beygoo, oae of the sixteen 
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liobles of the Rana, lost this jewel in his croWn, i>t he seized upon the 
Chourasi, which adjoined his own estate, situated on the skirt of this alpine 
region. To expel him the Rana called on Sindia, who not only took the 
Chourasi, but Beygoo itself, which was heavily fined, and forty of its best 
villages, or half his fitf, were mortgaged to pay the mulet. The landscape 
from these heights is very fine ; the Pundit, from his aerial abode, can look 
down on Kheyii, and exclaim with Selkirk : 

“I am monarch of all I survey,” 

but I would dispute bis right with all my heart, 4f I could do so with 
success. 

Little Attoa, — Distance eight miles, thermometer at daybreak 40°, with a 
cutting wind, straight from the north, which we keenly felt as our party 
ascended the heights of Euttungurh. The altitude of this second steppe in tho 
plateau is under four hundred feet, although the winding ascent made it by the 
perambulator five furlongs. The fort is erected on a projection of the moun- 
tain, and the work arc in pretty good order. They had been adding fresh 
ones on the accessible side, which the general state of security has put a stop 
to. In fact, it could not hold out twenty-four hours against a couple of mor- 
tars, the whole interior being commended from a height within easy range. I 
asked my old guide if the castle had ever stood a storm ; his reply was in 
the negative ; ‘^slie is still a homari{o» virgin), and all forts are termed komarU^ 
until they aiaud an assault.’’ We hud a superb view from the summit, which 
is greatly above the level of Kuneroh, whose boundary line was distinct* The 
stream from Dhircsvyar was traced gliding through its embankments of 
black rook, covered with luxuriant young crops, and studded with mango 
and mowah tiees, It is a singular fact, that the higher we ascended, the 
less mischief had been inflicted on the crops, although the sugar cane looked 
prematurely ripe. The wheat fields were luxuriant, but the barley shewed in 
their grizzly boards here and there an evidence of liaving suffered. I also 
noted that invariably all the low branches of the mowah trees were injured, 
the loaves shrivelled and dried up, while the superior ones were not affected. 
Tho (leld-peas {buUoe) sown with the barley were more or less injured, but 
not nearly so much as at Kuneroh. 

The road was o,\ecrablo, if road it could be termed, which for many 
miles was formed for mo by the kindness ot tho Pundit, who cut a path 
througli the otherwise inupcnelrablo jungle, the abode of elks and tigers 
sufficient to pass my baggage. This 'routo is never passed by troops j but I 
hud curiosity (o indulge, not cotnlbri. About four miles from the oastle, we 
asoendad another moderate elevation to the village of Oomur, whence we saw 
Paragurh on the left, and learning that it contained a;n inscription, I des- 
patched one of my Pundits to copy it. A mile further brought us to the ex- 
tremity of the ridge serving as a land-mark to the Ohov/rasi of Kheyri. From 
it wo viewed another steppe, that we shall ascend the day after tomorrow, 
from which I am told tho Paihar gradually shelves to tho banks of -the Ohum- 
bul, tho termination of our journey. As we passed the village of Omedpoora 
{Uopetown), a sub-infeudation of Beygoo, hold by the uncle of its chief, we 
were greeted by tlio Thakoor, accompanied by two of his kinsmen. They 
were all well-mounted, lance in hand, and attired in their quilted tunics and 
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deer- skin doublet, of itself no contemptible armour. They convoyed thoir 
chief’s compliments, and having accompanied me to my tents, took leave, 

Ghoota^ or little Attoa, is also held by a sub-vassal of the same clan, the 
Meghawuts of Beygoo ; hia nancie Doongur Sing, ‘the mountain-lion/ now 
with me, and who long enjoyed ihe pre-eminent distinction of being chief 
retriever of the Pathar. With our party he has the familiar aj^pellation of 
Roderic Dhu, and without boasting of his past exploits, he never dreams of 
their being coupled with dishonour. Although he secured the country far 
and near to bring black mail to his mountain-retreat, it was fiom the Mahrat-* 
tas chiefly that his wants were supplied ; and he reqtiired but the power, to 
have attained the same"^ measure of celebrity as his ancestor the ^Black-cloud’ 
(Kala-megh) of Beygoo, Scill, hia name was long the bugbear of this region, 
and the words Doongiir Smg aya ! ‘the mountain-lion is at hand I* wore 
sufficient to scare the peaceful occupants of the surrounding country from 
their property, or to them for its defence. With the ‘Southron’ he had 
just cause of quarrel, since, but for him he would have been loid of Nuddowac 
and its twenty four villages, of which his grandfather was despoiled at tho 
same time that this alpine region was wrested by Sindia from his sovereign. 
This tuppa, however, fell to Holcar j but the father of Doongur, lance in 
band, gave the conqueror no rest, until he granted him a lease in perpetuity 
of four of the villages of patrimony, two of which were under Holcar’s own 
seal, and two under that of the rentier. About twenty years ago, tho latter 
’ having been resumed, Seo Sing took up his lance again, and initiated the 
• mountain-lion, his son, in the Ux talionis* He flung away tho scabbard, 
sent his family for security to the Raja of Sapoora, and gave his mind up to 
vengeance. The father and son, and many other bravo spirits with the 
^ame cause of revenge, carried their incursions into the very heart of Malwa, 
bringing back the spoils to his den at little Attoa. But though his hand 
was now raised against every man, he forgot not his peculiar feud (bev) and 
hispatrimony of JSTuddewae yielded little to the Mahratta. But Sco Sing 
was surrounded by foes, who leagued to circumvent him, and one day, while 
driving many a goodly buffalo to his shelter, he was suddenly beset by a body 
of horse placed in ambush by the Bhow. But both were superbly mounted, 
and they led them a chase through Mardelgurh, and where within the very 
verge of security, when, as Seo Sing put his mare to the nu/Za, she played 
him false and ere she recovered herself the long lance of the Mahratta was 
through the rider. Young Doongur was more fortunate, and defying his 
pursuers to clear the rivulet, bound up the body of hia father in hia scarf, 
ascended the familiar path, and burnt it at midnight, amongst tho family 
altars of Nuddowae. But far from destroying, this only increased the ap- 
petite for vengeance, which has lasted till these days of peace ; and, had 
every chieftain of Mewar acted like Ooongur, the Mahratta would hare had 
fewer of their fields to batten on to-day. His frank, but energetic answer, 
when the envoy mentioned the deep complaints urged against him by the 
present manager of Nuddowae, was ‘T must have broad P’ and this they 
had snatched from him. But Holcar’s goverment, which looks not to tho 
misery inflicted, cames loud complaints to the resident authorities, who can 
^^ly decide on the principle of possession, and tho abstract view of iDoongu- 
course of life* For myself, I do not hesitate to avow, that my regard for 
the chiefe of Mewar is in the ratio of their retaliation on their 'Southron' foe; 
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f entering deeply into all their great and powerful grounds for.ieSentmentj 
c I ivarnaly espoused the cause of the 'mountain-lion ;* and as the cSse (through 
Mr. Gerald Wellesley) was left by Holcar’s government to my arbitritiorii 
1 I secured to the chief a part of his patrimony under their joint seal, and left 
i him to turn his lance into a plougahare, until fresh Cause for jiist aggressiotl 
) may arise, ^his settlement gave nie another proof of the inalienable right iri 
: land granted by the rj^ct cultivator, and its superiority over that granted by 
( the sovereign. There were certain rights in the Soil {hhom) which Doongurie 
; ancestors had thus obtained, in the townsh’p of Muddowae, to which he 
t attached a higher value than to the place itself. Doongur s story affords a 
curious instance of the laus of adopriOn superseding, if not the rank, the 
■ fortune resulting from birth-right. Seo Sing and Boulut Sing, both sub-' 
I va«sals of Beygoo, were brothers ; the former had Nuddo^rae, the lattef 
Rawurdo* But Doulut Sing, having no issue, adopted Salim Sing, the young- 
er brother of Doongur, who has thus become lord of Rawurdo, of nearly four 
thousand rupees’ annual rent, while Doongur’s chief place is little Attoa, and 
the hhom of i^uddowae. Salim Sing is now in high favour with his chief of 
1 Beygoo, to whom he is foujdar, or leader of the Vassals. In personal appear- 
i ance he has greatly the advantage of Doongur ; Sahm is td.ll and very hand- 
some, bold in speech and ot gentlemanly deportment ; Doongur is compact 
in form, of dark complexion, rugged in feature, and bluntness itself in phras^ 
but perfectly good humoured, frank, and unreserved ; and as he rode by my 
side, he amused me with many anecdotes connected wioh the scenery 
around. 

SingolU Fehnm'y Vtth^ eight and a half miles, thermometer 40^. — This 
town is chief of a or subdivision, containing fifty two villages, of thO 

district of Antri, a term applied to a defile, or tract surrounded by mountainSi 
The Antri of Mewar is fertilized by the Bhamuni, which finds its way 
through a singular diversity of country, after two considerable falls, to tho 
Chumbul, and is about thirty miles in length, reckoning from BeeChore to 
the summit of the steppe of the plateau, by about ten miles in brCath^ produ- 
cing the most luxuriant crops of wheat, barley, gram, sugar-cane, and poppy} 
and having, spread over its surface, one hundred villages and hamlets ; but 
a section of the country will make it better understood. 

& descuni to the ChuntBuU 
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rrom Beechore, the pas=i opening from the plains of Mefrat, to «h8l 
highest peak of this Alpine Bathar.the Kda Magh, or ‘blaok cloud/ of Bejgoo 
bore sway. From him Sprung another of the numerous clans of-Mei^ar, wfio 
assumed the patronymic Meghawut. These clans and tribes jtaultiply, ft# 
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Eala Megh and his ancestors were rcoognij^od as a branch of the Sangawut; 
one of the early subdivisions of the Ohondawut, the chief clan of Me war. 
The descendant of the ‘Wack cloud,’ whose castle of Beygoo is near the 
entrance to A.ntri, could not now muster above a hundred and fifty men 
at arms throughout the Pathar ; to which he might add as many more 
of foreign Rajpoots, as the Hara and Gor, holding lands for service. The 
head of the Meghawuts has not above twenty villages in his fief of 
Beygoo, though these might yield twenty-five thousand rupees annually, if 
cultivated; the rest is still in the hands of the Mahrattas, as a mortgage 
contracted nearly forty years ago, and which have been li(]ui(lated ten tiint‘S 
over: they include, in this, even a third of the produce of hn own place of 
residence-, and the town itself is never free from theso intruders, who arc 
continually causing disturbances. Unhappily for Mewar, the grand princi- 
ple of the campaign and its political results ‘^that of excluding the Mahrat- 
tns from the west bank of the Ohumbiil,^ was forgotten in our succ<?sses, or 
all the alienated lands of Mewar as the Malwa frontier would have revortod 
to the Kana, The hamlets on the Pathar consist of huts with low mud wsills, 
and tilled roofs : even Omedpoora, though inhabited by the uncle of the chief, 
is no better than the rest, and his house is one which the poorest peasant in 
England would not occupy. Yet steeped in poverty, its chieftain, ac- 
companied by his son, nephew, and fifteen more of his kin and clan, carno 
'‘for the purpose of doing himself, his lord paramount of Beygoo, and the 
British Agent, honour/’ The mountain-chief of Omedpoora affords a fine 
example, that noble bearing may be independent of the trappings of rank ; 
high doscont and proper self-respect appeared in every feature and action. 
Dressed in a homely suit of amowaJi^ or russet green, with a turban of tho 
same (the favourite hunting costume of the Rajpoot) ; over all tho corselet 
of the skin of the elk, slain by himself ; with his bright lancc in hand, and 
mounted on a good strong horse, whose accoutrements like his master's were 
plain but neat, behold the vassal of Omedpoora equipped for the chase or 
foray. ^ The rest of his party followed him on foot, gay and unconoorned as 
the wild-deer of the Pathar ; ignorant of luxury, except a little nml pani 
when th^y go to Beygoo ; and whose entire wants, including food, raiment, 
gunpowder, and tobacco, can be amply supplied by about ;^8 a year each I 
The party accompanied me to my tentfi, and having presented brilliant 
scarlet turbans and scarfs, with some English gunpowder, to tho chief, his 
son, and nephew, we parted mutually pleased at the rencontre. 

The descent to Singolli is very gentle, nor are wo above eighty feet 
below the level of Oomur, the highest point of Pathar, which I rejoice to 
have visited, but lament the want of my barometers. Ringolli, in such a 
tract as this, maybe entitled a town, having fifteen hutulred inhabited 
dwellings encompassed by a strong wall. The Pundit is indebted to his own 
good management, and the insecurity around him for this humerou.? popula- 
^on. In the centre of tho town, the dingy walls of a castle built by Aloo 
Hara strike the eye, from the contrast with new works added by the Pundit 
it has a deep ditch, with a/ausse hram and parapet. The oircumvallation 
measures a mile and three-quarters. About a mile to north-west are the re- 
mains of a temple to Vijosoni Bhavani, the Pallas of tho Rajpoots, T found 
a tablet recording the piety of the lord paramount of the Pathar, in a per- 
petual gift of lights for the altar. It runs thus : “Samvat i477 (A. D. 1421) 
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e 2nd of Asoj, being Friday {Bngu)ar^ ), Mfeharaja Sir Mokul-ji, in order 
furnish lights {jote wasta) for Fijyas^ni Bhavaniji has granted one heegha 
d a hlaf of land. Whosoever shall set aside this oiBfering, the goddess will 
ertake hiin.^' This is a memorial of the celebrated Rana Mokul of Mewar, 
lose tragical death by assassination has been recorded in the annals of 
a.t state.*!- Mukul was one of the most celeberated of this race ; and he de* 
kted, in a pitched battle at Reipur, a gi andson of the emperor of Delhi. 

3 was the father of Lal-Bae called ‘the Ruby of Mewar/ regarding whom 
3 have related a little scandal from the chroniole of the Bhattis (see p. 207) 
t the bard of the Kbeechies who says that prince Dheeraj espoused her in- 
ite of t/he desert chief, had no cause to doubt the lusti*e of this gem. 

The Pathar resounds with the traditionary talcs of the Haras, who, at 
^ery early period, established themselves in this Alpine region, on whii'h 
ey erected twelve castles for its protection, all of them still to he traced 
isfcing or in ruins ; and although they assumed the title of **lords of the 
athar,’' they acknowledged the supremacy of the Ranas of Mewar, whom 
cy obeyed as lioge lords at this very time. Of these twelve castles, Rttun- 
irh is the only one not entirely dismantled ; though oven the ruins of 
lOther, Dilwargurh, have been the cause of a bloody feud between the 
eghawut of JJeygoo and the Suktawut of G-walior, also in the Pathar, 
hat of Paranuggur, or ParoUi, lays a short di-tance from thence, but the 
ost famous of all is Bumaoda, placed upon the western crest of the plateau, 
id overlooking the whole plain of Mewar, Although some centuries have 
apsed since iho Haras wore expelled from this table land, the name of 
loo of Bumaoda still lives, and is familiar even to the savage Bhil, who, 
ke the boasts, subsists upon the wild-fruits of the jungles. It is my in- 
ntion to return by another route across the Pathar, and to visit the site of 
loo’s dwelling ; meanwhile I will give one of the many tales related of 
m by my guide, as I traversed the scenes of his gloiy. 


* A name of Sit/cmc/tcArj/n, the. of the planob Venu''. Tho ‘wtar of evo" is alwayar 

lied Svfcm, bub piosoubH a mo'b uupuobic idea to tho mind, Whou wo loam that this Htav, the 
ist boaiibiful of the heavenly bo^t, is named afior an immoral one «yotl male divinity 
ho lost bis other orb m an undiguihod personal colliHion, from an assault upon Tam f tint 

0 wifo of abrother^goil. Sukra-aebarja, uotwithsranrUnK. holds tho olHoo of f/um, or spiri) 

al advisor, to the whole coloatial body— wo may add co*. ?mo dtscc ; and assuredly tho 

mdu who takes tho mythological bio /raphy of his gods au do la loitra, cannot miioh 

rongthon bis morality thoioby. Tho < las^ical Kindu of these cays vnluca it us he ought 
ukiug upon it as a proUy astronomical I’nblo, akin to tho voyage (f tho Argo aul'S but the 
ilk outer the toiuplo of tho thirty-tUroo milUons of gods wuhsamo liimm-ss of belief as 
d the old Roman his I’nnthoon. The ic si hIot', and a grand ono Jias boon nmdn to destroy 
is fabric of Polytlioism-, and to Uum tho mind of tho Hi ndu t > the pu'coplion of hisoNan purer 
sod ad( ration of tho ouo. Omiiis icnt, ornnipt to I, and e Lernal CJo<l, Rammohon Roy has medo 
is Htc*p, who has booomo a law unto himsolf.^ and a port^nrsor, it is to bo hof>*»d, ot bmdfit 
his race* In the practical olfocts of Ohrifctianity, ho is a Chrisialn, though sfc U a devout 
'’ahmin, adoring the Creator alwne and exorcit'ing and extended charity, wiih a spirit of 
eoknoBS, toleration, and bonovoJonco, added to manly resistance of all that pavoufs of op- 
•ossiwn, which stamps him as a man chosen for gieat purposes. To these moral, bo adds men - 

1 qualilioation of the highest order ; clear and rapid l erooption, vigorous comprehension, im« 

easo industry of roseuroh, and norfeet self-possession j having, moreover, a classical know 
dge, not of our language only, but* of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Persisn, Aiabio, and the ‘njn 
lO rtongue/ or lutiijno-iaei'e of all, the Saufiorit* ^ i. . * 

t By moans of this simple tablet, wo detect an anachroiusm in the chrouK le. It xs ii 
page 2rdof tho Urst volume, that Koombho succeeded his father Rana Mokul in S. 1475, 
' two years tuiierior to tho dale of tho grant of lights for the goddess. Such cheeks iqon 
ajpoot chronology cre awnys falling in the way of those who wiR ^ad as they run. 
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■ AIoo Hara, one day, returning homeward from the ohace, wfis accosted 
by a Oharun, who having bestowed his blessing upon him, would aeoept of 
nobbing in exchange but the turban from his bead. Strange as was the 
desire, he preferred compliance to incunug the viserwa, or ‘‘vituperation of 
the bard f who, placing Aloo^s turban on his own head> bade him ‘live a 
thousand years," and departed, The Oharun immediately bent his steps to 
Mundore, the capital of Maroo ; and ns he was ushered into the presence of 
its prince and pronounced the 6ynZ of the Rahtores, be took off his turbau 
with the left hand, and performed his salutation with the right. The 
unusual act made the prince demand the cause, when in reply he was told 
‘‘that the turban of Aioo Kara should bend to none on earth.’" Such rever- 
ence to an obscure chi^f of the mountains of Mewar enraged the King of the 
Desert, who unceremoniously kicked ihe turban out of doors. Aloo, who 
had foi gotten the stiange request, was tranquilly occupied in his pastime, 
when his friend again accosted him, his head bare, the insulted 

turbau under his arm, and loudly demanding vengeance on the Rahtore, 
whose conduct he related. Aloo was vexed, and upbraided the Charuii for 
having wantonly provoked this indignity towards him, “Did I not tell you 
to ask land, or cattle, or money, yet nothing would please you but this rag ; 
and my head must answer for the insult to a vile piece of cloth ; for nothing 
appertaining to Aloo Hara shall be insulted with impunity even by the T/ia- 
koo 7 > of Marwar.^ Aloo forthwith convened his clan, and soon five hundred 
♦‘sons of one father’* were assembled within the walls of Bumaoda, ready to 
follow wheresoever he led, He explained to them the desperate natuie of 
the enterprize, from which none could expect to return ; and he prepared 
the fatal johur for all those who determined bo die with him. This first step 
to vengeance being over, the day of departure was 6xed ; but previous to 
this he was anxious to ensure the safety of his nephew, who, on failure of 
direct issue, was the adopted heir of Bumaoda, He accordingly locked him 
up in the inner keep of the castle, within sevtm gatejB, each of which had a 
lock, and furnishing him with {U’ovisions, departed 

The Prince of Mundore was aware he had entailed a feud j but so 
little did he regard what tl)is mountiin-chief might do, that ho prncljiiined 
♦‘all the lands over which the Hara should march to be in dan (gift) to tho 
BrahminsV’ But Aloo, who des, ised not the aid of stratagem, disguised hia 
little troop as horse-meroliants, and placing th* ir arms and caparisons in 
covered carriages, and their steeds in long strings, the hostile caravan reach- 
ed the capital unsusp< cted. The party took rest for the night ; but with 
the dawn they saddled, and the nakarrasi of the Hara awoke the Uahtoro 
prince from his slumber ; starting up, he demanded who was the audacious 
mortal thar dared to sbiike his drum at the gates of Mundore ? Tho answer 
was, — ‘‘Aloo Hara of Bumaoda !*’ 

The mother (probably a Ohohani) of the King of Muroo n<>w askod her 
son, “how he meant to fulfil his vaunt of giving to the Brahmins all the lands 
that the Hara passed over y” but he had the ros'fiutinn to abide by hia 
pledge, and the magnanimity not to take advantage of his antagonist^g posi- 
tion ; and to bis formal challenge, conveyed by beat of nukavra, he proposed 
that single combats should take pBoe, man for man, Aloo accepted it, and 
r thanked him for his courtesy, remarking to his kinsmen, “ At least wc sh^U 
fivis hundred Uycs to appease our revenge !’* 
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The lists were prepared : five hundred of fclie chosen sons of Seoji’^ were 
marshalled before their prince to try the manhood of the Haras ; and who 
on either side, a champion had stepped forth to commence this mortal stiife, 
when a stripling rushed in, his horse panting for breath, and demanded to 
engage a gigantic Rahtore. The champions depressed their lances, and the 
pause of astonishment was first broken by the exclamation of the Hara 
chieftain as he thus addressed the youth : “Oh ! headstrong and disobedient, 
art thou come hither to extinguish the race of Aloo Hara Let it 
perish, uncle (Icaha). if, when you are in peril, I am not with you ! replied 
:he adopted heir of Bumaoda. The veteran Rahtore smiled at the impetuous 
^■alour of the youthful Hara, who advanced with his 5word ready for the en- 
jounter. His example was followed by his gallant antagonist, and court- 
esy was exhausted on either side to yield the first blow; till at length, AIoo’s 
lophew accepted it ; and it required no, second, for he clove the Rahtore in 
iwain. Another took his place — he shared the same fate ; a third, a fourth 
md in like manner twenty-five, fell under the young heio's sword. But he 
)0re charmed life the queen of armies {Vij^ase 7 n)^ whose statue guards 
he entrance of Bumaoda, had herself enfranchised the youth from the seven- 
bid gates in which his uncle had incarcerated him, and having made him 
nvulnerable except in orie spot (the neck), sent him forth to aid his uncle, 
.nd gain fresh glory for the race of which she was the guardian. But the 
'ulnerable point was at length touched, and Aloo saw the child of his love 
lid his adoption stretched upon the earth. The queen-mother of the Rahtor- 
8, who witnessed the conflict, dreaded a repetition of such valour, from men 
n whom desire of life was extinct , and she commanded that the contest 
hould cease, and r<*paration be made to the lord of the Pathar, by giving 
im in marriage a daughter of Mundore. Aloo’s honour was redeemed *, he 
ooepted the offer, and with his bride repaired to the desolate hnraaoda, 
he fruit of this marriage was a daughter j but destiny had decreed that 
ie race of Aloo Hara should perish. When she bad attamed the age of 
larriage, she was betrothed. Bumaoda was once more the scene of joy, ""and 
loo went to the temple and invited the goddess to the wedding. All was 
lerriment • and amongst the crowd of mendicants who besieged the door of 
Dspitality was a decrepit old woman, who came to the bhieshold of the 
flace, and desired the gu«rd to “tell Aloo Hara she had come to the feast, 
nd demanded to see him but the guard, mocking htr, desired her to 
3 gone, and “not to stand between the wind and him she repeated her 
quest, saying that “she had come by special invitation.' But idl was in 
dn ; she was driven forth with soorn, littering a deep curse, sho departed, 
id the race of Aloo Hara was extinct. It was Vijyasoni herself, who was 
lus repulsed from the house of which she was protectress I 

A good moral is here inolucated upon the Rajpoot, who in the fatal 
ample of Aloo Hara, sees the danger of violating the laws of wide extended 
►spitality : besides, there was no hour too sacred, no person too mean, for 
ch claims upon the ruler. For the present, we shall take l^ave of Aloo 
ara, and the “Mother ot Victory’' of the Pskihar, whoso shrine I hope to 
nt on my return from Haravati ; when we shall learn what part of her 
.Qoply she parted with to protect the gallant heir of Bumaoda, 

January ISlhDangermotr^ eight miles; thermometer 48®. — A choice 
three routes presented itself to us this morning. To, the left lay the celq- 
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brated Mynal, once the capital of Oopermal , on the right, but out of the 
direct line, was the castle of Bhynsror, scarcely less celebrated ; and straight 
before us the pole-star and Rotah, the point to which I vyas journeying, 
I cut the knot of perplexity by deviating from the direct line, to descend 
the table-land to Bhynsror, and without crossing the Chumbul, nearly re- 
traced my steps, along the left bank, to Kotah, leaving Myual for my re- 
turn to Oodipoor. Our route lay through the antri, or valley, whose north- 
ern boundary we had reached, and between it and the Bhamuni. The tract 
was barren but covered with jungle, with a few patches of soil lodged amidst 
the hollows or otherwise bare rock, over whose black surface several rills had 
cut a low bed, all falling into the Bhamuni. One of those had a name which 
we need not translate. Rani hor-m-Khal^ and which serves as a boundary 
between the lands of the Meghawuts of A.ntn and the Suktawuts of 
Bhynsror. 

Dangermow-Borao is small futta of twelve villages, yielding fifteou 
thousand rupees of annual rent : but it is now partitioned, — six vilinges to 
each of the towns above-mentioned. They are Suktawut allotmonts, and tho 
elder, Sukt Sing, has just returned from court, where he had been to havo 
the sword of investiture ( tiilar lamlai ) girt on him as the lord of Borao. 
Bishen Sing of Dangermow is at Kotah, where he enjoj^s the confidence of 
Zalim Sing and is commandant of cavalry. He has erected a castle ou tho 
very summit of the third steppe of the Pathar, whoso dazzling white walla 
contrast powerfully with black and bleak rock on which it stands, and renders 
it a conspicuous object. The Suktawuts of the Father are ol the Bansi family, 
itself of the second grade of nobles of Mewar ; and tho rank of both the chiefs 
of Dangermow imd Boras was the third, or thnt termed golo-, but now, having 
each a putta ( at least nominally ) of above five thousand rupees yeajly rent^ 
they lifted in to the batteesa, or amongst the Thirty two’ of the second 
claa's. 

The Bhamuni, whoso course will cavrv us to its close at Bhynsror, flows 
under the walls of both Dangermow and Borao, and is the cause not only of 
great fertility but of diversity, in this singular alpxno region. The weather has 
again undergone a very sensible change^ and is extremely trying to those who 
like myself, are affected by a pulmonary complaint, and who are:obligod to brave 
the mists of the mountain top long before the sun is risen. On the second, at 
day break, the thermometer stood at GO'* and otily three days after, at 27'"' : 
again, it rose to and for several days stood at this point, and 57’ at mid- 
day. The day before we ascended the Pather it rose to and 94'’ at noon ; 
and on reaching the summit, 60° and 90° again it falls to 40° and we now 
shiver with cold. The density of the atmosphere has been particulary anno;^ 
ing both yesterday and to day. Clouds of mint rolled along the surface oT 
the mountain, which when the sun cleared the horizon and shot about 'spear- 
high’ in the heavens produced tho most fantastic effcots. Tho orb was cleat 
and the sky brilliant ; but the masses of mist though merely a thin vapour 
and close to the spectator exhibited singular and almost kaleidoscopic chan- 
ges. There was scarcely a figure that the sun did not assume ; the upper 
half appearing orbicular, the lower elliptical in a second, this was reveiscd. 
Sometimes it was wholly elliptical with a perfect change of tho axis, the trans- 
svelj»ae and conjugate changing places,— a leaf, a bowl, and at one instant a, 
scallop shell then ‘roinrd as my shield,’ and again a segment of a circle and 
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thus alternating until its ascension dissipated the medium of this beautifuli 
illusion, the more perfect from the sky being cloudless. The mists disappear- 
ed from the mountain long before this phantasmagoria finished. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Bhynsrorgtirh. — Cairn of a Ragonath Sing of Bhijnsror. Castle af Bligmr- 
or. — Passage forced hg tlse C/iumbul through the Plateau. — Origin and 
etymology of Bhynsror. — Charuns, the carriers of Eajiourra. — The young 
chief of Mehwo becomes the chamfion of Mewar. — A venges the liana’s 
feud with J esstilmer, and obtains Bhynsror.— Tragical death of his Tha- 
koorani, niece of the] Rana. —Be is banished. — The Pramar chief’s of 
Bhynsror. — Cause of their eai'pulsion.—Lall Sing Chondawnt obtains 
Bhynsror. — Assassinates his friend the Rana' s uncle. — Maun Bing, his son, 
succeeds.— Is taken prsioner. — Singular escape. — Reftections on the policy, 
of the British gove^'nment towards these people. — Antiginties and inscrip- 
tions at Bhynsror.— Dabi . — View from the pass at Afasairah.— Rajpoot 
cairns. — Tomb of a hard.—Bentiments of the people on the effects of our 
interference. — Their gratitude. — Cairn of Bhatti chief. — Kurripur. — De- 
populated state of the country. — Inscriptions at Bontra. — Bhil temple. 
Ruins. — The Boli festival — Kotah, its appearance. 

February 19th, Bhynsrorgurh, ten mile.s, four furlongs ; thermometer 5 tv 
atmosphere dense and oppressive, and roads execrable through a deep forest 
but for the hatchets of ray friends my baggage never could have been got on. 
We passed several hamlets, consisting of dosen or more huts, the fir.-t of which 
I find belongs to my young friend Morji of Goorah, himself a vassal of the 
Pramar of Bijolli (one of the sixteen Omras of Mewar) and holding a few be- 
eglia of hhom as his vat or share of the haport (patrimony) of Borao. We 
have closwliore given a copy of the tenure on which Morji holds a village in 
the fief of Bijolli.* At seven miles from Dangormow we came to a small shri- 
ne of an Islamite saint who buried himself alive. It is an elevated point, 
from whence is a wild but lovely prospect. There is a coond or fountain, plan’ 
ted with trees, close to the shrine Which attracts a weekly nreZe* or fair at^nd> 
ed by all classes, who cannot help attributing some virtue to a spot where a 
saint, though a Mooslem, thus expiated his sins. In descending, we heard 
the roaring of mighty waters aad soon came upon the Bharauni, forming a 
fine cascade of about fifty feet in height; its furious course during the 
monsoon is apparent from the weeds it has left on the trees at least twenty 
feet above its present level. The fall of the country is rapid, even from 
this lower spot, to the bed of the Ohumbul. Oopermal must have a consider- 
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able elevation abo^c the table-land of Janapa, vsrhere the Chumbul and otfcie*^ 
streams have their fountains; but of all this we shall by and byo form a more 
correct opinion. We passed the cairn of a Rajpoot who fell defending his 
post against the Meenas of the Kairar, a tract on the banks of the Bunas^ 
filled with this banditti, in one of their last irruptions which disturbed the 
peace of this region. Each traveller adds a stone, and gave my mito to swell 
the heap. 

The putta of Bhynsror is held by Ragonath Sing, one of the sixteen 
great lords of Mewar, having the very ancient title of Rawut, peculiar to 
Bajpootana, and the diminutive of Rao. Bhynsror is one of the best fiefs 
of Me war, and the lands attached to it are said to be capablo of yielding 
one lakh of annual revenue, equal to £50,000 in the dearest countries of 
Europe ; and when I add that a cavalier can support himself, his steed, Ae- 
on £50, its relative value will at once be understood. He has also a toll 
upon the ferries of the Chumbul, though not content therewith, he levied 
until lately a percentage on all merchandize, besides impositions on travellers 
of whatever description, under the name of hote murimnt, or 'repairs of the 
castle:’ were we, however, to judge by its dilapidated condition, we should 
say his exactions were very light, or the funds were misapplied. This is 
the sole passage of the Chumbul for a great extent, and all tho commerce of 
higher Malwa, Harouti, and Mewar, passes through this domain. The class 
of bunjarris (traders) termed Vishnue, long established at the city of Poorh 
in Mewar, frequent no other rouce in their journey from tho salt-lakes of 
the desert to Malwa or Boondelkbund, Their tanda or caravan consists of 
six thousand bullocks, and they never make less than two, and often three, 
trips in the year. The duty of the raj is five rupees for each hundred 
head thus laden ; but the feudatory, not content with his impOKsition of 
^‘castle repairs” and '‘bhom” as lord of the manor, has added a hundred and 
fifty per cent, to the regular transit duty of the state, which is divided 
into two items • viz, three rupees and a half for the ferry, and as much for 
lolai, or safe escort through his territory. But as Harouti always afforded 
protection (which could be said of no other region of independent India), 
the ghat of the Chumbul was much frequented, is spite of tho^o heavy 
drawbacks to industry. My friend the Rawut has. however, found it 
expedient to remove all these loar-taxes, retaining only that portion which 
has been attached to the frontier post, for protection ; and a portion of the 
ferry- rate granted to this fief nearly two centuries ago. Instead of about 
fifteen per cent, as heretofore levied, including that of the crown, it 
amounts to less than one-half, and the revenue has been quadrupled I 

The castle of Bhynsror is most romanticaly situated upon the extreme 
point of a ridge, on an almost isolated rib of the Pathar, from which wo have 
descended.^ To the east, its abrupt cliff overhangs tho placid expanse of the 
Chumbul, its height above which is about two hundred foet : tho level of tho 
river in the monsoon is marked at full thirty foot above its present elevation# 
The Bhamuni bounds Bhynsror on the west, and by tho rapidity of its fall 
has completely scarped the rock, even to the angle of confluence within which 
IS placed the castle, to whose security a smaller intermediate stream not a 
little contributes. As by mistake it is placed in the map on tho wrong side 
ot the Bhamuni, we shall correct this by error by giving a slight plan of the 
ground. 
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On tho north elono is it accessiblo, and thore the hill ia scarped ^ but thi^ 
feoarj), ^hich is about throe hundred distant, forms a good cover, and 

a few shells thtmce pla/ed uj»on i-hu would soon compel it to surrender* 

The rock is a soft, loose biun istosn slate, which v/ould not retard 
tho miner. The approach from the riVer, hero about five hundred yards 
wide, would bo dtstruotion. It is noVor fordable, and its translucent sea- 
green watcu-s aro now full forty feet in deptlu Wuon in iho pr^^/^rdeal rains ifc' 
accumulates at its source, and is fed <hirii]ig its by many minor 

streams from the Vindhya and .this olt^rland, its velocity is overwhelming ; it 
rises abwe tho opposing bank, and laying the whole tract to the base of the 
tho tableland of Harouti tiudex water, swoops away in its irresistible eburse 
oven th!» rooks. Speculation miifht here be exhausted in vain attempts to 
etplainhow nature could overcomi this formidable obstacle to her operations, 
and how the stream could effect its passage through this adaiaantino barrier. 
Tlie channel out in the rock is as dle?m as if performed by tho chisel, and 
Standing on tho summit of tho Cliff, whinh is from three hundred to serial^ 
hundred feet in height one discerns, in’ inmginr.ti on the marks of union t ta 
use the #ords of our last great bard, on Lho Rhone, 

which appear as xrho have parted 
**Iu hate, whose tniaing depths ho infeervone, 

♦‘That they can. moot no more, lh)iigh brokou-hearted*'’ 

t shall by and bye, I trust, obtain a more correct knowledge ot the cOmpfi^a-^ 
live elevation of this platmn, and tho ore^t of tho 7indhya wh<mce u'sues' 
tho Ohumbul; but although thi-^ atr^^am is, of oouran^ mi cli below the level 
of its aouroo, yet thoro is little doubt that the suirniut <d‘ this oiiaam (oojp^r- 
is, as its name indieatos, tho ‘hightst laucV of Mai va. I say this after 
making myself acquainted with bv tho gonoral depression of Mal#a t<r 
this point, in, which we are aided by coarsio of the stream* itfndar -iJhyikT" 
sror, the current is never very gentle ; but both above and’ . belov^ ' ther# are 
rapids, if not falls, of thirty to tifty foefc in descentc That ab(>ve the stream 
is termed thjc Ohooli, boo*uiso full of whirlpools and eddies, which, have giVert 
a sacred character to it, like tho Norbudda, at h.he whirlpools of the gtoat 
ChooU MaJmvfar. A uvull/itudo oi tho round stores taken oft ot Iheiw 
vortices, ^hen thoy have boon rounded by attrition into » pOrfoOtly orbioula# 
foroif only resquirc oonsocrafciou and a little red paint to be vion 'Verted inW th® 
fejpfoflotttatives of B/iiroo, tho god of war, very properly styled the ^Idor botfl 

' O'? 
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of Siv.i, the destrojer. This is about two miles up the stream j there is axi- 
other at Kotrali, about three miles down, with several successive rapids. 
There is a fall in the vicinity of Rampoora, and another about five coss north, 
•of it, at Ohoraitagarh, where the river first penetrates the plateau. There 
I understand, it is not above seventy yards in breadth, confined betweon cliSh 
perfectly perpendicular. There is also said to be another fall or rapid inter- 
mediate between Rarripoora and its source in tho peak of J ana{)a, in the 
■neighbourhood of Oneil. If these are all the falls, though only amounting 
to rapids, we may form a tolerable idea of tho difforonce of level between the 
base of the Oopermal^nd the highland of tho Vindhya, whence the Ohumbul 
issues ; and still we shall see that there are points where the perpendicular 
cliffs must be some hundred feet above the peak of Janapa ; if so, this chasm 
was never formed by water. ’ " 

Mewar still extends east of the river, and the greater part of the estate 
Of Bhynsror is on the opposite side, A small stream, called the Kurb-ca^ 
Khal, divides the lands of th^ Haras from those of the Seesodiaa, and there 
is a leyvifc-marka^ or land-mark inscription, at the Shesa tallao, put up con- 
tories ago. To this line, and between it and the Ohumbul, is tho putta of 
Koondal ; and farther south, towards Rampoora, is that of Puchail, both con- 
taining twenty-four villages attached to Bhynsror. All that tract farther in- 
land in Upper Malwn, termed Malkides, in which are the towns of Ohychut 
and /Sukeit, was in old times included geographically in Mewar j it is yet 
possessed by the Suktawuts, though subject to Kotah. 

Tradition has preserved the etymology of Bhynsror, and dates its erec- 
tion from the second century of the era of Vicrama, ihough others make it 
antecedent even to him. Be that as it may, it s^ds a i^t of some import 
tanoo, mz, that tho Charuna, or bards, were then, as now, the privileged 
oatrxera of Rajwarra, and that this was one of their great lines of oonsmuni^ 
cation. Bhynsror, therefore, inbtead ot being the work of some mighty 
conqueror, owes its existence to the joint efforts of Bhynsa Sah, the merchant, 
and Rora, a Charun and Bunjarri, to protect their tandas (caravans) from 
the lawless mountaineers, when compelled to make a long halt during the 
periodical rains. How many Hups of heroes possessed it before tho Htiras 
established themselves among its ruins is unknowti, though the **anivorsal 
Pramar'^ is mentioned. Its subsequent change of masters, and thoir named 
Jtod history, are matters of Uss doubt ; since tho altars Of the Dodcab, the 
Pi^ar; the Rahtore, the Suktawut, the Chondawut, 

wbo sought and found, by dtwgorous roads, 

** A path to perpetuity of fame 


are still visible. Of the Dodeah naraejwe have already preserved one wrook, 
though whether the 'rocket of tho moon’ way of tho family who dwelt upon 
' the whirlpools of the Ohumbul, we must leave to conjecture. JNot so of hid 
1 ^ccessor, Rahtore, who was a scion of tho house of Mchwo, on the Salt 
Elver of the desert, from which, though he was but a vassal of Mundoro, the 
scorned not to take a wife boasting tho pure blood of tho kings of 
A younger brother accompanied her to the court of Oheetore. 
after, the Rawul of Jessulmerdare<l to put an affront upon the Rena, the 
Rajpoot race ! The chivalry of Mewar was 
beera of vengeance hold up, which the stripling heir of Mehwo* 
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darting forward, obtained. Although but' fifteen years of age, entreaties were 
lost upon him to hiduce him to renounce the enterprize, which in all proba- 
bility some border-feud of his paternal house and the Bhattis, as well as 
^wanyOierma^ or fealty, to his sovereign and kinsman, may have prompted. 
His only request was that he might be aided by two of his intimate friends, 
and five hundred horse of his own selection. How he passed the desert, or how 
he gained admittance to the chief of the Bhatti tribe, is not stated ; suffice it 
to say that he brought the Rawnl’s head and placed i^ at the feet of the so- 
vereign of Oheetore, for which service he had a grant of Saloombra ; and 
subsequently (fiefs in those days not being amov Me) he was removed to 
Bhynsror. The young Rahtore continued to rise in fi^tvour ; he was already 
by courtesy and marriage the b/ianaij, or nephew, of his sovereign,^ who for 
this action bestowed upon him a young princess of his own blood ; an 
honour which in the end proved fatal. One day, the thakoor (chief) 
Was^ enjojing himself in his baronial hall of Bhynsror, in the midst of 
his little oourfc, with a nautch^ when a fatal curiosity, perhaps instigated 
by jealousy, induced his Hani to peep out from the lattice above. Offended 
at this violation of decorum, he said aloud to an attendant, *'Tell the 
thahoorani^ if she is eager to come abroad, she may do so, and X will 
retire.” The lady disputed the justice of the reprimand, asserting that he? 
lord hud been mistaken, and tried to shift the reproach to one of her damsete J 
but failing fco convince him, she precipitated herself from the battlements into 
the whirpools beneath : the spot where she fell into the Ohumbul still retains , 
the name of lia7dyuUa, When it was reported to the Eana that a false ao- 
ousatioii had caused the suicide of hia niece, the sentence of banishment from, 
Me war was pronounced against the Rahtore, which was afterwards commuted , 
out of $1 regard for his former service to the sequestration of Bhyasror ; and 
he had the small fief of Neemrie and its twenty dependent hamlets, situated 
upon the Pathar^ and not far from Bhynsror, bestowed upon him. 

Boejy Sing, the descendant of the hero of this tale, has just been to see ijpiej 
a shrewed and stahvan knight, not a whit degenerated by being transplanted 
from the Jjooni to the Ohumbul ; for, though surrounded by Mahratta depre- 
dators, by means of the fastnesses in which he dwells, and with the aid of hia 
good lance, with which he repays them in kind, he has preserved hi«j little 
late in times so fatal to independence. Had I not entered deeply into the his^ 
tory of ihe past ; I migut have been led away by the disadvantageous reports 
given of those brave men, who were classed with the common freebooters of 
the hills, atul pointed out as meriting similar chastisement *, since these assooia-, 
done, both for thoir own sec nity and retaliation on the vagabond Mahratta^ 
who usurped or destroyed their birthright, gave a colour to the complaints, 
ajtHinst them. , ■ ■ w ^ 

The pramar Puarj succeeded the Rahtofe in the fief of ' 

llpw long the formeV bold it is unoeriain j but the mode in which taC last 
vassal chieftain lost it and his life together, aflfords another trait of national: , 
manners. Here agayi the fair, whose influence over the lords of Rajpoo^nh ^ 
tvo have elsewhere ih'entioned, was the cause of the catastrophe* Th^ ^ 
nar had espoused the daughter of his neighbour chieftain of Beygoo, and 
hey lived happily until a game at pacJieesi, somewhat resembling chess, oaus^ 
k dwpute, in which ho spoke slightingly of her family, an affront filter tahe 
»ardP|ied by a Rajpoot ni ; and the next d\y she wrote to her fathom The 
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messenger had not left his nrosenco with the rei)ly ■heforo ih^ mifavra boa* 
the assembly for the k/tcr. The dcsoenclanls of the ‘black- (iloud {i^uki nuyh) 
obBVsd th6 aunirnons^ and the hamlets on the Bhan’uni, or the l^uihar, f»oured 
forth their warriors at the sound of t)v of Beygoo. Whon the cause 

of quarrel was explained, it came homo to every bosom and they forthwith 
marched to avenge it. Their road lay through t’u^ forest of Anlri ; but v;h(*n 
arrived within a few coss of Bhynsror, they dividoa their band, and while, the 
chief took the more circuitous route of the ])avSS, the heir of Roygoo folio vved 
the course of the Bhamuni, took the Prainar by surprise, and had slain hini in 
single combat ere his father joined him. The iih^iilt the Moghawuts b‘*ing 
avenged the Pramars were about to retaliate; seeing the honour of her houso^ 
thus dearly maintained, affection succeeded to resentment, nncl the RajjH^otni 
determined to expiate her folly with her life. The fuxxcral pile was erected 
close to the junction of the Bhamuni and Chunihul, and she ascended wxoh 
the body of her lord her own father setting tiro to it. I encamped close to 
the altars recording the event. 

This feud changed the law of succession in Lho Beygoo estate.^ Tho g,il- 
lantry of the young Meghawnt consoled tho old chief lor the tragicil ('Vfiit 
which lost him a daughter ; and in a full council of tho ‘sons ol Kabi megh/’ 
the rights of p rim < 'gen it are wore set aside in favour of the valorous ) outb 
and the lord paramount (the Rana) cor»firmed tho decision. The subordiiuitc 
fief of Jathanoh, which formerly comprehended the present dLstrict of Jawu<l 
was settled on the elder son, whase descendant, Tej Sing, still bolds a shif.rc o 
it, besides the title of Rawut. Both estates have ahke sulforcd from lh< 
Muhrattas, equally vith others in Mewar. 

The successor of tho Pramar was a Obondawut, of the t)ranoh Kishen 
awut, and a younger son of Suloombra; and it would bo W'cll for fiall Riu{ 
had he sought no higher distinccion than thu,L to which his biith eiiUtb * 
him. But Lalji Rawut w\as a beacon in the nnnals cf ctimo, and is .still heh 
out as an example to those who would barter a good name horn, and the hop 
of the life to come, for tho ovan senut gifts of fortune. Ho pur^duiscd th 
honours of Bhynsror by shedding the blood of his bosom-friend, tho untdc 
his sovereign. 

Mahuraja Nathji was one of tho sons of Uana Singr.in Ring, and brothc 
to the reigning prince Juggut Sing, on whoso death, (loubis of thu logitiinau 
. of hid suooes'^or Raj Sing being raised, Nathji aspired to tho dignitjj •, but h, 
vrojeots failed by the deach of Raj Sing. lie loft a posthumous child, whA 
history, and the civil wars engendered by his \iuclc IJrsi, who took 
of the yadif have b.3en fully deiailod. IJrsi, who was as.snredly an usurpu 
if the pretender was a lawful son of Rana Uaj, bad suspicions rogarditig h 
own uncle Nathji, who had onco sfiown a predilection for thosupreim* pcAVt i 
but the moment he hcanl that his nephew fanoitsl ho was [iloM-ing agaim 
him, he renounced ambition, and sought to make his peace wfth ln*avot 
amusing Idinsclf with poetry, in '=vhicli he had some skill, and by oultivulp 
Lis melons in the^bt^d of tho Bunas, which ran unthu* the walls of his cast 
Bagure. Tho foivour of his devotions, and the love and aspect which h 
^uab^ ..(ions as a man and a llaj[>oot obtained him, now caused his ruin. I 
the coldest nights, accomiianied by a single attendant, ho was acmistomed 
repair to the lake, and thenca convey water to sprinkle tho statue of his ti 
tutelary divinity, the ‘god of all mankind,’ (J (ajyarmth). It was reported 
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the Rana that, by iheana of thf»se ascetic devotions, he was endeavouring to 
enlist the gods in his traitorous designs, and, determined to ascertain the 
truth, Qrsi, with a confidential friend, disguised himself, and repaired to the 
steps of the temple. Nathji soon appeared with Iiis brazen vessel of water, 
and as he passed, the prince, revealing himself, thus addressed him : “Why 
all this devotion, this excess of sanctity ? it it be the throne you covet, uncle, 
it is your's to which Uisi, in no wise thrown ofi his guard, replied with much 
urbanity, 'Wou are my sovereign, my child, and I consider my devotions as 
acceptable to the deity, from their giving me such a chief, for my prayers are 
for your prospeiity.’’ This unaffected sincerity reassu|;ed the Rana; but the 
chiefs of Deogurh, Bhcendir, and other clans, being dissatisfied with the harsh 
and unoompromidiig temper of their sovereign, endeavoured to check his 
ebullitions by pointing to the Maharaja as a refuge against his tyranny. 

To be released from such a restraint, Ursi at last resolved on assassin- 
ating his uncle ; but his valour and giant strength made the attempt a service 
of danger, and ho therefore employed one who, under the cloak of friendship, 
could use the poiguard without risk. LaU Sing was the man, the bosom-fri- 
end of the ivlaharaj i, who, besid<^s exchanging turbans with him, had pledged 
his fnenrlshijj at the altar; a man who knew every secret of his heart, and 
that there was no treason in it. It was midnight, when a voice broke in upon 
his devotions, calliiig on him fronoi the portico by name. No other could have 
taken this liberty, and the, reply “Come in, brother Lalji;what brings you here 
at such an iionr had scarcely passed the lips of Nathji, when, as he made the 
lari prostration to the image, he received the dagger of his friend in his neck, 
and thv emblem of Siva was covered with his blood 1 For this service, the 
assassin was rewarded with the fief of BhyiAror, and a seat amongst the six-* 
toen barons of Mowar ; but as the number cannot be increased, the rights of 
the rtuktawut chief of Bansi were cancelled: thus adding one crime anoth- 
er, which howDver worked out its own reward, and at once avenged the mur- 
der of Nathji, and laid Mowar in ruins, causing fresh streams of the blood 
which had already so copiously flowed from the civil wars arising out of the 
hostility of those rival clans, the Suktawuts and Ohondavvuts* 

Laiji did nob long enjoy his honours; his dime of “triple dye^' was ever 
presonb to his mind, and generated aloabhsbmo, incurable disease: for even in 
these lands, whore such occurences are too frequent, “the still^small voice” is 
houid; worms emsumed the traitor while living, and his memory is blasted 
now that ho Is dead ; while that of Nathji is sauoiifiud, as a spirit gentle, val- 
orous, and devout. 

Maun 4inv, the son of this man of blood, succeeded to the honours of 
Bhynsror, and was a soldier of no common stamp. At the battle of Oojein, 
where the Rana of Mowar made the lat»t grand stand for independence* Maun 
was bidly wounded, made captive*, and brought in the train of the conquer^ 
ing Mahratta, wlnui he laid siege to Oodipoor. As ho was recovering from 
his wounds, his friends attempted to ofteeb his liberation through that notor- 
ious class onlled the haorim, and contrived bo acquaint him with the plot. 
The wounded chief was consoling himself for his captivity by that greUt pana- 
cea for mmi^ a nautch, and applauding the fine voice of a songstress oFOoj- 
ein as she warbled a iuppa of the Punjab, when a significant sign was made 
by a stranger. IIo instantly exclaimed that his wounds had broken out afresh, 
staggered towards his pallet, and throwing down the light, left all in con- 
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fu>ion and darkness, which favoured the BaorVs design ; who, while one of 
his fri'^'nds took possession of the pallet, \vrap])ed the sick chief in txchadur 
(sheet) threw him on his back, and canied him through the camp of the 
beiiegers to the city. The Ran a, rejoiced at his liberation, commanded a salute 
to be fired, and the first intelligence the Mahratta leader had of his pn^^oucr's 
escape, was in answer to the Question as to the cause of such^rejoicing . they 
then found one of the Vtissal substitutes <‘f Maun still ooaipying the bod, but 
the sequel does not mention how such fidelity was re’pfiid. ^ The cenotaph 
{cJietri) ot this brave son cf an unworthy sire is at the Tnbeni^ or poitit con- 
fluence of the three streams, the Ohumbul, th<i Bhamuni, and the Ivhal j and 
from its light and elegant construction, adds greatly to the picturesque effect 
of the scenery. The present chief Raghuuath Sing, who succeeded Maun, 
has Well maintained his independence throughout th<-se perilous times* Bapoo 
Sindia, whose name will long be remembered as one of the scourges of these 
realms, tried his skill upon Bhynsior, where the remains of his irenches, to 
the north-wesf of the town, are still conspicuous, but he was met with sortie 
after sortie, while the hlU-tribcs were nightly let loose u[)On him, until ho was 
forced to make a precipitate retreat. 

I cannot conclude the annals of this family without a passing remark on 
the great moral change eflfected since the power of Britain has ponetrcitcd in- 
to these singular abodes. It was my habit to attend on any of the chieftains 
who honoured me by an invitation to their family such as their »s‘cr/pi7w, 
or ‘birthdays,’ and on these occasions, I merged the Agciu of the British gov- 
ernment entirely in the friend, and went without ceremony or parade. Am- 
ongst my numerous ^apn budul hhaej or ‘adopted bri thors ’ (as Well as sister) 
was the Maharaja Sheodon Sing, the grandson and possessor of the honours 
and state of Nathji, who still enjoys the domain of Bagore, and from whom I 
used to receive a share of its melons, which ho cultivates with the same ardour 
as his grandshiie. The ‘annual knot* {salqwa) of mj friend was celebrated 
on the terraced roof of his palace, overhanging the lake of Oodipoor, and I was 
by his side listening, in the intervals of the song, to some of his extemporaneo- 
us poetical efifusinos ( on which my friend placed rather too high a value), 
when amongst the congratu-latory names called aloud by the herald,! was 
surf>rised to hear, Maharaja Salmnut^ Eaghmath Ship'ji-ca moojra Uejo 
or, '' health to the Maharaja, and let him receive the compliments of Rawut 
Baghunath Sing:’* the grandson of the murderf*r come to pay his respects to 
the grandson of the murdered, and to press with his knee the gadi on which 
he sat ’ With justice may we repeat their powerful metaphor, on such anomalies 
in the annals of their feuds — hher aur bakri eH ihali sa pid^ ^tho wolf tind tho 
goat drink from the same platter.' We might thus, by a little attention to tho 
past history and habits of those singularly interesting racos^ confer signal nioral 
Denefits upon them , for it must bo evident that tho gornis of many excel lent 
qualities require only the sunshine of kindness to ripen into goodly frmt ; and 
for the sake of our own welfare, as well as that of humanity, let not the 
protecting power, in the exercise of patronage, scud amongst them men, who 
are not embued with feelings which will lead them to understand, to 
apprepiate, and to administer fitting counsel, or correction where necoBsary. 
T^ remembrance of these injuries is still fresh, and it requires but the return 
of anarchy again to unsheath the poniard and drug tho cup j but if wo consult 
their real good, the ^recollection will gradually grow fainter. 
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Before, however, we altogether quit the wilds of the Chumbul, wo must 
record that Bhynsror had been visited by another man of blood, tlie renown- 
ed Alla 0 din, in whose epithets of k/ioom, or ‘the sanguinary 5’ and 
Secunder Sani^ or ‘the second Alexander,’ by which history has given him 
perpetuity ot infamy, we recognize the devastating and ferocious Ghilji king, 
who assailed every Hindu prince in India, Obedient to the letter of the 
law, he had determined to leave not one stone upon another of the temples 
or palaces of Bhynsror. Every where we searched for memorials of the 
I/oon, whose name is also connected with the foundation of Bhynsror of ttje 
Pram»r or the Dodeah but in vain. The vestiges ojf these ages had disap- 
peared, or been built up in the more modern fortifications. Two such inscrip- 
tions we indeed discovered, reversed and applied as common buildh^g materi- 
als in the walls around the town : one was dated S. 1179 ( A. D. 1123) but 
being in, the old ornamented Jain characcer, would have required time and la- 
bour to docypher. The other is also anterior to Alhi, and the ornaments in this 
are decidedly Jain; its purport is as follows : ,on the p7ird (full moon) of Seor- 
atri (the birth-day of Siva) Maha Rae’an Derae Rae Sing Deo bestowed, in 
the name of Rameswar, the village of Tuttagurh in poon (religious gift) 
Tiiose who maintain the grant will enjoy the fruits resulting therefrom or in 
the words of the original: 

^issa 'bhomii 

^^Tissa tiasOff phulhtv>g, 

^^Samvat 1302 (A.D, I246).” This form of sasun, or religious charity, is 
peculiar, and styeld sasun, Udyadit, which proves that the Pramar, of whom 
this is a memorial, was a feudatory of the prince of Dhar, whose era has been 
fixed.- These discoveries stimulated our research, and my revered friend and 
gum^ who is now^doeply embued with antiquarian enthusiasm, vainly offered 
a large reward for permission to dig for the image of Parswanath, his great 
pontiff, of whose shrine he has no doubt the first inscription is a memoriaL 
When about to leave this place ( indeed our baggago had gone on), we were 
informed of some celebrated temples across the river at a place called Barolli, 
anciently Dholpoor. The shrine is dedicated to Gates wara Mahadeva, with 
a lingam revolving in the yoni^ tho wonder of those who venture amongst its 
almost impervious and unfrequented woods to worship. As I could nob go 
myself, I despatched the guru to hunt for inscriptions and bring me an ac- 
count of it. 

Dahi^ 20th January^ eleven miles ; thermometer 48®. — -Ro-ascended the 
third of our miniature Alp, at the Nasairah pass {ghat) the foot of 

which was exactly five miles from Bhynsror, and throe and a half furlongs 
more carried us to its summit , which is of easy ascent,., though the pathway 
was rugged, lying between high peaks on either side. This alone will give 
a tolerable idea of tho height of the Pathar above the level of the river* 
Majestic trees cover the hill from the base to its summit, through which we 
could never have found a passage for tho baggage without the axe. Besides 
some noble tamarind {mli) trees, there was the lofty mnul^ or cotton tree j 
the knarled sakoo, which looks like a leper amongst its healthy brethren ; the 
taindoo, or, ebony -tree, now in full fruit, and the useful rZAo, besides many others 
of less magnitude. Tho landscape from the summit was grand ; we looked- 
down upon tho Ohirmitti {vulg. Ohumbul) and the castle of Raghunath j 
while the eye commanded a long sweep of the black Bhamuni gliding 
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through the vale of Antri to its termination at the tombs of the Suttawuti^ 
The road to Dabi was very fair for such a tract, and when within four miles 
of our tents^ we crossed a stream said to have its fountain at Mynal, which 
must consequently be one of the hei^zhest points of Oopormah This rill aff- 
orded another means of estimating the height of our position, fbr besides the 
general fall to the brink of the chasm, it precipitates itself in a fine cascade 
of hundred feet. Neither time nor place admitted ol our following this 
rill to its termination, about six miles distant, through a rugged t^15ody tracts 
From the summit of the pass of Nasainah, wc had a peep at the t-unb of a 
Mooslem saint, ^^heuoe the ground gradually shelved to the end of our jor- 
ney at Kotah. 

Dabi is the line of demarcation between Mownr and Boondi, booing it- 
self in the latter state, in the district of Loccha, — dreary enough 1 It pro- 
duces, however, nee and or Indian corn, and some good patches of 

wheat. We p!iSHi‘d the cairns^ composed of loose stones, of several llajpoois 
slain in defending their cuttle against the Meenas of the Kairar. I was 
particularly struck with that of a Charun b'j.rd, to whose memory thrv have 
set up a pallia^ or tomb stone, on which is his effigy, his lanco at rest, and 
shield extended, who most likely fell defending his taxuhf. This tnirf* was 
grievously oppressed by the banditti who dwell amidst the iMvitus of the 
Bunas, on the western declivity of the plateau. “Who durst, said n>y guide, 
as we stopped at these tumuli^ '‘have passed the Pathar cightoon months ago? 
they (the Meenas) would have killed you for the cakes you had about you ; 
now you may carry gol.d. These green fields would have been shared, p(T- 
haps reaped altogether, by them ; but now, though there in no superfluity, 
there is 'play for the teeth/ and we can put our turban under our bf‘uds at 
night without the fear of missing it in the morning. Atul ! may your 
sovereignty last for ever !'* This is the universal language of men who have 
never known peaceful day, who have been nurtured amidst the eluuionts of 
discord and rapine, and who, consequently, can appreciate the change, albeit 
they were not mere spectators. "We must retaliate/’ said a stnnly Ohohan, 
one of Morji’s vassals, who, with five besides himself, insisted on conducting 
me to Bhynsror, and would only leave mo when I would not lot th'-m go be- 
yond the frontier. I was much amused with the reply of ono of whom! 
stopped with the OfT^umentwiii Qd vevfCuudiuTii^ as ho began a long htwinguo 
about five buffaloes carried off by the Thakoor of Noemr^, and beggod my 
aid for their recovery. I said it was too far back : nikI’ added, latigldng, 
^Oome Thakoor, confess ; did you never balance the account elsewhere 
Oh Maharaja, I have lost many, and taken many, bout Kmi dolicttil if I have 
touched a blade of grass since your rq?,I am no Rajpoot,” I found he was a, 
Hara 'and complimented him on his aflSnity with' Aloo,tho lord of Bumaoda 
which tickled his vanity not a little. In vain I begged tncin to return, after 
pcorting me so many miles. To all my solicitations the (Shohan replied, 
‘You have brought us comfort, and this is mtm-carcf)f/kne, 'service of tho 
heart I accepted it as such, and we '‘whiled the gait” with sketch- 
es of the times gone by. Each foot of tho country was familiar to thorn. 
At one of the cairns, in tho midst 6f the wood, they all paused for a second * 
it was raised over the brother of tjie Bhatti thakoor, and each, as ho 
passed, added a stone to thS monumental heap. I watched, to discern 
t^hether the same feeling was produced in them which tho act created in 
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file I blil existed^ it .was not betxayed, Th^ wfte too fafttiSat witfi iba 
realty to feel the romanoe of fehe scene; yet it was one altWotfeer ill* 
Suited to the painter. 

KufHpoar^ BXst Fehrnary^9\ miles — ^Encamped ia the glen of Kumpoo- 
confined and wildw Thermometer, 5i% but fine, clear, bracing atmosphe'i4. 
Uur route lay through a tremendous jungle. „ Half-way, crossed the ridge, the 
altitude of which made up for the descent to Dabi but from whence we 
again descended to Kurripoora. There were many hamlets in this almost 
impervious forest ^ but all were desolate and the only trace of population, 
was in the altars of those who had defended to the deatjb their dreary abodes 
against the ruthless Meena of the Kairar, which we shall visit on our return. 

About a mile after we had commenced our march this morning, we 
l^served the^ township of Sontia on our right, which is always conjoined to 
Dabi, to designate the tuppa of Dabi-Sontra, a sab-division of Loeeha. 
i>eing informed a scout that it oontained inscriptions^ I requested my 
and one of my Brahimns to go thercv The search afforded a new proof of 
the universality of the Pramar sway, and of the conquests of another ‘^ord 
df the world and the faith, Alla o-din, the second Alexander* The Yati 
found several altars having inscriptions, and many paiUa$^ from three of 
Wuich, placed in juxta-position, he copied the following inscriptidfisi-^ ^ 

*Samvat l 422 (A. D. I 366 ). Pardi, Teza and his son Deola*^Ph«ffi, 
from the fear of shame, for the gods, Brahmins, their cattle, and their wives, 
sold their lives.’* i . , 

X i month of Asar (baM ehiXm )i 

In ttle^ castle of Sontra ( Sutrawan doorg ) the Praraar Ooda, KuU, Bhooim^ 
for their ^kine, wives, Brahmins, along with the putra Ohonda, sold tH#r 
existence,” ’ 

1466 (A, D. 1410) the Ist As4r, and Monday, at Sontragrano. 
Koogha the Chaora^ in defence of the gods, his wife and the Brahmins^JilM 
his life*” - . . hni< 

The folloi^ing was copied from Ek coond, or fountain excaVat^'in the 
irockt*^ ' \ ' '^^7 

‘*S. 1370 (A*D. 1314), the 16th of Asar {sudi ^hm)^ he, whose tdfaown 
ijhc lord of men, Maharaja Adheraj, Sri Alla-o*din# 
With his army of three thousand elephants, ten lakhs of horse, wair*(Aarxots 
and foot without number, conquering from Sambhur in the north, MalWa, 
Kurnat, Kanorh, Jhalore, Jessulmer, Deogir, Tylung, even to the shores of 
the ocean, and Ohandrapoori in the east ; victorious over all the kings of the 
and by wham Sutrawan Doorg, with its twelve townships, have beeh 
from the Pramar Maunsi; By whose son, Bcelaji, whose 
(am^pkt) ¥ountai)^i#a^^ ttce^vathdi^ 

giraved ly iSydefa the ltone*cuttbr^fli^orrad;^ary^ ’ * ^ ihmn 

' Beneath the Surface of the fountain was another InJicription/iut' ||i|^ 
was no time to bale^ out the water, which Somo future traveller oyei^p^ 
Pathar may accomplish* Sontra, or as clasi^ioally written, Sutro^oox^,^^*th# 
inaccessible to the foe,” was one of the castles of the Pramar, no douhtf 
dependent on Oheetore when undrr the Mmi dynasty; and this was only onst 
of the subdivisions of Central India, which was all under Pramar dominion, 
from the Nerbudda to the Jumna ** an assertion proved by inscriptions 
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and traditions. We shall hear more of this at Mynal and Bijolji dn oti|! 
return over Oopermal, which I resolve to be thoroughly acquainted 
with. 

Kotah, Fehmary 22d, eleven miles to the banka of the Chumbul. 
Although not a cloud was to be seen, the sun was inviaible till more than 
spear-high, owing to a thick vapoury mist, accompanied by a cold pireoing 
wind from the north-west. The descent was gradual all the way to the 
river, but the angle may be estimated from the foci, that the pinnacle {kullus) 
of the palace, though one hundred and twenty feet above the level of the 
Ohumbul, was not visible until within five miles of the bank. The barren 
tract we passed over is all in Boondi, until we approach Kotah, where the 
lands of Nandta intervene, the personal domain of the regent Zalim Sing, 
and the only territory belonging to Kotah west of the Ohumbul. Kurri- 
poora, as well as all this region, is inhabited by Bhils, of which race' a very 
intelligent individual acted this morning as our guide. He says it is called 
by them (Bc^a-oa-noond, and that they were the sovereigns of it until dis- 
possessed by the Rajpoots. We may credit them, for it is only fit for Bhils 
or their brethern of the forest, the wild-beasts. But I rejoiced at having 
seen it, though I have no wish to retrace my steps over this part of my 
journey. Half way, we passed a roofless shed of loose stones, containing the 
divinity of the Bhils : it is in the midst of a grove of thorny tangled brush 
wood, whose boughs were here decoratedwith shreds of various coloured cloth, 
offerings of the traveller to the forest divinity for protection against evil 
spirits, by which I suppose the Bhils themselves are meant.* 

We must not omit (though we havfe quitted the Pathar) to notice the 
‘Maypoles’ erected at the entrance of every village in the happy vasmnt or 
spring, whose concluding festival, the Holi or Saturnalia, is .^st over. This 
year the season has been most ungenial, and has produced sorrow rather 
than gladness. Every pole has a bundle of hay or straw tied at the top, 
and some have a cross stick like arms and a flag flying ; but in many parts 
of the Pathar, the more symbolic plough was substituted, dedicated to the 
goddess _ of fruition, and served the double purpose of a /Sj?n»p-poIe, and 
frightening the deer from nibbling the young corn. 

The appearatnee of Kotah is very imposing, and impresses the mind 
with a more lively notion of wealth and activity than most cities in India. 
A strong wall with bastions runs parallel to, and at no great distance from 
the river, at the southern extremity of which is the palace (placed within a 
castle separated from the town), whose cupolas and slender minarets give to 
It an air of light elegance. The scene is crowded with objects animate and 
inanimate, Between the river and the city are masses of people plying 
various trades j but the eye dwells upon the terminating bastion to the 
north, which is a little fort of its^i^ and commands the country on both 
banks. But we shall have more to say regarding this during our halt, 
which is likely to be of some continuance. 

* The eame practice ie described bj Pork ae teiettng in Africa. 
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Unhaalthiness of the season at Kotah. — Kventful character of the period of 
the author^ s residence there* — Tilie cuc\iOo,‘~^De8cription of the encamp^ 
ment^ — Cenotaphs oj the Haras* — ^eve7'e tax upon the curiosity of travel- 
lers in Kotah . — Oene7*al insalubrity of Kotah* — Wells infected. — Produc- 
tive of fever* — Taking leave of the Afaharao and Regent* — The Regenfe 
$or7'ow* — Gross the ChimbuL — Restive elephant, — 7{unarie* — Regents pat- 
rimonial estate* — Pfandta, — AutJior^s reception hy Madhu &ing* — Rajpoot 
music* — The Punjabi tuppa. — ^cene of the early recreations of Zalim 
Sing* — Talera. — Noagong, — Approach of the Rajah of Boondi* — Splen- 
dour of the cortege: — Boondi* — The castellated palace^ or Boondi-ca-xnahl 
Ifisii to the Rajah*— ^Illness of our party* — Quit Boondi. — Cenotaphs in 
the village of — The tutelar^j deity ^ Asapmma* — Temple of Bha- 

vani * — Bank^? of the Maij* — Thanoh—Insc^^iptions. — Jehajpoor * — Respect- 
able suit of the Bussie chief— ^Singular illness of the Author* 

Nandta^ September IQth^ 1821. — A bay of deliverance, which had been 
looked forward to by all of us as a new era in our existence. The last? 
four months of our residence at Kotah was a continued struggle against? 
cholera and deadly fever : never in the memory of man was such a season 
known. This is not a state of mind or body fit for recording passing events; 
aiid although the period of the last six months — from my arrival at Kotah 
in February last, to my leaving it this morning — has been one of the most 
eventful of my life, it has left fewer traces of these events upon my mind 
’for notioo in my journal than if I had been less occupied. The reader may 
be referred, for an abstract of these occurrences, to Chapter Sixth, which 
will make him sufficiently acquainted with the people amongst whom we 
have been living. To try back for the less important events which^ furnish 
the thread of the Personal Narrative, would be vain, suffering, whilst this 
journal is written, under fever and ague, and all my friends and servants in 
a similar plight. Though we more than once changed our ground of encamp- 
mept, sickness still followed us. We got through the hot winds tolerably 
until the dog-days of Juno; but, although I haa experienced every vicissi- 
tude of temperature in every part of India, I never felt any thing to bo com- 
pared with the few days of June at Kotah. 

It was portly after wo had shifted the camp from the low paddyfields tfo 
the embankment of the Klshore eagur, or *Iake,' immediately east of, 
city, the sky became of that transparent blue which dazzles the eye to loot; 
at, Throughout the day and night, there was not a zephyr even to stirc^ 
leaf, but the repose and stillness of death. The thermometer was 104® in 
the tent, and the agitation of the punhha produced only a more suffocating 
air, from which 1 have fled, with a sensation bordering on madness, to the^ 
giardena at the base of the embankment of the lake. But the shade even 
of the tamarind or cool pfantaiu was still le^s, supportable. The feathei^ed 
td-be, with their beaks opened, their wings flapping or hanging listlessly 
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down, and panting for breath, like ourselves, sought in vain a cool retreat. 
The hoises stood with heads drooping before their iintasted provender. 
Amidst this universal stiignatioii of life, the only sound which broke upon 
the horrid stillness, was the note of the cuckoo ; it was the firsc timo^ I had 
ever heard it in India, and its cheerful sound, together with the associations 
. it awakened, produced a delightful relief from torinents which could not 
long be endured. We invariably remarked that the bird opened his note at 
the period of greatest heat, about two o’clock in the day, and continued 
during intervals for about an hour, when ho changed his quarters and 
quitted us. I afterwards became more familiar with this bird, and every 
day in the hot weather at Oodipoor, when I resided in one of the villas in 
the valley, I not only heard but frequently saw it.^ 

The reader can easily conceive the scene of out encampment ; it was at 
the north-eastern angle of the lake, having in front that little fairy islet 
with its light Saiaoenic summer abode. Gardens fringed the base of the 
embankment, which was bordered with lofty trees; the extended and 
gigantic droumvallafcion, over the parapets of which peeped the spires and 
domes of temples or mosques, breaking the uniformity, and occasionally even 
shewing the distant and elevated land beyond the Ohumbul. We had also 
close to us a spot sacred to the of the many heroes of this noble 

fomily. I frequented the cenotaphs of the Haras, which, if less magnificent 
than those of Mar war or Me war, or even of the head of their line of Boondi, 
may vie with them all in the recoJeobions they conjure up of patriotism and 
fealty, and of the deadly rancour attendant of civil strife This cluster of 
monuments approaches near to the city wall, hut is immediately under the 
. dam of the lake, and being enveloped in foliage, almost escapes observation. 
I was rejoiced to see the good order in which they were maintained, which 
was another of the anomalies in the Regent’s character ; for what can so 
much keep alive the proud spirit of the Haras as these trophies of their 
sires ^ But whatever the mot 've of the act, it is a tribute to virtue ; nor 
could I resist an exclamation of respect fcc tho veteran Rodent, who is 
raising a monument to the last prince, which, if it survive to distant times, 
will aflFord room to some future traveller to say, that, with Maharao Omed 
Sing, Kotah appears to have attained the summit of its power. Nor should 
I deny myself the praise of having something to do with this harmless piece 
of vanity ; for I procured for the Regent free permission from the Bona of 
Me war to tnke from the marble quarry at Kankerowli whatever suited his 
purpose, without price or duty : a request ho was too proud to make himself 
since their ancient quarrel. We had also the range of Madhu Sing'^s magni- 
ficent gardens, of many acres in extent, abounding in exotic flowers and 
fruits, with parterres of rose-trees, each of many roSls of land. But what 
were all these luxuries conjoined with cholera morbus, and txtp^tezern^j 
^tertain fever/ and every other fever, around us? But even th<’se physical 
ills were nothing compared to the moral evils which it was my duty to find 
.remedies for or to mitigate ; and they were never adverted to in the many 
despatches addressed, during our residence in this petit enfer, to supremo 
authority, . ^ r a , ^ 

V * In almost etcry respect like a sparrpw-liawk, perhaps a lifctlo more elongated and 
^ m form , aad the beak I think Was straight, 
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The enthusiast' may imagine how delightful travelling must be amongst 
suoh interesting races j to visit the ruins of ancient greatness, and to read 
their history in their mon uments ; to march along the margin of such 
streams as the Chumbul or the Bhamuni ; to be escorted by these gallant 
men, to be the object of their courtesy and friendship, and to benefit the 
condition of the dependant class ; but the price of this enjoyment was so 
high that few would voluntarily pay it, namely, a perpetuity of ill-health. 
Fortunately, however, for ourselves and our country, if these offices are 
neither sinecures nor beds of roses, we do not make them beds of thorns; 
there is a heart-stirring excitation amidst such scenes, which keeps the 
powers of mind and body alert: a feeling which i? fortunately more conta- 
gious than cholera, and communicable to all around. How admirably was 
this feeling exemplified this mornintg ! Could my readers but have beheld 
the soldiers of my escort and other establishments, as they were ferried over 
the Chumbul, he would have taken them for ghosts making the trajet of the 
Styx j there waia not one of them who had not been in the gripe of pestilen- 
tial fever or ague. Some of them had cholera, and half of them had en- 
larged spleens. Yet, although their muskets were too heavy for them, there 
were neither splenetic looks nor peevish expressions. lb was as delightful 
as it was wonderful to sec the akoiity, even of the bed-ridden, ta leasee bheiy 
ills behind them east of the Chumbul. ’ . ..;• •• 

Scarcely afiy place can be more unhealthy than Kotah during the mbh- 
soon. With the rise of , the Chumbul, whose waters filtrate through the 
fissures of the rock, the wells are filled with mineral poison and the essence 
of decomposed vegetation. ' All those in the low ground at our first encamp- 
ment were overflowed from this cause; and the surfooe of each was covered 
with an oily pellicle 6f metallic lustre, whose colours yere prismatic, varying, 
with position or reflection, from shades of a pigeon’s breast (which it most 
resembled), to every tint of blue blending with gold. It is the samS at 
Oodipoor during the periodical rains, and with similar' results, intermittent 
and tortain fevers, from which, as I said, not a man, European or native, 
escaped.. They are very obstinate, and though not often fotat, 
are difficnlt to extirpate, yielding only to calomel, which perhaps generates 
a train of ills. 

The last few days of our stay were passed in the ceremonials of I^v^ 
takinig. On the 6th, in company with the Regent, I paid my last visit to 
the Maharao, who with his brothers retnrned my farewell visit the day 
following ; and on the 9th and 9th the same formalities were observed, with 
the Regent. The man who had passed through such scenes as the readei^.hos 
perused, now at the very verge of existence, cpuld not repreifs fiis sowow. 
His erblessj. eyes were .filled with, tears, and as I pressed lus palsied hands 
which were extended over me, the ^wer of uttetanoe entirely deskr^ied 
him. I would expunge this, if I did not know that vanity has no share in 
relating what I consider to.be a virtue in the Regent. I have endeavoured 
to paint his oharaoter, and could not omit this trait. I felt he had a regard 
for me, from a multitude of kind expressions, but their full value , was 
always doubtful till this day. _ ' , 

I did not get down to the point of embarkation, for some hours after ny 
luite, having been detained by the irrcaistiblo hold of ague and fever, though 
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I started before the iot-fit had left me. The Regent had preiJaped the grand 
harge, which soon landed me on the opposite bank ; but Futteh Bahadoor 
my elephant, seemed to prefer hia present quarters to Oodipoor : after his 
hmoda, pad, and other gear, had been taken off and put into the boat he 
■plunged into the Chumbul wish delight, diring in the deepest water and 
.making a water-spout of bis probiscis. He bad got a third of the way 
across, when a new female elephant, less accustomed to these orossinga 
■turned back, and Futteh Bahadoor, regardless of hia master, was so gallant 
to to go after her. In vain the wia/towt fdriver) used his /«m, digring it 
into his head behind the ear; this only exasperated the animal, and he made 
■one or two.desperaie ‘efforts to shake off his pigmy driver. Fortunately 
(being too weak to mount a horse), I found a baggage- elephant just begin- 
ing to be loaded ; I put my howda upon her, and the * viotqrions warrior ’ 
wiffered the indignity of carrying a load. ' ■ , |„ ,, 

We pam^ ^e town of i^unarie, belonring to Raj Golaub Sins.^^hab 
B retetion of the Begent^itotfi lone Sffithe Omras of Kotah. It is a thrivinir 
Oto#irtabteiipla«d^..|4nd ■ the pSnnadled mahl of the Raj gave to it an air of 
as of the piotnresqne. Our route to Nandia was over a rich 
iwmighlyfonltivated plain, studded with mango-groves I which do not sur- 
p™ us, since we know it is the femUy estate of the Regent, The patrimo- 
nial abrae la therefore, much cherish^, and is the frequent residence of bis 
.topMadhu Why whom! was met half way between Kunarie, and con- 
j^fCteddfO the nunily dwelling. 

• t Nandtaia a ffne spemmen of a Rajpoot baronial veeddenoe. We entered 
^te-way,at the top of which ares -the nohuli-k^CMieh, or fnlooii 
I extensive court having' colonnaded piazzas all round. 

’’^®!®J^8.were ranged, In the centre of this area was a pavl- 
the pajace surrounded by orangeries and odoriferous iowers. 
m the iniddre, wlfencejittle canals conducted the water an^ 
verdure.^ 'Dhder the arcade of this pavilion, amidst a 
m^8“d ’i'^elcomespt^ndqringj of cannon, tifunopets, and all sorts dr scdnds, 
and sqarcely.had oo^rafulatidne'paesed and the area vraa 
®®5orts, when,. to the ^oiind of the tabor end sdtingi, the sweet 
potto of the Punjabi titppa saluted our ears. There is a plaintive aimplioitv' 
denotes priginali^, and even without a knowledge ol 

H^rlmmiasiofiEd manner which ' some ' of these tyrent popKss,' 'V^hild th® 


‘Wi 'T jv'''' i we ssvj'amitHH}’ tue oriUlge-groves 

a between uh and the group? ?ho8a 

’ ad thrown away upon tlie 

teetli were beating time ffoin the ague-fit. . 

^'Tdh’the youth and beauty df 
hnd it was from the 

ifin^ t sdallenged these rhffians td tke ^ 

1 ® Having sat a quarter of an^wJur, in «£. 

took leave and Ufartend^^Jt a 
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T(der(t, B^tember lliA.— Two miles north-west of JSTandta .wfe;:pasBed 
the boundary of the Regent’s estate and the Boondi territory. The roads 
were good, over a well-wooded plain, the cotton particularly thriving^. Talera 
is a large village on the margin of a fine clear stream, its banks delightfully 
wo^ed, abounding in fish, which even tempted my invalid friends • to try 
their luck. Talera is in the jageer of the vakeel who attends me* on the 
part of the Boondi Raja, but is still a heap of ruins, and being on the high 
roads, is open to parties, of troops. • 

Noagong, February 12th. — The road very feir, though a little winding, 
to avbid some deep ravines. The land rich, well- whteredj and too much 
wooded ; but man is wanting to cultivate the fertile waste. The encamping 
ground afforded not a^ single tree to- screen us from a scorching sun. We 
passed two cenotaphs, where Rajpoots had fallen j but there was no Inscrip* 
tion, and no one could reveal their history. 

Boondi, September country and roads, as usualj flat, with an 

apparent descent from Talera- to the base of the Boondi range, whose craggy 
and unequal summits shewed it could be no buttress to the table- land with 
which it unitea The general direction of the range is east-north-east^ 
though there are diverging ridges, the course of which it is impds^le to 
delineate. ■ ■■■j 

As we neared the capital of the Haras, clouds of dust, gradually' 
obscuring the atmosphere, were the first signal of the Raja’s approkoh ;"sbon 
the sound of drums, the clangor of trumpets, aud tramping of 
became audible, and at length the Sandni-asware, or camel-messengers' 
announced the Raja's presence. He was on bcsrseback. Instantly I dis- 
naouoted from my elephant, and although too weak to contend irith the fire 
of my steed Javadia, it would have been an unpardonable sin against 
etiquette to have remained elevated above the prince. All Javadia’s 
like propensities were awakened at the stir of tUs splendid retinue, 
which ever and anon some dashing young Hara issued, ‘‘witching thS wOrld 
with noble horsemanship and as, in all the various evolutions of the 
manege, there was not a steed in J^jwarra could surpass mine, to my vast 
inoonvenienoe and no small danger, he determined on this occassion to shew’ 
them off In one of his furious bounds, he had his fore-feet on the broken 
parapet of a reservoir, and as I turned him short, he threw up his bead, 
whicn oamo in contact with mine, and made my Chahoohmar exclaim, “A2» 
mudat !” “the help of Ali !” and a few more bounds btought me in contact 
with my friend, the Rao Raja, when we dismounted and embraced. After 
going through the same ceremony with the principal chiefs, be again gave 
me t^ee fraternal hugs to ^ prove the strength of his friendship, as he aaid;' 
with blunt sincerity, "this is your . home, which you have come to at l^t.”' 
'With other affectionate welcomes, he took leave aud preened me. ESa 
retinue was striking, but not so muoh from tinsel ornament, as from tbe 
joyous ieeling which pervaded every part of it. As my friend twirled his 
lance in the midst of about eight hundred cavaliers and fifteen hundred 
foot, I thought of the deeds his ancestors had performed, when leading such 
a gole,ix> maintain their reputation for fealty. It recalled his words bn tlra 
ferntation of the treaty, when the generosity of Britain again restored his 
oountiy to independence, “What can I say, in return for the restoration of 
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uy home t My ancestors were renowned in the time of the kings, in whosd 
service many lost their lives ; and the time may come when I may evijice 
what I feel, if my services should be required t for myself, my chiefs, are all 
your’s!” I would pledge my existence that performance would not have 
lagged behind his promise. We allowed a quarter of an hour to ela^e, in 
order to avoid the clouds of dust which a Rajpoot alone can breathe without 
inconvenience ; and accompanied by my worthy and dignified old friend, 
the Maharaj Bikramajeet, we proceeded to our tents, placed upon the bank 
of a tank beyond the town. 

The coup-<roeil of'the castellated palace of Boondi, from whichever side 
you approach it, is perhaps the most striking in tndia ; but it would 
require a drawing on a nmoh larger scale than is here given, to compre- 
hend either its picturesque beauties or its grandeur. Throughout Bajwarra, 
which boasts many fine palaces, thq ‘*Boondica-mahl” is allowed to possess the 
first rank ; for which it is indebted to ^tuation, not less than to the splendid 
additions which it has continually received : for it is an aggregate of 
palaces, each having the name of its founder; and yet the whole so well 
Wmonizes, and the character of the architecture is so uniform, that its 
breaks or &ntasies appear only to arrise from the peculiarity of the position, 
and serve to diversify its heauti^. The Chutter-mahl, or that built by Raja 
Chuttarsal, is the most extensive and moat modern addition. It has two 
noble halls, supported by double ranges of columns of serpentine form his 
own native quarries, in which the vassals are ranged, and through whose 
tanks you must pass before you reach the state apartments ; the new from 
^hich is grand. Gardena are intermingled with palaces raised on gigantic 
terraces In. one of these I was reepived by the Raja, oh ifiy visit tho next 
4ay, JWhdever ^ seen the palace of Boondi^ can easily picture to himself the 
fianmng'gardeps of Semiramis. After .winding up the zig-zag road, X passed 
by t^ese'halls', through a viata of the vassals, whose contented manly looks 
(Je^ighted me^ to |he inner, pallace ; when, having conversed on the affairs Of 
his country for some time, the Raja led the way tb one of the terraces, whore 
t rvas suiprised to find a grand court assembled, under the shade of immense 
trws, trelissed vines, and a fine marble reservoir of water. The chiefs and 
retainers, to the number of at least a hundred, were drawn up in linos, at 
the head of which was the throne. The prospect was fine, both for near and 
di^anti liiws, as it includes the lakes called tho Jeit Sagur and Prem Sagur, 
with the g^dens on their margins, and in the distance ike city of Kotah, 
and both banka of the Ohumbul ; and beyond tbese successive terraces and 
mahls, to the summit of the hill, is sean the onpola of the Dhdb/us's tomb, 
through the deep foliage, rising above the battlements of Turragurh. This 
terrace is on a grand bastion, which commands the south-east gorge of tho 
valley leading to the city; and yet, such is the immense mass of building 
that from the town one has no idea of its size. 

It Were vain to attempt a description of Boondi, even wore 1 inclined. 
It was the traitor of Kurwar who raised the walla of Tarragurb, and it was 
Raja Boodh Sing who surrounded the city with walls, of which Omed Sing 
used to say “they were not required against an equal foe, and no dofenca 
.sgpnst a superior, — and only retarded reoonquest if driven out of BoendL 
whose btst defence was its hills.” 





SepimHer 2 1st — Partly by business, partly by sickness, we w^re com* 
polled to hault here a week. Our friend the docfcoi', who had been ailing fdr 
some time, grew gradually worse, and at length gave himself up. Gary fbund 
him destroying his papers and making his will, andcatne over deeply aiBfected. 
I left my bed to reason with my friend, who refused all nourisbitent, and 
Was sinking fist; but as much from dej)ression of spirits as disease. In vain 
I used the common arguments to rouse him from his lethargy ; I then tried 
as the last resort, to excite hia anger, and reviled him for giving way, tellu'g 
him to teach by example as well as preCept. By this course, 1 raised a tinge 
of blood in my poor friend’s cheek, and what was better, got a tumbler of" 
warm jelly down his thro.it ; and appointing the butler, Kali Khan, who 
was a favourite and had groat influence, to keep reusing and feeding him, I 
loft him. No sooner was /le little mended, than Cary took to his bed, and 
nothing could rouse him. But, as time passed, it was necessary to get on j 
and with litters furnished by the Rija we commenced our journey, 

Banks of the Maij River, September 26th, distance Icn-miles. — I this 
day quitted my hospitable friend, the Rao Raja. As I left my tent, I found 
the Moharaja of T^hanoh, with the Dublana contingent {zahta), amoubting 
to a hundred horse, appointed to escort me to the frontier. Our rbute lay 
Banda- ca-nal^ ‘ the valley of Banda,^ whose gorge near the cai)ital is not 
above four hundred yards in bieadth, bub gradually expands untill we reach 
Sitoor, about two miles distant. On both sidcr-' of this defile are numerous' 
gardens, and small temples and cenotaphs which crown the heights, in many 
places well- wooded, pioduce a most picturesque ctfeot. All these oenotaphsr 
arc perfectly classical inform, being simple domes supported by slender 
columns; that of Sooja Bao is peculiarly gMceful, As we reached Sitoor^ 
the valley closed our last view of the fairy palace of the Haras, rearing its 
domes and gilded spires half way up the mountain, the hangrm of Tarragurt, 
encirclitig it a.s a diadem, whilst the isolated bill of Mceraji, al the foot of 
which was the old city, terminates the prospect, and mukt'S Boondi appear 
as if entirely shut in by rocks. Sitoor is a sacred spot in history of the 
Haras, and here is enshrined their tutelary divinity, fair Hope {Asapurm), 
who has never entirely deserted thorn, from the saca of Asi, Gowalooojid^' 
and Asor, to the prt*sf'nt hour ; and though the enchantress has often ex-* 
ohangfd her attributes for those of Kalima^ the faith of her votaries hisr 
survived every int'tamorphosis, A high antiquity is ascribed to Sitoor^ 
which they assert is mentioned in the S’lcrcd books; if S{), it is not in oonuo- 
tiou with the Haras. The chu-f temple is dodicafcod to Bhovani, of wiiom 
Aaapurna is an emanation. There is nothing sDriking in the structur^^bujl? 
it is hallowed by the multitude of sacrificial ^Itare? to the mams of the Hara^t 
who have ‘fallen in tho faith of the Ohetri/ There were no ius^riptfohS; but 
abunflaco of lazy drones of Brahmins enjoying thoir ease under the wide- 
spreading burr and per* pul trees, ready and well-paid, to prep:.ire their inoan- 
tation.s to Bhovani, cither for good or for evil ; it is chiefly for tho latter 
purpose, that Sitoor-oa-Bhavani is colebratod. We continued out* journey to 
Noagong, a tolerable village, but there being no good encamping gfouhd, our 
tents wore pitched a mile farther on, upon tho bank of the Maij, whose 
turbid waters wore flowing with great velocity from the accumulated mouiik- 
tain-rills which fall into it during the equinoctial raius^ 
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THwioh, September 27^A.— This is the seat of Moharaja Sawunt Smg, 
the eldest son of my friend Maharaja Bikramajeet of IChoenoc. Ho affords 
another instance in which the laws of adoption have given tho sou preco- 
deuce of the father, who, while he receives homage in one capacity, must 
pay it in another ; for joung Sawunt was rnw.od from tho ju,.ior io the (ddcr 
branch of Than oh. The castle of SaNvunt Sing, ij '-jh guaids tho western 
frontier, is small, but of solid masonry, erected the crest of a low hill. 
There arc ouly six villages besides Thanoh forming his ficf, which is bur- 
thened with the service of twonty-fivo horsG, In Boondi, knight’s foe,’ 
or what should equip one cavalier, IS two hundred ami fifty rupoos of rent. 
In the afternoon, the Moharajx brought his son and heir to visit me, a fine 
little fellow six years of ngo, who with his sword buckled by his sido and 
minature shield on his back, galloped his little steed over hill and dale, like 
a true Rajpoot- I procured several inscriptions, but none above three 
hundred years old. 

Jehajpoovt September 28^7i,— At daybreak, I again found tho^ ]\Iaharfijnr 
at the head of his troop, ready to escort me to the frontier. In vain I urgotl 
that he had superabundantly performed all the duties of hospitality ^ ‘^'such 
were his orders, and he must obey them.'' I wmll know tho laws of the Medos 
were not more peremptory than those of Bishen Sing ; so we jogged on, bo* 
guiling the time in conversation regarding tho scmi-barbarous race of tho 
tract I was about to enter, the Meenas of Jehajpoor and tho Kimr or fast- 
nesses of the Bunas, for ages the terror of the country, and who bad studded 
the plains with cenotaphs of tbe Haras, fallen in defending thdr goods and 
chattels against their inroads. Tho fortress of Jehajpoor was not visible 
unti we ent^'red the pass, and indeed had nearly cleared it, for it is erected 
on '! hill detached from the range but on its eastern face, and completely 
gi this in portiunt point of ingress io Mo war. This district is termed 
0. . n, or oun usiing of eighty-four townships, i\> favourite territorial sub- 

vi.visioi : nor is there any number intermediate between this and three hun- 
i\ef»d and sixty. Jehajpoor, however, actually contains above a hundred 
townships, besidf is numerous pcorwas^ or ^hamlets.' The poiiulatiou consiata 
entii'-Iy of the indigenous Meenas, who could turn out four thousand 
humptas, or ‘bowmen/ whose aid or enmity were not to bo despised, as has 
been well demonstrated to Zaliin Sing, who held the distiict during fiftocix 
years. Throughout the whole of this extensive territory, which consists as 
much of land on the plains as in the hills, the Mocna is tho sole proprietor, 
nor has the Rana any property but tho two tanks of Bood Lohari, an<l 
these were wrested from the Meenas by Zalim Sing during his ternirc.^ 


* T1 e indige’joua Kcena afFurdo Iiorc an oxccllont pruotical illustiaiion of Monu'.t axiom, 
thar *‘the right in the soil beluags inx.i who fust floured and till ul ;ho Kind.” Tliti Rajpoot 
conqueror claims and rccoivea f ho ol the soil, hue wrro h to tempt to f nforco i.u ro, 

ho would soon bo brought to his sonsos by ono of tuo».' various »mo<cih of 
..-ndiau's/M, self-immolation, or abp.idonmont of tho lamtrt in a bfcly. V my.sti'ifd a 

very simple subject by basing our argui..,*nis on tho arr{,ngci.icntH < » MaUmnodan 
conqueror. If we mean to follow hlo example, w'lutso doctrine uf»s tho U' the sAoril, U*t 
us do it, but wo must not confound might wiui light : consult oui' i n aud tru aiion thi-ou jh- 
out fadia, where traces of ori‘-',inality yet exist, and it will invariabl.* app»>ai that tho right 
in tin flrdl is in tho cultivator, who maintains ovonm ♦ xiln tlm huk in uis 

decided a manner as any froeJiolder in England, But Colonel Briggs US se tied this noiut 
to those who are not blinded by prejudice, 
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I was mot at the frontier by the iynaii of Jchajpoor, headed by the old 
chief of Bussie and his grandson Urjoon, of whom we have spoken in the 
journey to Kotah. It was a very respectable troop of cavalry, and though 
their appointments were not equal to mj Hara escort, it was satisfactory to 
see assembled, merely at one post, a body which the Rana two years ago 
could not have collected round his own person, either for parade or defence: 
as a begining, therefore, it is good. Received also the civil manager, Sobha- 
ram, the nephew of the minister, a very good man, but without the skill to 
manage such a tract. He was accompanied by several of the Meena naiques, 
or chiefs. There is much that is interesting here, both as matter of duty and 
of history ; we shall therefore halt for a few days, and rest our wearied 
invalids. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Extraordinary attack of illness in the author, — Q'aspicion of poison* — Journey 
to HLandelgurh* — T/i^ Kirar — Tranquil state Of the country, '^The Meenas 
subsiding into peaceful subjects, — Scenery in the route, — Sahsun, or ecclesis'- 
astical lands,-- Castle of AmC7^yurh, — Kachowra,—Its ancwxt importance- 
Our true policy xoith 7'egard to the fcxidatories in these parts.' — Damnioh, 
Manpnra* — of reviving prosperity, — A^^rival at Mandelgurh,'^>-The 
T>\xsoxm,'Sichness of the party left behind, — Assexnhly of the Bhomias 
and Patels, — "Description of Maxidelgmh, — Rebuilt by one of the Takshae 
race, — Legend of mandelg7i7di, — Oenealogical tablet of sio?ie, — Pedigrees 
of the tribes, — Mandelgurh granted to the Rafhores by A^'ungzcbe. — Re- 
coverd by the Rana. — Taxes hnposed, — Ljavish grants, — Sageet, — The au- 
thor rejoins his party, — Sirslabas, — Aholah. — Desolation of the coxmWy, 
Tiumplions. — Ilamirgnrh, — Scorch, — Superb landscape, — Mb^age, — Testi- 
7nony of gratitude from the elders of Poorh, — Thriving state of, Morowlee, 
IXasmy. — Antiquities, -^Curious Iw. — Jassmoh . — IVasfe country,-~In8- 
criptions, — Copper ^nincs, — Siniwar, — Triveni, or point of junction ofih^ec 
rxHTSy— -Temple of Parswanatb, — Deserted state of the country, — Enrairah, 
Moxolrr,—Da?men country. — JIxmting seat of NaJmt-yiugg^^a,--^ Heights of 
Tooff and Ma?V^a . — End of second journey, 

Jchajpoor^ October 1st, — My journalizing had nearly terminated 
yesterday, Huneaii and Chry being still confmod to their beds, my relative, 
Captain Watigh, sat down witli mo to dinner ; but fever and ague having 
dortroyed all appetite on niy part, I was a more spectator. I bad, however, 
fancied a cake of nmkhi flour, but had not oaton two mouthfuls before 1 
exporionood extraordinary sensations ; ”my head seemed expanding to an 
enormous size, as if it alone would havo filled the tent ; my tongue and lips 
felt tight and swollen, and although T underwent no alarm, nor suffered the 
slightest loss of sense, I (lcem'*1 It the prelude to one of those violent 
attacks, which have assailod uK' lor s-vcral years past, and brought me to the 
verge of death. I b'^.gged Captain Waugh to leave mo 5 hut lio had scarcely 
gone before a constriction of the throat came .on, and I thought all wa.^ over 
I rose up, however, and grasped the tent pole, when my relative ‘ro-entere 
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mih the surgeon. I beckoned them not to disturb my thoughts, instead of 
which they thrust some ether and compounds down my throat, which ceased j 
I sunk on my pallet, and about two xu^ the morning I awoke, bathed in 
per‘»piratiQn, and without a remnant of disease, It was difficult to account 
fgr this result ; the medical oracle fancied I had been poisoned, but I was 
loth to admit it. If the fact were so, the poison must have boon contained 
in the cake, and as it would have been too great a risk to retain the person 
who prepared it, the baker was discharged. It was fortunate that the 
symptoms were such as to induce Ca[ tain Waugh to describe them so fully^ 
and it was stdl more fortunate for mo that the doctor was not able to go out 
■v^ith his fishing-rod, fpr the whole transaction did not last five luinutea. 
This is about the fourth time I haye been “upon the brink'' {ca iiari poncho) 
since I entered Mewar. 

Kiijoori, October^ 2nd. — Left my sick friends this morning to nurse 
each other, and having an important duty to perform at Mandcigurh, which 
is out of the direct route, appointed a rendezvous where j shall meet them 
when this work is over. I was for the first time compelled to shut mjself up 
In my palhi; incessant fever and ague for the last two months have disorga-^ 
nized a, frai^e which has had to struggle with many of those attacks. Wo 
arc now iu what is termed the Kirai\ for so the tract is narned on both banka 
of the Bunas to the verge of the plateau ; and my journey was through a 
little nation of robbers by birth and porfession ; but their hi0npf>as (bows) 
were unstrung, and their arrows rusting in the quiver. Well may our em- 
pire in the east be called one of opinion, when a solitary individual of Britain,, 
escorted by a few of Skinner’s horse, may journey through the valley of 
jCujoori, where, three short years ago, every crag would have concealed an 
ambush prepared to, plunder him I At present, I could by signal have coUoct- 
ed four thousand bowmen around me, to protect or to plnruler j though tho 
l^eenas^ finding that their rights are respected are subsiding into regular 
ta^^paying subjects, and all out with their betters ^^Utul Raj. / ’ (*'May your 
sway he everlastingPQ Wo had a grand convocation of the Mcena 
and in theRana’s name, I distributed crimson turbans and scarfs for as thro- 
ugh our mediation the Rana had just recovered the dcstriat of Johajgurh, he 
charged me with its settlement, I found these Mccnaa true children of 
nature^ who for the first time seemed to feel they wore received within tho 
pale of society, instead of being cousiderecl as outcasts. ^‘The heart must leap 
kindly back to kindness/^ is a sentiment as powerfully felt by tho semi-bar- 
barions of tbe Rirar as by tbe more civilized habitant^ of other 
climes. 

Our route was through a very narrow valley, little snsocptiblo of cultiva- 
tion, though a fovv patches were visible near the hamlets, scattered here an^ 
there. The scene was wild and the coul morniTig air imparted vigour to my 
exhausted frame. The slopes of the valley in many places arc covered with 
trees to the very summit of the mountains, on which the koorkcroo or wild 
cock was crowing his matins, and we were in momentary expectation of seeing 
som,® bears, fit associates of the Mcenas, in their early promonados. As we 
apfxroached Kujoori, tbe valley widened, so as to admit of Uh boing termed a 
township of fifty-two thousand beeghas which afforded another proof of 

wisdom^ for it \\;aa in mlat^n^x grant to the Brahiuios ; but the autr 
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la W3 of the Kirar, though they sacrifices a tithe of their plunder to 'our Lady 
of the Pass’ {Ohatta iia 7 ii),have little consideration for the idlers of the 
plains. This feeling is not confined to the Meenas ; for Bhomia Rajpoots, 
despising all the anathemas of the church, have seized on the best lands of 
Kujoori. But only a small portion of the bawuna (fifty-two thousand), about 
seventeen thousand English acres, is arable. 

Kacliola or Kachowara, October . — Execrable roads ! Our route continued 
through the same valley, occasionally expanding to the westward. Half-way, 
wo passed the baronial castle of Amergnrh, whose chief, Rawut Dulleel Sing, 
is now on duty with his quota at Jehajpoor, but his uncle Pahar Sing, who 
is a great favourite with our party (by whom he is kwown as ‘the mountain- 
lion ’), came to meet and* conduct me to tho castle. But I was too unwell, 
or should on many accounts have desired to visit this somewhat celebrated 
abode of one of the Babas {Infants) of Mewar, whose feud I maintained for 
him against his potent neighbour of Shahpoora, which has elsewhere been re- 
lated.’^ It is tpuito unssailable, being built on an isolated rock, and, except 
by a circuitous path on one side, there is no passage through ihe dense juH' 
gle that surrounds it: a mode, fortifying recommended by Menu, but which, if 
universally followed in this land so studded with forti esses, would waste no 
small portion of the sovereignty. I was quite satisfied with this view of the 
castle of Dullcel, and enjoyed from the point of rlcsont a noble prospect. In 
the foreground is tlio cenotaph of Rana Ursi iu tho centre of the valley, 
which extended vand gradually opened towards Alandelgurh, whose blue ridge 
was diatnotly visible in the distance. The hills to tho right were broken ab- 
ruptly into masses, and as far as tho eye could stretch on every side, were 
disordered heaps of gigantic rocks. To reclaim this district, the largest in 
Mewar, I am now intent, having convoked all tho Bhonuas and Patels of its 
three hundred and sixty townships at the city, Mandelgurh. My friend^ 
Pahar Sing as locum Unens of his uncle, expended powder on the occasion ; 
and must have charged his patereroes to the muzzle. Pahar-ji joined me on 
his Pmch'Kalian (so they term a horse with four white legs and a whito 
noao), and determined to escort me to Mandelgurh 5 a service, as he said, noi 
only duo from his family, but in accordance with tho commands of his sovere- 
ign tho Rana, of whom Pahar wUsS a faithful, zealous, and valiant supporter 
during his adversity. Tho Bhomias of Mandelgurh, in fact, generally deserve 
the praise of having maintained this stronghold without either command or 
assistance throughout tho whole period of his misfortunes, 

Kachowra is a township rated at six thousand rupees of annual revenue 
in tho rcnt-r(dl of Mewar, but is now an inconsiderable village. In former 
tioEios, it must have been a place of importance, for all around, to a consider- 
able distance, tho ground is strewed with fragments of superior character, 
and one spot is evidently the site of the cenotaphs of the family. The town 
hud stood on tho western bank of an immense lake, which through neglect ia 
now a swamp j and, half way up the hill, are disclosed, amidst the brushwood 
of the dhOt the ruins of a temple : hut tradition has perished with the popula- 
tion, who wore subjected at once to the course of constant foreign invasoin 
and the inroads of tho Meenas of the Kirar. Thus a soil, whose richness ia^ 
apparent from the luxuriance of its meadows, is in a state of entire desolation. 


* See Vob I, p, 9a, 
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Kachowra forms the putta of Shahpoora in this district,’ whose chi^^f has to 
serve two masters, for he is a tributary of Ajmere for Shahpoora, itself a fief 
of Mewar, and hDlds an estate of about forty thousand rupees of annual root 
in Mandelgurh, which has been two years under sequestration for his refusal 
to attend the summons to Oodipoor, and for his barbarous murder of the chief 
of Atnergurh.^ This is a state of things which ought not to exist. When 
we freed these countries from the Mahrattas, wo should have renounced tho 
petty tributes imposed upon the surrounding chiefs not within the limits of 
the district of Ajmere and the retention of which is the source of irritating 
discussions with these princes through the feudatories. Presuming on this 
external influence, the fchahpoora Eaja set his sovereign's warrant at defi- 
ance, and styled himself a subject oi Ajmere ; nor was it until ho found he 
was bounded by a doubletie of duty, that he deigned to appear at the capital. 
The resumption of the estate in Mandelgurh alone overcame the inertness 
of the chief of Shahpoora *, he has already too much in the Clmirasi, or 
eighty- four townships of Shahpoorn, for such a subject as he is, who prefers 
a foreign master to his legitimate lord- I would recommend that tho Uahtoro 
chiefe of Marwar, beyond the Aravalli hills, now tributary to Ajmere, and 
who consequently only look to that state, should bo replaced under their 
proper head ; the sacrifice is of no moment to us, and to thoxn it will bo a 
boon. 

'Damnioh 9th Octolcr. — T was detained at Kachowra by-a violent 
accession of fever and ague, 'r well as spleen, increased no doubt by tho 
unhealthiness of the position amidst swamps and jungl<\ Thir is a fine 
healthy spot, where I should like to convene the hoinias and ryots, to cn - 
deavour to remove tho reproach of so beautiful a land remaining waste. 
Damnioh, which is in the sequestrated putta of Shahpoora, is a town of two 
thousand houses j a universal ruin! 

Metnpoora 15th . — After a week's halt, reached this spot, about a mile 
south-west of the town, and on the bank of the Bunas.t The entire popu- 
lation of Manpoora turned out lo receive mo: tho damsels with their bra;?en 
vessels of water on their heads ; but tlie song of the Suhailoa had ocaS'^l to 
charm, and my ague made me too ill oven to return their kindness. To day 
it has abated, and to-morrow, with another resjuto, I will try to get through 
the work which brought mo here. Mandolginh is three coss from hence. 
1 was rejoiced to see the signs of reviving prosperity about Manpoora; some 
fine patches of sugar-cane were refreshing sights. 

Mand4guTh^ iQth and l*lth — rroccodod up the valley and encamped 
within half a mile of the city, from which the governor and his cortege ejune 
to meet and welcome me ; but I was too cnfoeblod to ascend tho fortj wdiich 
was a subject^ of regret. It is by no means formidable, and may he about 
four furlongs in length, with a low rampart wall, and bastions* encircling 
the orest of the hill. The governor's rosuJcnco appears on tho wont side, ab 
which spot the Regent of Kotah was compelled to abandon his ladders, 
which they retain as a trophy, This is tho festival of the tho day 

sacred to Rama; but feasting is lost upon me, for this is tho ninth day or 
abstinence from dinner, Captain Waugh rejoined mo yesterday, looking very 

' Vol 1, i>, ' 

t By mietate, Manpoora is not rii^^htly placed iu tUo map. 
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ill, and giving a. poor account of my friends, especially Gary, who is sinking 
rapidly. He left them encamped at Bageet, the point of rendezvous in the 
Bunas where 1 shall join them to-morrow. He found me on my charpae 
(pallet), with some threescore leeches (which I had goc from Mandclgurh) on 
my Icfc side,* while I was attending to and noting down the oral reports of 
the Bhomias and Patels of the district, who filled my tent, many remaining, 
in groupes outside. I notwithstanding got through the work to my satisfac- 
tion, and have obtained a thorough insight into the agricultural details of 
this fitkO tract, which I may touch upon, if I am able, the first halt, 

Mandclgurh was rebuilt by a chief of the Balnote tribe, one of the 
ram‘^ficatious of the Solanki or Chalook race, which furnished a splendid 
dynasty of kings to Anhiilwarra (Nohrwalla) Patun, who ruled over the 
western maritime provinces of India from the tenth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. They were of the great Takshac or Ophite race, which, with three 
other tribes, became converts to Brahminisra, The Balnote of Mandulgurh 
was a branch of fomily which occupied Tonk-Thoda on the Buna‘s, recognized 
iu the traditional poems as Takshac, or, in the dialect, Tankitpoora, ‘city of 
the takshac, or snako.’t Although tradition asserts that the Solanki of 
Thoda migrated from Patun during the religious wars in the twelfth century, 
it is more probable that the branch fixed itself here during their progress 
from the north in search of settlements; for, their genealogical creed assigns 
Lokote, in the Punjab, as the cradle of their power. It is indeed a curious 
fact, amounting to demonstration of the Indo Scybhic origin of the Agnioula 
races, that they all lay claim to this northern origin, iu spite of their en.'- 
trance into the world through the medium of fire in fact, the glorious 

egotism of the Brahmin is never moro conspicuous than when he assorts the 
superiority of the Ohohans over the moro ancient races of Surya and Soma ; 
that '‘these wore born of woman, but they were made by the Brahmins a 
proof of conversion which requires no comment. In spite of this fabled birth 
at the fountain head, the Anhulcoond of Aboo, tradition negatives the 
assumed pedigree of the Brahmins, and brings them all from the norths Be 
this as it may^ the branch which fixed itself at Mandclgurh gave its name ta 
tho tract, wh loh is sLill recognized by some as Balnote. The first possession 
the founder had was Larpoora, a town of great antiquity. He had in his 
service a Bhil, named Mandoo, who, while guarding the sugar-cane from the 
wild hog, came upon one sound asleep. To ensure his arrow piercing the 
animal, ho began to sharpen it upon a stone ; and, to his astonishment, found 
it IransSmutfid to gold, Ho repaired to his master, who returned with Mau- 
doo, and found tho stone, with llic 1 og still asleep beside it; buo no sooner 
had be seized upon his prize, than Baraka disappeared. With the possessioa 
of tho paris tho ^philosopher's stono,’ ho raised the walls of. Mandul- 


^ Knlargcmoiil (tf fclio nippram an invariable dcooihpaniment of protracted fovo^ 

and a^uo, arlHUv^ from Hiudi oau‘-o«a.s nlUiotod urt. I o<ml 1 foci tho si'leon at the very pit 
the bI >tnnt*h, at; Ut nl m uKt^uo. Tho reduced It, an it did generally in my 

it r tho lo(^Ou '. <snormouHO, and mnt't have eaoh drained halt an ( unco of blood' ; but I 
had only tho of ihoin or tli« avtrial cautery, which was strongly locoxninemW by my 
native friconlM : of two ovilo I oUomo \vlmt appoarod to mo tho loayt. 

t Toi»k-Tlioda is Well worth vbit.iug, Tho artist might lill a pfirtfnlio with architectural . 
at>d piciuroK<iiio ^lc^‘t(*ho«. Moioov or, topazes of a good quality are f( utul in its hills. Tho 
sacred cave of tioUunm, celebrated iu the history o£ the groat Chobau king, Bessldoo 
Ajmero, is ali^o worth notice. 
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garh, which wasso^named after the fortunate Bhil. By ah act 6f injasfcide io 
one of his subjects, he forfeited Mandelgurh to a descendant. This subject 
was a Jogi, who had a mare of such extraordinary speed as to be able to run 
down an antelope. Whether the Balnote prince thought the sport unsuitable 
to an aseetic we are not told ; but he forcibly took awety the naare, The Jogi 
complained to the king, who sent a force and expelled the Balnote from 
Mardelgurh, and his descendants are petty Bhomias at Jawul and Kochrode, 
retaining, though mere peasants, the distinctive title of llao. The numerous 
stories of this kind, common throughout Rajwarra, accounting for the found- 
ation of many ancient^ places, may merely record, in this manner, the dis- 
covery of mineral wealth ; from the acquisition and the lo5S of which the 
legendary moralist has constructed his tale. 

1 discovered in the remains of a marble hawoLr% or reservior, at Kach- 
owra, two large tablets, containing the pedigree of the Solanki family, which 
will require time to decipher. Tradition, however, is busy with the name of 
Raja Bheem, and his son Burrun of Anhulwarra, from whom many tribes 
branched oiEf ; and although, from the first, only royal houses were founded, the 
other claims a greater celebrity from originating a hetreogonoous brood, 
which descendetl into the third and fourth great classes, the Vauya and 
From him the Bhagairwal Mahajins, who became converts to ther 
Jain faith, claim descent, as well as the Goojurs of Sonte-Katorioh; tho 
Soonars^ or goldsmiths, of Bonkun ; the Bhil communities of Oguna-Panora 
(or Mewar); and likewise those of Mow-Maidana, in Kotah. Whether from 
Burrun and his degenerate ojBfspring originated the name of buirun’-sunktir^ 
applied to the mixed classes, I am not informed. The Bhagairwal is one of 
the ‘‘twelve and a half {sarihara nyat) caste of Mahajins,” or mercantile 
tribes, sub-divided into innumerable families, the greater portion of whom 
profess the Jain creed, and nearly all are of Rajpoot ancestry : an important 
fact in the pedigree of this c insiderable part of the population. Tl^e lineal 
descendant of the Thoda Rao still resides at Bussio in a small village; and 
two other branches, who held large poss^^saions at Thoclri and Jehajpoor re- 
tain the villages of Mircheakhaira and Butwarro, both in Oheetoro ; they 
have preserved the title of Rao amidst all tho revolutions that have deprived 
them of their estates; nor would any jirince of Rajwarra doom himself degra- 
ded by their alliance. Such is the virtue of pedigree in those regions, I 
should imagine that the Balnotes held of the Ranas of Mewar, as Mandeb 
guib has been an integral portion of that state daring the most jflourishing 
period of the Anhulwarra dynasty, although the inscription of (Ihoetore 
savours of conquest ; in which case we havo at once a solution of tho ques- 
tion, and proof that the Balnote was inducted into Mandelgurh by hU supe- 
rior, Komarpal.^ 

In S. 1755 (A.D. iG99J, the tyrant Arungzebe grcantcd Mandelgurh to 
the Rahtore chief of Pisangun, named Doodaji, who subdivided it into allot- 
ments for his brethern, leaving no revenue for the diuies of tho civil aclrninis* 
ti:ation and repairs of the castle. To remedy this, he imposed a tax, caked 
dcioira or dasoira, or 'tenth* of tho net value of each harvest, upon his 
Bhomia brethern. When tho Rana succeeded in expelling the royal garrison, 
he. found it a work of some difficulty to get rid of the Rahtore feudatories 


* Seo liisoription, Vol, I, p, 702. 
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ftud he gave them regular putfas for their estates, subject to the payment ot 
dusotT^a; but as he fouad it led to interference, in the inspection of crops, and 
to fluctuation and appeals in had seasons, he dommuted the tax for service of 
one horseman ahd one foot-soldier for each five hundred rupees of refit, sind a 
certain small sum annually to mark their tributary condition; 

In these times of turbulence, other impositions were laid on the tihomia^ 
of his own kindred, the RanaWufcs, Kanawuts, and Suktawuts, who establish- 
ed their rights with their swords when tlie district was Subjected to the em- 
pCror, In the same manner as with the Rahtores, the Rana confinned their 
acquisitions on the paynfimt of certain fines <*aUed b\oom burrnr, winch wore 
either burzkar and trisola, or 'annuar and ‘triennial ; tho first beifig levied 
from the holders of single villages, the latter from those who hud more thait 
one. Thus, Amergurh was fixed at two thousand five hundred rupees j[ 
Amuldoh, fifteen hundred ; Toefitoro, thirteen hundred ; Jfioonjralo, fourteen 
hundred, &c. triennially, having obtained their lands by main force. They 
also, when Mandelgurh was throatenf^d, would repair with their vassals and 
defend it during ten days at their own expense, after which they recoivedl 
rations from the state. There were various ocher fines collected from the 
Bhomia vassalage, such as loa^ma, or f>r the support of the JTakarc/iis (kettle- 
drummers), the mace, standard, and even the tor< h-bearers attached to ^ah 
garrison. There was also kAwr lakur^ for wood and forage, which has been 
elsewhere explained ; hol-huTPa^ or ‘plough-tax,' and ghasmall, of 'pasturage/ 
the rates of which are graduated, and vary in amount witli the powered 
enforcing their collections. But owinir to these circumstances, the best land 
in MandeU^urh belongs to the Bhomia chieftains, 

It was about this time, in the reign of J uggut Sing TI., that Omed SifijJ 
of Shahpoora had the grant of seventy-three villages in Mandelgurh, on 
fifty of the whole district, subjf=*ct only to the fine of three thousand two bun- 
ded and fifty rupees annually for ghasmali, with five hundred more to thef 
deputy governor, and two hundred to the Choudri^ or territorial head of the dis-^ 
trict. In this lavish manner wore esuates dispi>8ed of. This family continued 
to hold it until S. 1843, when the minister Somji, in order to obtain his sup- 
port during the Ohondawut rebellion, gave him a formal acquittance for thia 
service, and in addition to these lands, the two subordinate fiefs of Dangortnow 
and Borwah on the Plateau, and the rich estate of Ageoncha on the Kharij 
in return for which, ho oxacced a stip dation to serve with four hundred horse 
a contract fulfilled only by one chief of the family, who fell leading his con- 
tingent at the battle of Oojoin. His dosceii'lanbs seem to have claimed 
immunity on the score of his s(jrvice; and th*' present incumbent is madman< 
Groat changes, however, have recently been mad^ in the condition the 
Bhomias, and tliese desultory fines have all merged into )a duty fiaoro' 
accordant with the character of the Rajpoot ^ sorvice in the garr-Soitts o( 
Mandelgurh and Jehajpoor, and a fixed annual sum from t’lose who are tpa 
poor to command even a single horse- 

JBageet, IS^A, eight miles. — -A large village on the West of our owrt 
stream, the Bairis, coming from the Oodmgar. Our road lay over a rich 
spil, as usual overgrown with errass. Here I r^^joined my sick friends, aU 
very ill ; the Doctor better, bur Cary in a very preen riouacondition# 

) Sirelabasj l9tL — The route over the most f rtde plains of MeWar j mi . 
one continuous mass of jungle and rank grass. The Maharaja came out tO 
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toeet me, a coorteous, polished Rajpoot. He is of the Ranawufi d^an^ 
descended from Rana Umra Sing, and the elder branch of the Shahi)oom 
family. , Both his father and grandfather fell defending the cause of Shah 
Jehan against the usurper Arungzebe, which lost him his birthright ; but he 
hasfire- villages left attached to Blrslalas. Encamped near the akars of 
l^sheroio ancestors. 

Amhah, 21st, six and a half miles. — The route over a scene O'f desolation ; 
fine fiel^, fruitful of grass and ruins. Sent one of my Brahmins to fhe 
town of Akolah, two coss distant, and had .several inscriptions copied ; they 
were all immunities or* grants of privileges to the printers o-f that town, 
thence called to distinguish it from another of the samo 

name.,, I halted at Binslabas, received several visits, t^nd held ipterissting 
epnvj^ations with the Maharaja ; but fevnir and agud left tbs ntip4' in A 
torry state. I can pay no attention to baremM** br perambulator } of /fjiwr 
latter Baboo Mobea koa][» a diary, and bh his intelligence 1 can depend. 

• 22?idv — This town hekxngH te^ Beeniindo;*, Ranawut, the sect 

.oi .Pbspruj Sing, wiio was the chief aclvb-nr of the Salooinibra pnuces in tho 
Bpbellion of S. 1813, during which ho obtained it. Tlie present chief is an 
oaf, always intoxicated ; and as he did not discharge the ^am*, or professjon- 
aj. thieves , in his service, on the return of these days of peace, he wan 
deprived of two towns aniounting to seven thousand rupees’ annual rent. 

ought, indeed, by the treaty of A.D. 1818, to have lost Btunirgurh, but 
to.ooiatriTed by various indirect means to elude it, and to retain thuti one of 
Ibe.inest thriving places in Me war. It contains about eight huddred iii« 
hliitirdi hbusop, tenanted chiefily by manufeeturera of chintz and ifcmatfiv, or 
as are worn by all the Eajpootnis. It has a fine lake, fillod 
wi^ pi r^iety ef wild duck, which live unmolested amidst the tangara apil 
. Thwnmre ancient name pf t^ place is Bhhrole,a»I found by two 
Ascriptions, whiohi again furnish specimens of sumptuary legishiticn. 


' 2 ?nf, el^t miles and tluree fuvlOngs.— We are now A the very 

heart ef Mewar, p^ns extending as fiir as the eye can reach. ^aoe» of 
. ihciAAnt proaperity are visible, but it will require years- to repair the mitr- 
^61 cf the last quarter of a Century. Passed tbrouph Ojhanoh, Amlee, 
i^epeoh—all surrendered A censequence of the troa^ of 1818 r the last- 
)#!(fdldolwd, toget^ with Seaneh, from the ‘‘Bod Ktevor,” os we have 
liihknewaedi t^ ehkftaA of Bhadui^nv The prospect from fbls ground ie 
stxpei^s the Oudipoor hills in the distanoe ; those of Peorh and Qooidlab, 
with thekr Cupolas-, ^ on our rig^ ; - the fantastic peak of Burruk rising; 

' Afulted from the plain. We are now approaching a place Of rest, which we- 
all i^cb require ; though' I fear Cary’s will be one of perpetuity. Saw a 
Mirage (rae-ko««)'tLis morning, the certain harbinger ^ the odcll 
■ tjWSioit' ®ie ridge of Poorh underwent a thousand ttansi^toatioiie, anA 
pinuado of lAripub was crowned with a muliitodo' of i!^|[drps. Th^re !» 
' ■'"’t a mortt delightful' relaxation thaft to livatoh the changes of thcttsi avawes* 
't objoctSf, 0,KiWews of 6ur own* Sphenreral' ootoditlon. This yas the fiflrit 
■y lOowi mofni^*. The-^Hwieftostyor eld ess of Poorhv With several pf the* 
i respectable' imihbitants to the 6'umber of fifty; came all tbbi wav to tse 

oJtit 


freaHfy.thfek teppiAesa’and gyAtitud^ !' Is there ftwothet tiooi ita 
flttch a priacij^le is proissed, rnttolL le»i aot*d di ? 
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ispolcesman’s reply to my question, *Vhy did they take the trouble to com« 
«o far from home V* I give it verbatim : ‘‘Our town had not two hundred 
inhabited dwellings when you came among-^t us; now there ate twelve 
hundred : the Ranais our sovereign, but you are to ua next to Purmeswar 
(the Almighty)^ our fields are thriving, trade is reviving^ and we have not 
been molested oven for the wedding-portion.* We are happy, and we have 
<somG to tell you so ; and what is five coss, or five hundred, to what you have 
done for us All very true, my friends, if you think so. Atter a little 
wholesome advice to keep party feuds from the good town of Pooxh, they 
took leave, to return their ten miles on foot. 

"Since the town council left me, I have been kept until half-past seven 
by the Baba of Mungrope, and the Thakoor of Rawnrdoh, whose son I re- 
deemed from captivity in the fortress of Ajmere. Worn out ; but what is to 
be done ? It is impossible to deny one's adlf to chiefs who have also come miles 
from the best motives. Now for coffee and the charpae. 

Masmy 2$rd October . — The direct or usual route is thirteen and a-h^lf 
.nodles, but as I made a circuit by Morowiee, it was fifteen.. Had I taken the 
common route, I should have followed the Bunas the whole way ; as it was, 
for the last half I skirted its low banka, its limpid stream flowing gently to the 
north*-east. Found the cultivatioa considerably increased compared with 
laat year ; but it is still a desert, overgrown, with grass and brush wood, in 
which these little cultivated oases are “few and far between.” Morowlee was 
thriving in the midst of ruin, with fifdy- seven ploughs at work, there were but 
twelve when I entered Me war. Rasmy has also seventy families instead of 
the twepty 1 found , and in a few years I hope to see them greatly increased. 
We had some delicious trout from the Bunns, some of thorn equal to what we 
caught last year at P.ihona tho largest of which weighed seventy-three rupees 
or about two pounds, and near sovouteen inches long by nine in girth. My 
friend Tom David Steuart was more successful than wo were in getting them 
to rise at the fly ; in revenge we took them, utisportsmanlike,, in a net.'* This 
appears to be the season for eating them, . i x 

Rastny is a place of considerable interest, and tradition is nt work to 
establish its anticiuity, connecting it with the name of Baja Chunu } but 
whether tho Pramar of Ohunderavati, or the Ohohan of Abhanair, I cannot 
learn. There were vestiges of past days but oven in these regions, where to 
a cortiiin o.^tioiit they respect antiquity. I find the ruined temples are des- 
poiled, and appropriated to moslern fabrics. Amongst the groves of Rasmy I 
found ***oiini ^lagnmntsof patriarchal legislation, prohibiting “the ladies from 
carrying ;.»v, ,.v under their ( petticoats ) any portion of the or 

village-fer..u. i'' I also discov(‘red*a tablet raised by thu collective inhabitants 
of Rastnv, which well illustrat«s tho truth, that they had always soma r^ort 
against oppression. It runs as follows': ' ^‘Written by th6 merchants, 
printers, and assembled pumyaet ot Rasmy--" Whereas the CblleCtor of ^wn- 
duties oppressed the merchant by name Pakuv, and exacted exorbitant duties 
on grain and (unbleached cloth), for which he abandoned the place but 
government-offiocr having forsworn all such conduct for the fnture, ana 


• When tho T%n,"» wna ahont oelebratln!; 

» Rmnd-ilaviKhtor lo the of Jedenhuor, Bikwer, ami Kbnetiewh.hiOSuUjoot* 

TKfro cttUed ou for tho "teath,’’ 
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prevailed on him to retu>’n, and having taken the god to witneas»we, the 
assembred punch have set up this stone to record it. Asar the 3rd, 
3 , 1819 /^ 

Fourteen years have elapsed since 1 first put my foot in Mewar, as a 
subaltern of the Resident’s* escort, when it passed through Rasmy, Since 
then period, my whole thoughts have been occupied ^vith her history and that 
- ef her neighbours, 

Jamnoh^ 24}/A; distance fourteen miles, but not above twelve direct,~ 
This in past time was a township of celebrity, and in the hoart of the finest 
soil in Indi‘i with water^at hand; but it had not a single habitation when 
we entered the country ; now, it has eighty tamilics. Our way for tourtoen 
miles was through one wide waste of untrodden plain; the Bunas continued 
oiir companion half way, when bU departed for Guloond to our right. Saw 
many inscriptions, of which we shall give an account hereafter. Passed the 
copper-mines of Dpreeba ; hut they are tilled with water and the miners arc 
all deadi 

Sunwai\ 25t/i; distance twelve and a half miles by the direct route 
through Loheroh; but I made a circuit to visit the celebrated field of battle 
between Rawul Samarsi, of Cheetore, and Bhola Bheoin, of Anhulwarra 
Patan, recorded by the bard Chund in’ his iia^a. This magnificent plain, 
like all the rest of this once garden of Mewar, is overgrown with the k^^ooiSa 
or and lofty rank grass ; and the sole circumstance by which it is known 
is the site. The bard detcribes tbo battle as having occurred in Khet^ 
Kumira^ or field of Kuraira, and that the Solankhi, on his defeat, retreated 
across the river, meaning the Bairis, which is a few miles to the south, A 
little way from hence is the Sungum^ or point of junction of the Bairis and 
Bunas, whioh, with a third small stream, forms a triveni ; at their poinc oS 
confluence, theie is an alter to Mahadeo, 

At Kuraira there is a temple of some celebrity, dedicated to the twenty- 
third of the Jain apostles, Parswanath. I found several inscriptions recom** 
ing its foundation in S. H..,and several from 1300 to 1850/ *We must,^ 
supply the figures wanting in the first. The priests are poor and ignorant j 
but they are transcribing its history, and such as it is it shall be given. The 
temple is imposing, and though evidently erected in the decline of the arts, 
may be considered a good specimen for the twelfth century. It consists of 
two domes, supported by numerous maaaive columns of a species of porphyry, 
of close texture, excessively hard and taking a fine polish. The capitafa of 
the columns are filled with Jam figures of their pontiffs* The domes are of 
nearly equal diameters, about thirty feet each, and ab^t forty in height; un- 
der the further one is the sanctum of Parsvva, and the other within the vota« 
ries. Xhere is a splended colonnaded vei>tibiile at the entrance, richly sculp- 
tured, which gives a very grand appearnoe to the whole edifice ; hut it stands 
xn the midst of deaolotion. Even thirty years ago, these plains were covered 
with crops of jaar in which an elephant would have been lost : now there is 
scarcely the trace of a footpath, and with some difficulty did I make way in 
my mlki (for I am unable to mount my horse) thr^gh the high grass which 
S^MlCtely overtopped it, and the babool trees the thorns of which annoyed ueu 
formorly canfcaiped six hundred houses, has now only sixty ; and 
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more than half of ihese have been built since we came amongst t^em. The 
damseJs of Kuraira came out to welcome me with the ‘aong of joy,' and Wind- 
ing water. The distance is seven mjles from Rasmy to Kuraira, and nine thence 
to bunwar. The ktter belongs to one of the infanta (iaSaa) of Mewar, the 
Maharaja Dowlet Sing, now Killehder or commandant of Komulmer. This 
chief town of the estate of my friend the - Maharaja Is but small and in no 
flonrising condition. There is a small fort, in which he contrived to main- 

tein hirnself against the savage bands who long prowled over the country. 

Transcribad an inscription and found it to be the abolition of a monopoly of 
tobacco, dated S. 1826. * * ^ 

. Mamlee iQth ■ seven and a-half miles.— As usual all was barren between 
Sun war and Mao wlee ; though at each are the traces of reviving industry. 
This was formerly a considerable town and rated in the books of seven thou- 
sand rupees annual rerit ; but now it yields not seven hundred. Its popula- 
tion consists of. pbout eighty familes of all classes half of which have been re- 
called from thexr long exile in Malw^ and (yandeish, and have already given a 
new ^peot to Mao wlee in its sugar-canes. Her Ughness’ steward however 
IS not One of thefaithfu . There is a very fine or re^rvoir of coarse 

marble, constructed by jRaj; ‘the royal mother’ of the , 

his sister, ia whoso appanage it is. — An iiiscription, dated S. 1737 reediltilif^ 
an ordinance in favour of the Jains, that "the oil- mill of Maowlee should im 
work on the four rainy months in order to lessen the destruction of animal 
life. 

IhiglUs of Toot and M’dHa, 27th ; fourteen miles and a-half,— At length* 
there is an end to our disastrous journey ; and from this ground I stir nd^ 
again till, I start forSanioodm (the sea), to embark for the land of my sires. Ouir 
route M over desolate fields doubly striking as we passed the hunting- 
seats Of Nahra-Maggra, or ‘ti^ermount.’ Bajraj, the royal steed,, who seehi# 
instinctively to know he was at the end of his journey was unwilling to fluit 
the p^b and his companions when I urged him to pick his wayawndst tha 
rumed jjalaoe of the Rauas where without metaphor "the owl stands aentin^"; 
and which was crumbing in to and choking up the Bharauni, whose mouotonoim 
murmur oyer <^hose impediments increased ^h 0 melancholy sensations which 
arose^te ‘bchodfdg such a scene. Every year is aiding its raj ad decay 
ve^tatmn, 6xing itself everywhere, rends its walls asunder. The range of 
atablxng for thirty horses, all of stone, even to the mangers, is one extensive 
spot, according to the chronicles, that the sage Hari6 
browed the enchanted blade upon the great sire of the Seesodias eleven cen* 
tunes ago but they have run their career and the i>rublemiremaina,to )h%l ‘ 
ed whether they have to oommencs a new course, or tbey 

of decay as the palace of the tigeMixpunttv . The waUa, afounp*this'o^^^i 
longer serve to keep the game from pro wing where they pl^se. 
noble toar crossed our path but had no pursuers ; ‘our blood waa cold'; 
rest. As we approached our old ground, my neighbours of "" 
i m poured out to welcome our return, preceded, 
of Tone and his huge ketfcle**dnim and the fair, beuringt their 
v««eli with water, ehamiteiTthc usual straia 

piem of silver lato each as I passsdj and h>>aleQed to rest ' my^^^^ 
|xmb«, ^ 
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Poor Cary will novel' march again ! Biife is alniosfc extinct, <^nd all of ns 
‘aach b^ii the ghosts of what we were. 



CHAPTER IX. 


■flte aifthor obliged to ta\e a journey to Boondi— Cause of the Journey. 

death of tlU Map Raja, who left his son to the author’s care. Ttue cholera 
morbus, or murri. — Its ravages, — Curious expedient to exclude it from 
■' ' Kotak and' Boondi. — Bad weather. — Death of the atUhor's elephant . — ■ 
'• Pohom. — Bhilxeara. — Gratifying reception of the d/u>thgr.-~-Btate if the 

'town contracted with its former conditiim. j^^rojicts for its’J^r^esf im- 
' ' ‘prpvement. — M^ckidn^ oii'itiS r\jfe,'^f4hhjpoor. — Difficulties of tlie' tohd, 
" ' ' — Arfvofl af BrnhiL—Thd aspect of the court. — Interview with the young 
' '’'’M(ib^ Md3U,~Attehiia^ paid to the author, 

,-t ,, w i 4 ' : ^ 

•,« ' Oodipoor Jtdy>, 1821.— Whfen I concluded the narrative of my journey 
in October last year,, I had no • expectation that I should ever put my foot 
in the stirrup again, except en rmte to Bombay, in order to embttrk for Old 
England } but. ‘hoahar r as my Rajpoot friends ex olaim, with a sigh, VtImq 
A n LuvinciUe destiny .opposes their intentions. I had Ou'iy awaited tl» 
termination of the monsoon to remove the wreck (?f g, pnoe robust frame to 
.* *^4 it remain to be proved whettapr my 
/I"*®”®- s , must die, if you stay here six 

SPwFW’ wy.!, ye fujftlled. Poor Gary lies entombed on the heights of 
^ just- going off to the Gape, half-dead from tbo 

", o’id, as if that were-not enough, the «aroo«, Or GuinearWOPmi 
'bab bl^'ttcb^ hlii o3|6ek and made him a cripple. My oousim, Captain ‘W|iugh, 
'Waib 'Kotah,' depressed by a obnJtihuanoe of the same /moiana, and in a few 
. dhys' I ag'iih' start solus, in the midst of the monsoon, for Uarouti. 
a* ' ' A'-few days -ago !• ibceived an express from Boondi, announcing 'the 
‘pddden death Of my estimable friend, the Rao Raja, who in his last momenta 
*%om[inated me guardian o^his-inftint son, and charged me to watch over his 
and th-at of Boondi, The more formal letter of the minister was 
^M&RBanied by One from the Rani, mother of the young prince, from whom 
plrdh hfe name, I had a‘ few 'lines, both seconding the be^oew of tha, 
■jdjdrig ' pririce; and reminding me of the dangers of a minority, and tha 
.hjements by which they wero surrounded. The appeal was irresistible, and( 



Tne uaja^ leli a victim < to >»nMm ,r:ne ompnano a|tpeuasi,on m oo,««ir*, 
icmliW'Viov^ been WdstingthOsO regidna since 1817. T^hoy might well say 
lP,%'it*tWi'^^oi‘tabb p&ibftdn their history, we destroyed the .doraoa of 
'■ ‘4'wbi^ W 46 Iddig |w?eyed‘ 0^ their repose, we 

ij ^j/jijtft);()gg^.t^ij, 'foi.au6h%th6 injjerpretaAiofetrf'TA.wwa.ff 
armi&'ihat ‘this'diSmaise drstiappaared in uoH^rn Iiid{a!i'«Bd 
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although for some time w,e flattered ourselves that it was only the uiteu- 
perato, the ill-fed, or illclothed, that fell victims to it, we soon discovered that 
murri was no respecter of persons, and that the prince and the peasant, the 
European »nd the native, the robust and the weaa, the well-fed and the 
abstinent, were alike subject to, her influence. I can number four intimate 
friends, my brother officers, who were snatched away in the .very prime of 
life by this disease } and in the states under my political control, it assailed 
in two instanccs.the palace : the Oodipoor prince recovered, but the Boondi 
Bao’s time was come. He conducted himself most heroically, and in the 
midst of the most dreadful torture with which the human frame can be 
afflicted, ho never lost his self-possession, but in every interval of suffering, 
conversed upon the affairs of his little dominion, giving the fullest instruc- 
tions for the future with composure. He particularly desired that none of 
his wives should mount the pyre with his corpse , and that as soun as he 
ceased to breathe, t sho.uld be invited to Boondi ; for that ‘‘he Lalji (ap 
endearing , epithet . to children) in my lap.” It was only during our last 
journey, through Boondi, that I, was anubsed with my friend’s expedient to 
keep “death” out of his capital, and which I brtii.f ted to mention, as like- 
wise the old Regent’s mode of getting rid of this _ unwelcome visitor in 
Kotah ; nor should they be separated. Having assembled the Br^hnii]^ 
astrologer!*, and those versed in incantatiwi^ a grand rife was '^ot 
^crifijse made, and a solemn decree of desvaitp, or banishment, was pronpun- 
oed against wM«Vi. Accordingly, an equipage was prepared for her, jdecor^- 
ted with fiiueralj emblems, painted black and drawn by a .double tearh m 
black oxen ; bags of grain, also black, were put into the vehicle, that ther 
lady might not go forth without food, .and d;riven by a man in . sable ves4-‘ 
monts, followed by .the yells of the populace. Mtw ri was deposed across the' 
0.humbul,,with the commands of the priests that she ^ould never set. fbot 
sgrin in JKotah, No sooner did my diseased friend hear of her expulsion ftoni 
that ospital, and being placed en chemin for Boondi, that the wise men ^ 
this city were called on to provide means to keep her firom entering th.eteini 
Accordingly, all the water of the Ganges at hand \^as in ^requisition, a» 
earthen ve^l was placed qver the ahuthorn portai, .from which the sacrefi' 
w/iter was continually diripping and against whieb no evil could prevail', 
’VlThetber ray friend’s supply of the , holy water failed, or Miivri disregardei^ 
such opposition, she reached bis palace,* 

♦ X have iu other parts of my work touohod upon this tenifxc scourge, from Which Us 
WiU be scow that it is woU known throughout India under the same appeUabion ; and it 
not ooo of tho least curious results of my endeavour to prove that the U Indus had hiatQrifj^ 
documoutsi that by their means I am enabled to trace this liisoase ravaging In da nearV two 
centuries ago. At page 75, ii is thus desOri bod In the Annals of Marwar : f^hisj the iiM 
{putting a garrisno to tho swordjiof Qqjut, was wb#uB» 1737 ©nde4 and 3. ot* 
ocmmencod when the sword and (pestilanoe) upjited to cfear tl^e laud” 
in his firagmeats, mentions a similar disease iu A,t).‘ 1084', raging in tho peninsula of IndiX 
and sweeping off <ite hunttred daily in, Ijhe imperial camp at Goa ; and again, Jn the Aun%la 
of Mewar, VoU I, 413, it is denoribed >a the most frightful colours, as ravaging tliati 
Uentjr years bfifere; or in S. 1717 (A.p. 136t) ; so that in the f.pac<j sd twenty yeafs, we 
it described in the peniuBUla, id thtt desert of India, and In the plfi^nds of (fepyal'Mia ;f.a44 
What will appear not^the lewt ningular part 9^ tliO history of tJj.is,di|tempor| 

4he prosont date, about thiJ interipedlate time of those extreme^fpeijods, that is ,abouti ApOj, 
16^ a similar dl^e‘‘8o was lagingia England. I have no doubt i^atotih^r, week ‘bt 
d&urdet may appear in tho bhrmioles of their bards, dr in Mahomedan writeirB,. jhdgfi^g 
these laoideutal t*efciccs> \^hioh might ncYer hare attracted attaation hkjinbt. cotrie to, 
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Pownah, or PoJiona, July 25tk — ^Yesterday was a day of disaster .♦ f 
left the capital amidst terreilts of rain, and between Mairta and Maowlee 
found my beat elephant lying dead ; the long and sudden match, and too 
heavy a load, had destroyed the fine animal. It was tathcr ominous to lose 
the emblem of wisdom in the outset of this journey. W« passed a most 
uncomfortable day, and still more uncomfortable night, for a strong g\le 
forced up the tent-pins from the clay soil, and brought down the tent over 
my ears. I had an escape from the pole, part of which I propped under the 
fly to keep me from suffocation. A.round me were nothing but yells of dis- 
tress, half laughable, half serious; horses loose, and camels roaring in discor- 
dant gutturals. We were glad long before dawn to pack up our chattels, 
thoroughly soaked, and consequently doable weight, and begin moving for 
Pohona, where we are promised a little repose. I have taken this route as 
it is the last occasion I shall have to visit the work of my Ovn hands, the 
matt of Bhilwarra. Pohona is or was a place of some vale ; but the 
Brahmins, through the influence of the Rana’s sister, had got it by means 
of a forged grant, and abided by the privileges of their order. But fortu^* 
nately they abused the right ot sanctuary, in giving protection to a thief 
and assassin from interested motives; consequently, the penalty of restimp- 
tion was incurred, and we hope to suffer no other ill effects than Ohand 
Bae’s displeasure. 

Bhilwarra^ J uly — ^Varuna, the Jupiter pluvialis oi the Hindu, 

has been most complaisant, and for two days has stopped up all the ‘"bottles 
of heaven/’ and I made my triumphal entry into our good town of Bhil- 
warra, one of those days which are piculiarly splendid in the ' monsoon, 
when the sun deigns to emerge from behind the clouds* 

, My reception was quite Asiatic ; the entire population, headed by the 
chief merchants, and preceded by the damsels with the kullus, advanced full 
a mile to meet and conduct me to a town which, a few years ago, had not 
one inhabited dwelling, 1 passed through the main street, surrounded by 
its wealthy occupants, who had suspended over the projecting awnings the 
most costly silks, brocades, and other finery, to do honour to one whom they 
esteemed their benefactor, and having conducted me to my tent, loft me to 
breakfast, and returned in the afeernoon. As the tent would not contain a 
tenth of the visitors, I had its walls removed, and all wore welc^^mo to enter 
Who' could. Every moment I expected to sec it fall upon ua, as there wore 
hundreds ot hands at each rope, swaying it in ev^ry direction, in their 
eagerness to see what was going on within between the sa/ieb and the pttn- 
chaet of both sects, Oawal and Mahesri, or Jaiu and Vishnuve* We talked 
over many plana for the future benefit of the town ; of further reducing the 
duties, and giving additional freedom to the transit- trade. I offered, in the 
Rana’s name, to expend the next two years’ income on a oircumvallatian 
for the protection of the town ; which, for many good reasons, they refused ; 

onr own doors. 1 have Imd many pationts dying about me, bat no man ever dreamed of 
contagion ; to propagate Which opinion, and scare us frt>m all the syraiafchiof* of life, without 
proof absolutely demonstrative, is to say the least highly censurable. There iS enough of self 
in this land of itttra civilizarion, without drawing a cordon sanitaire voxund every indivjtdual* 
The Ojdipoor prince was the first persou seized with the disease in that oa'»'tal : a proof to 
me, against all the faculty, that to other causes than personal oomtnnuication Its iudueueer 
must be ascribed. I wii not ref)eat ike treatnoent in this cue (see p. 76), which raav di;serv* 
i^lce, though prescribed by ike uninit atod. ^ ^ 



W0uld ^ ba a check on that very freedom ife W'ae my 
e^resi '"l\(fwrpvi^ enjoy, as it would prevent uninterrupted ingress ani 
J 7 ohieft,to whom, Lit quotes was 

ex^Iain^H^^h ^ giiardiag this town, and before thf assembled groVpeJ 
v&oe a complaints frorT wautWut 

?° ’ J V * • 1^® 1'* lieu of walla to Bhilwarra MV 

convenient mode sectarian merohanis, with the utr-pun (that most 

departed VitH 'i ^^gto a friend that you are tired ot him) and they 

oi"s ri ?a sir x,Xd'“‘.a‘^,;- nr ‘-t r« « s.-. 

Irnn^js^ of jrlBol, m.tho,, of moroliants or ortio, b““mSe SiSbfrth' 
§'S&*r£ul“;f* roboilf ; .hat goods of a'S S‘SX 

^f fxchange to any amount, and on anv city in Indi/ 

institutions in these regions, and that very little skill is reaui-ite 
^er ahd prosperity out of confusion and distress. I have n^ hesitataioa in 
n^ Omicorns of’^A./* “f"'' *i«ie to withlriw from interference in the^liif^- 

nnf inf-n iffJ 1 *1^® ueachiue of government having been once lh >re' 

maU?f place might become the chief 

r^i«vfy Ba;pootena, imd ten thousand hduses would soon find inhabitants \ 
oh are iis lo ^al oapabihtlo'S as an entrepot. But while I indiilee this bulip/ 

thA t impartiality, which ^as preveotea 

the quarrels of the sectarian traders fiom affecting the general weal; V?M 

the Bhiiwarra and its inhabitants, with ptajrefs # 

h,,rski^}tf^'^’r^‘ 28r;i.— Though pressed for time, and the Weather thda^kl 

entreaties of the people of Bhilwaf^ 
thftt I would halt one more day amongst them ; and albeit neither mv healtit 
admitted of my being the Zimi to the ohS 

jncoiivenleiiCp, the slight personal sacrifice was amply repe^ 

I gained with men belongfiiig ^ i 

Ws-.k idi%, 'ihAi-’dh in a 

tey flooded, and Stoada cut up ; and ‘til6hou|(h f h'aye hot’’ ifi%QimS«i a 
With ™uch baggage, the little I have is in a wretched plight. Hie CrbC 

^ last year, and beteowed a .transient thought upon 
equally near ‘the brink’ this spring. The- ' 

■ t nakflrra, and many a rtipee's worth of keaar (sajirdhi 
ihe,.dtviiuties both of the Jains dniT Visbn'uvis 
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My kinsman, Captain Waugh, was admitted, aftdr many days* exclusion, to 
take a last adieu ; but I told the doetor I was sure he was wrong 5 and hei^e 
I am, bound for the same scenes of misery from which I so lately escaped, 
and utider which several of my establishment, besides poor Cary, have 
succumbed. 

Boondi^ SOtL — Another fatiguing march brought in to the conclusion of 
our journey 5 and notwithstanding a deluge of rain, we were met three niiles 
from the city by the minister and the principal chiefs, with whom an inter- 
change of higuUgeeri (embracing) took place in spite of the raging elements. 
All preceded to announce our approach, but my faithful old friend, the Mahsi- 
raja Bikramajeet, whose plain aod down right honesty in all that appertain^ 
to his master’s house lias won my warmest regard. Ho rode by my side, and 
told me of the changes that had taken place, of the dangers of the youn^ 
Ram Sing from the interested views of those who affected the semblance of 
devotion > ‘"but,’* observed the veteran, ‘‘you know us all, and will trust no 
individual with too much authority.*’ He could speak thus without fear of 
being misunderstood, for no persuasion would have induced him to enter into 
their cabals, or compromise his trust of watching over tho personal safety of 
his infant prince; though without any ostensible post of character savO 
that proud title— which was ascribed to him by all parties— ‘the loyal 
Bikraraajeet.* 


The beauties of the scenery passed unheeded, and have already been 
sufficiently described, though there is novelty in every point of view from 
which the fairy palace is seen ; and as it burst upon us this morning, a 
momentary gleam, passing over its gilded pinnacles, displayed its varied out- 
line, which are rapidly imraerged into the gloom that hung over it, according 
well yrith the character of its inmates. As it was my policy to demonstrate, 
by the rapidity of my movements (which had brought mo in six days at such 
season from Oodipoor to Boondi), how much the British government had at 
heart the welfare of its young prince, I hastened to tho palace in my travel- 
ling costume, to pay my respects, wishing to get over the formal visit of cun- 
dolence on the loss the prince had sustained. 

I found the young chief and his brotlxer, 6 opa! - Sing, surrounded by a 
moat respectable court, though, as I passed along tho line of retainers occu- 
tying each side of the long colonnaded bdrra durri, 1 could perceive looks 
m deep anxiety and expectation blended with those of welcome. Notwith- 
standing the forms of mourning must destroy much of tho sympathy with 
^rief, there is something in the settled composure of feature of an assembly 
like this, convened to receive the condolence of a .stranger who felt for the 
loss in which he was called to sympatldze, that fixes the mind. Although I 
was familiar with the rite of maihn, which, since tho days of ‘‘David, who 
g4tjt to comfort Hanum, son of the king of the children of Ammon, when 
his father died,** is generally one of ‘the mockeries of woe,* its ordinary 
character was changed on this occasion, when we met to deplore tlie Ip^a of 
thechiefof all the Haras. 

^ I expressed the feelings which the late event had excited in me, in 
Wich; I observed, the most noble the governor-general would participate; 
adding that it was a consolation to find so much promise in his auooeasar» 
‘‘dt^rifig^whose minority his lordship would be in the place of a father to him 
i n att that concerned hia welfere ; and that in thus speedily fulfilling tho 
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obligfttiio^ ()f public duty,fti)d friendship to the will of his deceasjed- parppfe. 
I but jevtpQed ,j:he 4eop interest my government had in the rasing prosperity 
of Bt^di ; that, ^ank God, the time was passed when a minority 
enaauiger his welfare, as it would only redouble the anxiety and vigilanpp « 
my government; with much more to the same purport, which it is unneo?^ 
aary to repeat. The young prince replied with great pfropiiety pf maiinpr 
ftnd speech, oonolutling thus : “My fether left me in your lap ; he confided 
my ^ell being to your hands.” After a few remarks to the chiefs, I repaired 
p) the residence prepared for me at no great distance from the palace. Here 
I found all jjpy wants supplied and my comforts most carefully studied ; aha 
scarcely had I changed my garments, when a sumptouous dinner was an- 
nounced, .sent by the queen-mother, who in order to do more honour had 
prd^rod a Brahmin to precede it, sprinkling the road w,ith hbly-^yater to 
prevent the approach of evil ! 


CHAPTER X. 

■ 

' ' ' ' ' 

Ceremony of Baj-tilac, or inaugvxaxion. — Personal qualities of the Rob Rt^qt 
ana his brothers. — The installation — The tilac first made the author, 
as representative of the British government.— Geremonies. — Message 
from the Queen-Mother. — Balwant Rao, of Goterah, — The Bohora, of 
chief minister.— Rower and disposition of these two oficers.—Arrmge- 
menta made by the author. — Interview and conversation with tfte Rani.— 
tAtera^y and hiaioriqal researches of the author.-^Revenues of Boondi. — • 
Its prospeoiSt—Repartwre for Kotah.— Condition of the junior hranffws 
of the Haras. — RowtaK' — Grand hunts in Haroute. iw/S' 

, ' 

August the Sth. — The ceremony of Raj-tilao, or inaugpnaj^^ of the 
young Bao Raja, had been postponed as soon as the Rani-|lmther he; 

,iny intention to come to Boondi, and sa the joyous “third of Sawun,’’ Si ^ 
ea-te^, was at hand, it was fixed for the day following that festival Af 
int^rital between the display of grief and the expression of joy is short in 
States, it would have been inauspicious to mingle aught of gloom with 
jthis most celebrated of all the festivals of the Haras, in which the whole city 
Retakes. The .queen-mother sent a message to request that I would accom^ 
jpnny her sou in the procession of the tetj, with which invitation I 
.willingly complied ; and she also informed me that it was the onattan p|) 
,wa«ra,ior the nearest of kin, or npi^onrlug, prince, <m,snbh,<^ 

.to entreat .the mourner, at the terminwoB twelve days of#! 

dispense with its emblems. Accordingly, I prepared a coloured dress, , r 
tarWn and a jewellecl eirpesA, which I sent, with a request that the pril 
.l^ald “pBt aside the white turban.” In compliance with this, he 
in thtjlts vestments in public, and I accompanied him to the ancient 
j^d Bbimdi, where fd! pnblic festivities are still held. 

... The young prince of the Haras is named ^ing, 
invThe^hles of Sbis race, who sealed his loyalty with his life on the fleH of 
Dholpbor. Ha » now in his pleveutb year, &ir, and ii^ith a lively', inteTirgent,, 
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cast of face, and a sedateness of demeanour wMch, at his age, is only to be 
seen in the east. Gopal Sing, his brother, by a diflforont mother, is a few 
months younger, very intelligent, and in person si ght, fair, and somewhat 
marked with the small-pox. There is a third boy, about four. Who 
although illegitimate, was brought up with equal regard, but now he will 
have no consideration. 

The caraleade was numerous and imposing; the chiefs and their retainers 
well mounted, their equipraenta all new fi-^r the occasion, and the inhabitants 
in their best apparel, created a spectacle which was quite exhilarating, and 
which Boondi had not witnessed for a centmary: indeed, I should hardly 
have suppo.sed it possible that four years conld have produced such a change 
in the general appearance or numbers of the populatiun. Alter n maining 
a fen' minutes, I took leave, that ( might impose no restraint on tho mirth 
which the day produces.* 

The next day was appointed for the instiillation. Captain Waugh, who 
had been sent from Oodipoorto Kotah in December iMt, whi n the tionl Jes of 
that state broke out afresh, joined me this tiay in order to be present at tho 
ceremony, though he was in wretched health from the peculiar insalubrity of 
Kotah at this time of the year. Wo proceeded to the Uajmali!, where ail the 
sons of Dewa Bango have been anointed. Every avenue throvigh which we 
passed was crowded with well-dressed people, who gave us hearty cheers of 
congratulation as we went along, and seemed to participate in the f-rling 
evinced towards their young prince by the representative of the protecting 
•power. The courts below and around the palace wore in like manner filled 
with the Hara retainers, who rent the air with Jy\ Jy\ as we dismounted. 
There was a very full assemblage within, where the young Raja was under- 
going purification by the priests; but we found his brother tho Maharaja 
Gopal Sing, Bulwunt Sing of Goterah, the first noble of Boondi, the chiefs of 
Koiprjiin and ThOinJi,, old BikrAinajoot, and likovviso tho voncrfiblG chief of 
Doogfirie (son of Sriji), grand uncle of the young jirince, "tvho had witnessed 
all tne rovoIutionsS which the country had iindortronc, and could appreciate 
the existing repose. It was gratifying to hear this ancient, who could re- 
jnembei both periods of prosperit}^, thank P(tTi)xcsio(tr that h(‘ had lived to 
see the restoration of his country’s independence. In this manner wc had 
some rut ercsti* g conversation, while sacrifice and purification wore cfoini? on 
m the adjoining apartment. When this was over, I wfin instructed to brinfir 
the young Kapa foith and lead him to a temporary ‘cushion of state * When a 
noYonod of rcligmus ceremonies took place, terminating with his re-election 
of the family Purohit and Bcas, by marking their foreheads with the 
which ordination entitled them to put the mictim upon the prince’s, denoting 
the divine light by whion he wn.s m future to rnlo tho Hara.s. Tho vounl 
pnnoo wont through .1 multitude of propitiatory rites with singnlar aoourao? 
and sell possession ; and when they were over, tho assembly rose, T was tlmn 
requostod to oomluct him 0 tho gadl, placed in «n olevatml balcony overlook- 
mg the external court and a groat part of tho town ; and it being too high 
for tho young prince to reach, I raised him to it. The oftlciating prie.st nSv 
brought the vessel oontaining the unction, composed of sandal-w^^d powdet 
and aromatic oils, into which I dipped the middle finger of tny right hand, 


See Vie deecriptwa o£ tlie Te^' Vi.l. l, p. 503, 
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and ipade the Wiac otihis forehead. I then (jirt him with the sword, and 
congratulated him in the name of mj? gcveniment, declaring aloud; that all 
might hear, that the British government would never cease to feel a deed 
interest in all that concerned tlie welfare of Boondi and the young prince’s 
family. Shouts of apyrobation burst from the immense crowds who thronged 
the palace, all iu their gayest attire, while every valley re-echoed the sound 
of the cannon from the citadel of Tarragurh. I then put on the jewels, con- 
sisting of sirpesh, or aigrette, which I bound round his turban, a neckliceof 
pearls, and bracelets, with twenty one shields (the tray of a Raipoot) of 
shawls, brocades, and fine Clothes. An elephant and two handsome h(.rses, 
richly caparisoned, the one having silver, the other silver gilc oinaments, 
with embioidercd velvet saddle cloths, were then led into the centre ..f the 
court under the balcony, a hhelat befitting the dignity both of the giver and 
the receiver. Having gone through this form, in which I was i rompted by 
my old fiiend the Maharaja Bickrumnj 'et, and paid my individual congratu- 
lations as thfe friend of his father and iiis personal guardian, I withdrew to 
make room for the chiefs, heads of clans; to perform the like round of cere- 
monies: for iu making the Hlao they at the same time acknowledge nis acces- 
sion and their own homage and fealty. I was joined by Qopal Sing, the 
prince’s brother, who artlessly told me that he had no protector but myself ; 
and the chif fe, as they returned from the ceremony, came and congratulateci 
me on the part I had taken in a rite which so nearly touched them all ; 
individually pmsenting their nuzzurs to me as the representative of the para- 
mount power. I then made my salutation to the prince and the assembly 
of the Haras, and returned. The Rao Raja aferwards proceeded with 
his cavalcade to all tho shrines in this city and Sitoor, to make his 
oflfi rings. 

The next day, I received a message from the queen- mother with her 
lleMing (asees), intimating her surprise that I had yet sent no special depu- 
tation to her, to comfort her under her affliction, and to give a pledge for her 
own and her child's protection ; and that although on this point she could 
feel no distrust, a din efc communication would be satisfactory. In reply, I 
urged that it was from delicacy alone I had erred, and thac I only awaited 
the intimation that it would be agreeable, though she would see the em- 
barrassment attending such .a step, more especially as I never employed my 
own servants when I could command the services of the miniators; and that 
as T feared to give, umbrage by selcting any one of them, if she would receive 
tho four, I would send with them a confidential servant, tho akiarnuveci or 
news-writer, as the bcarrex of my message. Her anxiety was not without 
good grounds ; tho clomonts of disorder, thougi) subdued, were not oriisbed, 
and she dreaded the, ambition and turbulence of the s-mior noble, .Bulwunt 
Rao of Goterah, who had proyed u thorn in the side of the late Raja through- 
out his life. This nudacious but gallant Rajpoot, about twelve yiars before, 
had stormed and taken Hynwa, one of the chief castles of Boondi, in the 
faoo of diiy, and defeated with great slaughter many attempts to retake it, 
s' ill holding it iu spite of iiis prince, and trusting to his own party and the 
Mahtattiis for support, In fact, but for the change in his relations, he <iei" 
thcr would have obeyed a summons to the Presence, nor dared to appear un- 
invited • and even now his appearance excited no less alarm than surprise* 
‘jBulwunt Bing at Boondi ! was repeaced by many of the surrouadiicg 
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ctbfefs, asfene of the anomalous si^na of the timos ; for to -have heard that a 
lion from their jungles hud gonu uo congratulate the Raja, would have caxised 
less wonder and infinitely le^s apprehension. The Rani pot satisfied, 
nor had her late lord been, with the chief minister, the Bphora, Simbhoo 
Ram, who only a faw days befpre the Raja’s- death had expressed great unwib 
lingness, wht^n -called on, to produce his account of the finances. It* w«5 
chiefly with a view to guard ag‘^inat these individuals, that the deceased j^ao 
Raja had nominated the British Agent ns the guardian of his .son ^.nd ibho 
skate during his minority, and the queen -mother besought mo -to see his 
wishes faithfully executed. Fortunately, there were some men who could fie 
depended on, especially Govind Ram, who had attended the agent as yajceel ; 
a aimule-mindod man, full of integrity and good intentions, thoqgh up mptph 
for the Bohora in ability or intrigue. There was also the Hioibl^ae^ pr 
brother of the late prince, .who bald the impOBtanjt office pf killebds^ pf 
Tarragurh, and who, like all hiscl^ias, is devotion personified. There w(^ 
Ulsewise Ghand-rfahan Naique, who, from a low condition, had risen to favour 
and being quick, obedient, and faithful, was always .held as a check over thp 
Bohom. There were also two, eunuchs of the palace, servants entirely con^ 
fidential, and with a very good notion of the general affairs of the staje. 

Such were the materials at my disposal, and they were amj)le for all the 
concerns of ’this little state. Conformably to the will of the late prince, and 
the hi junctions of the queen-mother, the Agent entirely reformed the func- 
tions of these officers, prohibited the revenues of the state from being con-^ 
founded with the mercantile concerns of the minister, requiring -them hence- 
forth to be deposited at the fMienbindm\ or treasury in the palace, providing 
a system* of checks, as well on the receipts as* the expenditure, and making 
all the four jointly and severally answerable j yet ho made no matedal in- 
novations,' and displaced or displeased no one ; though in raising those who 
were noted throughout the country for their integrity, he confirmed *thoir 
gewd intentions and afforded them scope, while his measures wore viewed 
with general satisfaction. After these arrangements, the greatest anxiety 
of 'the queen was for the absence of Bulwunt Rao ; and, as it was in vain 
<to>argue against her fears, she requested that, when th<i ceremonies of instal- 
lation were over, the chiefs might' be dismissed to their estates, and that I 
would toke the opportunity, at the next durhm% to point out to them the 
o»act bne of their duties, and the necessity of observance of the customs of 
'past days .* all of which was courteously done. 

Although the festival of the Rahlii was not until the end of the month, 
bbe mother of the young prince -sent me by the hands of the hAwi, or family 
bracelet of adoption as her brother, which made my young ward 
iiencefoith my bhanaij^ or nephew. With this mark of regard, she also 
expressed, through the ministers, a wish that I would pay her a visit at the 
*pal^, as she had many points to discuss regarding Lnlji’s welfare, Which 
could only be satisfactorily argued vim voce- Of course I assonticd ; and, 
l^companied by the Bohora and the confidential eunuchs of the rateula^l 
'had a-conversatiou of about three hours ^wifeh my adopted sister : a curtain 
ornng' between us. ‘Her language* was sensible and forcible, and sae evinced 
knowledge Of all the routine of government and "the views 
which she described with great ^ clearness and precision* She 
approved of- the dfistribution- of duties,* and said, with these chectsi 
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AfiA the deef> iif)fe6i?6St I felt for all t&ef ootioefrted thehonouif o# BeDrtdi, her 
mind was quite it ease ^ nof had she any thing left to desirOv She added 
that she relied implicitly on my friendship for the deceased, whose regard fbr 
toe was great. I took the liberty of adverting to many topics for her own 
guidance ; counselling her to Shun the error of communicating with or 
receiving reports from interested or ignorant advisers ; and above* all, to 
shun forming parties, and rulling, according to their usual policy, by division* 
t sugirested that the object would be best attained by never intimating heir 
wishes but when the four ministers were together ; and urged lier to exereise 
Her own sound judgment, and banish all anxiety for her son’s welfare, by 
sll ways recalling to mind what my government had done for the interests of 
Boondi. During a great part of this conversation, the Bohora had retired, 
So that her tongue was unrestrained. With utr-pan and her blessing {ateee) 
sent by one of her damsels, she dismissed me with the oft-repeated remark, 
^‘Forget not that Lalji is now in your lap. 

I retired With my conductors, highly gratified with this interesting 
conversation, and impressed with respect for her capacity and views. This 
Sbni, as I have elsewhere mentioned, Is of the Rahtore tribe, and of the 
house of Kishengurh in Marwar ; she is the youngest of the late Rao Rajahs 
four widowed queens, but tsiikes the chief rank, as mother a^id guardiatj of 
the minor prince. 

I remained at Boondi till the middle of August 5 when, having given a 
right tohO and direction to its governnsent, I left it with the admonition th«lt 
I should consider myself authorized, not as the agent of government 

the executor of their late lord’s wishes, and with the concurrent- assent of 
the regent queen, to watch over the prince’s welfare* until the ag© of sixteen, 
when Rajpoot minority ceases; and advertised them, that they must not b© 
surprised if I called upon them every year to inform me the annual surplus 
revenue they had set aside for accumulation until his majority. I reminded 
the Bohora, in the Words of hi« own beautiful metaphor, when, at the period 
of the treaty, my government restored its long alicnattd lands, **again wiU 
our lakes overflow ; once more will the lotus shew its face on the waters.** 
Nor had ho forgotten this efmblatnatic phraseology, and with his coadjutors 
promised his most strenuous efforts. During the few remaining daysnf my 
stay, 1 had continual mefcsagos from the young prince, by the ‘‘Gold stick/* 
Or ahab/iae, which were invariably addressed to me as “the Mamo0 Sa/fc«6/ ■ 
or Uncle. Ho sent me specimens of his hand-writing, both in Demnapdtri 
and Persian, in which last, however, he had not got farther than the alpha” 
bet ; and he used to ride and karowLi his horse within sight of my tents, and 
always expressed anxiety to know what the '‘Mumoo’’ thought of his horse- 
manship. I was soon after called upon by the queen-mother for my 
tulations on Lalji having slain his fkst boar/ an event that had summoned all 
the Haras to mako their oiBferings ; a Ceremony which will xecall a distiftetipn 
received by the Macedonian youihs, on a similar occasion, who were not ad- 
mitted to public discussions until they had slain a wild boar. 

Whilist psrt^lking in these national amusements, and affordmg all tim 
political aid I could, my Uesure time was employed in extracting from old 
chronicles or living records whnt naight cerve to develop the past history of ^ 
^ family; in frequent visits to the cenotaphs of the family, or other re- 
tpdts, and in dispersing my emissaries fe^ inscriptions in every 
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direction. This was the most singular part of my conduct to the 1? )ondi 
court; they could not conceive why I should take au interest iu such a 
pursuit. 

The fiscal revenues of Boondi do not yet exceed three lakhs of rupees; 
and it will be some time before the entire revenues, both fiscal and feudal, 
will produce more than. five ; and out of the crown domain, eighty thousand 
rupees annually are paid to the Brirish govornmeut, on account of the lands 
Sindia helda iu thit state, and which he relinquished by the treaty of A, D- 
181P. Notwithstandiug his circumscribed monas, tho lato Rao Raja put 
every branch uf his government on a most respectable footing. He could 
muster seven hundred household and Butfcaet horse ; and, including his garri- 
sons, his crops of golandazj and little park [jinsi) of twelve guns, ab.out two 
thousand seven hundred paid infantry; in all between three and four thou- 
sand men. For the queens, the officers of government, and the. pay of the 
garrisons, estates were assigned, which yielded sufficient for the purpose. A 
continuation of tranquillity is all that is required, and Boondi will again 
take its proper sbutiou in J^jwarra. 

Camp^ Mowtcili^ Nitvember Idtk , — On the 14th August, I depurtod for 
K.otah, and found the junior branches of the Haras far from enjoying the 
repose of Boondi. But on these subjeets we will not touch hero, further than 
to remark, that the last three mouths have been th '4 most harassing of my 
existence:* civil war, deaths of friends and relatives, cholera raging, 
and all of us worn out with perpetual attacks of fever> ague, anxiety, and 
fatigue. 

Bowtah, the spot on which I encamped^ is hallowed by recollections the 
most inspiriting. It was on this very ground I took uptny position through^ 
out the oauipaigu of 1817-18, in the very centre of movements of all the 
armies, friendly and hostile.f 


^ For an account of these transaction, vide Chap. XI, Annals of Kotah» 
z this ground I <i«ttohed ihi.ty-two Hivlocks of my gua’d, snnported by two 

hundred of the Regent’s men, with iwo enamel swivels, to beat u > a porti m of tho main 
rindam horde, when broken by our armits. But my little baud (»at marched tho ausciliaries , 
and when they came upm the fo.j, they fonud a caiup of 1,500 instead of 5U0 moo ; but 
nothing daunted, and the surprise being complete, they poured iu sixty* roundH before tho day 
broke, a ud ole ireii ther camp. Theu, each mouutiug a marauder’s horse and dri'ung a laden 
camel before hnn, they returned Within the twenty.four hours, haying marched sixty miles, 
ana slam more than four tunes their numbers Nothing so dearly illustrated tho destitution 
moral courage in the treebootei’s, as their conduct on this ocoa ion j f u at <iawn of day, 
when the smoke cleared away, and they flaw the handful of men who uad driroa them into 
the Caly omde a body of ab ut fmr hundred returned to the »utaolc;but mv iSlpahiSf 
aismountmg allowed i he boMoat to appioaoh wibbin pieboUshot before tho v gave ‘their fire. 
Which hufeced to make the lancers wheel oR. The situation recalled the din which announced 
their return , upon which occasion, going out to welcome them. I saw tho regent's camp, 
turn out the trees were crowded with spectators, to enjoy the triumph d entry of the 
galliuit litfcle bana with tho spoils of tho spoiler. Tuo prisie nos sold »iid diviilo’d on tho 
^m-head, and yielaad SIX or eight mouths’ pay to each j but it did not rest hero, for Lm-d 
Stoinnal “on-commissioned officers and sevoral ol the won, giving to all 

surprislngj the oonntry peojile, who hitherto would M eoon 

‘“.jesty us a Pindarrl, amassed all tho spoils ahendon. 

6(1 on tnoir nurht. aim hroufirht thfim 4i,«. “d t . «wt i 1 ^ 


wv. * Jt'aVtA/CIVU 1 

+*^'**^*^ c ^ brid^^e, bearing Lord Hastings' name. Th^^re were the spoils of every region; 
trays of goU nei^klace^, some of MUi(?h were strings of Venetian 5equiu8 j coins of all 
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Ai wo woro now in tho vicinity of the chiof Rumnn ii< narouli> tW 
R'vj ftop'i |>ropo8jd to exhibit tho mode in which they carry on thoir f^cand 
hunts* The .sit'i cboson was a large range running into and parallel to the 
ohain which separates Ilarouti from Malwa. At noon, tho hour appointed!, 
aocoinpaniod by sevoral olliccrs of the Noemuoh force (amongst whom was my 
old friend Major Prieo}, wo proceeded to tho S/n'ktovas, u hunting' .seat, ' 
orcotod half way up tho gonthi as ‘.cut, having terraced roofs and parapetSj ou 
which tho sportamar 'ays his gun to massacre tho game ; and hero wo waited 
some time in anxious expectation, oooadonally some door scudding by. Gra* , 
dually, tho liiii of tho hunters roaohesd us, iiioreasiug into tumultuous shouts, 
with tho biating of drums, and the varieties of discord- Soon various kind 
of door gallopo(i wildly past, sncooodeil by nilLfaos, h<vu sinr/ns, rod and spot* 
tod. Some wild hogs wont oil' snorting and trotting, and at length, uS the 
hunters apitroachcd, a bevy ol animals, amongst which somo black-snouted 
Lyionas were scon, who made a dea<l haU when they saw themselves between 
two fires. There w.'< no tiger, however, in the assomblag*, which rather 
disappointod but the still more Ouripas wil,d-d.>g was seen by some. A 
slaugntor commo.iocd, tho offoots of whioh I judged loss at the tinae, but scon 
after X got to my touts, I found six oamol-Ioads of door, of VArioiiW kinjl^, i , 
dopositc'd. My friend, Major Price, did not much admire this unspO)|:t;}imao- ,. 
like mode of dealing with tho lords of tho forest, and although very well, onca ■ 
in Olio’s life, most would think a bear hunt, spear in hand, preferable. _ Still , 
it was nn exhilarating scene ; tho ooulusion of tho animals, thoir wild dismay 
at this oompulsory asaocslatiou ; tho yells, shouts, and din from four battalions 
of regulars, who, in addition to tho ordinary band of huntsman, formed , 
chain from tho summit of the mountain, across the valley to the opposite , 
heights ; and, last not least, the placid Regent himself listening to the tn- , 
mult ho could no longer witness, produced an effoot not easily forgotten^' 
This sport ia a wpm'i !X of potty war, not altogether free from danger, eipewaJijt. 
to the ratigorajbub I hoard of no accidents. Wo had a round of 
aiwi also tried some steaks, which ate very like eoarso beef. 

It’Is assorted that, in one shape or anothor, those huatitig oxoiM'amwS : 
cost tho state iwo lakh, or £20,000 annually. The Regent’s regular ,, 
huntiog-oatablishment oonsistod of twenty-five carpenters, two hundred; ,■ 
or huntsmon, apd five hundred oooasional rapgors. But the pofeayOr 
‘ feasts,’ at the conolusion of thoso sports, occasioned the chief expense, whoa 
soino thousands wore fed, and rewards and gratuities wore bestowed 
tho.se whom tho llogont happonod to bo ploasud with. This was one of wift. 
mothwis ho pursiu'il to ingrntiato 1‘maelf with tho Tiaras, and WM*’' 
ominontly suopossful; the only wonder is, that; im g^‘ ah' 
should have boon negluot'd of gutting of oim who h-W laa« fWf 
over thorn. ’ ' ' ' ■ ^ 

which I wmipIotoaaHerio^ (.f llw MoruI Mugs), ana fivcor 

Tho Rownt. udi.ptod my auRgOMUoii j a bwda# o{ SftewJJSWWt* ■ 
over tho rlvoral ~ ' 

KrdahHwd tUoiuU im.ro solid nod n^ofttl than romark»Wo for lyanty, ,WiU ■ 

J afxthllauO floiaiordua onU ihtoute^l, ^t(^<5Csmaiiv’W‘b.0 , 

«onf«HStluit hoH proud of hav^g ■ h plftunod, to ,,, 


. 'If •'‘ti 
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We ^ere took a temporary leave of the Regent ; and wc intend to fill 
up the interval till the return of the ^laharao^ from Movvar, by making a 
tour through upper Mahva lu wldch wc shall visit the falls of the Ohumbul 
amidst the d-ense woods of Puchai!. 


CHAPTER XI, 

Pas^ of Molcundurriu—Vieio from the summit of the 'ihiss into PuehaiL 
Marks set np hy the Bimjarris. — Monastery of Atteets^ or Joyis, — Thdr 
savage asjgeot. — The aiUilior elected a chela.— 2’A6^ head of the estallishment,^ 
Bis legend of the origin of the epithet Secsodia — The grand temple of 
BaroUL — Oonjeetxire as to its founder, — BaroUi, 

We marched before daybreak through the famed pass of Mokundurra,^ 
and caught a glimpse at the outlet of the lino plains of Mahva, Wo then 
turned abruptly to the right, and skirted the range which divides llaravati 
from Malwa, over a lich champaign tract, in n ro-entoring angle of the 
range, which gradually contracted to the point of exit, up the moun tains 
of Piichail. 

The sun rose just as we cleared the summit of the pass, and 'v\ o halted 
for a few minutes at the tower Chat guards the ascent, to look upoii the valley 
behind: the landscape was bounded on cither side by the ramparts of nature, 
enclosing numerous villages, until the eye was stopped by the eastoru 
hori25on. We proceeded on the terrace of this table land, of gradual aacont, 
through a thick forest, when, as we reached tho point of dt‘SCont the sun 
cleared the barrier which we had just loft, and darting his beams through 
the foliage, illuminated the castle o! Bhynsror, while the now fort of Danger* 
mow, appeared as a white speck in tho gloom that still onvelopod tho 
Pathar. 

We descended along a natural causeway, the rock being perfectly bare, 
without a particle of mould or vegetation. Small jullara, or uniuHcribo<l 
tablets, placed erect in tho centre of little heai)S of sLonn, seoined to indioato 
the scene of murders, when the Bhil lord of the pass oxaototl his toll from all 
who traversed his dominion. They proved, however, to bo marks plac(Hl by 
tho huxhjurris to guide their taxidas, or caravans, througii the devious tracks 
of the forest. As we continued to doscoml, ^-nveloped on all sides by woods 
and rocks, wc lost sight of tho towers of Bhynsror, and on reaching the foot 
of the pass, the first object we saw wan a little monastery td Attoots, ftmmled 
by the chiefs of Bhyniiror : it is calli'd Jhalaca. We passed close to tluur 
isolated dwelling, nn the terraced roof of which a [)arty of the fratoraity 
wore squatted round a firo, enjoying tho warmth of the morning aun. Their 
wild appearance corresponded with the scjcne arouiid j their tnatted hair 
and board had never known a comb j their bodies were stnoarod with ashes 
{hhaloot)^ and a shred of cloth round tho loins seemed the hoIo indication 
that they belonged to a class possosMit-g human feelings. Their liv^s aro 

^ Dwrra, a corruption of Vwar, «a Tbarrior, pass, outlet, or porUil \* tui<l MttkunUf ono tho 
•pithets of Cribkua Muhnrulwra and Vtorn'icamth txvo Hyiioxum'v,U'a,— %ho pass uiul 
w tho deity. 
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passed in a perpetual routine of adoration of Ohatoovhhooja, the ‘four- 
armed’ divinitiy, and they subsist on the produce of a few patches of land, 
with which the chiefs of Bbynsor have endowed this abode of wild ascetics, 
or with what their patrons or the town’s-pcople and passengers make up to 
them. The head of the establishment, a little vivacious, but wild-looking 
being, about sixty years of age, came forth to bestow his blessing, and to 
beg something for his order. IJe, however, in the first place, elected me one 
of his nhelaff^ or disciples, by markiatr my forehead with a tika of hliahoot^ 
which ] ' took from a platter made of dhah-loaYcs , to which rite of inaugura- 
tion f bt, omitted with due gravity. The old man proved to be a wafking 
volume of legendary lore ; but bis conversation became insufferably tedious. 
Interruption was in vain ; he could tell his story only in his own way, 
and in order to get at a point of local history connected with the sway of 
the lianas, I was obliged to begin from the creation of the world, and go 
through all the thoogonica, the combats of the Soors and Asoors, the gods and 
Titans of Indian mythology ^ to bewail with Secta the loss of her child, hev 
tape by Kavun, and the whole of the wars of Rama waged for her 
recovery ; when, at length, the genealogy of the family commenced, which 
this strange being traced through all their varying patronymics of Dits, 
Rica, Goholotc, Aharya, Seesodia ; at which last he again diverged, ai^ 
gave mo an episode to explain the etymology of the distinguishing epithet. 

I subjoin it, as a specimen of the anchorite’s historical lore * 

In tliese wilds, an ancient Rana of Oheetoro had sat down to a gate ^ 
(feast) consisting of the game slain in the chase 5 and being very Imngry, 
ho hastily swallowed a piece of moat to which a gad fly adhered. The fly 
grievously tormented the liana’s stomach, and he sent for a physician. The 
wisomen (/a/) secretly ordered an attendant to cut off the tip of a cow’s oar, 
as tho only means of saving the monarch’s life. On obtaining this forbidden 
morsel, tho bed folded it in a piece of thin cloth, and attaching a string to it, 
made tho royal patient swallow it. Tho gad-fly fastened on the bait, and 
was dragged to light. Tho physician was rewarded ; but the curious Rana 
insiatod on knowing by what means the cure was effected, and when he 
hoard that a picco of sucrod kino had passed his lips, be determined to ex- 
piate tho enormity in a mafinor which its heinousnoss reciuirod, and to swal- 
low boiling load A voasol was put on tho fire, add half a seer^ soon 

molted, when,^ praying that his irivoluntary offence might bo forgiven, he 
boldly drank it off; btit lo! it passed through him like water. From that 
day, the name of the tribe Wfus changed from Aharya to Seesodia. The old 
*Togi as firmly bulivcd the truth of this absurd talc as ho did his own exist- 
once, and I allowed hitn to run on till lac temple of BarolU suddenly burst 
upon luy view from amidst tho foliage that shrotided it. T^ transition was 
gratid ; had for some time boon picking our way along the margin of a 
smnll stream that had worked itself a bod in tho rook over which lay our 
path, and whoso course h<ul boon our guide to this object of our pxlgrimagee 
As wo tioarod the saerod fane, still fallowing the stream, we reached a level 
spot overshadowed by tho majestic Icoroo and amba, which had never ^ knowu 
tho axo. Wo instantly dismounted, and by a flight of step 4 attained the 
court of tho temple. To describe its stupendous and diversiffrf architeefure 
is impossible ; it is the ortioc uf tho pencil alone, but the labour xrnld be 
almost endlcbs. Art scorns hero to have exhausted itself, and wo were , per 
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haps now for the first timo, fully impressed with the beauty of Hindu ?i(nilp- 
ture. The columns, the cichngs, the external roofing, where each stone pre- 
sents a miniature temple, one rising over another, until crowned by the urn- 
like knlhs, distracted our attention. The carving on the capital of each 
column would require pagi‘S of explanation, and the whole, in s])ite of its 
high antiquity, is in wonderful preset vo.tion. This is attributable mainly to 
two causes : every stone is ehiscllod out of the close grained ((uarU rock, 
perhaps the most durable (as it is the most dillioult to work) of any 5 and in 
order that the Islamite hhouldhavo some excuse for evading their iconoclastic 
law, they covered the entire temple with tie finest marble cement, so ad- 
hesive, that it is only vvhore the prevalent winds hevo beaten upon it that it 
is altogether worn off, leaving the sculptured edges of the stone as smooth 
and sharp as if carved only yesterday. 

The grand temple of BaroUi is dedicated to Siva, whose emblems are 
every where visible. It stands in an area of about two hundred and fifty 
yards square, enclosed by a wall bviilt of unshaped sfcoiu's without cement* 
Beyond this wall arc groves of majestic trees, with many smaller shrines and 
sacred fountains. The fust object that struck my notice, just before enter- 
ing the area, was a [’fiar, erect in the earth, with a hooded-snakc sculptured 
around it. The door way, which is destroyed, must have been very curious, 
and the remains that choke up the interior aro highly interesting. One of 
those specimens was entire, and unrivalled in taste and beauty. Thii princi- 
pal figures arc of Siva and his consort, Parbutty, with thoir attendants. Ho 
stands ui)on the lotus, having the serpent twined as a garland. In his right 
hand he holds the dtimroo^ or httlo drum, with which, as the god of war, ho 
inspires the warrior*, in his loft is the cupra, formed of a human skull, out of 
which he drinks the blood of the slain. The other two arms have been bro- 
ken off; a circumstance which proves that even the Islamite, to Whom the 
act may be ascribed, respected this work of art. Tho “mountain- born*' is on 
the left of her spouse, standing on tho coorm, or tortoise, with braided locks, 
and ear-rings made of the conohsholl. Every Umb is in that easy flowing 
style peculiar to ancient Hindu art, and wanling in modern specimens. Both 
are covered with beaded ornaments, and had no dra]nTj\ I’ho firm, masou- 
liue attitude of ‘Ba 6 a Adain^^ as [ have hejinl a Kajpoot call Maliadeo, (con- 
trasts well with the didioii to feminine outline of his cons^u’i.. Tho sv-rjamt 
and lotus inttrt\umi fp*aci‘fully over thoir heads. Abovo, llnuo U a mtioh of 
compaxtmonttt filled \\ith various most connpiouoiis of which is 

the chimcnual aninnl (allied the /*((«, a kind ol honu^d lion; each compart* 
mcntbdng separated by a wreath <d flowers, tastefully arranged and distri- 
buted. Tuo animal is dd men tod with an ^ase not unworthy the art in 
Europe, Of lh(‘ various other figures mriny a,r(^ mutilali-d : one is a liennit 
playing on a quUar, and above Jdm .‘iro a oamplf* of dcMU* in ;i listening pos* 
turc. Captain Waugh is engaged on one of th(‘ figures, whioli ho ngrt^os with 
m-a in^ pronouncing nnrAvalleil as a S()ocimon of ark There are parts of thorn, 
oapcci illy tho heads, which would not disgraeo Oanova, They aro iirhigh 
relief, being .bimosc detached from th(‘ slab. In this fragment (about eight 
foot by thre< the chief figures am about thri'e foot. 

The (5(‘ntrc pitaeo, forming a kind of frin/.e^ is nearly entire, and nbout 
twelve f()<‘ti by thi^ e , it is eoverul with ‘.culptur<‘ <f tin* iviino eharact^fr, 
the cih'stiiq cluirii tri , with voAious instruments, * “lobrating tbo 
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praises o£ Siva and Parbutty. Immediately within the door way, is a small 
shrine to the ‘ four-armed but the Islamite havin},' likewise deprived him of 
the supernumerary pair, the Bhil takes him for Devi, of whom they are 
dcsperatoly afraid” and in consequence the fi i'ohead of the statue is liberally 
smeared with vormillion. 

On the left, in advance of the main temple, is one about thiity feet 
high, containinp; an imago of Asht-Mata, or the ‘eight armed mother;’ but 
here the pious Mooslem has robbed the goddess of all her arms, save that 
with which she grasps her shield, and had also removed her head. Bho ticads 
firmly on the centaur, Maheswar, whoso dissevered head lies at some distanoo 
in the area, while the lion of the Hindu Oybelo still’retains his grasp of his 
quarters. The Joginis and /Ipsaras, or ‘maids of war’ of Rajpoot martial 
poetry, have boon spared. 

On the right is the shrine of Tn-mitrii, the triune divinity. Bramha’s 
face, in the coniro, has been totally obliterated, as has that of Vishnu, the 
rrosorver ; but the Destroyer is uninjured. The tiara, which covers the head* 
of this triple divinity, is also entire, and of perfect workmanship. The skill 
of the sculptor “can no further go.” Groupes of snakes adoin the clnstering 
]ocfc.s on the ample forehead of Siva, which arc confined by a bandeau, in the 
centre of which there is a death’s head ornament, hideously exact. Various 
and singularly elegant devices are wrought in the tiara: in one, two horses 
ooiipod from the shoulder, passing from a rich centering and surmounted by a 
death’s head .-a (Iksevorod arm points to a vulture advancing fo seize" it, 
while sorpenta are wreathed round the neck and hands of tho Destroyer, 
whoso half-opened mouth discloses a solitary tooth, and tho tonguo curled up 
with a demoniacal expression. Tho whole is colossal, the figures being six 
foot ami a half hii;h. Tho relief is very bold, and altogether the groupe is 
worthy of having casts made from it. 

Wo now come to tho grand temple itself, which is fifty eight feet in 
height, and in tho ancient form peculiar to tho temples of Siva. The body of 
the edifice, in which is the .sanctum of tho god, and over which rises its pyra- 
midal dfiH', is a 8(|uaro of only twenty one foet ; but the addition of the domed 
vestibule (mundiif) and portico makes it forty-four by twenty one. An out- 
line of this by Ohassi, a native artist (who labours wt Oudipoor for the same 
daily pay as a tailor, carpenter, or othi-r artizan), will give a tolerably good 
notion of its .appearance, though none of its beauty, 'fhe whole is covered 
with mythological .sculpture, without as w< 11 as within, omblonaatio of tho 
‘ great god ’ (xUdKulm), who is tho giver, as well .as tho destroyer, of life. In 
a’nhshe outside, to the south, he isaimod ag dust the llytes (Titans), the 
roond-mabt, skull chaidet, reaeliing to his knees, and in sovon of his arms we 
olVensive weapons. His cap is tho frustnnn of a oono, oomposod of snakes 
int-rlaoed, with a fillet ef skulls: the cr/prtt is in his hand, and the viofcims 
art! scattered arouinl. On his right is onn of the maids of slaughter (Joy/m') 
drunk with hlood, the cup .still at her lip, and her countouanoo expressive of 
vacuity •, while below, on tho hd't Is a female personification of Death, mere 
skin and bone : a siokb' (koorp.) in her right hand,t its knob a death’s head 
oonipletes this groupe of the attributes of destruction, 

* Tim if, reiiie cnioil \vU.h tlirco faoos (miH!) Ihmigli Imt one • 

+ S I Whi-re elro <lid I oi’er sni tills enihlom of Timo, tho oounteepai't of tno soytho with 
>vliich we luinM) liiui, wliirli is uitl.iiown to Imlin. 
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To the west is Mahadco under another form, a beatitiful and animatt^d 
statue, the expression mild, as when he went forth to ontico the mountain- 
nymph, Mera, to his embrace. His tiara is a blaze of fincly-oxccutovi orna- 
ments, and his snake- \vteath, which hangs round him as a garland, has a 
clasp of two heads of Shesnag (the serpent king), while Nanda below is listen- 
ing with placidity to the sound of the Auniroo, IIi« cupm, and kar//, or 
skull-cap, and sword which he is in the attitude of using, arc the only 
accompaniments denoting the god of blood. 

The northern compartment is a picture disgustingly faithful, of death 
and its attributes, vulgarly known as h/iooka Mata, or the personirication of 
famine, Iq-nk and bare f her necklace, like her lord's, of skulls. Close by are 
two inortals in the last stage of existonco, so correctly roprusencted as to 
excite an unpleasant surprise. The outline, I may say, is anatouiically cor- 
rect. The mouth is half open and distorted, and although the eye is closed iti 
death, an expression of mental anguish seems still to linger upon the features. 
A beast of prey is approaching the dead body ; while, by way of contrast, a 
male figure, in all iho vigour of youth and health, lies prostrate at her 
feet. 

Such is a faint description of the sclupturod niches on e«aoh of the ex” 
ternal fliops of the inlndra, whence the spire riscs^ simple and solid. In ordti^' 
however^ to be distinctly understood, T shall give some slight ichnographi^‘ 
details. Fir^t, is the 7 ninJra or cella, in which is the statue of tlu^ god 
then the munduf, or, in arehitootural nomenolaturo, the pronaos] and third*’ 
the iiortioo, with which wo shall begin, though it transooiuls all deBori\) 
tion. 

Like all temples dedicated to Bal-Siva, the vivifior, or, *sun god’ it faces 
the east The portico projects several feet beyond the munduj, jind has four 
superb columns in fornt, of which the outline by Ghnssi oonva^ys but a very 
imporfeat idea Fiat tinted pilasters are placed on cither side of the ontrauco 
to the mundaf, serving as a auppoit to the intcinud (orun, or triumplial arch, 
and a .single column iiitervcncs on ouch aide between the [ulnsters and the 
columns in front. The col.imns are about oightocn foot in heiglit, I.Im 
details of which will b.:} bv' Ti cxL-mpIifioJ by tho plate Tho proportions a?* ’ 
perfect ; and though tho difibrcuce of diameter between Ihe superior and 
inferior portions ol tho shaft is leas than tho (irecian stamlard, th»‘ro is tu) 
wknt of cloganco of effect, whilst it gives ati idt^a of more grandeur. Tim 
frieze is one mass of sculptured flgun's, gfuicrally of human beings^ male 
and fomalo, in pairs ; the horm^d nionator termed Oras, separating tho 
different pairs. The internal fovnn or triumphal arch, which is invariably at- 
tached to all ancient temples of the sun god, is of that peculiar curvature 
formed by the junction of two arcs of a circ'lc fnuu dillerent centrtis, a form of 
arch wellknown^ in Gothic and RniMccnic architoeduro, but which is an ossou- 
tial characteristic of the most aTicicnt Hindu toniplos. The head of a gras 
crowns its apex, and on tho outline is a concatoiuition of figures atnwl with 
daggers, apparently ascending the arch to strike tho monster. The roof of tho 
fnmdnf (poronas), which in tho drawing is not madt^ sufiloiently distinct from 
the main body of tho temple, cannot be dosoribod: its various parts must bo 
^aminod with microscopic nicety in order to enter into detail In tho whole 
01 the ornaments there is an exact harmony which I have soon no whore else 
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even tho miniatjirc elopBants ai^e in the finest proportions, and exquisitely 
carved, 

The ceilings both of the portico and mxmduf^ are elaborately beautiful 
that of tho portico of one single block, could hardly be surpassed. The 
engraving falls short of the drawing of the ingenious Ghassi, ray native 
nHist, who again is but a humble imitator of the original Of the exterior 
I shall not attempt further description : it is a grand, a wonderful effort of the 
ail^i (iirchitoct) one series rising above and surpassing the other, from the 
base to tho uiyi which surmounts the pinnacle. 

The B^uGtum contains the symbol of god, whose local appoHo-tion is Rori 
a corru[)tian of Bai-rore, from tho circumstance of Balnath, the sun- 
god, being hero typified by an orbicular atone termed mi, formed by attri- 
tion in the eVo/if? or whirlpools of the Chumbul, near which the temple 
stands, and to which phenomena it probably owed its foundation. This 
symbolic rori is not fixed, but lies in a groove in the internal ring of the 
Yoni;and ao nicely is it poised, that with a very moderate impulse it will 
contimio revolving while the votary recites a tolerable long hymn to the 
object of his adoration. The old ascetic, who had long been one of the 
55('alots of llarolli, amongst his other wonders gravely told me, that with the 
momentum given by Ids little finger, in former days, he could make it keep 
on its oouriic muc!i longer than now with the application of all his 
strength. 

Some honest son of commerce thought it but right that the mindra 
(colla) of Dalvori should bo graced by a Parbutty, and he had one made and 
placed there. But it appeared to have offended the god, and matters soon 
after wont wrong with tho Banya : first his wife died, then hi s son, and at 
length ho booaiue dowali or ‘bankurpt,’ In truth he deserve punishment' 
for his carioattiro of tho ‘mountain-born’ Mera, who more resembles a Dutch 
JmrgoumlrG than tho fair daughter of Sycll. 

Fronting tho temple of Bal-rori, and apart from it about twenty vatds, 
is anotaor stiporb edifice, called tho i^^engar-chaori^ or nuptial hall* It is a 
s/]uaro {chwrl) of forty feet, supported by a double range of columns on each 
face, tho intorcolumniations being quite open ; and although these columns 
want tho elegant j)roportions of the larger temple, they are covered with 
(txquisito sculpture, as well as tho ceilings. In tho centre of tho hall is an 
open space about twelve foot S(iuar 0 ; and hero, according to tradition, the 
nuptials ul Raja llooa with the fair draightcr of a Rajpoot prince, of whom 
he ha<l loti(( h)c,n (*pauiourcd, wore celebrated ; to commemorate which event, 
ihosu inaguxlicenl strucLiiros were raised: hut more of this Ihm anon. The 
external roof (or as the Hindu silpi terms the various roofs which cov^ 
their tomjjles) is the frustrum of a pyramid, and singular apeoimon of aroh- 
tl,‘Otural skill, each stone being a miniature tomptlo, elegantly carved, gradu- 
ally (iocroasing in siisc to the kulhis or ball, and so admirably fitted to each 
other, that there hns boon no room for vogfjtation to insiui ate itself, and con- 
so<iuoutly they have sustained no injury from tune. ^ 

Midway between the nuptial hall and the main temple, there is a low 
alter, on which the bull, R^ruuhisivar, still kneels before the symbolic re- 

* ThiM i8 not th(^ liicral intoi‘rr<iiation, tut tU*- for wliich it is applied CMori is 

term always appropriated to tlio place of nuptials t 50'r»^cfr naeatia ‘oriiamenti’ 
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presentation of itn sovereign lord, Lswar. Dut sadly dishonoured iS thih oour- 
ser of the sun-god, whose flowing tail is broken, and of whosti head but u 
fragment romuins, though his nccklaco of alternate skulls and bolls j)rocIaiius 
him the chargor of Siva. 

Around the temple of the ‘great-god’ ( \laha dciHi) are the sluiin^s of th*j 
dii oninoreSj of whom Ganesa, the god of wisdom^ takes ])rocji‘<lenee. The 
shrine of this janitor of Siva is properly pltK^nl to the north, CM(ui-distfui t 
from the nuptial hall and the chief temple. l>ut the form of wisdom was 
not spared by the Tatar iconoclast. Ills binghi tooth, on which tln^ poet 
Ohund is so lavish of encomiinn, is broken oil, his limbs arc dissevered, and 
he lies pro4rato on his back at the base of his pedt‘Stal, grasping, oven in 
death, with his right hand, the ladoonj or swectrneat-balls ho rcccivod at the 
nuptial feast. 

Near the dishonoured fragments of Ganesa, and on the point of losing 
his equilibrium, is the divine the i)rotccLi)r of Parbutty, and the 

Orpheus of Hindu mythology. In his htuids ho yi*i holds the l3u*e 
with whose heavenly sounds ho has boon cdiarining the sou of his putroiu'ss ; 
but more than one string of the instruuumt ia waiitiug, and one of tho 
gourds which, united by a sounding boaid, from tho riaa, is brok^ui ofV. 

To the south are two columns, one orecl and tho other prostrate, which 
appear to have been either tho commoiicomcnt of another tom})lo, or, what is 
more probable from their excelling every thing yet dcsoribtid, intended to 
form a tomn, having a simple architrave laid across them, which served 
as a swing for tho rccroatiou of the god» Their surface, though they 
have boon exposed for at least one thousand years to tho atmosphere, is 
smooth and little injured* such is tho durability of this stone, though it is 
astonishing how it was worked, or Imw they got instruments to shape it. 
There is a bawari or roservior of water, for tho use either of gods or tnortals, 
placed in tho centre of tho quadrangle, which is strowed with sculptured 
fragments. 

We quit the enclosure of Raja Hoon to visit tho fountain (mond) o? 
Mahadeo, ard the various other curious objects. Having passed through tho 
ruined gate by which we entered, wo crossed tho black stream, and {lassing 
over a fi^ne turf plot, reached the coond, which is a S])uaro of sixty foot, th<:s 
water (leading to which are steps) being full to the brim, and tho surface 
covered with the golden and silver lotus. In tho centre of tho fountain is a 
miniature temple to tho god who delights in waters; and tho <latn by wluoh 
it was once approached being broken, it is now coinplofioly isolated. Tho 
entrance to the east has two slender and well-proportioned columns, and tho 
whole is conspicuous for simplicity and taste. 

Smaller shrines surrounded the coond, into one of which [ ontenid, little 
expecting in a comparatively humble cdifico tho surprise which awaited rno. 
The temple w.s a simple, unadorned hall, containing a detached piece of 
sculpture, representing Narayan floating on tho chtiotic waters. Tho god is 
reclining in a fib of abstraction upon his a cotujh formed of tho 

hydra, orsea-snako, whsse many heads expanded from a canopy over that of 
the slooping divinity, at whoso foet is tho benignant Laeshmi, tho Ilimlu 
{^eres, awaiting the expiration of his periodical repose. A group of marine 
monsters, half-man, half fish, support tho couch iir their arms, thoir scaly 
extremitios gracefully wreathed, and in the coutre of them Is a horse, rathor 
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too torrestrial to be claseioal, with a conch shell and other m|r:no c-mb/ems( 
near him. Tho back-ground to this couch risoy about two feet apoVetho roelin- 
ing figure, and is divided horizontaily fiito compfwrtmcnts, tho lower 
confcaniug a group of six chimerical monsters, each fearly a foot iis height, in 
mutual combat, and in perfect relief. Abovo is a smaller series, depicting the 
Avatars, or incarnations of the divinity. On the loft, the tortoise, 

haviifg quitted hia shell, of which ho makes a pedestal, denotes the termina- 
tion of the ciitustrophe, AnuMr^r marino monster, half boar (Yurana)^ - If- 
iiah, appears rocovcrinfj the Yoni^ the symbol of production, from the all- 
uvion, by his tusk. Next to him is Narsinga, tearing^ in piecoc a tyrannical 
king, with other allogoric'ul nl)^storios having no relation to the fen incar?ia-^ 
tions, but beit.g a mythology quite distinct, and wrhidi none of the '.veil in- 
formed men around me could interpret : a certain proof of its an- 
tiquity. 

The po.sition of Narayan was that of r<=^poso, one hand supporting 
his head, under which lay the ffada^ or mac.^, while in another he held the 
concivshell, \vhich when tha god assumed tho terrestrial form and led the 
Yadu hosts to battle, was celebrated as Uehehinaverta, frOiO having its uniral 
involutions rcverd»‘d, or to the right {dekMn\ Tho fourth arm was broken 
on; a.u wore’ his nether limbs to near tho knee. From the nah or naf tha 

umbilical cord ascended, terminating in a lotus, whose expanded flower served 
as a seat for Bramha, the personification of the mind or spirh ''^moving on the 
waters’^ {Ufam^/ana) of chaos, 'ihc benoiicont and beautiful Laeshmi, whom 
all adore, wludhor as Annajmrna (the giver of food), or in her less amiable 
charootor as tho consort of the llindu Plutus, seems to have excited a double 
portion of the ;?oalots^ iro, who hat^i not only visited her face too roughly, but 
entirely destroyed the emblems of nourishment for her universal progeny. It 
would be* impossible to dwell upon the minuter ornaments, which, both for 
design and oxccniion, may bo pronounced unrivalled in India. The highly 
imaginative mind of tho artist is apparent thoughout *, ho has given a repose 
to the flieoping doity, which contrasts admiraWy with the writhing of tho 
Borpeut upon which he lies, whose folds, more cspechlly under .aoirck, 
appear almost real; a doooption aided by the porphyritic of tho 
From tho accompaniments of mermaids, conch-shclls, sea-horses &g«, wc may 
oonoludo that more elegant mythology than that now subsisting has been 
lost with the jirt of souljiturc- Tho whole is t arvod out of a single block of 
the quartz rock, which has a In \hvc and polish equal to marble, and is of far 
greater durability. 

Tho length of this marine coucii is nearly eight feet, its breadth 
two, and its height somewhat more than throe : tho figure, from the top of 
his richly wrought tiara, being four foot* £ felt a strong inclination to disimb 
tho slumbers of Narvyana and transport him to another olimo : in this there 
wotilcl bo no Haunlege, for in his present mutilated state, he is looked upon 
(oxco{>fc as a spocimon of art) as no better than a stone. 

All round the coond tho ground jw covered with fragments of shrineB 
oroQto<i tfo tho inferior divirutit‘s. On one pioco, which must have belonged 
to a roof, were i«culptur(*d two busts of a male and a female, un exception ably 
fmautiful. Tho head-dress of the male was a helmet, quite Grecian in do 
«ign, bound with a simple and elegant filhtt : in shorty it would require the 

- Id 
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about of several arti-ts for six months to do any thing lik^ justice to the 
wonders of Barolli* 

There is no chronicle to tell uS for whom or by whom this tcmplo was 
constructed. The legends arc unintelligible ; for althouech Raja Hoon is the 
hero of this region, it is no easy task to account for his connexion with the 
mythology. If we, however, connect this ap]»aren?tly wild tradition with 
what iw alreday said regarding his rulii^g at J^liynsror, and moreover with 
what have been recorded in the first part of this work, wlAen ^Ungutsi, lord of 
the Iloons,’ was enrolled amongst the eighty-four subordinate princes who de- 
fended Cheetore against the first attempt of the Islamite, in the eighth cen- 
tury, the mystery ceases The name of Uooji is one of frequent occurrence 
in ancient trarlitious, and the early inscription at Monghir has already been 
mentioned, as likewise the stiH more imporiunt admission of this being one 
of the thirty-six royal tribes of Rajpoots : and as, in the Cheetore chronicle, 
they have actually assigned as the proper name of tho TToon prince that 
(Ungutsi) which designates, according to their historian Deguignos, the grand 
horde, we can scarcely refuse our belief that "'there wore Huns’" in Inui'ii in 
those days, But althoiigli Raja Hoon may have patronized the arts, we can 
hardly imagine ho cotild have furnished any ideas to the ar(«^ts, who at all 
events not prcciucnd a single. Tatar feature to attest their rule in this 
region, ft is far moru probable, if ever Grecian artists visited these regions, 
that til*-; w'-orked upon Indian designs — an hypothesis which may bo still 
further supported. History informs us of the Grecian auxiliarhss sent by 
Seleucus to the (Puar) monar^th of Oojein (Ozeno), whoso descendants cor- 
responded with Augustus ; and I havt* before suggested the possibility of the 
toniple of Komulmair, which is altogether dissimilar to any remains of Hindu 
art being attributable to the same people. 

We discovered two inscriptions, as well as the names of many visitors, 
inscribed on the pavement and walla of the portico, bearing date seven anJ 
eight hundred years ago; one was ‘"the son of Jalurisi, from Dhawulnagri 
another, which is in the ornamental Faga^i of the Jains, is dated the l3tb 
ofOartic (the mouth sacred to Mars), S. 981, or A. D. 9z 5. Hufonunatelj 
contaning five slocas in praise of Sideswar, or Mahad^o, us the patron of the 
ascetic Jogis,^ Part of a name remains ; and aIthougl\ iny uld ‘liuru will 
venture to give a translation withr-ut his .syoeiUno vtiume, the 

which was left ui Oodipoor, there is yet sufficient to *nuvo iu to lx fu' * 

the rhapsody of a Pundit, visiting Rod Barolli, in prr.iso of th<* 'gx 
and of the site.^ More time and inveytigntimi than I could u.ilWd, 
make further discoveries ; and it would be lahom well^jvwartlrd, b' w' 
obtain a date for this Augustan ago of India. At thoj^inio d/ j 

evident that the whole was not accoinpH.shod withii 4 o 

ten-e, nor could the cost bo defrayed by one year’s r o* , 

R'Hj'pootana. 

Wo may add, before we quit i,his spot, that there are twi; uf 
in the quadrangle of the main temple, raised over the ;»ri i 

Mahadeo, who, whether Gosens, Sanyasis, or Dadoopantis, al^vuys bury the 
dead. 

BaroHi is in the tract named Punohali, or the flat between the riv< 
Qhudibul and the pass, contaning twenty-four villages in the lordship 

' ^ !(b aepobiiiQd in the luuBOxun q£ tho Boyal AHiatic Society. ^ 
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Bhynsror, laying about three miles west, and highly improving the sicene, 
which would otherwise be one of perfect solitude. According to the local 
tradition of some of the wild tribes, its more ancient name was Bhadravati, 
the seat of the Hoon ; <and the traces of the old city in extensive mounds 
and ruins are still bnhohl around the more modern Bhynsror. Tradition 
adds, that the OMvmitti (the classic name of the Ohnmhul) had not then 
ploughed itself a in this adamantine bed ; but nine centuries could 

not have effected this operation, although it is not far from the period when 
Ungutsi, the Hoon, served the Rana of Ci.ectore, 


CHAPTER XIL 

The choolis, or whirli^ools of the ChumhuL — Grandeur of the scejie. — Vescrup- 
tion of the falls and rocks of the Ghumhul in this part. — The remarVabU 
narrowness of its hed.-~- The roris, or stones found in the whirlpools. 
Visit to Oanga-bhem. — Its magnifioient temple and shrines. — The 
details of their archiiecture. — The main temple more moderfi than the 
shrines around it.— Dilapidation of theie foie specimens of art — Efeots 
of vegetation. — The gigantic amervela. — Naoli . — Takaji-ca-coond, or 
fountain of the snake-kmg. — Fragments of Sculpture. — Mausoleum of 
Jxswurd Jiao llolcar. — llolcar^s horse — His elephant, — Wianpura, 

//?/// and prospenty of these parts. — Ourrote. — Traces of king 
Futul^ of the era of the Pandus. — Agates and cornelians, ^The 
caves of Dhoomnar.—DcseripHon of the caves and temples. — Explanation 
of the figures. — Jain symbols on one side of the caves, Drahmin on the 
ether.— Statues of the Jain pontiffs — Bheem^s bazaar. 

December 3rd. — halted several days at Barolli to admire the 
works of man, we marched to contemplate the still more stupendous opera- 
tions of naiu’ro — tho choolis, or ^ whirlpools/ of the Ohumhul. For three 
miles vve had to hew a path through the forest for our camels and horses; at 
the end of which Lho sound of many waters gradually increased, until we 
stood on tho bleak edge of the river's rocky bed. Our little camp was 
pitched upon an elevated spot, commanding a view over one of the^ most 
strikng objects of nature — a soono bold beyond the power of description. 
Behind us was a (h“'op wood ; in front, the abrupt precipices of the Pathar; 
to the loft, the river expanded into a lake of ample dimensions, fringed' with 
trees, and a little onward to the right, the majestic and mighty (Jhirmitti, one 
of tho sixteen saored rivers of India, shrunk into such a narrow compas^ 
that oven man might bv^stridc it. From the tent, nothing seemed to disturb 
the unrtiflled surfocooftho lake, unnil we approached the point ot outlet, 
and behold tho deep bo<l the river has excavated in the rook. This is tpe 
commencement of the falls. Pmoesding along tho margin, on5 rapid simceeds 
anothcr/hegulfincroaHXug in width, and the noise becoming more ten ific, un- 
till you nrrive at a spot vdiore sbrcaiu is si lit into four distinct channels; and 
a little farther, an isohifcod rock appears high over which the whitened spray 
ascends, the sun beams playing on it Here tho separated channels, 
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termltia^Dg in a cascade, fall into an ample basin, and again unite tlifdr 
waters, boiling around the masses of black rook, which over and anon poops 
out and contrasts with the foaming surge rising from the whirlpools ^rfioolu) 
beneath. From this huge cauldron, the waters a^ain divide into two bran- 
ohes, encircling and isolating the rock, on whose northern face they re- unite 
and form another fine fall. ^ 



A tree is laid across the chasm, by the aid of which the adventurous may 
attain the summit of the rock, which is quite flab, and is called table of 
the Thakoor of Bhynaror,’' who often, in the summer, holds his gote or frnst 
there^ and a fitter spot for such an ontertaininbiit can scarcely bo imagined. 
Here', soothed by the murmur of foaming waters, the oyo dwelling on a 
variety of picturesque objects, seen thiough the prismatic hues of tho spray- 
clouds, the baron of Bhynsror and his little court may sip their amrif, 
fancying it, all the while, taken from the churning of the little ocoan 
beneath them. 

On issuing from the c7iool'i$, the river continue its course through its 
mcky bed, which gradually diminishes to about fifteen foot, and with greatly 
increased velocity, until, meeting a softer soil, under Bhynsror, it would float 
a man-of-war. The distance from the lake first describi'd to this rock is about 
a mile, and tho difference of olovation, tmdi r two hundred icot ; the main 
cascade being about sixty feet fall. It is a curious Ihofc that, ufier a course 
of three hundred mih-s, tbo bed of a mighty river like this should bt? no more 
than about three yards broad. The whirlpools urt^ huge jx^rpondimilar ca- 
verns, thirty and forty feet in depth, between some of which thor<? is a com- 
munication underground ; the orbicular stones, Uirmed ans often forced 
these natural oauhlrons, one of tluun represents the 
^ject of worship at Bal-rori. For many miles down tho stream, towardiS 
.*^otah, the rook is every-wherc lucrcod by incipient vhooli% or whirl- 
pools, w^ioh, according to their siso and fbn.v, are always iilied with these 
xoundea stones. 

Ohumbul purau.-sits coiirsn through the i.tatuivu fHomo. 
time SIX hundred fooi) high) to Kot’ih. Hurc nature is in her graudrst attire 

m ^ u “ S'>Wiino 5 and w.-re T ortVr>.d rui iHlat* 
in^Mojar, I would^ choose Bhynsror, and should b.*, (u.li{.htocl to hok' 

Qhumbul mists which rise from tho whiripoola ol th< 

irfottd howinj 

w ua to to txaiiga bhova, another fumed rotroat iR this wild auc 
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now utterly deserted abode. Wo commenced our march through a forest, 
tho dog-star nearly south; the liver dimly seen on our right. On our loft 
were the remains of a ruined circumvallation, which is termed Rana-Kote; 
probably a rumna, or preserve. At daybreak we ariived at the hamlet of 
Khoyrli; and here, our course changing abruptly to the south-east, we left 
the river, and contiuuod our journey through rocks and thickets, until a deep 
grove of lofty_ trees, enclosed by a dilapidated wall, showed that we had 
reached tho object of our search, Ganga-bheva. 

What a soeuo burst upon us, as we cleared the ruined wall and forced 
our way over tho mould;>ring fragments of ancient grandeur! Ganga-bhova, 
or ‘the circle of Gauga,’ appears to havo been selected as a retreat for the 
votaries of Mahadeva, from its being a little oasis in this rook-bound valley • 
for its site was a fmo tuif, kept in perpetual verduro by springs. ’ 

Tho chief object is tho temple, dedicated to tho creative power ; it stands 
in tho centre of a quadrangle of smaller shrines, which havo more the appear- 
ance of b^^ing the cenotaphs of some ancient dynasty than domiciles for inferi- 
or divinities, Tho contrast between the architecture of the principal temple, 
and that of tho shrines which surround it, is remarkable. The body of the 
chief tomplo has boon destroyed, and with its wrecks a simple, inelegant 
viitidm has been raised ; nor is ihoro aught of tho primitive structure, except 
tho portico (which is introduced in tho plate), remaining. Its columns are 
fluttd and the ontablaturo (part of which lies prostrate and reversed)* exhi- 
bits a profusioii nf rich sculpture. In front of the temple is a circular 
basiti, always overflowing, and whonco tho term bMvo or blieo, ‘a circle,’ added 
to tho name of tho spring, which is feigned to bo an emanation of Oanga. 
Tho surface of its waters is covered with tho flower sacred to the goddess, 
that particular lotus termed eamodhun, which may be rendered, 'the riches 
of love,’ 

The chief tomplo evinces tho same skill and taste as the atruotures of 
Barolli, and tho embellishmonts are similiar. Wo hero recognize the groupes 
of Mahadova and Parbutty, with the griffins {gras'), the N'lgunig, half-scrpeut 
half female. Sea., though not in so finished a style as at Barolli. Whatever 
bo tho ago of this tomplo (and wo found on tho pavement the name of a 
votary with the date 8. 1011, or A.D. Ooii), it is many oonturies more reoonb 
than those which .surround it, in whoso massive sirnplioity we have a fine 
specimen of the primitive architecture of tho Hindus. Even of these, wo 
can trace varieties. That of whioh wo jircsent a dra\. ing, shows, in its 
fluted columns, a rnoro ambitious, though not a better taste, than the 
plainer supportiora of the pyrainhlal roofs, whvdi cover all the anoiont temples 
of Bal-siva, I'ivo of tho.so .small 8hriuc.s lillod up each face of the quadran- 
gle, hut with tho exception of those on tho oast side, all are in ruins. The 
doors of those whioh possess an enolosod sanctum, face inwards towards thq 
larger shrine : and each has a simple lo iv altar, on which aro ranged the 
attendant divinities of Mahadova. The sculpture of all these is of a much 
later date than tho specimens at Barolli, and of inferior execution, though far 
superior to any thing that the Hindu sculptor of modern days can fabricate. 
They may possibly bo of tho date found inscribed (the tenth oentury)^ 


* It will be roqttisitio to view Ibis fraguivat in a reversed lojition. to tbe intended efiort 
of the artist. 
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posterior to which no good Hindu sculpture is to be found- As this spot 
710 W utt^dy deserted, aud tl^i and wild boar are the only inhabitants 
t*i.it vhit <^:roV‘^5 of bh‘‘V% T shall bo guilty of no sacrilege in re- 

oi’ to sn sptohu^ns of early art.* 

Lsalp ' \VA^co operated vvith the ruthless Toork in destroying the oldest 
sp^ ' of t!iO art. Whoreve-** there is a chink o*' crevice, vegetation fixes 
Of thi*^ wc! had a tine !:>pi‘ciineii in a gigantic but now mouldering 
kom), which had implanted itself in the mmduf o( the principal-temple, and 
rent it to its foundation. On examining its immense roots, largo slabs were 
actually encased with the wood, the bark of which nearly covers a whole 
rf^giment of p.‘i.f«y gods. This fact alone attests the longevity of this species 
of tr^ie, which is said to live a thousand years. The fountain temple has, in 
a similar wey, beep levelled by another of these koroo trees, the branches of 
which hud grad really pressed in and overwhelmed it. or 

nuptial-ljalljis also n<"arly unroofed ; and although the portico may yet survivo 
for ages, time is rai)idly consuming the rest. 

I should have said that there are two distinct enclosures, an interior 
and exterior, and it is fchc ilr^t which is crovfded with the noblest trees, every 
where clustered by the i^vela, ^the ga^Und of eternity/ sacred to Maha« 
deva, whiju sh;' les ;he orvtrhanging it in festoons. This is the giant 

of the para‘s: bic tribe, its main sti m being as thick imar the root as my body. 

I counted si^tv joints, uach app'u’ently denoting a year's growth, yet not half 
way up ‘he tree on which id climbed. That highly scented shrub, the ke^M 
grew in great profusion near Ibe coode, and a bevy of monkeys were gamboll- 
ing about them, the so^a inhabitants of the grove. The more remote cncio* 
sure contained many altars, sacred to the manes of the faithful wives who 
became eain the salvation of their lords. On r^nmo of these altars wore 
three and four pootliB^ or images, denoting the nnmbi r of devotees. It would’ 
require a month's halt and a compau” of pioncors to turn o>vor those ruins, 
and then wo might not be rewarded for otir pains Wo have therefore set to 
work to clear a path, that; wo may emerge from those wikb. 

ATaoZi, Deeeml/er 5ih, twelve miles. — The road runs Lhrough one continued 
forest, which would have been utterly impassable but f bhu hatchet. 
way is the boundary between jBhynsror and Bhanpura, also an ancient an-* 
panage of Mowar, but now belonging to llolcar. Naoli is a comforfeablo' 
village, having the remains of a fort to the westward. 

In ^ the evening I went to visit TakaJi-ea’CCond, or ^ fountain of the* 
snake-king.' It is about two inilos east of Naoli ; the road, through a jungle, 
over the jflat highland or Pathar, presents no indication of the object of re- 
search, until you suddenly find yourself on the brink of a precipice nearly tw<'^ 
hundred feet in depth, cro\vd(=‘d with noblo trees, on which tb") knotted k(y>*ro 
was again conspiciious. The di^scent to this glen was over masses of rook ; 
and about half-way down, on a small platform, are two shrines ;on^ 
containing i ho statue of Tak-sAmc the snak^-king ; the other of Dhunantra, the 
who was tu*oducrfl at the ‘churning of the ocean.’ 'I'he oooTid or 
fountain, at l.h^ southriH extremity of the abyss, is about t\vo hutidrcd years 
in oiro urn for on e \ termed athag, or hin fathomable,* accoi^ing to tuy guide 

# Of th<j stylo of these specimens tho critics are onablod t "' as several are 

aapositea in the museum of the Royal Asiatic l-iooioty. These mark the deolino of the arte } 
as do those or BarolU its lyhata highest point of exoellonct. 
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and if we may .l^tdge from its dark sea-^reen lustre it must ba of considerable 
depth. It is iUled by a cascade of full one hundred u oorpendioular 
height, under which is a stone-scat, sacred to the genius of th v ot. At 
the west side issues a rivulet, called the TttkAai?'i,or f.c pf • tine, after 

pursuing a winding course for many miles, hundred f t b«jlo,>- the 

ru/facti of the Pathar, washes the erst-Tn lace of IjLingUzgurh, a * » / , j 
iy the Arnjar. Ghassi, my native artist, is busy wUn the J J)e 

j-nak ) kttig, and Dhunantra, the From ti“" s-tuiuiio iho 

we hail li view of the castle of Hiugla;, ce* brated in Lake’s war > i^h 
the Mahrattai, and which was takjii by Ouptain Hutchinson wifn rwow 
Bengal artillery, ” 

Hhwnmm,, DeGeniuer 6tA, eight miles. — -This was a delightful march, 
prcscuHii'j ^ucturcs at every step Two miles, through juuglo, brought us to 
the abrupt crest of the Pathar. For soint dl Unoc the -oaLe was over a neck 
or ohlne, Whh deep norp* dolls on each which at ics extremity, 

the point of descent, termed the ^kaC or beer, me a valley, gradually ex- 

panding until wo reached Bhanpura. At the ghat aie the rom-Mus of a very 
ancient fortress, named Indorgurb, which must have bee^. one of tho strong- 
holdj of this region long anterior to the Ohanderawut feudatories of Mewar, 
fcjomo fragments of sculpture iudic.ito the pret>once of the artist of Barollij 
but all Hcarch for inscriptions was fruitless. From hoxioe we saw the well- 
dofined skirts of tho plateau stretching westward by Ratnpura to the Lass- 
aughals, Tarrapoor, and Jawud, the point of our ascent last year. 

It was ploafc'ing, uffcor a week’s incarceration amidst these ruins and 
soonos of nacural grandeur, whore European foot had never trod, to see 
verdant fields and inhabitants of the plains; such alternations^ make each 
dtdighfcfiil in its turn. Wo had been satiated with the interminable flats 
and tinvnrying corn-iiolds of Harouti, and it was a relief to quit that tame 
tru)i (iniiity for the whirlpools of the Ohum'- il, the coonds o[ 'anga, and the 
snak" Idtig iu the rogion* of thi. Shibh' Ih-urga. 

As ap)»ro!<ch -■ 5' -'.‘qj* ,, -rro , A smuil nviifet. called the 

Rovvrt, v/ Ju ■. n* vi^hich i:i mausoleum of 

|j il'ti; j b*j*.‘ar, i./k .'tcoi' ^ oi Lis ,»t ry, when he drove 
* h .<ruv h i t ^Uworj .‘ridiioc f worthy of the 

i*/ rbarn.i M a - bui***. nj. >, . twa<>j^ all of 

n/ t ‘ •: vi iin Moin liy. I’h ’Vti of th?V intrepid 

ii 'aM »?! :lu ! M I' ^150 ki . 1 kvdu* itcitig pJSo-iiq with 


:j', .. i u Uo . r/ho *''‘vae terms 

»<'(*( i ' * , / . / I, j. ‘i u •'* " A'l* 'k,iv,'v^ '"->y *a iiuxacure and 

I 'r i iW . , * *' i<*'* a ^ » ^ 'CU are hollow and 

ih'ifdi i' ‘hi vl'^'g i. ci piauf* oi halt for pdgrims or travellers; 

,f htio it v', ;nvucJs. On the right of, the tehiple 

ii.ti. ijumI r ^ .11 *./- of /J i ;s n, i-r C’‘i< jf^aph to the memo- 

rv lO' r’s u,. I uiorioy ou Abo • i-*'* 

Iwnjuhhr’ii iUi : ' »pj ! ' ‘-'j > :b .a o mdsOme 

<;i d' nnin c.uk‘d or i’-- r, a bu)hJ • 

Aog on lito n/Jjt ol iui? '/'Uo w.iy, vJut ? , n'n jOwii'J' i^H o-k/ ^opg for 

thii soul or J*“''Aunt, hoU 'Yj au aU/^r o.j '.Juo.'. phvnU H vo'ity f’'ur 
or Inmk, a»v;ayH burning. A figure dressea m white was on the aidar ; imnic-' 
piatoly bL^hind which, painted ou the Valh was Jeewunt himself, and as in the 
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days of his glory, mounted on his favourite war-horse, Mowah. The chaonr 
was waving over his head, and silver-maco bearers wore attending, while the 
ofliiciatiug priests, seated on curpets, pronounced their incantations. 

I left the master to visit Mowah, whoso stall is close to the maunoloum 
of Holcar, whom he bore in many a de^^perate strife^ The noble animal 
seemed to possess all his master’s aversion to a Frengi^ and when, having 
requested his body clothes to be removed, I wont up to exaTuine him, he at 
first backed his ears and shewed fight ; but at last permitted mo to rub his 
fine forehead. Mowah is a chesnut of the famed Beemrathali breed j like his 
master, a genuine native of Maharashtra, he exhibits tho frame-work of a 
perfect horse, though ^undor 14. 3.; his fore-legs show what ho has gone 
through. His head is a model, exhibiting the highest quality of blood : oars 
small and pointed, eye full and protruding, and a mouth that could drink 
out of a tea-cup. He is in very good condition ; but ^ I put in my urzee that 
they T^'ould provide more ample and sweeter bedding, which was readily 
promised. The favourite elephant is a pensioner us woll as Mowah. Even in 
these simple incidents, we see that the mind is influcncod by similiar a'-'so- 
ciations all over the world. 

Bhanpura is a town of five thousand houses surrounded by a wall in good 
order ; the inhabitants apparently well contented with the mild administra- 
tion of Tantia Jogh, the present Dewan of Holcar’s court; but they are all 
alive to the conviction that this tranquility is due to the supervising power 
alone. I was greatly gratified by a visit from tho respectable communiry of 
Bhanpura merchants, bankers and artizans, headed by the Hakim in person; 
nor cDuld the inhabitants of my own country, Me war, evince more kind and 
courteous feeling. In fact, they have not forgotten tho old tie j that the Rao 
of Bhanpura, though now holding but a small portion of his inheritance. 
Was one of the chief nobles of Mewar, and even still receives the tilac of 
accession for Amud from the hands of his ancient lord, though nearly a 
century has elapsed since Holcar became his sovereign de facto : but associ- 
ations here are all-powerful. 

OurroU, Dedember 7th ; distance thirteen miles ; direction, S.S.E. — It 
was delightful to range over the expansive plains of Malwa, and not to be 
reminded at every step by the exclamation ^thdkur^' of the attendant, that 
there was some stony impediment ready to trip one up, the n.oment one’s 
vision was rawed ab6ve the earth. A singular contrast was presented be- 
tween the moral aspect of those plains and of Harouti. Hero, though the 
seat of prepeitual war still visible in sterile fields, we observe conafort display- 
ed in the huts and in the persons of the peasantry ; there, amidst all the 
gifts of Annapurna, the miserable condition of tho ryot provokes one to 
ask, ‘‘whence this difft-rence Tho reason is elsowhcre explained. ^ 

Gurrote is a thriving town of twelve hundred houses, the chief of a 
tuppa or subdivision of Rams>ara, .vhonce a deputy hakim is sent as resi- 
dent manager. Ti if. walled in; but the inhabitants seemed to feel they had 
now a better socuriiy than walls. Here there is nothing antique j but Moh, 
with its old castle, about midway in this morning’s journey, might furnish 
something for the povte-feuille, espr*ciallv a (inn sculptured torun yet standinjr* 
and fragments strewed in every direction Tradition is almost mute, all 
I,bpuld learn was that it was the abode of a king, called Satul-Patul> whom 
they catried back to the er'a-cf the* Pandus. 
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t much surprised to find the plain strewed with agates and corn®' 
iians, of every variety of tint and shape, both veined and plain, semi-trans' 
parent and opaciuo, many stalaofcitic, in various degrees of hardness, still con- 
taning the fibre of grass or root, serving as a nucleus for the (‘oncretiot?. 
There are no hills to account for these products in the black loam of the 

S ’ains, unless the Ohumbul should have burst his bed and inundated them. 

or are their any nullaz which could have carried them down, or any 
appearance of calcareous deposit in the soil, which, when penetrated to any 
depth, was found to rest upon blue slate. 

Uaves of D/eoemnar, December 8th \ direction south 10® west; distanc,® 
.twelve miles. — The country reminded us of Mowar, Saving the same agree- 
able undulations of surface and a rich soil, which was strewed throughout, 
as yesterday, with agates. As wo approached the object of our search, fh® 
oaves of Dhoomnar, wo crossed a rocky ridge covered with the d/iak jungle, 
through which wo travelled until wo arrived at the mount. We found 
camp pitched at the northern base, near a fine tank of water j but our curi- 
osity was too great to think of breakfast untill the mental appetite satiated. 

The hill is between two and three miles in circumference; to the north it 
is bluff, of gradual ascent, and about one hundred and forty feet in height, the 
summit presenting a bold perpendicular scrap, about thirty feet high, 
top is flat, and covered with burr troos. On the south side it has the forjpa 
of a horsc-shoe, or irregular crescent, the horns of which are turned to the 
south, having same bold natural ramparts running round its crest, pierced 
throughout with caves, of which I counted one hundred and seventy ;,! 
should rather say that these wore merely the entrance to the temples and 
extensivo habitations of these ancient Troglodytes. The rook is a cellular 
iropolay, so indurated and compact as to take a polish. There are traces of 
a city, external as*woH as internal, but whether they were ootemporaneoua 
wo cannot conjecture* If wo judge from the remains of a wall about nine 
foot thick, of Oyclopoan formation, being composed of largo oblong masses 
without cement, wo might incline to that opinion, and suppose that tB# 
oaves wore for the monastic inhabitants, did they not afford proof to the 
contrary in their extent and appropriation. 

On reaohit^g the scarp, we wound round its base until we arrived at an 
opening out through it from top to bottom, which proved to be the entrance 
to a gallery of about one hundred yards in l«*ngth and nearly four in breadth, 
terminating in a quadrangular court, measuring about one hundred feet by 
flijvonty, and about thirty live feet in height; in short, an immense square 
cavity, hollowed out of tho rock, in the centre of which, cut in like manner 
out of one single mass of stone, is tho temple of tho four-armed, diviei^i 
Ohatoor-bhooja. Exclusive of this gallery, there is a stairow out' in ifie 
north-west angle of the excavation, by which there is an ascent ^ the sum- 
mit of tho rock, on a level with which is the pinna 9 l 0 of tho temple./ Ap- 
parently without any soil, soinc of the finest trees I ever saw, ohdefly ,’^he 
sacred poopul, burr, and tamarind, arc to be found hero. 

Tho groumUplan of the temple is of the usual form, having a mi^dra, 
rnunduf^md portico, to which the well-known i^vxix petgoda is giv^p, ayd 
there is simplicity as well as solidity both in tho design and execution. /Phe 
columns, entablatures,, with a good show of ornament, are distinct in' their 
details ; and there are many statues, besides flowers, not in bad taste, ^es- 

74 ' \ 
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pecially the carved ceiliwga. It would be regarded as a curiosity if fouud on 
a plain, and put together in the ordinary manner ; but when it is considered 
that all is from one block, and that the material is so little calculated to dis- 
play the artistes skill, the work is stupendous* 

Vishnu, who is here adored as the “four- armed was placed upon an 
altar, clad in robes of his favourite colour (pandu, or yellow ochre) whence 
one of his titles, Pandurany* ^ The principal shrine is surrounded by the 
inferior divinities in the following order: First, on entering are the Poleas 
or ‘Porters;’ Ganesa is upon the right, close to whom is Saraavati, ‘^hoae 
throne is on the tongue and on the left are the twinsons of Kali, the 
Bhiroos, distinguished as Kala (black), and Qora (fair) ; a little in advance of 
these is a shrine containing five of the ten Mahabedas^ or ministering agents 
of Kali, each known by his symbol, or i?aAan, as the bull, man, elephant; 
buffalo, and peacock. The Mahabedias are all evil genii, invoked in jup, or 
incantations against an enemy, and phylacteries, containing formulas address- 
ed to them, ate bound round the arms of warriors in battle* 

At the back of the chief temple are three shrines ; the central one con- 
tains a statue of Narayana, upon his hydra-coach, with Lacshmi at his feet. 
Two Dytes, or evil spirits, appear in conflict close to her ; and a second figure 
represents her in a running posture, looking back, in great alarm, at the 
combatanta. Smaller figures about Narayana represent tho heavenly choris- 
ters administering to his repose, playing on various instruments, tho moorali, 
or flute, the vina^ or lyre, the mnyooTo,^ or tabor, and the nmdhung and thal^ 
or cymbals, at the sound of which a serpent appears, roaring his crest with 
delight. The minor temples, like the larger one, are a^so hewn out of the 
rook 5 but the statues they contain are from the quartz rook of the Fathar, 
and they, therefore, appear incongruous with tho other parts. In fact, from 
an emblem of Mahadeva, which rises out of the threshold, and upon which 
the “four-armed” Vishnu looks down, I infer that theso temples were origin- 
ally dedicated to the creative power. 

We proceeded by the steps, out laterally in the rock, to the south side, 
where we enjoyed, through the opening, an unlimited range of vision over 
the plains beyond the Ohumbul, even to Mundisoro and Sondwarra. De- 
scending some rude steps, and turning to tho left, we entered a cavern, the 
roof of which was supported by one of those singularly-shaped columns, 
named after the sacred mounts of the Jains ; and here ibis necessary to 
mention a curious fact, that while every thing on one side is Budhisb or Jain, 
on the other all is Sivite or Vishnuvi. At the entrance to the cave adjoin- 
ing this are various colossal figures, standing or sitting, too charaoterisfcic of 
the Budhists or Jains to be mistaken; but on this, the south side, every 
thing is ascribed to the Pandus, and a recumbent figure, ten feet iu length 
with his hand under his head, as if asleep, is termed the son of Bhoem,^’ and 
as the local tradition goes, “only one hour old a circumstance which called 
forth from my conductor, who gravely swallowed the tale, the exclamation.— 
“ What would he have been if nok mahina ca baluc, nine months^ ohildY 
The chief group is called the Five Pandus, who, according to tradition, tool 
VP their abode here during their exile from the Jumna 5 and the other figure 

performing menial offices to the heroes. 

Fortunately, I had my Jain Guru with me, who gave me more correo 
jttotloaa of these groups than the local cicerone^ All these figures are re 
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presentatioTis of the deified pontiffs of the Jains, and the group of five are 
tfa* most celebrated of the twenty-four, and distinctively called the Panch- 
viz, Rishubdeva, the first; Suntnath, the sixteenth; Nemnath, the 
twenty'aecond j Parswanath, the twenty-third and Mahavira, the twenty- 
fourth- Each ha«t his sacred mount, or place of pilgrimage {teeriit), and each 
is recognized by his symbol, viz* the bull, black antelope, conch-shell, hooded 
serpent, the tiger ; and it is quite sufficient to find one of these symbols upon 
the plinth to ascertain the particular pontiff to which it belongs. There was 
also, in a twitting posture, Chandra Prebhoo, known by his sign, the crescent. 
All the figures arc from ton to eleven feet high. That in a recumbent posi- 
tion, my Wend said was one of the pontiffs, about to ^‘‘shuffle off this mortal 
coil/' preparatory to apotheosis. '‘When such an event took place, the 
throne of Inclra shook, and ho sent a deputation to convey the deceased 
through the /r/ie(ir Sarnudm (aca of curds), to the great temple of deification, 
whither the whole heavenly hoyt advanced to conduct him,*' 

Next to, and communicating by a passage with, this hall pf the Jain 
pontiffs, is the most extensive excavation of Dhoomnar, locally designated as 
Bhoom's Bazaar.'’ The extreme length of this excavation is about a hun- 
dred feet, and the breadth eighty. Although the name of tliis leader of the 
Pat)(lus designates every subdivision of this cave, yet every thing is Budhist. 
Tho main apartment is that called Bheom's armoury or treasury, the entrance 
to which is through a vestibule, about twenty feet square, supported by two 
oolumns, and having four lateral semicircular niches, now empty, but probab- 
ly intended for statues: this opens to the armoury, which is a vaulted apart- 
ment, about thirty foot by fificcri, having at the further end a dhagope, 
supportitig tho roof. Those singularly* formed columns, if we may so term 
thorn, arc named after their sacred mounts ; and this is called 
which being saored to Adnath, the first pontiff, wo may conclude he was here 
adored. An extensive piazza, full twenty feet wide, evidently a dhern^ala, 
for tho pilgrims, runs round this apartment, supported by rows of massive 
fiKluaro oolumns, all out out of tho rock ; and again, on tho exterior,^ are 
numerous square colls, called tho apartments of tho or Jain laity ; 

in one of which there is a supporting dhagope^ and in another two statues of 
the twenty-third pontiff, Parswa. A part of the vaulted roof of Bheem’s 
treasury, as it is called, has fallen in, so that tho vault of heaven is seen 
through the aperture of the mountain. This is also attributed to Korea 
Ctioor ( ihie/\ whose statue appears on tho pinnacle of the temple of Barolli, 
indicating the old enemy of the Pandus, who robbed them of their kingdom. 
Close to tlic armoury is an apartment called the Rajloca, or for the ladies; 
but here tradition is at fault, since, with the exception of Koon^ the 
motherj Droopdevi alone shared the exile of the Pandus. 

StiU further to the right, or south-west, is another vaultOd and, toofi- 
ribbed apartment, thirty feet by fourteen, and about sixteen in central height^ 
supported by another image of fifoomeru. The sacred iwrr, or fig tree 
rdigioui)^ had taken root in tho very heart of this cavern, and^ having ex- 
partdod until checked by the roof, it found the line of least resistance to be 
the cavers mouth, whence it issued horizontally, and is now a goodly tree 
overshadowing tho cave.* Around thi« there are man y pauzid pr 

* % a mistake, 1 have had engraved the name of Ohtindowlee, the adjacent village, ia- 
atead of Dhoamnan* 
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halls for the Yatis, or initiited disciples, who stand in the same upright me'fli- 
talive posture ass the pontiff?'. 

But ib is impossible, and the attempt would be tedious to give, by any 
written description, an adequate idea of the subterranean town of Dhoomnar* 
It is an objecb, however, which will assist in illustrating the subject of cave-, 
worship in India ; and though in grandeur these caves cannot compare witb- 
those of Ellora, Oarli, or Saleette, yet in point of antiquity they ^ evidently 
surpass them. The temido dedicated to the Trithaiiears^ ot deified Jin^ 
esuoars (lord of the Jains}, are rude specimens of a rudo age, when the art 
of sculpture was in its yery infancy ; yet is there a boldness, of delineation as 
well as great originality of design, which distinguishes them from every thing 
else in India. In vain we hunted for inscription ; but a few isolated' letters of 
that ancient and yet undeciphored kind, which occurs on every monument 
attributed to the Pandas, wore here and there observed. There were fragtnents 
of sculpture about the base of the hill, differing both in desing and material 
from those of the mountain, Altogether, Dhoomnar is highly worthy of a 
visit, being one of the most curious spots in this part, which abounds with 
curiosities. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

^oute over the ground of Monson^s retreat, — Battle of Peeply, — Heroism of 
Umr Si/2^ Hara^ chief of Koelali, — Conduct of general monson — Puoh-> 
pahar, — Kimwarra, — Thriving aspect of the country, — Jhalra-Patunp 
Temples, — Gommeroial immunities of the city, — Judicious measures of the 
Regent in establishing this mart — Public visit of the community of Patuu 
The andent pity, — Legends of its foundation,— Profusion of ancient 
ruins, — Fine sculpture and architecture of the temple, — Inscriptions,— Cross 
the natural boundary of Harouti and Malxoa, — The ohaoni of the Kotah 
Regent — Ohaoni of the Pindarris , — Oagroxon, — JSfaraxjnpoor, — Mokun^ 
darra Pass^ — Inscriptions, — Anecdotes of the Lords of the Passp 
The chaoni of Sheem, — Ruins , — Ordmances of the Ilara princes, — Re* 
turn to Kotah, — Field sports,— Kuthor attached by a hear, — Ruins of 
, JEhailgurh, 

, Pxichpahar^ lOih December, — We returned to Gurrote yesterday; whence 

we marched ten miles north-north-^aat this morning over naemorable ground. 
It was from Gurrote that the retreat of Monsoon commenced^ an event as re- 
markable in the history of British India as the retreat of Xenophon in that 
of Greece. The former has not been commemorated by the obmmander, 
though even the pen of Xenophon himself could not have mitigated the 
reproach which that disastrous event has left upon our military reputation. 
Holcar was at Pertabgurh, when, hearing of the advance of the Enj^lish 
army, he made direct on Miiudisore, whore he halted merely to refresh his 
horses, and crossing the Ohumbul at the Aora ford, he pushed direct on 
Gurrote, a distance of nearly fifty miles. Local report states that Monson* 
in utter ignorance of the rapid advance of Holoar, had that morning reoom- 
msneed hk march for Ohandwasso, with what object is unknown j but as 
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soon as ho learned the vicinity of the foe, without awaiting him, he orjdered 
a retrograde movement to gain the Mokundurra pass, leaving Lucan with 
the irregular horse and the Kotah auxiliaries, chiefly Hara haj poors, to secure 
his retreat. Holcar’s army amounted to ten thousand horse, in four^oZe^, or 

masses, each acting separately. That nnder Khan Bungush came on 

Lucan from the south, while that under Hum at Doha, from the direction of 
Bhan poor, attacked the Kotah contingent. Lucan defended himself like a 
hero and having repelled all their charges, had become the assailant, when 
he received his death blow from a hand in his own paega* My informant, 
who was that day opposed to this gallant soldier, described the scene, point- 
ing out the mowah tree close to which he fell. 

The auxiliary band of Kotah was led by the Hara chief of Koelah, his 
name XJmr Sing. On receiving the orders of the English commander, he 
prepared, iu the old Hara style, to obey them. The position he selected was 
about a quarter of a mile west of Lucan, on the north bank of the Amjar, 
his left protected by the village of Pecply, which stands on a gentle emi- 
nence gradually shelving to the stream, the low abrupt bank of which would 
secure him from any charge iu front. Here, dismounting from his horse, 
Umr Sing, surrounded by one thousand men, ‘^spread his carpet,'^’ resolved 
to defend the passage of the Amjur. His force was chiefly infantry, who met 
the enemy with volleys of matchlocks, and filled the stream with their 
bodies j but just as ho was about to close with them, a ball hit him in the 
forehead and another in the right breast. He fell, but immediately rose 
again, and reclining against a sugar-milLstone, encouraged his m?en to the 
charge. The calmness of his manner indicated no danger, but it was the 
dying effort of a Hara : pointing with his sword to the foe, he fell back and . 
expired. Four hundred and fifty of his men w’^ere either killed or wounded^ 
around their chief, and among the latter, the Polaita chief, the next in rank 
to Koolah, and the bukshee, or paymaster-goueral of Kotah was made 
prisoner, and forced to sign a bond for ten lakhs of rupees as a ransom, a 
penalty for siding with the English. 

A humblo altar of clay marks the spot where the brave Hara feB, 
having a tablet, or joojarh, representing as usual a cavalier and hia steed, 
armed at all points; I felt indignation at the indifference of the Regent, 
who had not marked the spot with a more durable monument j but he is na 
Hara ; though could he entomb the whole tribe, he would erect a structure 
rivalling even thas of Mausoleus. But this receives a homage which might 
bo denied to a more splendid one ; for the villagers of Peeply foil not in 
thoir duty to the of Umr Sing, whose lowly altar is maintained, in 

repair. Xho devoted Lucan has not even so frail a monument as this,; npr 
could I learn if the case which enclosed^ his gallant spirit had- ahyf - of 
soulpturo. But his memory will be cherished by the'inbabitsmtfi of 
who will point to the mowah tree as that of ‘‘ Lucan ^heh ca JoojwrhC* 

By the sacrifice of these brave men, the British commander gained the 
Mokutidrara pass, without seeing even an enemy ; had he there left only five 
companies, with sufficient supplies and ammunition, under such men as 
Sinclair or Nichol, Mokundurra might have rivalled Thermopylee in reuown; 
hr such is the peculiarity of the position, that it would have taken a week 
to turn it, and that could bo done by infantry alone. But the commander 
had no c<?nfidenoe in his men why then did he accept Jbhe command i 
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Throughout; the retreat, the sepahis were eager for the fight, and expressed 
their opinion openly of their leader; and this ‘ doubting ^ commander left 
five companies to defend the passage of the Bunas, how did they perfom it? 
by repelling every assault, while a particle of ammunition lasted. I have 
often passed this ford, once with Sindia’s army, and only three years after 
retreat. The gallant stand was admirably described to me by Zemaun Khan 
Rohilla, a brave soldier and no boaster, (and that day among our foes,) who 
coolly pointed to the precise spot where he shot one of our officers, in the 
last charge, with his pistol. He said that the Mahratta infantry would no 
longer return to the charge, and that Jeswunt Rao was like a madman, 
threw his turban on the ground and called for volunteers amongst the cavaU 
ry, by whom at length Sinclair and his men were cut oiBf* It is a lesson by 
which we ought to profit, never to place in command of sepahis those who do 
not understand, confide in, and respect them. 

Puehpahar is a thriving town, the head of one of the four districts of 
which, by the right nf war we became possessed, and have transferred from 
Holcar to the Regent: so far we have discharged the debt of gratitude. 
Eighty villages are attached to Puehpahar, which, though never yielding Ices 
than half a lakh of rupees, is capable of raising more than twice that sun. 
There are two thousand houses in the town, which has an extensive bazaar 
filled with rich traders and bankers, all of whom came to visit mt. The 
cornelian continues to strew the ground even to this place. 

Kunwarra, Vltli ; thirteen miles; direction, N, E. — by E.— 

Passed over a fine rich soil, with promising young crops of wh$at and gram, 
and plenty of the last crop (joar) in stacks ; a sight not often seen in 
these war-trodden plains and which makes the name, Kunwarra, or ‘'the land, 
of the corn,” very appropriate. At the village of Aonla, four miles south we 
crossed the high road leading from Oojein through the durra to Hindusthan, 
the large town of Soneil lying three miles to our right. 

Shalra'PaUiUy 12tA December] thirteen miles; direction, N.N.E.by 
The road over the same fertile soil, — Passed the Chunderbhaga rivulet, the 
source of which is only two coss distant, and was shown within the range^ 
the isolated hill of Relaitoh, formerly the retreat of a Bhil community, 
which sent forth four thousand bowmen to ravage the plains of Malwa; these 
were extirpated by Zalim Sing. 

, . creation of the Regent; and, as we apprJeaohed it, 

his kindness procured me the distinction of being met, a full mile beyond 
the town, by the cheif magistrate, the council, and the most wealthy inha^ 
bitants: an honour duly appreciated, this being the only town in India pos- 
sessing the germs of civil liberty, in the power of framing their own muni- 
cipal regulation. This is the mere remarkable, as the immunities of their 
commercial charter were granted by the most despotic ruler of India ; though 
the boon was not a concession to liberty, but an act of policy ; it was given 
for value received or at least expected, and which has been amply realized, 
Having exchanged salutations, and promised a more extended courtesy at 
my tents in the evening, we took advantage of the town being thinned, and 
passed in under a general discharge of ordnance from the ramparts. The 
city is tt^rly a square, surrounded by a substantial wall and bastions, furni- 
shed^ with cannon. ^ The ground plan is simple, being that of the Indian 
cAowpm or cross, with two main street intersecting each other at right an^es " 
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and many iwnallees ones running paralled to them. The main street is from 
south to north* We proceeded through this hurra bazar ^ until we reached the 
point of intersection^ where, upon a broad terrace, stands a temple to Chatoor* 
mooja^ the ^four-armed^ god, at least ninety feet in height. The marble 
dome and colonnaded mnnduf^ and the general proportions of the structure, 
attracted my attention ; but having been recently repaired and coated with 
white, t passed it by, conceiving it; to be modern, and not likely to furnish 
historical data. From thence to the northern gate is a range, on either side, 
of houses of a uniform structure, having a great appearance of comfort ; 
and the street which is nearly a mile long, terminates with a temple erected 
by the Regent to his favourite divinity, Dwarcanatht* The image here enshri • 
nod was ploughed up from the ruins of the ancient city, and carried to the 
Regent at Kotah, who, leaving to the choice of the goi the title under which 
and the site whore, he would be worshipped, his various names were inscri- 
bed and placed under the pedestal *, the priest drew forth that of QopaUji^ 
and a magnificent shrine was erected to him upon the bank of one of the 
finest lakes in India, the waters of which, raised by an artificial dam, could 
bo made to enviorn it at pleasure. 

In a street to the north, and parallel to the first, but as yet incomplete, 
is a handsome temple, dedicated to the sixteenth Jain prophet. This also, 
I afterwards discovered, was an antique structure, recently repaired, and one 
of the hundred and eight temples, tlte beela of which sounded in the ancient 
city ; whence its Shalra-patxm or *the city of bidls,’ and not, as erroneously 
stated hitherto, from the tribe of the Regent, Shalra patun^ of the Jhala ; 
ignorance of which fact made me pass over the temples, under the supposi- 
tion that they were coeval with its modern foundation. I stopped for 
a few moments at the mantion of the chief magistrate, Sah Munniram, and 
having expressed my admiration of all I had seen, and my hope that the 
prosperity of the city would redouble under his paternal care in these days of 
peace, I made my salaam and took leave. Opposite his house, engraved pn a 
pillar of stone, in the charter of rights of the city.* Its simplicity will excite 
a smile j but the philosopher may trace in it the first rudiments of that com- 
moroial greatness, which made the free cities of Europe the instruments of 
general liberty, Few of these had their privileges so thoroghly defined, or so 
isorupuloualy observed ; and the motive which brought the community toge- 
ther was the surest guarantee against their infringement. A state of general 
war made them congregate, and was the origin of these immunities, which 
the existing peace and tranquillity will perpetuate. Any want of good faith 
would be the destruction of Patun. 

When the Regent took advantage of the times to invite the wealtliy^of 
all the surrounding regions to become settiera in this new mart, he >iaely 
appealed to the evidence of their senses as the beet pledge for the falfilmpnt 
of his promises. Simultaneously with the charter, the fortifications were 
commenced, and an adequate garrison was placed here under a commandant 
well known and respected. He excavated wells, repaired^ the dam df the 
old lake, and either built anew or repaired the religious edifices of ^ ail^ 
at the expense of the state ; and, to secure uniformity and solidity in ^he 
new habitations, he advanced to every man who required it half the mpi^ey 


♦ See Yol, 1, p, m. 
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necessary for their construction. But the greatest boon of all was his leaving 
the administration of justice, as well as of internal police, entirely in the 
hands of the municipal authorities, who, to their credit, resolved that the 
fines and forfeitures arising therefrom, instead of becoming a bait' for avarice 
and vexatious interference, should be offerings to the shrine of Dwarioa-uath* 
It is proper to say that the chief magistrate, Bah-Munniram, who 
is of the Vishnue sect, has a coadjutor in Gomani Ram, of the Oswal tribe 
and Jain feith, and each has his separate tribunal for the classes hi represent, 
while the whole form a joint council for tho general weal. They pull well 
together, and each has.founded a jjoom or suburb, named after thoir children. 
The Gho\teai^ or membeis of this council, arc selected aocroding to the gener- 
al sense entertained of their fitness ; and were the chie f magistrates also the 
free choice of the inhabitants at large, ‘the city bells’ would require no 
addition to her freedom. Thus, in the short space of twenty years, has been 
raised a city of six thousand comfortable dwellings, with a population of 
at least twentyfive thousand souls. But the hereditary principle, so power- 
fubthroughout these countries, and which, though it perpetuates many evils, 
has likewise been productive of much good, and has preserved these states 
from annihilation, will inevitably make the ‘turbbu’ of magistracy descend 
' from the head of Munniram or Gomani to their children, under whom, if 
they be net imbued with the same discretion as their parents, the sfcone- 
tablet, as well as the subsequent privileges of Jhalrapatun, may become a 
dead letter. The only officers of government residing m the town are the 
commandant and the collector of the imposts; and so jealous are they of the 
least interference on his part, that a fine would be inflicted on any in- 
dividual who, by delaying the payment of the authorized duties, furnished 
an excuse ' for his interference. 

• Such is an outline of an internal administration, on which I have just 
‘Lada commentary of the most agreeable description* ■: a public visit from 
all the wealth and worth of Patun. First, came the merchants, the brokers, 
the insurers of the Vishnue persuasion, each being introduced with the name 
'Of the firm j then followed the Oswal merchants, in similar form, and both 
-of’ them I seated in the order of their introduction and resjpectability. 
After them followed the trades, the or deacons, each making bis 

* in the name of the whole body. Then came tho art izans, braziers, 
dyers, confectioners, down to the barbers, and town- crier. The agricultural 
; irtfcer^t was evidently at a discount in Patun, and subordinate to the 
' commercial the old Mundlooe Patels , were, “though last, not least*' in this 
interesting assemblage. Even the fraiLsisterhood paid their and, 

in’ their modesty of demeanour, recalled the passage Burke applied in 
contrast to a neighbouring state, “vice lost half its deformity, by losing all 
its grossness.*' Sah Munniram himself preserved order outside, while to his 
colleague he left the formalities of introduction. The goldsmiths' company 
presented,' as their nuzzar^ a small silver powder-flask, shapfedi as an alligator, 
and covered with delicate chain-work, which I shall retain not only as a 
specimen of the craft, but in remembrance of a day full of unusual interest. 
They retired in the same order as they came, preceded by the town- band, 
flags', trumpets, and drums. 

''Such is Jhalra-Patun. May the demon of anarchy keep from its walls, 
and the orthodox and heterodox Duumviri live in amity for the sake of the 
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general good, nor by their animosities, increase the roSwbinlanoo which l^bit 
mart bears to the frcd cities of Euiope. ! 

From all I could learn, justice is distributed with as even a hand aS 
in most societies, but thcrcvor existed the community that submitted to 
restraint, or did not murmur at the Iral of the law ? jhalra-Patun is now 
the grand commercial mart of CTppcr Malwa, and has swallowed up all the 
commorco of the central towns between its own latitude and Indore. Though 
not ovou on the high road, when established, tnis difHculty was oviircoine by 
the road coming to ic. The transit-duties on salt alone must be considep- 
able, as chat of the lakes of western Itajwurra 2 )assea through it in its way 
to the south-east. It is uot famed, howovor, for any 'staple article of trade, 
but merely as an entrepot. 

Wo have said enough of the modern city, and must now revert to the 
ancient, which, licaide:' its metaphorical appellation of "‘the city of bolls,’' 
had the name of Okundmvali^ and tho rivulet which flowed through it, the' 
Ohandrabhaga. There is an abundunce of legends, to which we may be en- 
abled to apply the tost of inscription. In some, liaja Hoon is again brought 
forward as tho founder of tho city ; though othurs, with more probability, 
assign its foundation to the daughter of Ohandntsen, the Pramar king of 
Malwa, who was delivered of a sou on this spot while on a pilgrimage. ’ Ah' 
other uscribos it to a more humble origin than either, i. e. to Jussoo, a popf 
wood-outter of tho ancient tribe of Or, who, returning homewards from his 
daily occupation, dropped his axe upon the iMrls-imtluv, with the aid of 
which ho transmuted iron to gold, and raised “‘the city of the moon" 
(Ghandntvati)', and tho lake is sull called after him Jkssoo Or ca-tallcth 
Thu Paiidu Bheom likewise come in for his share of the founder’s fhme ; who^ 
with hU brethren during their oovouant with the Kaorea, found oonoeal- 
inont in tho forest ; but hia foe, fearing tho effect of his devotions, sent his 
familiar to disturb them. Tho spirit took tho form of a boar, but as ho'sp^ 
past him through the thicket, Bheom discharged an arrow, and on this spo.t 
whoro this fell, tho Ohandrabhaga sprung up. Whoever was the founder, t 
havo littla doubt that tradition has converted Jussoo vorma, the grandson 
of XTdyadit, tho monarch of all Malwa, into tho wood.-cutter; for uot only 
dose this prince’s name occur in one of tho inscriptions found here, but X 
have dlsooyored it in almost every ancient oity of Central India, over which 
his ancestors hod hold supremo power from the first to the thirteenth century 
of Vicrama.* ** 

The sites of temples mark tho course of the stream for a considerablS 
distance, the banks being strewed with ruins. Flights of stops, forming 
ffbals, roach to the water’s edge, where multitudes of gods, goddew^, and 
demons, are piled, and some more perfect planed Upon altars of clay, aVd^tw 
whioh some l«ay, well fed Oosens loiter, basking in the sun. 'Understands^ 
that no umbrage could bo t.ikon if I exported some of them to OodlpOofj I 
oarried off Narayan on his hydraoouoh, a Parbutty, a tri-murti, ahd a cart- 
load of tho diminores, which I found huddled together under a burt tr^.- 

* 0» Ik atono tablo, which I tUsoomd at Booiidr, of thj Takshatc raoa are thd rfardes 
both of Ohawdratton and JuHooverm.i> and ihoujjh no date is visibloi yofc tha^ of the 
iUod by another Rot of iustsriptioiw, inHeHod lu tho first voluino of tho Transaotiotte af iH©' 

BoyaJ Asiatic Beciety, at B. XlOl ur A. D. 1135 • th3 periDd wuoa tho old Hhtdtt'monarchierf 
i g; up and coneequoutly the arfe^ bo^^uming to decay, ' ^ , 
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There was a fine statue of Gun^sa, but our efforts to move Wisdo^n wefe in- 
effectual, and occcsioned not few jokes among my Brahmins - nor must I 
pass over a colossal baraha ( boar ) of which no artist in Europe need be 
ashamed. 

The powers of Destruction and Ee-production were those propitiated 
among the one hundred and eight shrines of Ohandravati ; of which only two 
or three imperfect specimens remain to attest the grandeur of past days. 
Every where, the symbolic lingam was scattered about, and the mundu/ of 
one of those still standing I found filled with representations of the Hindu 
Hecate and a host of Jesser infernals, the sculpture of which, though far in- 
ferior to that at Barolli, is of a high order compared with aught of modern 
times. The attitudes are especially well managed, though there is a want 
of just proportion. Even the anatomical display of the muscles is attended 
to ; but the dust, oil, and sindoor (vermilion of twelve centuries were upon 
them, and the place was dark and damp, which deterred us fiom distur- 
bing them. 

Ghassi is now at work upon the outline of two of the remaining shrines, 
and has promised to Q:ive up ten days to the details of the ceilings, the col- 
umns, and the rich varied ornaments, which the pencil alone can rer 
present. One of these shrine, having a part of the sengar cJiaori still 
standing, is amongst the finest things in Asia, not for magnitude, being to 
all appearance merely receptacles for the inferior divinities surrounding some 
grand temple, but for the sculptured ornaments, which no artist in Europe 
could surpass Each consists of a simple mindra or eella^ about twen- 
ty feet square, having a portico and a long open colonnaded vestibule 
in front for the priests and votaries. Every one of these numerous columns 
differs in its details from the others. But the entrance chiefly excites admi- 
tion, being a mass of elaborate workmanship of a peculiar kind, and the 
foliage and flowers may bo considered perfect.* It is deeply to bo lamented 
that no artist from Eurooe, have made casts from those masterpieces of sculp- 
ture and architecture, which would furnish many new ideas, and rescue the 
land sacred to Bhuvani ( Minerva ) from the charge of having taught noth- 
ing but deformity : a charge from which it is my pride to have vindicat- 
ed her. 

While I remained with Ghassi, amidst the ruins, I despatched my guru 
and Brahmins to make diligent search for inscriptions; but many of these, 
as well as thousands of divinities, the wrecks of ancient Patun, have been 
built up in the new town or its immense circumvallabion ; but our efforts 
were not altogether unrewarded. 

The oldest. inscription, dated S. 748 (A. D. 692), boro the name of Raja 
Doorgangul, or ^ the bar of the castle/ It is very long, and in that orna- 
mented character peculiar to the Budhists and Jaius throughout these 
regions. It contains allusions to tiie local traditions of the Panda Arjoon, 
and his encounter with the demon Virodhi under the form of Baraha, or the 
boar ; and states, that from the spot where the baraha was wounded, and on 

♦ The original dra-wings by Ghassi are deposited at my booksellers, Budd and Calkiu^ 
Pall-Mall, together with, those by Captain Wnugh, to thew that any deviation from the oHgi 
nal by the engravers is to the decided deterioration of the former. They are on a consider* 
ably larger scale than the engravings, and I am anxions that the public should thus form a 
estimate of the arts as they once existed in India. 
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^irhich his blood fell, a figure sprung, originating from the wound {ItJiet), 
whose offspring in consequence was called Khetrie ; “ of his line was Crishna 
Bhut Khotri, whose son was Takyao. What did he resemble, who obtainrd 
the fruits of the whole earth, conquering numerous foes t He had a son nam- 
ed Kynk, who was equal to the divinity which supports the globe ; in wisdom 
ho was renowned as Mahadeo; his name sent to sleep the children of his foe: 
he appeared as an avatar of Boodh, and like the ocean, which expands when 
the rays of the full moon fall upon it, even so does the sea of our knowledge 
increnso whoti ho looks upon it : and his verses are filled with ambrosia (a«i- 
rita). From Ohoyt to Choyt, sacrifice never ceased burning: Indra went 
without offspring * The contributions from the land were raised with jus- 
tice, whilst his virtues overshadowed the three worlds. The light which 
shines from the tusks of his foe’s elephant had departed ; and the hand which 
strnck him on the head, to urge him on, emitted no sound. Whore was the 
land that felt not his infiucncc } Such was Sir Kyuk ! when he visited for- 
eign lands, joy departed from the wives of his foej may all his resolves be 
accomplished ! 

“S. 748 (A. D. 692), on the full moon of Jyot, this incription was plac- 
ed in the mindra,by Goopta, the grandson of Bhat Gane.swar, lord of the lords 
of tvrse of Moondal, and son of Hur-goopta : this writing was composed, in 
the preaonoo of Sri Doorgangul Raja, to whom, salutation ! that forehead 
alone is fair which bows to the gods, to a tutor, and to woman ! Engraved by 
Oink the stone-cuttor. 

On this curious inscription we maj: bestow a few remarks. It appears 
to me that the wil<l legion of the creation of this Khetri, from the blood of 
Baraha, represented as a danoo, or demon in disguise, is another fiction to 
veil the admission of some northern race into the great Hindu family. The 
name of Baraha as an ancient Indo-Soythic tribe, is fortunately preserved 
in tho annals of jessuhner, which state, at the early periods of the Yadu- 
Bhatti hi.story, oppowl their entrance into India ; while both Takshao (or 
Tak) and Kyuk are names of Tatar origin, the former signifying ‘the snake,’ 
the latter ‘the heavens.’ The whole of this region boars evidence of a race 
whoso religion whs ophite, who bora the epithet of Takshac as the name of 
the tribe, and whoso inscriptions in this same nail-headed character are found 
all over central an 1 western India. If we combine this with all that we 
have already said regarding Raja Hoon of Bhadraot', and Ungutsi the Hun, 
who served the Rana of Ohoetore at this prerise period, f when an irruption 
is recorded from onntral Asia, wo are forced to the conclusion, that this ins- 
cription (bosiilcs many others), is a memorial of Scythic or Tatar prince, 
who, as well as the Goto }>rinco of Salpoor, J was grafted upon Hinduistook. 

The inscription next in point of antiquity was from the Jain temple'in 
the modern town. It was dated the 3 d of Jeyt, S. 1103 (A.D 1047), hut 
recorded only the name of a visitor to the shrine. 

Near the dam of the Or-sayw, there was a vast number of funeral 
memorials, termed ttism, of the Jain priesthood. One is dated ' the 3 d of 

* The alluRlon to affortlfl anotlier inafcanoo of tho presumption of the priests, who com 
psllci the gnds to fttteud tho saoriHoial ritos, ami henoo India could not visit his consort 

Jttdrani. . ^ ,r a ^ 

t See Vol, 1, p. 181, 

t Sea inscription, Vol, p> 
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Magh, S. 106G (A.D. 1010), on which day ^rimuntDeo, Chela, or disciple,* 
of Acharya Srimant Down, left this world/* The bust of the acharya, or 
dtoctor, is in a stiidious posture, the book laying open upon the thocni or 
cross, which forms a reading-desk, often the only sign on the nisea to mark 
{i Jam place of sepulture. 

The adjoining one contained the name of Devindra Acharya • the 
date S. 1180. 

Another was of Komar-deo, the pundea or priest of the race of 
Koomad Chandra Acharya, who finished his career on Thursday (aoorbar) 
the Mool nekshitra of S, 1289/^ 

There were many others, bat as, like these, they continued no historical 
data, they were not transcribed. 

Naraynpoor 13i/i DecemhcT, eleven miles. — Marched at daybreak, and 
about a coss north of the city ascended the natural boundary of Harouti and 
Malwa ; at the point of ascent was Gondore, formerly in the appanage of 
the Ghatti-'B.ao {lord of the pass), one of the legendary heroes of past days; 
and half a coss further was the point of descent into the Antrim or ‘valley^^’ 
through which our course lay due north. In front, to the north-west, Gag- 
rown, on the opposite range, was just visible through the gloom ; while the 
yet more ancient Mhow, the first capital of the Kheechies, was pointed out 
five coss to the eastward, I felt most anxious to visit this city, celebrated in 
the traditions of Central India, and containing in itself and all around much 
that was worthy of notice. But time pressed ; so we continued our routo 
over the path trodden by the army of Alla-o-din when he besieged Achildas 
in Gagrown. The valley Was full three miles wide, the soil fertile, and the 
scienery highly picturesque. The forest on each side echoed with the screams 
of the peacock, the calls of the partridge, and the note of the jungle cook, 
•who was crowing his matins as the sun gladdened his retreat. It was this 
antri, or valley, that the Regent selected for his chacni, or fixed camp, 
which he has resided for the last thirty years. It had at length attained the 
importance of a town, having spacious streets and well-built houses, and the 
material for a circumyallation were rapidly accumnlating; but there is a 
little chance of his living to see it finished. The site is admirably chosen^ 
upon the banks of the Ajmar, and midway between the castle of Gagrown 
and Jhlifrapatun. A short distance to the west of the Regent’s camp, is the 
IHndarri-ca^chaoni, where the sons Of Kurreem Khan, the chief loader ol 
those hordes, resided ; for in these days of strife, the old Regent would have 
allied himself with Satan, if ho had led a horde of plunderers. I was great- 
ly amused to see in this camp, also assuming a premanent shape, the com-» 
mencomont of an eedya, or ‘place of prayer*’ for the villains, while they 
robbed and murdered even defenceless woman, pToyed five times a day 1' 

the confluent streams of the Aou and Ajmar, which, flowing 
through the plains of Malwa, have forced their Way through the exterior- 
chain auto the anfri of Gagrown, pass \indor its wsatem face, dividing it 
rom town, and theA join tho Caljr Sinde.. 
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Until you approach close to Gagrown, its town and castle appear united and 
proaoiit a bold and striking object ; and it is only on mounting the ndge 
that one porooives the strength of this position, the rock being scarped by 
the action of the waters to an immense height. The ascent to the summit 
of the ridgo’ was so gradual that our surprise was complete, when, casting’ 
our eye north, wo saw the Oaly Sindo sweeping along the northenj face of 
both flirt and town, whence it turns duo north, ploughing its serpentine pas- 
sage, at a depth of full two hundred feet below the level of the valley, 
through throo distant ranges, each chasm or opening appearing in this hold 
;^r3pco_tivo like a huge portal, whence the river gains the yielding plains of 
Harouti. As wo passed under the town, we were saluted by a discharge 
from all the ordnanoo on its ramparts, and the governor, who had advanced 
to meet us at tho express dc.siro of his master, invited us in } but though 
strongly pressed, and equally desirous to see a place of such oelehrityfl 
would not mako myself acquainted with tho secrets of this chief stronghold 
of tho Regent. On whichever side an enemy might approach it, he would 
have to tako tho hull by tho horns. It was only by polluting the waters; 
with tho blood of tho saorod kino, that Alla, ‘the sanguinary’ (k/ioom\ took 
it fihout five, centuries ago from the valiant Kheechie, Ackildas, an account 
of who.so family would bo hero out of jdace. Independent of ancient aaso- 
oiations, thoro is a wild grandeur about Gagrown, which makes it well wor^ 
th;^ of a visit, and tho views from the north must be still finer than fron, the 
point whonoo wo hohdd it. 

Wo passed over tho ridgo at the extremity of the town, and desoonded 
into another aniH, up which we journied neairly due west until we reached 
Our oamp at Haraynpoor. The valley was from four to six hundred' ykids 
in breadth, and in tho highest state of cultivation . to preserve which, and, at 
tho same time to scouro the game, the Regent, at an immense expense, has 
out (loop tronoos at tho skirt of the hills on each aide, over which neither 
door nor hog can pas.s, while tho fore.st that crown the hills to their summit 
are also impervious even to wild boasts. We passed various small canton. 
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menta/where the Regent could collect the best part of his army^ some even 
on the' summit of the ridge. At all of these are wells, and reservoirs 
termed 'po. 

MokuiLdurm^ T>ecetnheT 14iA, ten miles. — At daybreak, commenced our 
march up the valley, and midway between Naraynpoor and the durra^ reach- 
ed the ruined castle of Ghatti, so called from its being erected on the sum- 
mit of the ridge commanding an outlet of the valley. Partly from the gra- 
dual ascent of the valley, and from the depression of the ndge, we formed 
rather a mean opinion of the pass {ghattiy^ but this feeling was soon lost 
when we attained the crest, and found ourselves on a scraped rock of some 
hundred feet in elevation, commending a view over all the plains of Malwa, 
while at our feet was a continuation of the anM of the Amjar, which we ob- 
served gli'ling through the deep woods the Regent has allowed to remain at 
the entrances of these valleys. 

Tradition is eloquent on the deeds of the * Lords of the Pass,' both of 
the Kheechie and Hara, and they point out the impression of Mchraj Khee- 
chie's charger, as ho sprang upon the Islimate invaders. There are many 
cenotaphs to the memory of the slain, and several small shrines to Siva and 
his consort, in one of which I found an inscription not only recording the 
name of Mehraj, but the curious fact that four generations were present at 
the consecration of one to Siva. It ran thus ,* In S. 1657 and Saca 1522, 
in that particular year called Sompa, the sun in the south, the season of 
cold, in the hap j>y month Asoj, the dark half thereof, on Sunday, and the 
thirty six the gurrie ; in such a happy moment, the Kheechie of Ohohau race, 
Maharaj Sri Rawut Nursingdeo, and his son Sri Rawut Mehraj, and hi(^ son 
Sri Chundersen, and his son FCalian-das, erected this seo-ali (house of Siva): 
may they be fortunate ! Written by Joy Serman, and engraved by Kumma, 
in the presence of the priest Kisfcna, the son of Mohes.’' 

We shall pass over the endless tales of the many heroes who fell in its 
defence, to the last of any note — Goman Sing, a descendant of Sawnnt Hara 
The anecdote I am about to insert relates to tho time when Rao Dootjun 
Sal was prince of Kotah, and the post of Foujdar was hold by a Rahtore 
Rajpoot, Jcy Sing of Gagorui. Through the influence of this Ibqjdar, Go- 
man was deprived of the honour of defending tho pass, and his estate 
sequestrated. Ho was proceeding homeward with a heavy heart from the 
presence of his sovereign, when he met tho foujdar with his train* It was 
dark, and a torch-bearer preceded him, whom Goman dashed to the earth, 
and with his iron lance transfixed the Rahtore to his palki. Making f^r the 
gate, he said it was ihe ’ Rao's order that none should pass until his return. 
As soon as he gained his estate, he proceeded with his family and effects 
to Oodipoor, and found sirna with the Rana, who gave him an estate for the 
support of himself and his followers. There he remained until Kotnh was 
besieged by Raja Esuri Sing of Jeypoor, when he obtained the Rana’s leave 
^ fly to its defence. Passing over the Pathar, he made for Kotah, but it was 
invested on every side. Determined to reach it or perish, he ordered his 
nakarra to beat, and advanced through the heart of the enemy's camp. 
The Jeypoor prince asked who had the audacity to beat close to his quarters, 
and being told “the Rawut of the Pass, from Oodipoor, he expressed a wish 
to see the man, of whom he had heard his father say, he had, unarmed, slam 
a tiger. The Hara obeyed the summons, but would only enter tho Presence 
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in the midst of his band. He was courteously received and offered large 
estates in Jeypoor ; the Raja remarking, that Goman Sing was only going 
to his doom, since the space of eating a he (Esuri Sing) would be 
master of Kotah/^ Losing all patience, Goman said, ‘‘ take my salaam and 
my defiance, Maharaj; the heads of twenty thousand Haras are with Kotah.’^ 
He was permitted to pass the batteries unmolested, and on reaching the 
river, he called aloud, the Ghatta Rawut wants a boat,"' to conduct him to- 
his sovereign, whom he found seated behind the walls encouraging the de- 
fence, At that very moment, a report was brought that a breach was nearly 
effected at a particular point ; and scarcely had the prince applauded hie 
swmidhermay than, making his bow, Goman marched his followers to the 
breach, and ‘‘ there planted his lance,^^ Such were the Haras of past days ; 
but the descendants of the ‘ Rawut of the Pass^ are now in penury, de- 
prived of their lands, and hard pressed to find a livelihood. 

We continued Our march from this Pass, often moistened with Rajpoot 
blood, and reached the Durra, outside of which we found the old Regent en- 
camped, and whence we issued on our tour just three weeks ago. It was by 
mere accident that, some distance up the valley, ( a continuation of that we 
had just quiUed), we heard of some ruins, termed the ‘‘Ohaori of Bheem,^? 
one of the most striking remains of art I had yet met with. It lathe frag- 
ment only of a quadrangular pile, of which little now remains, the materials 
having been used by one of the Kotah princes, in erecting a small palace to 
a Bhilni concubine. The columns possess great oiiginality, and appear to be 
the connecting link of Hindu and Egyptain architecture.* Not far from the 
CJiaori where, according to local traditions, the Pandu Bheem celebrated hiA 
nuptials, are two columns, standing without relation to any other edifice 5 but 
in the lapse of ages the fragments appertaining to them have been covered 
with earth or jungle. At every step we found joojarhs, or funeral stonea; 
and as this ‘‘ Pass of Mokund’^ must, as the chief outlet between the Dekhan 
and northern India, have been a celebrated spot, ix; is not unlikely that in 
remote ages some city was built within its natural ramparts. Throughout 
this town, we found many traces of the beneficent but simple legislation 
the Hara princes : and when the Regent set up his pillar, prohibiting chiefly 
his own violence, he had abundant formulas to appeal to. We have already 
alluded to this circumstance in the sketch of his biography, and we may here 
insert a free translation of the ordinance we found engraved in the Pass, 
mid which is recorded throughout Harouti. 

** Maharaj Maharao-ji Kishore Sing, ordaining 1 To all the merchants 
{mahajim), traders, cultivators, and every tribe inhabiting Mokuudurra. At 
this time, be full of confidence ; trade, traffic, exchange^ borrow,, leij^d^ oulr 
tivate, and be prosperous j fbr all dind fcoptribution) is abolished by the Du^- 
iar. Grimes will be punished according to their magnitude. All officers of 
trust, Patels, Patwarris, Sasurris (night-guards), and raootsuddies (scribea), 
will be rewarded for good services, and for evil. None of them shall be guilty 
of exactions from merchants or others; this is a law sworn to by all that is 
aaored to Hindu or Mooalem. Ordained from the royal mouth, and by coeu- 
mand of Nanah-ji (graudsire ) Zalim Sing, and. uncle Madhu Sing. Asoj thp 
1 0 th, Monday S. 1877 (A. D. 1821 ^ , , 

* S«e the frontispiece, which, however, I regret^ to say, furnishes hut an Imperfect copy 
♦t the original 4);aw;ng, 
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Having halted a few days, we returned to Kotah by the towns of 
PUohpahar and Anundpoor ; both large and thriving, situated upon the 
banks of fine pieces of water. Madhu Sing, at the head of a splendid 
cavalcade, with six field-pieces, advanced a couple of miles to conduct me 
to my old residence, the garden-house, oast of the town. During the six 
■weeks that we remained hore to watch the result of the measures elsewhere 
described, wo endeavoured to find amusemp-nt in various ways, to divert ua 
from brooding upon the cholera which was raging around us. This season 
attracts flocks of wild geese to prey upon the young corn, and we had tho 
double pleasure of shooting and eating them. OocaBioimlly, wo had a shot 
at a deer, or hunted them down with the Regent’s cheetrs ^.hunting-loopards) 
or with the dogs ran down jackals, foxes, or hares. There was a ritmna for 
wild hogs about five miles from our abode, and a delightful summer-retreat 
in the midst of a fine sheet of water. The animals were so tame, from 
the custom of feeding them, ihat it was almost unsportsmanlike to shoot 
at them. On one occasion, the Maharao pre[)ared an excursion upon the 
water, in which I was not well enough to join. Numerous shekarru, or 
‘hunters,' proceeded up either bank to rouse tho biars or tigers that find 
cover there, when the party from the boats shot at them as they passed. 
Partly for the purpose of enjoying this sport, and partly to soo the furtreea 
of Ekailgurh, six miles south of the city, we afterwards made another 
excursion, which, though not unattended by danger, afforded a good deal 
of merriment. The river here is confined by perpendicular rooks, full throe 
hundred feet in height ; and amidst the debris, those wild animals find 
shelter. As the side on which we were did not promise muoh sport, wo 
deteimined to cross the stream, and finding a quantity of timber suited to 
the purpose, we set to work to construct a raft ; but had only pushed a few 
paces from the shore when we began to sink, and were compelled to make a 
Jonas of the doctor, though we afterwards sent the vessel back for him, and 
in due time landed all our party and appendages. Being furnished with 
huntsmen by the Regent, who knew the lairs of the animals, wo despotchod 
them up the stream, taking post ourselves behind some masses of rock in the 
on>y path by which they could advance. We had been seated about half an 
hour, when the shouts of the hunters were heard, and scon a huge bear, his 
muzale grey from age, came slowly trotting up the pathway. Being unable 
to repress the mirth of Captain Waugh and tho doctor, who were oonning 
over the events of the morning, just before he oamo in sight. I had quitted 
them, and was trying to gain a point of security a little remote from them ; 
but before I could attain it, they bad both fired and missed, and Bruin came 
at a full gallop towards me. W hen within ten paces, I fired and hit hina 
in the flank j he fell, but almost instantly recovered, and charged me open- 
mouthed, when one of my domestics boldly attacked him with a hog-sjiear 
and saved me from a hug. Between the spear and the shot, ho w«nt flounder- 
ing off, and was lost in the crevices of the rock. On our return, we passed 
the day amidst the ruins of Ekailgurh, an enormous pile of stones without 
clement j in all probability, a fortress of some of tho aboriginal Bhils, Both 
crests of the mountain are covered with jungle, affording abundant sport tu 
. the princes of Kctah. There is a spot of some celebrity a few coss t» the 
.poflth. ,Qf this, called Gypoor-Mahadeo, where there is a cascade from a 
stream that* falls into., the Ohumbul, whose banks are said to be hero up- 
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wards of six butulr'd feet in height. There are few n\ov: remarkably [spots 
in India than the course of the river from Kofcah to bhynsror, where both 
the naturalist and the painter might find ample employment. 2 

1 sent snouts in all directions to seek lor inscriptions ; some of which 
are in an unknown character. One of the most Interesting, brought fronci 
Kunawah, of a Jit prince, has been given in the first volamo of this work. 


CHAPTEE XlVe * 

Visit fo \fi/n(d. — of tJio m^viU comlitlo)^ termed bussic. Byolli.^ 
Joh}ivrij>(in}ti<. -Aih'lent JnHory of Bijolli . — fiJvidendoe that the Okohans 
wnsird the throne of Delhi from the Tnars, — Jaiti temples. — fnscrip^ 
tion^. — "divUe temples Prodigious eMent of rnins^ The BipolU chief — * 
His daughter a Suti, — Mjjnal^ or lAahnal, Its piciuTes(\ne site.-^Reoords 
of Priihwirtfh Chohaiu~-^lnueription$. — ^Synchronism in a^i enigmatic’^ 

al date, — March to Beygoo. Bwtiaoda. the castle of Aloo Hara. — Legend 
of timf dd(f — Iniprecaibn of the 'virgin Sati. — Recollections of the JSa^ 
r%s still assoeiaiicd loith their ancient traditions, — Quit Bumaoda and 
arrive at llrygoo. 

In February, rcconimencccl my march for Oodipoor, and having lialted 
a few days at lioondi, and found all thclre as my heart could wish, I r^aumed^ 
the march across the Pathar, determined to put into execution my wish 6f 
visiting Myunl. About, ten miles north, on this side of it, I halted at Bijolli^ 
on© of tlic principal fiefs of Mo war, held by a chief of the Pramar tribe, with 
tlio Utlo of Kao. This family, originidly Rnos of Jugnair, near Biana^ cAme 
into Movvar in, tlio time of the great Umr Sing, with all his hmsie^ up\tijtrd6 of 
two couturiort .ago ; the Raua having married the daughter, of Rao AbOca, to 
whom ho aadguoti an estate worth five lakh^ annually* I hare elsewhere’ 
(yoh I 96) explained the moaning of a term which embraces hmM^d 
amongst its synonyms, though it is i he lightest species of slavery. 
or properly wa«i, moans a ‘settler,' an ‘inhabitant', from t;c»e, a habitMion^ 
bo inhabit', Lut it doos not distinguish between free settlers and 
, compulsory Iwhourcrs^ but wheresoever tlic phrase is used in Rajwarta, it may 
bo assumo.d to imply the latter. Still, strange to say, the conditions ir^cludes 
none of the acot'S'-orios of slavery: there is no task-duty of any kind, nOVi« 
the individual III couuliiblo for his labo\ir to any one: he pays thb u$nal taxei^ 
and iho only tie upon him appears to be that of y Compulsory residend^ in hid 
vas and tho epithet, which is in ibselfa fetter upon the mind 
of Bijolli. \ 

Bijiolli ( Vijyavalli) tands amidst the ruins with which this 
or highland, is crowded. From the numerous inscriptions we here found^ 
wc have to choao, for ancient name, between Ahaichput and Motakufo ; the 
latter is still applied, though the former appears only on the recording etbhO; 
This western forntier teems with tradition of the Ohohan3, and seeing to haVo 
been a dependency of Ajm(*re, as those inscriptions contain many Cete^at^ 
names of that dynasty, as Bcesildeo^ Someswar, Fritbwiraj ; and chiefly w 
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cord tie matrki virtues and piety of Iron-Raj of Morakuro, and his otlsprigtl 
Bahir-raj and Koontpal, who appear cotomporary with thoir paramount 
prince ami relative, Prithwiraj, king of Delhi and Ajmcre. 

One inscription records the actions of the dynasty of Cheetore, and they 
are so intermingled as to render it almost impossible to separate the Gehlote* 
from the Ohohans. It begins with an invocation to ^ Sacarnhliari Jimmie 
Mata, the mother of births, guardian of the races (mcarn), and of mighty 
castles {(loorga), hills, and ruins, the Protectress/’ Having mentioned the 
names of nine Ohohans (of Vachgotra), it flies off to Srimad Bappa*Raj, 
Vindhya Nirpati, or, ‘Bappa, sovereign of the Vindhya Hills,’ the founder of 
the Ranas of Mewar j but the names that follow do not belong to his dynasty, 
which leads me to imagine that the Ohohans of Oopermal wore vassals of 
Oheetore at the early period. Since antiquarian disquisitions, however, would 
be out of place liere, we shall only give the concluding portion. It is of Koont- 
pal, the grandson of Iron-raj, ‘‘who destroyed Jawulapur, and the fame of 
whose exploit at the capture of Delhi is engraved on the gate of Balabhi* 
His elder brother’s son was Prithwiraj, who amassed a pwb of gold, which he 
gave in charity, and built in Morakuro a temple to Parawanath. Having obtain- 
ed the regal dignity, through Soraeawar, he was thence called Somemar, for 
the sake of whose soul this mindra was erected, and the village of Rewana on 
the Rewa, bestowed for its support. — S 122C ( A. D. 1170 This ap- 
pears completely to set at rest the question whether the Ohohans wrested by 
force the throne of Delhi from the Tuars ; and it is singular, that from the 
most remote part of the dominion of this illustrious line, wo should have a 
confirmation of the fact asserted by their ^eat bard^Ohund. Tho inscrip- 
tions at Mi (Hansi), and on the column of Helhi, were all written about the 
same period as this (see p. 403). But the appeal made to ‘‘the gate of 
Balabhi,” the ancient capital of the Gehlotes in Saurasbtra, is the most 
singular part of it, and will only admit of one construction, namely, that 
when Prithwiraj revenged the death of his father, Somes war, who was slain 
in battle by the prince of Saurashtra and Guzzerat, Koontpal must have 
availed himself of that opportunity to appropriate the share; he had in the 
capture of Delhi. Chund informs us he made a^conquest of thej whole of 
Guzzert from Bhola Bheem* 

We have also two other not unimportant pieces of information : first, 
that Morakuro ^ was an ancient name of Bijolli ; and next, that the Ghohan 
prince was a disciple of the Jaius, which, according to Chund, was not un- 
common, as he tells us that he banished bis son iSarungdeo from Ajmete, for 
attaching himself to the doctrines of the Budhists* 

Morakuro, about half a mile east of Bijolli, is now in ruins j but there 
are remains of a koU or castle, a palace called the Fo chioki, and no less 
than five temples to Parawanath, the twenty third of the Jain pontiffs, all of 
considerable magnitude and elaborate architectural details, though not to be 
compared with Barolli. Indeed, it is every where apparent, that thi^re is no 
thing classical in design or execution in the architecture of India posterior to 
the eleventh century. One of my scribes, who has a talent fo;r design is 
delineating with his reed (Oulm) these stupendous piles, while my old Jain guru 
is, hard at work copying what is not the least curious part of the antiquities 
of Bijoolli, two inscriptions out in the rock j one of the Ohohan race the 
other of the Sankh Puran, appertaining to his own creed, the Jain. *It is 
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fifteen feet lon<j( by five iu breadth, and has fifty-two lines*^ The ojiher is 
eleven feet six inches by three feet six, and contains thirty-one lines ; so that 
the old gentleman has ample occupation. A stream runs amidst the ruins, 
called the Mundagni (fire-extingushing); and there is a coond, or fountain, 
close to the temples of Parswa, with the remains of two noble reservoirs. All 
these robes indicate that the Jains were of the Tiigumher sect. The genea- 
logy is within the or precincts of the old castle. 

There are likewise three temples dedicated to Siva, of still greater 
magnitude, nearer to the town, but without inscriptions ; though one in an 
adjoining coond, called the Re wati, records the piety of the Gohil chief Rahil, 
who had bestowed ** a patch of land in the defining minutely itiS 

limits, and inviting others (not ineffectually, as is proved by other bequests), 
in the premable to his gift, to follow his example by the declaration that 
** whoever bathes in the Rewati fountain will be beloved by her lord, and 
have a numerous progeny.’* 

The modern cestle of Bijolli is constructed entirely out of the ruins of 
the old shrines of Morakuro, and gods and demons are huddled promiscuous- 
ly together. This is very common, as we have repeatedly noticed ; nor can 
any thing better evince that the Hindu attaches no abstract virtue to the 
material object or idol, but regards it merely as a typo of some power or 
quality which he wishes to propitiate. On the desecration of the receptacle, 
tho idol becomes again, in his estimation, a mere stone, and is used as such 
without scruple. All around, for several miles, are seen the wrecks of past 
days. At Dorowleo, about four miles south, is an inscription dated S. 900 
( A.1). 844), but it is unimportant ; and again, at Telsooah, two miles far- 
ther south, arc four mxmdm^ a cooiui, and a tOTun^ or triuxnphal arch, but no 
inscription. At Jtirowla, about six miles distant, there aro no less than seven 
mtmVm and a coond — a mere heap of ruins. At Ambaghati, one of the 
passes of descent from tho table-land into the plain, there are tho remains of an 
ancient castlo and a sbrino, and I have tho names of four or five other places, 
all within five miles of Bijolli, each having two and three temples in ruins. 
Tradition does not name the destroyer, but as it evidently was not Time, we. 
may, without hesitation, divide the opprobrium between those great* ioono- 
olasts, the Ghori king AUa, and the Mogul Arungzebe, the first of whom is 
never named without the addition of \uioon% ‘ the ^ sanguinary,’ whilst the 
other is known as Kal-jumnn, the domon-foo of Ohrishna. 

The Bijollia chief is greatly reduced, though his estabos, if cultivated, 
would yield fifty thouhand rupees annually j but ho car not create more vasi^ 
unless no co\ild animate tho ])rostrato forms which lie scattered around him: 
It was his daughter who was married to prince XJmra, and who^ though only 
seventeen, withstood all solicitation to save her from the pyre on his dehxise.T 
I made use of tho strongest arguments, through her uncle, then at Oodipoot, 
promising to use my influence to increase his estate, and doubtless his 
poverty reinforced his inclination^; but all was iu vain — ■’he determined 
expiate tho sxns of her lord.** Having remained two or three days, w-e - 


* T Imvu iiuvM* haiHxmo i<> tin* jmrptwt of ^hia iusoription,bufc hold it, 
with ft ho«t of othorK. at tlio Horvxce of thoao who dowro to oxpoxmd thorn. For myself with- 
oxxt Xijy old f/uru, I atxi like a nhip withoiu holiu or ooinposs (as, Chuiid Would say) Hn ploughV 

ittg the OCOan of (Sauetnit) rhyme.” , a • i.* e • x- i t 

f Soo Trimtaotions Royal Asiatic Society, voL x.p. ^ , 
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continued our journey in quest of the antique and the picturesque, and 
found Iboth. 

ifynal Fehmary -It is fortunate that the pencil can here pour- 

tray what transcends the power of the pen ; to it we shall, therefore, leave 
the architecural wonders of Mahanal, and succinctly describe its site. 
is difficult to coiiceive what could have induced the princely races of Ohee- 
tore or Ajraere to select such a spot as an appanage for the cadets of their 
families, which in summer must be a furnace, owing to the reflexion of the 
sun’s rays from the rook : tradition, indeed, assorts that it is to the love of 
the sublime alone we are indebted for these singular structures* The name 
is derived from the position Mahn-nal^ ‘the great chasm/ or cleft in the 
western face of the Pathar, presenting an abyss of about four hundred feet 
in, depth, over which, at a sharp re-entering angle, falls a cascade, and 
though now but a rill, it. must be a magnificent object in the rainy season. 
Within this dell it would bo death to enter : gthomy as Erebus, crowded 
with majestic foliage entangled by the twisted boughs of the amervela^ and, 
affording covert to ail desoripcion of the inhabitants, quadruped and feathered 
of th® forest.' On the very brink of the precipice, overhanging the abyss^ 
is the group of mixed temples and dwellings, which bear the name of 
Prithwiraj while those on the opposite side are distinguished by that of 
Samarsi of Oheetore, the brother-in-law of ihc Chohan emperor of Delhi 
and i^mere, whose wife, Pritha-Bae, has been immortaU;5ed by Ohund, 
wi^h her husband and brother. Here, the grand cleft between them, 
these two last bulwarks of the I?.ajpoot races were accustomed to meet with 
their families, and pass days of affectionate intercourse, in which tio doubt 
the political condition of India was a prominent topic of discussion. If we 
may believe, and we have no reason to distrust, the testimony of Chund, 
bad Prithwiraj listened to the counsel of the Ulysses of the Hindus, (in 
which light Samarsi was regarded by friend and foe), the Islamite never 
would have been lord of Hindusthan. But the indomitable courage and 
enthusiastic enterprize of Prithwiraj sunk them all ; and when neither 
wisdom nor valour could save him from destruction, the heroic prince of 
Oheetore was foremost to court it. Both fell on the banka of the Caggar, 
f^midst heroes of every tiibe in Rajpootana, It was indeed to them, as the 
bard justly terms it, pvalaya^ the day of universal doom ; and the last field 
maintained for thtdr national independence. To mo, who have poured over 
their poetic legends, and imbibed all those sympathies which none can avoid 
who study the Rajpoot character^ there was a melancholy charm in the solemn 
ruins of Mynah It was a season, too, when every thing conspired to nourish 
this foelin:» ^ trees which were crowded about these relics of departed glory, 
appearing by their leafless boughs and lugubrious aspect to join in the univer- 
sal mourning. 

We foupd many inscriptions at Mahanal, and of one I shall here insert a 
free translation, as it may be applied hereafter to the correction of the ohrono-^ 
}ogy of the Haras, of which race it contains a memorial- 

^‘By Anapiitvana^ [the fulfiller of our desires] the oxila-'dm'f [tutelary 
gqddeas] of the race, by whose favour hidden treasures arc revealed, and 

^ t Am laterally, " 

t pronounced 
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through wh<^so power many Chohan kings have ruled the earth, of jvhich 
race was ’BhaonnUmn^X who in the field of strife attained the desires of 
viotoy. Of his race was the tribe of Hara, of which was Koohin^% of illustri- 
ous and pure descent iu both races j whose fame was fair as the rays of the 
moon. From him was JyjpaZJI who obtained the fruits of the good works 
of his former existence in the present garb of royalty; and whose 
subjects prayed they might never know another sovereign. From him was 
DovarajjIT the lord of the land, who gave whatever was desired and whose 
wish was to render mankind happy. He delighted iu the dance and the song. 
His son was whose frame was a piece of fire ; who, in the field of 

battle, conquered renown from the princes of the \bfiom-6BV)aT\, and dragged 
the spoils of victory from thoir pinnacled abodes!. 

“i<rom him wore the lords of Bumaoda,^ whose land yielded to them 
its fruits. From Deva-raj was who made the rebellious bow the 

head, or trod them under foot, as did Capila the sons of Sagara, From him 
was Kellian^ the chief of his tribe, whoso son Koontul resembled Dhermaraj ; 
he had a younger brother, called Beda. Of his wife, Rajuldem^ a son was 
born to Koontul, fair as the oflTsprfng 6f the ocean.f Ho was named Maha- 
(leva. lie was [in wisdom] fathomless as the sea, and in batttle immovable' 
as Soomoru; in gifts he was the Oalpccvncsha ol Indra. He Taid, th^ dust, 
raised by the hoofe of hostile steeds, by the blood of his foe. The swdtd’grasip- 
od in his extended arm da^^sled the eye of his enemy, as when uplifted o*'er^ 
tho head of Umi Shah he rescued the Lord of Medpat, and dragged Kaitah 
from hia grasp, as is Chandra from Rahoo.§ He trod the SooTtan's ^irnay 
under foot, as does tho o.x the corn ; evtn as did the Banoos (demons) churn 
tho ocean, so did Mahadeva the field of strife, seizing the gem (rutna) of 
vjotory from the son of tho Kin «r, and bestowing it on Kaitah, the lord of 

X ‘ Tlio wealth of tho biO ; ' such aro tho metaphorical appollations amongst the Baj- 
|0 tf. 

§ ThiH is tho pi’inoo Wbo crawled to Koclarnath (see p, 409), and son of fRainsi, tha 
0 uigrant i tm <jo from A«or, vt ho is perhaps boro dosignatod ‘tho wealth of the bee/ Xhia 
was in S* ISfiS, Or A.D. 1207, ‘ 

J pal (* fostorer of victory ') must bo tho prinoi* familiarly called “Bango** in the annala 
(p‘ 410), and not tho grandson but tho so>6 of Kc'olun — there said to have taken iMjyal of 
l^ahanal. , . 

’ ^ Dewa is the son of Bango (p, 410), anvl founder of Boondi, in S. 1S98, or A.D. 1842. 

^ t* ifttr-raj, older son of Do a a, became lord of Bnmaoda, by the abdication of hiA father^ 
who ihoncoforth resided at his ooncjjuoat at Bona i-^Bee p. 412. 

* TIur-rnj had twolov sons ; tho oldest of whom, the colobratod AIoo Hara, succeded to 
Bun>ao<1a. Boo uobo, p. ^10. 

t lloro W(» tpiil, tho direct liiio of doHconi, going back to Dowa. Rit-palin all proba* 
billity, ■was the oOrtpring of ouc of tho twclvosons of llui'-raj, having Myualasafief of 
Uumaudo. ; , ' , 

J In tho origiiml, **fair as (tho xfvoon), tjhe offspring of 8a7^t?ra,((;he oioAsm).^ 

Uinrht mythology, tho moon is a male divinity, and son of the ocean, which supplies a 
rawmritc metaphor bo tho Ranit»r.-^the sea expanding with delight at the sight of hljsi child, 
denoting tho obb and flow of the waters, 

$ 'ruin Umi Biuih c<wi only bo tho Pathan emperor Hnmhyon, who enjoyed a short and 
inftuntaiH ctdobilty; atid Mahadco, tho Ilarapvmoo of MahanaU who takes the credit of 
roHOiiing prhujo Kaitwi, numt have boon one of the gr»a» ftmdatories, perhaps generalissimo of 
Mow r ( It will ho t>h‘a.iiig to tho lovers of logondary loro to learn, from a singular 

tal«» WhUm wo shall rolate whon We got to Btimaoda, that if on orie occasion he owed hia 
rescue to the Kara, the la^t on another took tho life he gave ; and as it is said he abdicated 
in favour of hin non Doorjun, whom hooonstituod Jiva-raj, or king (raj), while he was yet in 
Ufo it in not nnrik(\Iy thnt, in order to atone for the crime of treason to his sovereign 

iopd, hoabundoned the* (wdf‘ of Mynah 
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men. , From the centre even to the skirts of .'space, did the fame of hissa too ns 
extend, pure as curdled milk._ He had a son, Doorjun, on whom he bestowpd 
the title of Jiva-rajH (Jeojraj), who had two brothers, Soobutsal anu 
Cun^hucarnck.^ 

“Here, at Mahanal, the lord of the land, Mahadeva, made a mindra in 
whose variously-sculptured wall this treasure [the inscribed tablet} is conceal- 
ed. This (the temple) is an epitome of the universe, whose pinnacle (aikra) 
sparkles like a gem. The mind of Mahadeva is bent on devotion in Mahanal’ 
the emblem of Kylas, where the Brahmins perform varied rites. ‘While the 
science of arms endures^ may the renown of Mahadeva never perish ;* and 
until Ganges ceases to flow, and Soomei u to be immovable, may this memorial 
of Mahadeva, abide fixed at Mahanal. This invocation to Mahadeva was made 
6.y Mahadeva, and by the Bramin Dhuneswar, the dweller in Ohutturiiote 
(Oheetore), was this praahiahta composed ; 

Arga, Goony Chandra, In4u. 

“The month of Bysak («oo«2t), the seventh. By Viradhwul. the architec* 
{tilpi), learned in the works of architecture (dpa-sastra), was this temple 
erected." 

The cryptographic date, contained in the above four words, is not the 
least curious part of this inscription, to which I didjnot even look when 
composing the Boondi annaU, and which is another of theunany powerful 
proofs of the general fidelity of their poetic chronicles. 

Arga is the sun, and denotes the number 12 j Goon is the three i)rinoipal 
passions of the mind ; and Chandra and Indu each stand for one : thus, 

Arga, Goon, Chandra, Indu, 

12 . 3 . 1 . 1 . 


and this “concealed {goofta) treasure,” alluded to in the inscription, must be 
read baohoards. But either my expounder, or the silpi, was out and had 
I not found S. 1446 in a corner, we should never have known the’ value of 
thu treasure. Many inscriptions are useless from their dates being thus 
enigmatically expressed ; and I subjoin, in a note, a few of the magic runes 
which may aid others to decipher thera.f ’ 

I was more successful in another inscription of Irno or ^Amodeva (fam, 
Arndeo), who appears to have held the entire Oopermal as a fiel of Ajmere ' 
and who is conspicuous in the Bijolli inscription. Of this suffice it to say’ 


11 Here it is distinctly aTO-ired that Mahadeva, having constituted his son yira-ral 

his days in devotion in the templo he had foundetl, • 

T Pronounced KooiMiUnva, ‘a ray of of tho Oumhhcb* Ithe ombiomatic M P/twikw 

md elsewhere described* or 


It appears he did not forget ho hotid boon a warrior. 


t fjidu (the moon) 

PuJcheo (the two forfcnightH) ,!!!!*' 

Pfetra (the throe eyes of Siva) * [ 

Veda (tho four holy b^olcs) 

Siw (the five'arroWs of Camdeo, or Cupid) * 

Best (the six^sea^oiis, of two months each) 
Julvdhee (the seven seji'B, or Samoodras).,*,.. 

8m 

Nidhithe nine planet^),..,,*., 

Diy (the ten corners of the gl(^) a.../,* 

P^odra (a name of Siva) 

Arga (the sun).,,,..*,,,,,, 
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thikt it reftorda his having “made the gateway to Mynal, otherwise termed 
the oitj of Somi‘3war and the date is. 

Anhui, Nund, Ind, Tnd. 

3. 9. 1. 1. 

Anhui 'fire) stands for three, denoting the third eye of Mahadeva, whwh 
IS eventually to cause pralaya, or ‘ destruction.’ J^und stands for nine, or 
the no-nund of third ancient histories. Indu, the moon, (twice repeated,) is 
one, and the whole, read backwards, is S. 1193, of A. D. 1137. ’ 

In the mundur of Samarsi, we found the fragment of another inscrip- 
tion dated S. 12-2, and containing the eulogy of Simarai and Arnoraj, lord 
of the name of “Prithwiraj, who destroyed barbarians” and concluding’ with 
Sawunt Sing. 

Beypoo, February. — We commenced our march at break of day, along 
the very crest of the Pathar ; but the thick woods through which lay our 
path did not allow us a peep at the plains of Medpat, until we reached the 
peak, where once stood the csastle of Aloo Hara. But silent were the walls 
of Bumaoda ; desolation was in the courts of Aloo Hara. We could trace, 
however, the plan of this famed residence of a hero, which consisted of an 
exterior and an interior castle, the latter being a hundred and seventy cubits 
by a hundred and twelve. There are the ruins of three Jain temples, to 
Siva, Hanuman. and Dhermaraja, the Hindu Minos j also three tanks, one 
of which was in excellent preservation. There are likewise the remains of 
one hall, called the andJuari kotri, or ‘dark chamber,’ perhaps that in which 
Aloo (according to tradition) locked up his nephew, he carried his feud into ] 
the desert. The site commands an extensive view of the plains of Mewar, , 
and of the awoo (pass), down the side of the mountain, to the valley ' 
of Beygoo. Beneath, on a ledge of rock, guarding the ascent, was the 
gigantic statue of ‘Jogini Mata,’ placed on the very ver^ of the preeijpice, , 
and overlooking one of the noblest prospect in nature. The hill here forms , 
a reentering angle of oonsidcrahle depth, the sides soarped, lofty and wooded 
to the base j all the plain below is covered with lofty trees, over whose tops 
the parassitic forms an umbrageous canopy, extending from rook to 

rook, and if its superfluous supports were remov^, it would form a sylvan 
hall, where twenty thousand men might assemble. 

Over this magnificent^ scenery, ‘‘our Queen of the Pass” looks grimly .. 
down ; but now there is neither foe to oppose, nor soion of Bumaoda to guard. 

1 could not learn exactly who had levelled the casile of Aloo Hara, although 
it would appear to have been the act of the lord paramount of Cheetore, on 
whose land it ie Situiitad ; it is uaw within the fief of Beygoo. We have al- 
ready given hue legend of Aloo ; another from the spot may not be unao- 
oeptable. 

In otue of the twenty four oaotles dependant on Bumaoda, resided Lallaji, 
a kinsman of Aloo. Ho had one daughter, in whose name he sent the coco- 
nut to his liege-lord, the Rana of Cheetore; but the honour was declined. 
The &mily priest was returning aorcss the antri, when he encountered the 
heir of Cheetore returning from the chase, who, on learning the cause of the 
holy man’s grief, determined to remove^ it by taking the nuptial symbol him- 
self, He dismissed the priest, telling him he should soon appear to claim his 
brido. Accordingly, with at> escort befitting the heir of Cheetore, and aooom-- 
panied by a bard thou on a visit to the Kann, he set out for Bumapd^^^ 
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Bheeemaen Bardai wa.‘! a native of Bonarea, and ha|)pened to pass through 
Mewar <m his way to Outh Bhooj, at the very period when all “ the sons of 
rhyme” were under sentence of exile from Mewar: a fate which wo frequently 
find attending the fraternity in this countiy. The cause of this expatriation 
was as follows; an image of the deity had been discovered in clearing out 
the waters of the lake, of a form so exqisitetly beautiful as to enchant every 
eye. But the position of the arras was singular : one pointed upwards, 
another downwards, a third horizontally toward' the observer. The hand- 
writing on the wall could not have more appalled the desnot of Babylon, than 
this 'gootU of Ohutterbjiooja, or ‘image of the fourarihcd ^ud.’ The pro- 
phetic seers were convened from all parts; but neither the 11 hats nor tbo 
Charuns, nor even the cunning Brahmin, could interpret the prodigy; until, 
at length, the bard of the Jharejas arrived and expounded the' riddie. He 
shewed that the finger pointing upwards imported tih^t there whs one Indra, 
lord of heaven ; and that dowiiwaifds .was directed to the sovereign of patal 
(hell); whilst that which pointed to the Rana indicated that /le was lord of 
the central region (ined-pat), which being geograjihicaily correct, his inter- 
pretation was approved, and mot with such reward, that ho became thojiut- 
hardai, or chief bard to Hainir, who, at his intcroos-ion, recalled h s banished 
brethren, exacting in return for such favours that “ho would extend the palip 
to no mortal but himself.’’ This was the bard who accompanied the, heir of 
Oheecore to espouse the daughter of Bnmaoda. Tho castle of the Hnra was 
thronged ; the sound of miith and ^ovclry rang through to castle halls, and 
the bards, who from all parts assembled to sing the glories of the Haras, wet0 
loaded with gifts. Bheerasen aouM not withstand the offering made by' the 
lord of Pathiir, a horse richly caparisoned, splendid clothes, and a huge ,ba^ 
of money : as the bard of the Haras (who told me the tale) remnrkod, “although 
he had more than enough, who can forget habit? Wo are beggars 
as well as poets by profession.” So, after many escus6.s, he allowed tho ,gift 
to be left ; but his sdul detested the ' sin of his eye, and resolving to expihte 
the crime, he buried his dagger in his heart. Cries rent, the air ; ‘‘the sacred 
bard of Bheetore is slain 1” met the ear of its priiico ut tho very moment of 
hcbtaiU (junction of hands). He dropped tho hand of his bride, and demand- 
ted vengeance. It was now the Haro’s turn tu bo offended : to break off tho 
nuptials at.such a moment was redoubling tho insult already offered by his 
father, and a course which not even tho bard’s death could ju-stify, The htjr 
of Cheetore w.is conducted forthwith outside Bumaoda; but he soon' returned 
with the troops of Cheetore, and hostilities commenced where festivity so 
lately reigned. Falgoon approached, and the spring-hunt! of' the ahaim 
could not be deferred, though foes were around. Jjallaji, fithcr of the bride, 
went with a chosen band to .slay a boar to Gouri, in tho plains of Tookerayo; 
but .Kaitsi heard of it, and attacked thorn. Alike prepared for the fight or 
the feast, the Hara accepted tho unequal combat; and the father and lover 
of the bride rushed on each other spear in hand, and fell by mutual wounds. 

The pyres were prepared within the walla of Bumaoda, whither 
vassals bore the bodies of their lords ; on one was placed the prince of 
Cheetore, on tho other the Hara kinsman ; and while tho virgin brid6 ascend- 
ed with the dead body of the prince, her mother was consumed on that where 
her fethcr lay. It wa.s on this event that the imprecation was pronounced 
that 'Rana and Rao should never meet at the spring hunt (ahairaj but death 
should ensue.” We have recorded, in the annals of tho Haras, two subse 
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qa^t occJRsidns ; and to complete their quatrain, thry have iiade the defeat 
ofRana Mokul (said Koombho iu the Annals, see page 406) fill up the 
gap. Thus;— ^ ^ 

^^Hamoo^ Mokul marya 
Lalla^ Khaita Ran 
Soojfa/i, Rutna sengaria 
Ajvialf Urn JSaw*’^ 

In repeating these stanz is, the deseendint of AIoo H'^ra may find sotnc 
consolation for the mental sufferings the endures, when he casts a glance 
upon the ruins of Bumaodaand its twenty-four suboniinate castles, not one of 
which now contains a Hara J— 

** And there they stand, os stands a bfLy mind. 

Worn, but un-toopintj to the baser crowd ; 

All tonaxxtlosa, save to the crunnyiag wind, 

Or holding dark eommuniou W.tlx the cloud.” 

That tfa^ rains luahe a powerful appeal to the Hara, I can prove by 
letters I received tn Oitober last year, when in obedience to a mandate of 
the Queen of the Pass,” a band cjlleoted at her shrine to obey her behest 
whatever that might be. ^ ' 

Extract fro n Akbar ( newspaper ), date.l Boondi, October 1820. 

“Warrants were sent to all the chiefs for their attendance at the capital 
to celebrate the festival of the Duserra. The whole of the chiefs and landholders 
came, with the exo'ption of the Thakoora of Bnrr, who returtmd the follow- 
ing reply ‘We have received a oommunioation {pygam) from Sri Wuwani 
of Bumaoda, who commands us no longer to put the plough in the soil, but 
to sell our horses and our cattle, and with the amount to purchase sixty-four* 
buffiloas and thirty-two jroats, for a general sacriace to Mataji, by obeying, 
waioh we shAll re-posseas Bumaoda,’ Accordingly, no sooner was this knpwR 
than several others joined them, both from Boondi and Kotah. The Thakoor 
of Burr had prep.ared dinner near the statue of Mata for two hundred, instead 
of which five hundred assembled ; yet not only were they all abundantly 
satished, but some food remained, which convinced the people there that the 
story (the oommunioation) was true." 

This was from Boondi ; but the following was from my old, steady, and' 
fsithful Brahmin, Balgovind, who was actually on the spot, dated “Mynal, Isff 
Kaitik !— 'A, few days ago, there was a grand sacrifice to Jogini Mata, when 
thtrty-one buffaloes and fifty three goats were slain. Upon to bukro* (bs- 
coato), three Haras tried their swords in vain ; they could not touch a single 
wlMuhwlI were much suritriscd. These goats were afterwa^ turned 
loose to feed wnerb’they please^* $wd w^we called amw (immortalV* ' ; 

Not a comment was made upon this, either by the sensible Balgovind W 
the Yati Qyuajt, who was with him. There was, therefore, no time* tb be 
lost in preventing an explosion from five .hundred brrve Haras, deeming them, 
selves oonvoned at the express command of Bhavani, to whom the Saori- 
ffoe^ proved thus acceptable ; and I sent to the Raja to break up the party, 
whieh was effected. It, however, shows what an easy matter it is to work 
upon the credulity through the feelings of these brave men. 

X left the spot, hallowed by miiny feelings towards the silent walls of 
Buiaaoda. We wound our way down the rooky' steep, giving a look to the 

11 
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^mother of the maids of slaughter^ as we passed, and after a short passage 
aorosa^tha entrance of the valle}’, encamped in a fine grove of trees close to the 
town of Beygoo. The Rawut, descendant of ‘bhe black cloud', came out to 
meet me; but he Is yet a stranger to the happiness that awaits him— the 
restoration of more than a half of his estate^ which has been in the hands of 
the Mahratta Sindia since AJ), 1791. 


CHAPTEE XV. 

‘Bet/ffoo.—Serious accident to the author, — Affecting teatimong of eho gratitude 
of the ^awut. — Expulsion of the Mah7*attas from heygoo, — The eetotea 
of the ^awut sequestrated. — Ak 
Lamp* — Reflections upon the Rniiis of Cheetore.-^Description of ehe 
cityyfrom the Khoman Rasa, and from observation.^^Tour of ike city. 
Origin of the Ragraiout class. — Inscriptiojis.-^Ag^d Fakir^^Return to 
Oodipoor. — Goiiclusion. 

Reygoo Felruary 26th , — The chances were nine hundred and ninety-nine 
to one that I ever touched a pen again. Two days ago, I started, with all 
the ^‘pomp and cireumstanoe^' befitting the occasion, to restore to the chief 
the land of bis sires, of which force and fraud had conspired to deprive thorn 
during more than thirty years. The purport of my visit being made known, 
the *sons of Kala-megh’ aa«iombled from all quarters; but honhar has again 
interfered- The old castle of Beygoo has a remarkably wide moat, across 
which there is a wooden bridge communicating with the town. The avant- 
couriers of my cavalcade, with an elephant bearing the union, having cross- 
ed and passed under the arched gateway, I followed, ooiitrary to the Mahout^s 
advice, who said there certainly would not bi space to adnait the elephant 
and hovvda. But T heedlessly told him to drive On, and if he could not pass 
through, to dismount. The hollow sound of the bridge, and the deep moat 
on cither side, alarmed the animal, and she darted forward with the celerity 
occasioned by fear, in spite of any effort to stop her. Ah I approached the 
gateway, I measured it with my oyo, and expecting inevitable and instan- 
thheoua destruction, I planted my foot firmly against the howda’and my 
four-arms against the archway, and, by an almost proternatural effort of 
sfirengthi burst out the back of the howda : the elephant pursued flight 
inside^ and! dropped senseless on tho bridge below, The affeetfoaate sympa- 
thies and attention of those arouiid revived mo, though they almost extin- 
guished the latent spark of life in raising mo into my ]ialki, and carrying me 
' to my tent. I. however, soon recovered my sonsos, though sadly bruised ; but 
the escape wa**, in a twofold degree, miraculous; for, in avoiding decollation, 
bad I fallen half an inch more to the si le, I should have been caught on the 
'projeofcing spikes of the giteway. My tent was s 'On filled by the Rawut Ji 
^ Wn4 his br.'thoi’u, who deplore! tho accident, and it was with diflficuHy I 
could get them to leave the side of my palU‘fc; b\it what was my astonish- 
■ jQO^nt when, two days after, going to fulfil my mission, I saw the noble ^te- 
way, the work of Kala-Megh, reduced to a heap of ruins, through which I 
Vas condwited to the palace on an ample terraee, in front of which I fburni 
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tlM lUtl« aourt «f B^ygoo ! Tba Bawut advanced and protenied'ine dia Ittya^ 
whtddi having returned in his sovereign’s name, I deplored his rash desfrnot 
tion of the gateway, blaming Itonh ir and ray own want of ioodh (wisdom); 
for the accident. But it was in vain : ho declared he never could have look- 
ed upon it with complacency, since it had nearly deprived of life one whp 
had given life to them. The restored (States had been mortgaged to old 
Sindia for the payment of a war exaction, and the Rawut held rogulody- 
oxeouted deeds, empowering him to recover them when the contribution 
should be Hq^uidatod. When the ‘reign of justice’ commenced in these regi- 
ons, he produced his bond ; ho showed that the exaction had been paid twice 
over, and domand(d, through the intervention of iho British agent, that Sin- 
dia should bo brought to a settlement. The rejilies and rejoinders were end- 
less; and at length the Rawutji, wearied out, oho morning took the law into 
his own hands ; assaulted, carried, and, with the loss of some lives, drove out 
tb« iiabrattas, who had built a castellated residonco even under his eye. It 
WM'ttsoessary for form-sake to ptinihs this act, which wo would not prevent ; 
and accordingly Beygoo was put under sequestration, and the Rana’s flag 
was planted upon its walla. Tho chief subraitisd to a 1 with a cause so just, 
I made an excellent case against Sindia, who talked of papers which he 
never produced. Allowing, therefore, some mouths more to empse, we execut- 
ed the bond, and restored Beygoo to its rightful owner. 1 was the more 
rejoiced at effecting this, as the Rnwut had set tho example of signing the 
deed of renunciation of May 1818, which was the commencement of the pros- 
perity of Mowar. 

February 17th , — Oorapollod to travel in my palti, fu'l of aches and 
ails, 1 think this will complete the disorganization of my frame; but I 
must reserve the little streiigth I have for Oheetore, and, eoute qui coute, 
climb up and take 4 farewell look. 

Oheetore, — My heart beat high ns I approached the ancient capital of the 
Soosodias, teeming with rominisoencea of glory, which every stone in her 
giant-rlike kanyara (hattlementa) attested. It was from this side that the 
imperial hosts under Alla and Akber advanced to force the ' descendant bf 
Rana to do homage to their power. How the summons was answered, the 
deeds of Ranas ursi and Pratap have already told. But there was one relic 
of ** tho last day ” of Oheetore, which I vjsited in this morning’s mari%' 
that will immortalize the field where the greatest monarch that fiidia ( pet--. 
haps Asia) ever had, erected the green banner of the faith, and pitched his 
tent, around which his legions were marshalled for tho reduction of the elty. 
This still perfect monument is a fine pyramidal column, called by somethS 
Ohe/rof dai^$;]|d the others Kkber ca dewa, both having the same misaniriff, 
“Akbbr's lampT ' of hwge blocks of bbmpaot Iioie-st<msi , ad- 

mirably put together, about thirty-five feet high, each ^e being twelve "febs 
at the base, and gradually tapering to tho summit, where it is between th'rbe 
and four, and on which was placed a hiige lamp (ehearagh), that served ab A 
beacon to tho foragers, or denoted the imperial head-quaftern. An ipte|-te)r 
staircase leads to tho top ; but, although I had tho strongest drsire to ciirob 
the steps, trodden no doirbt by Akber’s feet, tho power Is not obedient to thb 
will, and I was obliged to continue my journey, passing through the Tahiti; 
as tliey term tho lowor town of Oheetore. Here I got out-of ray palfcK.atid 
Tsntured the ascant, not through ono, but five gates, n^on the sajse fiilthles , 
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elephant, bn t with this difference, that I had no howda to enc-ise me Rnd 
prefect my sliding off, if I found any impediment ; nevertheless, in passing 
under each snoc ‘ssive portal, I felt an involuntary tendency to stoop, though 
there was a superfluity of room over head. I hastened to my beohola,* 
pitched upon the margin of the Si«^a coonc?, or ‘fountain of the sun,' and 
with the wrecks of ages around me, I abandoned myself to oontemjdation. 

I gazed until the sun’s last beam fall upon “ the ringlet of Oheetore,” illu- 
miniiting its gray and griof-wom aspect, like a lambent gleam lighting up 
the face of sorrow, Who could look on this lonely, this xa*i.ie.stio column, 
which tells, in laugnage more easy of interpretation than the tablets within, of 

ft — p-.., — JS — deeds which should r>ot past away> 

And names that must not wither," 

and withhold a sigh for its departed glories ? But in vain I dipped my p#n 
to embody my thoughts in language ; for, wherever, the eye fell, i t filled the 
mind with images of the past, and ideas piiahed fSo tumnTtuousTy to bo re- 
corded. In this mood I oontinped fof Some time, gazing listlcs-sly, until thb' 
shades of evening gradually enshrouded the temples, columns, and palaces ; 
t»nd as I folded up my paper till the morrow, the words of the prophetic hard 
of Israel came forcibly to my recollection : “How doth the city alt solitary 
that was full of people } how is she become a widov ! she, that was great 
among nations, and princess among provinoes, how is she become 
tributary I” 

But not to fatigue the reader with reflections, I will endeavour to give 
him some idea of these ruins. I begin with the description of Cheetore 
from the Kfioman Rasa, now beside mo : “Chutterkote is the chief amongst 
eighty four castles, renowned for strength ; the hill on which it^ stands, rising 
Qut of the level plain beneath, the tUm on the forehead of Awini (the earth). 
It is within the gra^ of no foe, nor can the vassals of its chief know the 
sentiments of fear. Ganga flows from its summit ; and so intricate are its 
parts of ascent, that though .yon might find entrance, there would be no hope 
to return, Its towers of defrnce are planted on the rock, nor can their in> 
Riates even in sleep know alarm. Its kotor® (aranaries) are well filled, and 
its reservoirs, fbunmiiis, and wells, are overflowing. Bamaobsndra himself 
here dwelt twelve years. There are eighty four bazaars, many schools for 
children, and colleges for every kind of learning ; many scribes (*yot) of the 
Beedur tribe, and the eighteen varieties of artisans, (Here follows an enu- 
'Uaevatiou of all the trees, shrubs, and flowers, within and surrounding the 
fortress), Of all, the Gebhtte is sovereign {dhanni), served by numeiiona 
troops, both horse and, foot, and by all the ’‘thirty-si* tribss of Hajphots,' of 
Wbioh he is the ornament (rhalies oulan 

The Kh(man Rasa, or story of Rawut Khoman, was composed in the 
ninth century •, and the poet has not exaggerated i for of all the royal abodes 
of India, none oould compete with Cheetore before she became a “ widow.” 
But we must abmdon the Rasa for a simple prose doseription. Cheetore is 
situated Qu an isolated rook of the same formation as the Pathar, whence it 
is distant about three miles, leaving a fertile valley between, in which are the 
pstates of Beejipoor, Qwalior, and part of Beywo, studded with groves, but 
till vyaste through longKJOntinued oppression, The general direction of the 

,, — — . •nri r . — 

t-' ' I 4.|'ntU tSflt (4#) S pule (cAoRaJ, 
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rock ia from S.S.W. to N.N.E. ; the internal length on the summit being 
tbrod miles and two furlongs, and the greatest central breadth twelve hun- 
dred yards. The ciroumference of the hill at its bstse, wbioh is fringed with 
deep woods, extending to the summit, and iu wbioh lurk tigers, deers, hogs, 
and even lions, is somewhere above eight miles, and the angles of ascent 
to its scarped summit about 45°. The Twhiiti, or lower town, is on the 
west side, which in some places presents a double scarp, and thissi^ 
is crowded with splendid objects : the triumphal column, the palaijes 
of Ohitrung Mori, of Rana Raemul, the huge temple of Rana Mokul, 
the hundrra pinnacles of the acropolis of the Ghelotes, and last not 
least, the mansions of Jeimul and Potto, built on a projecting point, are 
amongst the most remarkable monuments overlooking the plain. The great 
length of Oheetore, and the uniformity of the level crest, detract from its 
height, which in no part exceeds four hundred feet, and that only towards 
the north. _ In the centre of the eastern face, at “the gate of the sun’' 
(^ooragpoiC), it is less than throe hundred, and at the southern extremity, the 
rook is so narrow as to be embraced by an immenoe demi-lune, commanding 
the hill culled Gheetore, not more than one hundred and hity yards distant ; 
it is oonneoted with Gheetore, but lower, and judiciously left out of its cir- 
cumvallation. Still it is a weak point, of wbioh the invader has availed 
himself. On this, Madaji Sindia raised his batteries, when called on by the 
Rana to expel his rebellious vassal of Saloombra (Vol. I. p. 296). The 
Mahratta's batteries, as well as the zigzag lines of his ascent, indicate that, 
even in S. 184S (A.D, 1792), he had the aid of no unskilful engineer. Front 
this point, the Tatar Alla stormed, and to him they attribute Gheetore ab * . 
together, alleging that he raised it by artificial means, *' commencing with a 
copper for every oasket of earth, and at length ending with u pieoe of gold,” 

It would, indeed, have taken the twelve years, assigned by tradition jto 
Alla’s siege, to have effected this, though there cannot be a doubt that ho 
greatly augmented it, and planted there bis munjaruekat,^ or balistaa, 
in the same manner' as he did not reduce the fortress of Rayn, near 
Binthnmbor. , . 

Having wandered for two or three days amongst the ruins, I commeBoeli} 
tk regular plan of the whole, going to work trigonometrically, and laying . 
down every temple or object that still retained a name, or had Miy 
tradition attached to it. I then descended with the perambulator and ma4e 
the circuit. 

The fitst lateral out of ascent is in a line due north, and before anibtlwp 
angle, you pass through threo separate gates ; between the last pf which, 
diAfine tw iia lf --gri led the /oota dwara, or ‘ broken door,’r and tho foacith, thh 
JJa^Ufnan pol frf atapie* M ‘ewt 'HiMiM in the t^gtory of Cmeettm^ 

where its immortal defenders, Jeimai and Putto, met their death. Theritflif 
a small cenotaph to the memory of the former, while a sacridcial JoyatiA, 
on which is sculptured the effigy of a warrior on' horseback, lance in hand, 
reminds the Seesodia where fell the stripling chief of Amait. Neat' these is 
another oenotaph, a simple dome supported by light elegant oolunins, and 
covering an altar to the manes of the martyr, Ragoode, the deified puPra of 
Mewar (see p. 217). After passing three more barriers, we reach the Hampol, 
whioh orowns the whole, and leads into a noble DurH-khaneh, or ’hall of’- 
dMembly,’ where the princes of Gheetore met on giland pcoaslions; and it was 
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in this hall that the genius of Oheetore is said to have revealed to R^na 
Ursi that his glory was departing. On .a compartment of the Rampol, we 
found an interdict inscribed by the rebel Bhoem of Saloonibra, who appears 
to have been determined to place upon his own head tho mor of Cheetoro, so 
nobly renounced by bis ancestor Ohonda many centuries before* This was, 
however, set up when be was yet loyal, and in his sovorcing’s name as well S3 
his own, ‘‘abolishing forced labour, from Ihe towns-poople, and likewise dmeZ, 
or contribution concluding with a grant of land to a patriotic carpenter of 
Gosoonda, who had, at his own expense, furnished tho Rampol with a new 
gate: the cow and hog are attesting witnessesa to the deed. The next building 
I came to, as I skirted ihe western face in a southerly direction, was a small 
antique temple to Toolsi Bhavani, the divinity of tho scribes, adjoining tho 
Tope-khaneh Ghaori a sq\iarc for the park, whero a few old cannon, tho relics 
of the plunder of Oheetore, still remain. The 9^ 

chief priests of the Ranas, a plain, commqj3djo<t^ and substantial ccuuco) "was 
the next ; and close by was the Musani, or master of tho horse, with 

several others of the chief household officers. But tho first imposing cdiiioo 
is that termed Nolakha 'Qindar. This is a small citadel in itself, with rnassivo 
lofty walls, and towers built entirely of ancient ruins. Its name would im- 
port that it was a receptacle (bvidar) for treasure, though it is said to have 
been the residence of the uaurptr Bunboor. At tho north-eastern corticr, it 
has a little temple, richly sculptured, called tho Sengat Ohaori. From this we 
pass on to the place of tho lianas, which, though attributed to Raemul, is of 
the same character as th^se of a much higher antiquity. It is plain, capacious, 
and in excellent taste, the only ornametit being its crenated babtlement,^ and 
givea'agood ide.a of the domestic architecture of tho Rajpoots, long anterior 
to the intrusion of the Islamite amongst them. The vaulted chamber, pro-* 
jecting gokra or balcony, and tho gentle exterior slope or of tho walls, 
lend a character of originality to all the ancient structures of Oheetore, The 
industrious Ghassi rnade sketches for mo of all their domestic dwellings, from 
the ancient abode of Chitrung Mori, down to the uiahla of Jeimul and Putto, 
A court-yard surrounds tho place, in which there is a small temple to Dcogji, 
through whose interposition Rana Sauga effected all bia conquests. . This 
unknown divinity I find is styled one of tho eleven kullm^ox MaUabedians, 
inoarbate in the person of a celebrated warrior, named Bhoj, whoso fhthcr 
was a Qhohan, and his mdther of the Qoojur tribe, Oeo will add another to 
the many tales of superstition which are listened to with roverenoo, and I 
imijgine ganbrally with belief. The incarnato Bagrawut, while on hk ^Sry 
to reverfgei^n emoient feud; .the Purihars of approached 

Oheetore, and Rana Sanga, aware of his sanctity, paid him all tho duos 
of hospitality j in return for this the Dcoji bestowed a charm upon Sangn,by 
means of which, so long as he followed the proscribed irfjunctions, victory 
was always to attend his steps. It was placed in a small bag, and to be worn 
round the neck ;-hut he was warned against allowing it to turn towards tho 
back. The Deo had the power of raising the dead, and in order to shovv the 
Rana the value of the gift, ho put into his hand a peaoook^s feather,' with 
•>hich bavio)^ touched all who wore then living dead in Oheetore' they were 
r^fored to hfei With this new proof of Deoji’s power, Elana Sunga went 

'f I ^ : — : 
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forth tQ his oonquesta, which had extended to the fortress of ^iana, 

wh*h one day, while bathing in the peela khnl, the charm slipped roand, and 
straight a voice was hoard, saying, his “mortal feo was at hand !“ So imiMress- 
od aro the Seeaodias with the truth of this tale, that Deoji has obteioed a 
distinguished niche in their Pantheon ; nor in. all their poverty hjas oil b^n 
wanting for the lamp which is constantly burning before the B igrawu.t chief- 
tain, whose effigy, on a horse painted blue, and lance in hand, still attraota 
their homage. To buy golden opinions, I placed three pieces of silver on the, 
altar of the saint, in the name of the brave Sanga, the worthy antagonist of 
Babjr, the "immortal foe,” who at the peela-khal sdi Biana destroyed the 
charm of the Dooji. 

On leaving the court of Rana Raemul, we reach two immense temples 
dedicated to the black god of Vrij j one being erected by Rana Khoihbo, the 
other by his oolebratod wife, the chief poetess of that age, Meera iBae, to the 
god of Her idolatry, Shamnatb. We have elsewhere mentioned the ecstasies 
of tbis foir votary of the Apollo of the Yamuna, who even danced ibefore his 
shiino, in which her last moments were psksslsd : and, to complete the picture^ 
so entirely wore the effusions both of her hsart and fan, approved, that “the 
god descended from his pedestal and gave her an embrad^ t»|iioh',extricated 
the Spark of life. ‘ Welcome, Meora,’- said, the lover of Eadha 1 and a«r awM 
was absorbed in to his !” This rhapsody is worthy of the fair authoress, of tha 
Tika, or sequel to the Oita Qovind, whioh is said not to ba unworthy even ol 
Jydeva. ' ■ s '■ 

Both these toraplos are entirely constructed from the wrecks of .more 
anoient shrine, said to have been brought from the ruins of a city of )X;chiote 
antiquity, called N'tgara, three ooss northward of Oheetore.* New these 
temples of Koomb-Sham are two reservoirs, built of large blocks, each- one 
hundred and twenty-five feet long by fifty wide, and, fifty, deep, said to have 
been excavated on the marriage of the Ruby of Me war, to AchiLEheeohJe 
of Garown, and filled with oil and ghee, which were served out, to the niuuae-r 
rous attendants on that occasion. . , • ■ ? ; 

Wo are now in the vicinity of the Kheerut-Khumb, the pillar eretftedtby 
Rana' Khoomboon his defeat of the combined armies oftMalwa and Gneserat. 
The only thing in India to ■ compare with this is the ■ at DelM ; 

but though muoh higher, it is of a very inferior character. Th’s calabiR. is 
one hundred and twenty-two foot in height, the breadth of each? face at the 
base is thirty -five feet, and at the summit, immediately under the cupola} 
seven toen feet and a- half. . It stands on an ample terrace, forty -two' ,fa?* 
SqtKMff. It has nine distinct stories, with openings at every faoe.of.^aob 
' ''''**'Tr^"rli]iii|t|hn doors have colonimdod protioos :blrt*itviB< 
describe it; and 

of perspective, must suffice. . It is built 'ohiefly -of ,}^paot lirto-siteae aid>t^ 
quartz rook on whioh it stands, which. tabes the higest polish : indeed; tbate 
aro portions possessing the hardness, and ejjhihituig the fractuxe/of- jawe^i 
It is one mass of sculpture ; of which a better idea, cannot Jbe con,y&yedi,tlHMa 
in the roraark of^ those who .dwell abeut it, t^iat it oootuins every robjort 
known to t,h*ir mythology. The ninth; kAund, dr i 'story,' .wh»fii,ta»Ivkatfl 

I tru8t thin mny lie put to tlio pro if : for I think it will proye to l)e of 

which I have Iour been m eoarch; and which gaVe rise to the' 'snggcslite elf BJirbett ths® 

Ohoet'M* uatol TaxilaPoTOsfthe ,i i 
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Btate4, is seronteen feet and a-half square, has numerous columns supporting 
a Tault, in which is sculptured Kanya in the rasmonrfaia (celestial sph^f 
surrounded by the gopis, or muses, each holding a musical instrument ana 
a dancing attitude. Beneath this is a richly carved scroll fringed with the 
tarut the phenicopteros of ornithology. Around this chamber had been ar- 
ranged, on black marble table, the whole genealogy of the Ran as of Ohee- 
tore; but the Goths have broken or defaced all, save one slab, contaning the 
two following slocas. ® 

Sloca 172 : “Shaking the earth, the lords of Goojur-khand and Malwa 
both the sultans, with armies overwhelming as the ocean, invaded Medpat’ 
Koombkurn reflected Ihstre on the land : to what point can we exalt his* 
renown » In the midst of the armies of his foe, Khoombo was as a tiornf' 
or as a flame in a dry forest.” 


a vau 


Sloca 183 : “While the sun continues to warm 




the fame of Khoombo Rana endure, W|^\l6.*hi«rilS|rmountains of 

the north rest upon their base, or.solong 'tis Himachil is stationary, while ocean 
continues to form a garland round the neck of Awini (the earth), so long may 
Khoombo'a glory be perpetuated ! May the varied history of his sway and the 
splendour of his dominion last for ever ! Seven ye.ir8 had elapsed beyond 
fifteen hundred when Rana Khombo placed this ringlet on the forehead of 
Cheetore. Sparkling like the rays of the rising sun, is the torun, rising like 
the bridegroom of the land. ° 

“In S. 1 515, the temple of Bramha was founded, and this year Vruk- 
palmar (Thursday), the 10th tith and Pookhia Nikahitra, in the month of 
Magh, on the immoveable Ohutterkote, this Alieerut stambha was finished. 
What does it resemble, which makes Cheetore look down on Meru with 
deri»ou j Again, what does Ohutterkote resemble, from whose summit the 
fountains are ever flowing, the circular diadem on whose crest is beauteous to 
the eye ; abounding in temples to the Almighty, planted with odoriferous 
trees, to which myriads of bees resort, and where soft zephyrs love to play 
This immoveable fortress ( AaliUdoorga ) was formed by Maha-India’a own 
hands.'* 

How many more tlcma there may have been, ®f which this is the 
188d, we can only conjecture ; though this would seem to be the 
winding- u^. 

The view from this elevated spot was superb, extending for into the 
plains of Malwa. The lightning struck and injured the dome scrnie yearn 
ego, bat generally, there is no semblanoe Of decay, though some shoota of ' 
pepul have rooted themsol'res .where the bolt of India feU. H,*®; aald^ 
heye cost ninety lakhs of rti pees, or hear a mlllibh ' st^tling . and this is only 
one of the many magnificient works of Rana Khoombo within Cheetore i the 
temj^es to Crishna, the lake called Ooonn Sagur, the temple and fountain to 
Kookreoo Mahadeo, having been erected by him. He also raised the stupen* 
douB fortifications of Komulmer, to which plaoe the seat of government waa 
tran&feri^edi It w asserted that the immense wealth itv jewels appertaining 
^e princes of Guzzerat, ^ captured by Mahomed Begra, when he took 
Kommmer, whence he carried forty thousand captives. 

Near this is the grand temple of Bramha, erected also by Khoombo, in 
of hjs father Mokul, whpse name it hears^ and whose bust is the only 
subjMt of veneration within. It would seem ap if Khoombo bid been a deist,* 
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worshipping the Creator alono; though hie inspired wife, Meera Bae, aeems 
to havo drawn a portion of his regard to Mooralidhar, ‘ he who holds the » 
flute.’ Adjoining the shrine of the great spirit, is the Oharhagh, where the 
ashes of the heroes, from Bappa down to the founder of Oodipoor, are en* 
tombed. Many possessed great external interest ; but I was forced to be con- 
tent with what I saw, for the chronicle is dead. 

Throiigh those abodes of silence, a rugged path leads to a sequestered 
spot in a deep cleft of the rook, whore there is a living fountain, called the 
ffao-mookh, or ‘cow’s mouth,’ under the shade of an umbrageous burr tree. 
On one side of tho doll is the subterranean channel called Mani-Undar, which, 
it is said, leads to suites of chambers in the rook. This was the scene of the 
awful johur, on tho occasion of Alla sacking Cheotore, when the queen pe- 
rished in tho flames ; on which tho cavern’s mouth was closed. 

, ^ Still ,iA,sp',‘u<liug, I vxnit.'d tho edifices named after Joimul and Putto, and 
tbo sbnne of Kalka Devi, CHtcoiued one of tho most ancient of Oheetore, 
existing since tho time of the Mori, she ^nasty prior to the Ghelote. But 
the only inscription I discovered was tho fellowing : 

“S. 1674 Mngh (mii) 5th, tho Rovati Nikshitra, the stone-cutters Kaloo, 
Kairaer, and thirty-six others (whoso natneo are addodl, enlarged the fbuntain 
of tho sun {miryicooyula), adjacent to tho tomple of Kalka Dovi.” Whence t 
passed to tho vaulted cenotaph of Chonda, the founder of the Ohondawuts, 
who surrondored his birthright Co ploase his aged sire. A little farther, are 
tho mahls of Rana Bheem and Pudmani. Beyond this, within a stone enolo- 
suro, is tho place whom tho viotorious Khoombo confined the king of 
Malwa ; and touching it is tho mahl of tho Raos of Rampura. 

Further south is a spot of deep interest ; the tank and place of Ohitrnng 
Mori, tho ancient Puar lord of Oheetore, whose inscription I have already 
given. Tho interior sides of tho tank aro divided into sculptured compart- ■ 
ntents, in very good tasto, hut not to bo compared with tho works at BaroIIi, 
though doubtless oxocutod under samo family. Being now within two hundred 
years of the southern bastion, I returned by the mahls of the onoe vassals gf 
Cheotore, vix, Sirohi, Boondi, Sent, Lunawarra, to the Ohao^an, or ‘field of 
Mars’ where tho military festival of tho Duserra is _ yet hela by the slender 
garrison of Cheotore. Close to it is a noble reservoir of hundred and t-hfrty 
wet in length, sixty-fivo in width, and forty-seven in depth. It is lined with 
ftnmonso soulpfctirod rnaasos of masonary, and filled with water. 

Higher up, and nearly about the coritre, is a remarkable square pillar, 
called the khmornin-sthamha ( column ). It is sevonty-five foot and a half in 
hoighji thirty feet ii\ di uurter at the base, and fiftcon at ,tho top and covered . 
with Jnim T!fa 'i< a e > fow«4' * -fragf^ieat of inseripflcWi at 

its base, which shews llat it was dedicated to Adiaakh, tbe< first of the 
twenty-four Jain pontiifa; ‘‘By Sri Adinath, and the twenty-fodjf 
«w«ra, Poondarioa, Ganosa, Surya, and the nine planets, may you be pre- 
served ! S. 952 (A. D. B96) Bjsak (jsudi) the 30th, Ourwar (ThursdayV' ' 

I found also another oI(J inscription near the very antique temples 6f 
iftookr-oswar Mahadoo : — “8. till, Mah sood Stij Vrishpatwar (Thursday). 

A, D. 765, Raja Koorkr-eswar erected this temple and excavated the 
fountain.” ‘ ^ 

There are many Jain inscriptions, biit amidst the heaps of rums I , 
not fortunate enough to naako any inapontant discovery. One ih the temp^ • 
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of &intnath was as follows : S. 1505 (A. D. 1449), Sri Maharana Mofcul, 
r whose son Koombk urn’s treasurer, by name Sah Kolah, his son Binderri ‘ 
Rutna, and wife Beelundevi, erected this shrine to the Suntnath. The chief 
of the Khartra-gutcha, Jinraj Soor and apparent succ€s$ 07 % Sri Jin Ghandra 
Soor-ji, made this writing/^ 

Close to the Sooraj pol^ or gate in the centre of the eastern face, is an 
altar to the Manes of {Suheedar, the chief of the Chondawuts, who fell at his 
post, the gate of the sun, when the city was sacked by Bahadoor Shah. 

At the north-western face is a castle complete within itself, the walls 
and towers of which are of a peculiar form, and denote a high antiquity^ 
This is said to be the ancient palace of the Moris and the first Ranas of 
Oheetore. But it is time to close this description, which I do by observing, 
that one cannot move a step without treading on some fragment of the 
olden times : , n^u 

•'Columns afci'ewn, and ^ ** ^ cleft*, 

Heaped overthrown.” 

Before, however^ T ^"^it this spot, hallowed by these remains, I may 
mention having seen a being who, if there is any truth in Ohutterkote, must 
be a hundred and sixty years old. This wonder is a Fakir, who has cons- 
tantly inhabited the temples, within the memory of the oldest inhabitants j 
and there is one carpenter, now upwards, of ninety, who recollects Babaji 
as an old man and the terror of the children.^* To me he did not appear 
above seventy. I found him deeply engaged at pacheesi with one of the 
townsfolk. When I was introduced to this extraordinary personage, he 
looked up at me for au instant, and exclaiming, ‘‘ what does he want here 
quietly resumed his game. When it was finished, I presented my nuzzm^ to 
the inspired (for madness and inspiration are here synonymous), which he 
throw amongst the bystanders, and bolted over the ruins, dragging through 
the brambles a fine shawl some one had presented to him, and which, becom- 
ing an impediment, he left there. In these moods none durst molest him, 
and when inclined for food or pastime, his wants were quickly supplied* 
For one moment I got him to cast his mental eye back upon the past, and 
he mentioned something of Adina Beg and the Punjab (of which they say he 
was an inhabitant) 3 but the oracle deigned nothing farther. 

Oodipoor,^ March 8iA, 1822. — Hero I am oucc more in the capital of 
Sind^ipati (chief of the Hindu race), from which no occurrence shall move 
me until I go to ‘‘eat the air^' of my native land. I require repose, for the 
last fifteen years of my life have been one continuous tissue of toil and 
dent, such as are nafraAed in records Qf my m^any wanderings. 

The bow must be unbent, or it will snap, and the time for journali/iing must 
cease with every thing else under the sun. I halted a foW days at Mairta, 
and found my house nearly finished, the garden looking beautiful, the area 
or peach-tree the seo apple, the suntra,narmji^ and nimhoo, or vaiuous orange ^ 
and lime-trees, all in full blossom, and shewing the potent influence of Swya 
in these regi*>u3 j the suree/a or seetaphal { fruit of seeta ), or custard-apple 
the aMi\ the kela, pomegranate, plantain, and iiuligenoua I'ruits, were all 
eqaallay forward. These jilants, are mostly from Agra, Lucknow, (^r Uawnpoor, 
bull! ^omeof the fi iest peaches are the proluca of "those I planted at Gwalior^ 

1 oi^y >^ay tfieir gij^ndchildren. Wneallefc Qvalior, — in 1817, I brought 
With ,he of severfi-peach t|ees, and plaute d them in the giirdcn of 
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Rung-peri, my residence at Oodipoor ; more delicious or more abundant, fruit 
I never saw. _ Tho atones of these I again put in the new garden at Mairta, 
and these again exhibit fruit, hut it will require another year to prove whe- 
ther they maintain the character they held in the plains of Rarew, or in this 
city. Tho vegetables _ wore equally thriving; I never saw finer crops of 
Prusasian-blues, of koUs, phool-kohis, or cabbages and caulinfiowers, celery, 
and all that belongs to tho kitchen-garden and which my Rajpoot 
friends declare for superior to their indigenous race of $ae, or greens , the 
Dmanji ( Rana ) has monopolized the celery, which he pronounces the 
prince of vog(itables. I had also got my cutter fgr the Oodisagur, and we 
promised^ ourselves many delightful days, sailing amidst its islets and fish- 
ning in its stream. ‘‘But in all this was there vanity:" — poor Oarey lies 
under tho sod j Duncan has been struggling on, and is just about to depart 
for tho Cape of Good Hope ; Patrick, who was loft at Kotah, writes me dia- 
'ttmi WBCtwmt of hiS health and his solitude, and I am left almost alone, the 
ghMft of Vjhat I was. “I looked on ah tho work that my hands had wrought, 
and on the labour I had laboured to do 'j and behold all wa^ vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit!” And such I fear will it prove with more important 
works than those amusements of the hour ; but it were certain death , tp stay, 
and tho doctor insists on my sending in '‘a sick certificate,^! and putting my 
house in order for departure. The month of May is fixed, a resolution 
which has filled the Rana with grief ; but he “gives me leave only for three 
years, and his sister, Chandji Bae, desires me to bring hack a wife that she 
may love.” 

I would willingly have dispensed with tho honours of a public entree : 
but here, oven health must bend to forms and the laws of tho Rajpoots , and 
the Rana, Prince Jowan Sing, and all the Seesodia chivalry, advanced to 
•welcome our return, Ap gwdi aga ! “you have come home !" was the simple 
and heartfelt expression of the Rana, as ho received my reverential salaam ; 
but ho kindly looked round, and missod my companions, for Wangli Sahib 
and Doctor Sahib wore both great favourites: and, last not least, when he 
saw rao bestride Javadia, he asked, “where was Baj-raj’l but the “royal- 
atced” (his gifoj whs no more, and lies ontombod at Kotah. ” Bae ! kae / 
alas ! alas I (exclaimed Prithwinath); hurra sock pun lal,amanidk oha, “great 
grief, for he was a good man.”* Tho virtues ot Bajraj were the subject of 
conversation until we reached the ‘gate of the sun’’ (Soorajpol); when the 
Rana ‘‘gave mo leavo to go hi)rac,” ana ho nontinticd his promenade. 

Bajraj was worthy of s>ioh notice and of his name : he was parfeotibn, 
Btid so general a favourite, that his death was deemed a public misfortune, 
for hww» a »» a a -wol| kn own throughout all theas regiotw aa bra master. The 
general yell of sorrw^'tSat him' Iny sejwys and establisbmetit' bn 

that event, was astounding, and the Whole camp attended his obsequies j 
many were weeping, and when they began to throw the earth upon - the fine 
beast, wrapped up in his body olothes, his taes (groom) throw himself into his 
grave, and was quite frantic with grief. I out some looks off his mane in 
remembrance of the noblest beast I ever crossed, and in a few da3*s I obser- 
ved many huge stones noar the spot, which before I loft Kotah grew into a 
noble chaboofra, or ‘altar’ of hewn stone about twenty feet square and four 


* Manik or mmik, is ili« dimiaatire ef maa. 
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feet high, on which was placed the ef!igy of Bajraj large as Ufa, scuIptWed 
out of one block of free-stone. I was grateful! for the attention, but the 
f Regent had caught the infection, and evinced his sense of the worth of Baj- 
raj by a tomb such as his master connot expect ; but in this case perhaps I 
divided the interest, though there was no prince of Rajwarra more proud of 
his stud than the blind chief of Kotah. From the days of the Pandus to 
Dewa-Baijgo of Boondi, many a \yar has been waged for a horse, nor can we 
better declare the relative estimation of the noble animal, than in the words 
of that stalwart Hara to the Lodi king ; “there are three things you must 
not ask of a Rajpoot, his horse, liis mistress, or his sword.’* 

In a few days, I shall leave the capital for the villa of the Hara Rani, 
sister of the Kotah prince, and whose bracelet also I have had, the symbol of 
adoption as ht-r brother. To all their customs, to all their sympathies, and 
nurnerous acts of courtesy and kindness, which have made this not a strange 
land to me, I am about to hid farewell ; wh§th^"'ft" 

that book, which for wise purposg9ia4«i^?®C^^ rhbrtal vision ; but wherever I 
go, whatever days I nor place, nor time can ever weaken, 

for leas obliterate, the remembrance of the valley of Oodipoor.* 


* By a singular coinciilonoo, tho djiv on which I closed those Wanderings, is the same on 
which I have put tho last strr>ho to a work that has afforded mo some pleasure and much pain. 
It was on tho 81 li Mai'idi 1822 , 1 ended my 30 UTnoy and entered Oodlpoor : on tho 8th Match 
1832, I am tmnHcnhiiig this lost page of my journal . in March mv book appoars-before the 
public j I was bom m March j cuihatkod for India in March j and had tho last glimpse of 
its land, the coast oC Ceylon, in March. But what changes has not the ever.rcvoMng wheel 
produced stnee that time ! The hand of genius which has iUustrated this work, and which 
will, I trust, perpetuate hia own name with tho monuments time has spared of Hindu art, is 
now cold in death. Captain Wnugh lelurnod to England about six months after me ; hishealth 
much shattered. We met, and lived together, in Loudon, in Belgium, and in Franco : buh 
amidst all the beauties of novelty, Rajpcotima was tho theme to wliich wo constantly reverted. 
He I'oturnod to India,' had just obtain<*d his majoiity, and Was marching in command of hia 
regiment, the 10th I ugUt Cavalry, Irom Mutta to Mhow, when, in pashing thiough tho land 
where we had soon many happy days together, h© was invited by the chief of Boouoo 
to renew old rocolloci ions by a visit, ^i’liough in tho highest spirits, my poor cousin 
went with a precontinioiit of evil. ICo was accompanied by some of his otlioers. In 
ascending the hill ho foil, and sustained an injury which rondored an operation nooosflavy. 
This sucreded so Well, that in two days he proceeded in a litter; wlew. on arriving at the 
ground, his friends drew tho curtain ot hia dooH, and found him dead I His ashes repose in 
Mewar, uiuior a monument raised by his brother oiKcors, lie did not live to seo the comple- 
tion of thoso labouiH, which none bub liim could fully appreciate. No man was ever more 
beloved in private life, and oho oulngmm passed upon’ him, by his old friend and commanded 
iho gnllant General Sir Thoniaa Brown,— ‘-ho was one of tho best cavalry officers who eror 
serveid ruader mo,*’ — is an lunifui ruble testimony to his public oaroor. No apok gy is required 
for this record of the tnlent and worth of on© who, in addition to tho ties of kindred* waa 
linked to me by thebpuda of friendship duriug twenty years.— 8th Marohi ISdSU 
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No. I 

Xeitir from Baja Jey Sing of Amber to Eana Singram Sing of 
Mewar, regarding Mdur, 

Sri Ramji/ 

Sri Sbeta Ramji, 

Whek I was lu the presence at Oodipoor, you eommmdedf that Me- 
war was my home, and that Bdur was the portico of Miewar, and to watch 
the occasion lor obtaining it. JFrom that time I have been on the lookout. 
Your agout, Myarani, has again written regarding it, and Dilput Rae read 
the letter to mo verlmiiin, on Which 1 talked over the matter with Maharaja 
AbhoSmg, who acquiescing in all your views, has made a nwsiaiiw of the 
porgunna to you, and his writting to this effect accompanies this letter. 

The Maharaja Abho Sing putions that ypu will so manage that the 
occtipnnt Anufid Sing does not escape alive ; as, without Ms death yov/r 
possession will he unstable this is in your hands. It is my wish, «rlso, 
that you would go in person, or if you deem this inexpedient, command the 
Dhabhae Nuggo, placing a respoobablo force under his orders, and having 
hlockod up all the passes, you may then slay him. Above all things let 
lrim'ltt3t'^8foape--Xijl this bo guarded against. 

Asat badi 7th (ii2d or Uxo first month of the monsoon), S. 1784 f A.B 
1728). “ , JBnvklope, 

The Pergunna of Bdur jfs'iti Maharaja Abhe Sing*a jagheer, who 
makes a nuzzur of it to the Mwsoor / shotild *6 be granted to any othei 
take oaro the Munsubdar never gains possession, ' » ’ 

8th', S., 1784. ■' ^ , 

No. 11. 

TREATY between the Honourable English EastJndia Company and 
Maha Raja Mauu Sing Buhadoor, Raja of Joudpoor, represented by 
the Koowur Rt^goat Joograj Mabaraj Koowur Chatter Sing Buha- 
door, concluded Mr. Charles Theop hi Jus Metcalf on the part of 
tbo Uououiablo Cforupany, in virtue of powers granted by his Ex- 
cellency the Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, K. G., Governor 
General, and by Byaa Bisheu lUm and B;ya8 TJbhee Ram on the 
part of Mahaiaja Maun Sing Buhadoor, in virtue of full powers 
granted by tlio Maharaja and Joogri Maharaj Koour aforesaid. 

Mni Artiole , — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and 
unity of interest between the Honourable English Ea8t-India,<C^^m- 
pany and Mahoraj Maun Sing and his hoirs and successors ; Wd the 
£rieu<l8 and eiionnes of one paity shall be friends and enemies of bpth. 
Second Article , — The British Government engages to piroteot the 
principality and territory of Joudpoor. ^ 

^iird Maharaja Mauu Sing and his heirs and successors 

will act in subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and 
acknowledge its supremacy ; and will not have any connection with 
other ohiefs and states. 

Fourth Article . — The Maharaja and his heirs and successors will 
not enter into negotiation with any chief or state without the know- 
ledge and sanction of the British Goveinment. Byit his usual amicable 
correH])ondenco with friends and relations shall continue. 

F{( fh Article . — Tho Maharaja and his heirs anej jfmgcessors will not 

Goveriimout. 


* Bm and Soota, whom the priuoe invokes, are the great parents of 
the Suchwaha racb of Which Raja Joy Sing is the head. I have omitted 
the usual ;3tring of introductory compliments. 

+ Those terms completely illustratie the supeKor character in'" which 
tho Ranas of Mewar were hold by the two princes next in dignity to him in 
Rajpootana a oentuty ago. ' • 

% This deep anxiety is abundantly e^epUined by looking at the genea- 
logical sUp of tbo Rahtores, at page 72. wjxere it will be seen that Anund 
Shig, whom the i arrioidal AbhyeSing is so anxions to be rid of, is his own 
brother, innocent of any participation in that crime and whose imOi 
although adopted it^o Mdmt w# Ims^rosmp^veio i > 
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Suii^ Ariicte , — The tribute heretofore paid to Siudia b 7 the state of Joudpehe^ 
bf which a separate schedule is affixed, shall be paid m perpetuity to the British' 
Gov-ornment ; and the engagomont of the state of Joudpoor with Siadia respecting 
tribute shall cease. 

Seventh Article,’^ As the Maharaja declares that besides the tribute paid to Slndia 
by the state of Jou'ip^or, tribute has n 't been paid to any other state, and engages 
to pay the aforesaid tribute to the British Government $ if either Siudia or any one 
else lay claim to tribute, the British Government engages to reply to such claim. 

JlUghth ^r<w!3!e.~The state of Joudpoor shall furnish fifteen hundred horse for the 
service of the British Gtovornmont whenover required ; and when necessary, the 
whole of the Joudpoor forces shall join the British army, expecting such a portion as 
may be requisite for the internal administration of the oonntry. 

Ninth Arhcle, — ^Tho^ Maharaja nnd his heirs and successors shall remain absolute 
rulers of their oonntryrand the jurisdiction of tho British Govornmenb shall not be 
introduced into that principality. 

Tenth Article, — This treaty of ton ar'tiolos having boon conclndod at Dilhoe, and 
signed and sealed by Mr. Charles Thoophilus Matcalfe and Byas Bisbon Kam and 
Byas Ubhee Bam % tho ratifications of tho same by his Bxcellonoy the Governor 
General and by Raj Rajoosur Maharaja Maun " Widiiii iij 

Chubter Sing Bubadoor, shall be weeks from this date. 

Bono at DilliostilMi^^ of January, A. D. 3 « 15- ^ 

(li. S.) 0. T. MKTC A LFB, Resident. 

.BYAS BTSHTW RAM. 

(t4. B.) BYAS UBHBB RAM. 

N-o. XTT. 

Trenhj ivith thA Rfija of fmnhner, 

TREATY between the Tlonourablo English East- India Company and Maha Rawnl 
Moolraj Buhadoor, Raja of Jossulmer, conoludod on the part of tho Honourable 
Company by Mr. Charles Theophilus Motoulfo, in virtue of full powers granted 
by his Excellency tho Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, K. G., Governor 
General, Ac., and on tho part of tho Maha Raja Blhtaj Maha Rawul Moolraj 
Buhadoor by Misr Moteo Ram and Thakoor Bowleb Sing, according to full powers 
conferred by Maha Rawul. 

First Article, — There shall bo perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of inter- 
ests between the Honourable English Company and Maha Rawul Moolraj Buhadoor, 
the Raja of Jessultnor, and his heirs and sucoesaors, 

' Sco<hid Article, — ^The postoiity of Maha Rawul Moolraj shall succeed to the 
principality of Jossulmer. 

Third ArUcle . — In the event of any soriom invasion direofcod towar^ the over- 
throw of the principality of Jossulmer, or other danger of proat magnitudo occur- 
ring to that principality, tho British Govoimment will exert its power for the proba- 
tion of the principality, provided that tho cause of the quarrel be nob asonbable to 
the Raja of Jossulmer, 

. Fowth Article, — The Maha Rawul and his heirs and successors will always act 
in snbordinate co-operation with the British Government, and with submission to its 
supremacy. 

Fifth This treaty of five nrtiolos having been settled, signed, ami sealed 

by Mr. Charles Theopliilus Metoalfo and Misr Motee Ram and Thakoor BoWlet Sing, 
tne ratifications of the same by liia ExcoUoncy tho Most Noble tho Governor Gonoral 
and Maha Baja Dihraj Maha Rawul, Moolraj Buhadoor, shall be exchanged in Six 

weeks ftfom the wwigA ^ “ 

l5one at 

(L, S.) 0. T. METCATiFE, (Higncd) mm 

^ ^ (h\ k) THAKOOR BOWLET SING. 

(Signed) 0* T. M. 

TREATY between the Honourable English East^India Company and Mawr^a 
Siwaee Juggut Singh Buhadoor, Baja of Jeypocr. ^eluded by Mr. Obanea 
Theophilus Metcalfe, on the part of the Honourable Company, In vmbuem rou 
powers by his Excellency the Most Noble the Marquess of Hostings, 
nor-General, &o.. and by Thjdbooif Rawul Byree Saul Nattawut, on 
Raj Bajindur Sree Mahara| Dhfc4 SiWaee Juggut Sxng Buhadoor, gpoofamg to 
full powers given by the Raju. , , . 4 .- 

IVst Article,— There shall, l?b perpetual friendship,, alliattoe, and uni^ of interettii 

" between the Honourable Company auA Mahwaja Jnggut Smg^auA bis heirs an^ 

^ , iuemsors, and the mends and enemies of one’ pat*jy,ahaU be the Maud* and enemies 
it both patties* *, 
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ll« 0 *ni ArtiiiU.—Hht British OoveruKK'nt engages to protect the territory of Jy. 
and to expi'l thti onemiiisof that pvini ipabty. 

7Unl Ma\jaraia Sswtiee Singh, and his heirs and successors, ^11 act in 

subordinate ca-oporation with tho Britisli Govern mont, and acknowledge its supre* 
mao,y ; and will not have any ojunoctiou with other chiefs and states. 

J^^ourtk Tho Maharaja, and his heirs and successors, will not enter into 

negotiation with any chief or state, “Without the knowledge and sanction of tho 
British (ioveyunient j but tho usual auucablo coirefepondonce with friends and rela- 
tions shuU continue. 

Fi/Z/t Tho Maharaja and his heirs and successors will not commit ag- 

graossions on any one. 11* it liappcu that any dispute arise with any one, it shall bo 
submit tod to tho arbitiatimi and award of tho British Government, 

6ixth Ardtcifl.— Tribiue shall bo paid in perpetuity by the ^principality of Jypoor 
to the Britinh (^evornmeut, through tho treasury of Bolhoo, aooording to the follow- 
ing detail ; ^ . V ^ t 

Jb^rst year, from the date of this treaty, in couslderatiou of tho devastation wmon 
has prevailed for years in the dypoor country, tribute excused : 

Second year B’our lakhs of rupees. 

TTive lakhs. 

Fourth Six lakhs, 

Fifth year****^* lakhs. 

Sixth year laklu*. 

Afterwards eight lakhs of Bilhee rupees annually, until tto^jrafetues of the prioci- 
paUty exceed forty lakhs, 

And vrhen the Hajah's revenue exceed forty lakhs, five-sixteenths of tn# 
shall bo paid in addition to tho eight lakhs above mentioned. 

&epmth article , — The principality of Jypoor shall furnish troops aooording to its 
means, at the requisition of the British Government. 

Miffhth Article.^ -iihe Maharaja and his hoirs and successors shall remain absolute rulers 
of their country, and their dopondouts, aooording to long-established usage; and the 
Briti'^h civil and criminal jurisdiction shall not bo introduced into that principality. 

’Ninth >irttc/d.~-'l^roviaed that the Maharaja eviuoo a faithfu ! attachment to the * 
British Government, his prosperity and advantage shall be favourably considered 
and attended to. 

Tenth Ai'iicle,^Th^B treaty of ten article having been concluded, and signed 
and sealed by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, and Thakoor Rawul ByreeSaul Natta- 
wufc, the ratifications of tho sumo, by his Ixoellenoy the Most Noble the Governor* 
Gonoral and Enj Rajoudur Sroo Mahara] Dbiraj Siwaee Juguut Sing Buhadoor, shall 
be mutually oxchangod within one month from tho present date. 

Bono at Bilhee this second day of April, A.B. 18L8. ' 

{Qigmd) (L. S.) G. T- MBTCABFB, 
Resident, 

(L. S.) TAUKOOR RAWUL BYRBB SAUL MATTAWITT. 

No. V. 

No, V, being a largo paper is omitted. 

No. VI. 

TRBATY between tho Honourable the English Bast-India Cqjnpany on the on© part, 
and Maha Eao Omod Bing Buhadoor, tho Raja of Koto, and his heirs and succes- 
sors, through Raj RimaZalmi Bing Buhadoor, the administrator of the afEairs 
that principality ; on tho other concluded on tho part of tho Honourable Bnglisa, 
Mast- India Omnpuny by Mr. Ohurlos Theophilus MetcaU, in virtue of full powers 
inrfit^t||iibf),|hpn by bis Excellency tho Most Noblo the 
G , Gover5>jr(IHilw'i'iill)i 

ha Raja Shoodan Bing, ,Bah Ji^ewun Ram, and Lala Heolohund, in virtue of fall 
powers granted by the Maha Rao aforesaid, and his administrator, the^above- 
moiitionod Raj Rana. 

mnt There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of interests 

botwoou the British Govoi'nment on the one hand, and Maha Rao Qmed Sing Buha- 
door, and his heirs and successors, on the other. 

B 4 iG 0 'nd Arttcls.— 'Tho friends and enemies of either of the contracting pkrties ahall 
be the same to both. 

TMfd Atitclo.-^-The British Government engages to take under Its protection the 
principality and territory of Kota. ; ■ . 

The Maha Rao and his heirs and successors, will always act in 
inbordinabo eo*operation with the British Government, and acknowledge its,, supr^ 
maoy, and will not henceforth have any coneootion with the chief's and,,a^tes W^th 
which the state of Kota has been heretofore oounectod. 
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Fifth ArticU.'^TliQ Mahev Rao, and his heirs and successors, will not on terete 
any negotiations with any chief or state without the sanctim of tho British Govertr-c 
ment. But his cuatomary amicable correspondence with friends and relations shall* 
continue. 

^ixth Article . — ^Tbo Maha Bao and his heirs and snoceasors, will not commit ag- 
gressions on any one ; and it any dispute accidentally arise with any one, proceodiiig 
either trom acts of tho Miiha Rao, or acts of the other jparty, the adjustment of such 
disputes shall bo submitted to the arbitration of the British Government. 

Seventh Article,— The tribute heretofore paid by the principality of Kota to the 
Marhatta chiefs, for instance, tho Poshwa, Sindia, Eolkar, and Powar, shall be paid 
at Dilhoe to tho British Government forever, according to the separate Schedule 
annexed. 

_ JSighth AriicZs.— Np other power shall have any claim to tribute from tho princi- 
pality of Kcta j and if any one advance such claim, tho British Government engages 
to reply to it. 


Ninth ATticlfi.— *The troops of the principality of Kota according to its moans, 
shall be furnished at the requisition of tho British Government, 

S egAS ' Btt ' jgi^ 


Tenth Article, — The Maha Rao, and his heirs and sy 
rulers of their country, and tho civil and orimin 
ment shall not be introduced int o ' ' ' ’ 

Eleventh Ariiclej^ — Tl ns.iii^ iailj 'Hr ijl.ii jiou Articles liaving been conolitdod .at Dilheo, 
and signed Mr. Charles Theophilus Moboalfo on the one part, and 

Maba BaiaS'iieodan 8iag, Sah Jeewun Bim, and Lali lloolohund on tho other, the 
xatifioabions of the same by his ENioeliency tho Moat Noblo the Qovornor^Gcneral, and 
Maha Rao Omed Sing, and his administrator Raj Rana Zahm Sing, shall bo exchan- 
ged within a month from this date. 

Bone at Dilhee the 26bh day of Beoember* A. B. 1 8l7. 

{Signed) C. T. MRTCAPBt 

■' l^sident, 

IS^O. VIT. 

TRUATIHS between the Honourable English East-India Company* and the Maha Bow 
Raja Bishen Sing Bahadoor, Ruja of Boondee, concluded by Captain James Tod on 
the part of the Honourable Company, in virtue of full powers from his Excellency 
the Most Noble tho Marques of Hastings K. 0 , Governor Gonoral, &o. &o., and by 
BohoraTolaramon the part of tho Raja, m virtue of full powers from tho said Raja. 
FiA'et Article* — ^There shall bo porpotual friendship, alliance, and unity ef inter- 
ests between the British Government on the one hand, and the Raja of Boondee and 
his heirs and sucoe^sorrs on the other. 

Article, — ^Tho British Government takes undor its protoobion the domi- 
nions of the Raja of Boondeo. 

Third ArZtelo,'— The Raja of Boondee acknowledges the supromapy of and Will 
co-operate With, the British Government for ever. Ho will nob commit aggressions 
on any one. He will not enter into negotiation With any ono without tho consent of 
tho British Governraont.^ If by ohanoe any dispute ariao with any ono, it shall bo 
submitted to the arbibratiop and award of the Britsh Government. The Raja is ab- 
solute ruler of his dominions, and tho British jurisdiction shall not be introduced 
therein. 

, Fourth Article, — ^Tho British Government spontauooualy remits to the Raja and 

descendants the tribute which the Raja usetl to pay to Maharaja Holkur, 

been ceded by the Maharaja Holkar to tho British Government j thaiWWW 

held by Maharaja ‘ 

schedule (No. 1 ) 

Fifth Article. — ^The Raja of Boondeo hereby engages to pay to the British Govern- 
ment the tribute and revenue heretofore paid to Maharaja Sindia, according to the 
schedule ( No. 2 ). 

Sixth Article. — ^The Raja of Boondee shall furnish troops at the requisition of the 
British Government according to his means. 

Seventh ‘Article, — ^The, present treaty of seven articles having been settled at 
Boondee, and signed and sealed by Captain James Tod and Bohora Tolo^m, the 
ratifications of the same by his Excellency the Most Noblo tho Governor General and 
the Maha Row Raja, Of Bcbndee, shaE bo exchanged within ono month from the 
present date. 

Bone at Boondee, this teuth day of February, A. B. 181S ; corresponding to the 
fourth of Rubbee-ool-Sanee 1238, and fifth day of Maug Soodee of the Suinbut, or 
Jfita of Bikramajeet, 1874. 









